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A   SEBMON  OF  MERCHANTS.     PREACHED   AT   THE 
MELODEOI^,  ON  SUNDAY,  NOYEMBER,  22,  1846. 


**  As  a  nail  sticketli  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones  ;  so  doth  sin 
stick  close  between  buying  and  selling." — Eccles.  zxvii.  2. 

I  ASK  your  attention  to  a  "  Sermon  of  Merchants  :  their 
Position,  Temptations,  Opportunities,  Influence,  and  Duty." 
For  the  present  purpose,  men  may  be  distributed  into  four 
classes. 

I-  Men  who  create  new  material  for  human  use,  either 
by  digging  it  out  of  mines  and  quarries,  fishing  it  out 
of  the  sea,  or  raising  it  out  of  the  land.  These  are  direct 
producers. 

II.  Men  who  apply  their  head  and  hands  to  this  material, 
and  transform  it  mto  other  shapes,  fitting  it  for  human 
use;  men  that  make  grain  into  flour  and  bread,  cotton 
into  cloth,  iron  into  needles  or  knives,  and  the  like.  These 
are  indirect  producers ;  they  create  not  the  material,  but 
its  fitness,  use,  or  beauty.     They  are  manufacturers. 

III.  Men  who  simply  use  these  things,  when  thus  pro- 
duced and  manufactured.     They  are  consumers. 

rV.  Men  who  buy  and  sell :  who  buy  to  sell,  and  sell  to 
buy  the  more.  They  fetch  and  carry  between  the  other 
classes.  These  are  distributors;  they  are  the  merchants. 
Under  this  name  I  include  the  whole  class  who  live  by 
buying  and  selling,  and  not  merely  those  conventionally 
called  merchants,  to  distinguish  them  from  small  dealers. 
This  term  comprises  traders  behind  counters  and  traders 
behind  desks ;  traders  neither  behind  counters  nor  desks. 
There  are  various  grades  of  merchants.  TJhey  migjht  ba 
TOL.  vn.  '  ^- '  \  B  / 
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good  steward  and  financier.  Not  to  strike  a  hard  blow, 
but  to  make  a  good  bargain  is  the  thing.  Formerly  the 
most  enterprising  and  hopeful  young  men  sought  fame  and 
fortune  in  deeds  of  arms  ;  now  an  army  is  only  a  common 
sewer,  and  most  of  those  who  go  to  the  war,  if  they  never 
return,  "  have  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good.'' 
In  days  scone  by,  constructive  art  could  build  nothing 
better^thrhan/Ag  gardens,  and  the  pyramid^foolishl| 
sublime;  now  it  makes  docks,  canals,  iron  roads,  and 
magnetic  telegraphs.  St.  Louis,  in  his  old  age,  got  up  a 
crusade,  and  saw  his  soldiers  die  of  the  fever  at  Tunis ; 
now  the  King  of  the  French  sets  up  a  factory,  and  will 
clothe  his  people  in  his  own  cottons  and  woollens.  The 
old  Douglas  and  Percy  were  clad  in  iron,  and  harried  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed ;  their  descendants  now 
are  civil-suited  men  who  keep  the  peace.  No  girl  trembles, 
though  "  All  the  blue  bonnets  are  over  the  border."  The 
warrior  has  become  a  shopkeeper, 

"  Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt ; 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt ; 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrings  ; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land, 
Palace  and  park,  and  vassal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings." 

Of  merchants  there  are  three  classes. 

I.  Merchant-producers,  who  deal  in  labour  applied  to 
the  direct  creation  of  new  material.  They  buy  labour  and 
land,  to  sell  them  in  com,  cotton,  coal,  timber,  salt,  and  iron. 

II.  Merchant-manufacturers,  who  deal  in  labour  applied 
to  transforming  that  material.  They  buy  labour,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  water-privileges,  and  steam-power,  to  sell  them 
all  in  finished  cloth. 

III.  Merchant-traders,  who  simply  distribute  the  article 
raised  or  manufactured.  These  three  divisions  I  shall 
speak  of  as  one  body.  Property  is  accumulated  labour ; 
wealth  or  riches  a  great  deal  of  accumulated  labour.  As 
a  general  rule,  merchants  are  the  only  men  who  become 
what  we  call  rich.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are 
rare,  and  do  not  afiect  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  man  becomes  rich  by  his  own  labour 
employed  in  producing  or  manufacturing.     It  is  only  by 
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using  other  men's  labour  that  any  one  becomes  rich.  A 
man's  hands  will  give  him  sustenance,  not  affluence.  In 
the  present  condition  of  society  this  is  unavoidable  ;  I  do 
not  say  in  a  normal  condition,  but  in  the  present  condition. 

Here  in  America  the  position  of  this  class  is  the  most 
powerful  and  commanding  in  society.  They  own  most  of 
the  property  of  the  nation.  The  wealthy  men  are  of  this 
class;  in  practical  skill,  administrative  talent,  in  power  to 
make  use  of  the  labour  of  other  men,  they  surpass  all 
others.  Now,  wealth  is  power,  and  skill  is  power — both  to 
a  degree  unknown  before.  This  skill  and  wealth  are  more 
powerftd  with  us  than  any  other  people,  for  there  is  no 
privileged  caste,  priest,  king,  or  noble,  to  balance  against 
them.  The  strong  hand  has  given  way  to  the  able  and 
accomplished  head.  Once  head,  armour  was  worn  on  the 
outside,  and  of  brass ;  now  it  is  internal,  and  of  brains. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  power  both  of  skill  and  of 
wealth,  and  all  the  advantages  which  they  bring.  It  was 
never  so  before  in  the  whole  history  of  man.  It  is  more 
so  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  place.  I  know 
the  high  position  of  the  merchants  in  Venice,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Nuremberg:,  and  Basel,  in  the  Middle  Acres  and 
mce.  Those  cities  were  garden  in  a  wildemessT  but  a 
fringe  of  soldiers  hung  round  their  turreted  walls ;  the 
trader  was  dependent  on  the  fighter,  and  though  their 
merchants  became  princes,  they  were  yet  indebted  to  the 
sword,  and  not  entirely  to  their  calling,  for  defence.  Their 
palaces  were  half  castles,  and  their  ships  full  of  armed 
men.  Besides  those  were  little  States.  Here  the  mer- 
chant's power  is  wholly  in  his  gold  and  skill.  Home  is  the 
city  of  priests ;  Vienna  for  nobles ;  Berlin  for  scholars ; 
the  American  cities  for  merchants.  In  Italy  the  roads  are 
poor,  the  banking-houses  humble ;  the  cots  of  the  labourer 
mean  and  bare,  but  churches  and  palaces  are  beautiful  and 
rich.  God  is  painted  as  a  pope.  Generally,  in  Europe,  the 
clergy,  the  soldiers,  and  the  nobles  are  the  controlling  class. 
The  finest  works  of  art  belong  to  them,  represent  them, 
and  have  come  from  the  corporation  of  priests,  or  the  corpo- 
ration of  fighters.  Here  a  new  era  is  getting  symbolized  in 
our  works  of  art.  They  are  banks,  exchanges,  custom- 
houses, factories,  railroads.  These  come  of  the  corporation  of 
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merchants ;  trade  is  the  great  thing.    Nobody  tries  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  army  or  navy — but  of  the  merchants. 

Once  there  was  a  permanent  class  of  fighters.     Their 
influence  was  supreme.     They  had  the  power  of  strong 
arms,  of  disciplined  valour,  and  carried  all  before  them. 
They  made  the  law   and  broke  it.      Men  complained, 
grumbling  in  their  beard,   but  got  no  redress.     They  it 
was  that  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  land.     The  producer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  distributor,  could  not  get  rich :  only 
the  soldier,  the  armed  thief,  the  robber.    With  wealth  they 
got  its  power ;  by  practice  gained  knowledge,  and  so  the 
power  thereof;    or,  when  that  failed,  bought  it  of  the 
clergy,  the   only  class  possessing  literary   and  scientific 
skill.     They  made  their  calling  "  noble,''  and  founded  the 
aristocracy  of  soldiers.    Young  men  of  talent  took  to  arms. 
Trade  was  despised  and  labour  was  menial.     Their  science 
is  at  this  day  the  science  of  kings.     When  graziers  travel 
they  look  at  cattle ;  weavers  at  factories ;  philanthropists 
at  hospitals ;  dandies  at  their  equals  and  coadjutors  ;  and 
kings  at  armies.   Those  fighters  made  the  world  think,  that 
soldiers  were  our  first  men,  and  murder  of  their  brothers 
the  noblest  craft  in  the  world ;  the  only  honourable  and 
manly  calling.   The  butcher  of  swine  and  oxen  was  counted 
vulgar — ^the  butcher  of  men  and  women  great  and  honour- 
able.    Foolish  men  of  the  past  think  so  now ;  hence  their 
terror  at  orations  against  war :  hence  their  admiration  for 
a  red  coat ;  their  zeal  for  some  symbol  of  blood  in  their 
family  arms ;  hence  their  ambition  for  military  titles  when 
abroad.     Most  foolish  men  are  more  proud  of  their  ambi- 
guous Norman  ancestor  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings— or  fought  not — ^than  of  all  the  honest  mechanics  and 
farmers  who  have  since  ripened  on  the  family  tree.     The 
day  of  the  soldiers  is  well-nigh  over.  The  calling  brings  low 
wages  and  no  honour.     It  opens  with  us  no  field  for  ambi- 
tion. A  passage  of  arms  is  a  passage  that  leads  to  nothing. 
That  class  did  their  duty  at  that  time.     They  foimded  the 
aristocracy  of  soldiers — their  symbol  the  sword.    Mankind 
would  not  stop  there.     Then  came  a  milder  age  and  esta- 
blished the  aristocracy  of  birth — ^its  symbol  the  cradle,  for 
the  only  merit  of  that  sort  of  nobiHty,   and  so  its  only 
distinction,  is   to  have  been   bom.     But  mankind  who 
stopped  not  at  the  sword,  delays  but  little  longer  at  the 
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cradle ;  leaping  forward,  it  founds  a  third  order  of  nobility, 
the  aristocracy  of  gold,  its  symbol  the  purse.  We  have 
got  no  further  on.  Shall  we  stop  there  P  There  comes  a 
to-morrow  after  every  to-day,  and  no  child  of  time  is  just 
like  the  last.  The  aristocracy  of  gold  has  faidts  enough, 
no  doubt,  this  feudalism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have  had  yet ;  the  wisest, 
the  most  human.  We  are  going  forward,  and  not  back. 
God  only  knows  when  we  shall  stop,  and  where.  Surely 
not  now,  nor  here. 

Now  the  merchants  in  America  occupy  the  place  which 
was  once  held  by  the  fighters,  and  next  by  the  nobles.  In 
our  country  we  have  balanced  into  harmony  the  centripetal 
power  of  the  Government,  and  the  centrifugal  power  of 
the  people  :  so  have  national  unity  of  action,  and  individual 
variety  of  action — ^personal  freedom.  Therefore  a  vast 
amount  of  talent  is  active  here  which  Kes  latent  in  other 
countries,  because  that  harmony  is  not  established  there. 
Here  the  army  and  navy  offer  few  inducements  to  able  and 
aspiring  young  men.  They  are  fled  to  as  the  last  resort  of 
the  desperate,  or  else  sought  for  their  traditional  glory,  not 
their  present  value.  In  Europe,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
parhament  or  the  court,  the  church  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, offer  brilliant  prizes  to  ambitious  men.  Thither 
flock  the  able  and  the  daring.  Here  such  men  go  into 
trade.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  have  set  up  a  mill  than  to 
have  won  a  battle.  I  deny  not  the  exceptions.  I  speak 
only  of  the  general  rule.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
offer  the  most  brilliant  rewards — ^wealth,  and  all  it  brings. 
Accordingly,  the  ablest  men  go  into  the  class  of  merchants. 
The  strongest  men  in  Boston,  taken  as  a  body,  are  not 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  book-wrights,  but  merchants. 
I  deny  not  the  presence  of  distinguished  ability  in  each  of 
those  professions ;  I  am  now  again  only  speaking  of  the 
general  rule.  I  deny  not  the  presence  of  very  weak  men, 
exceedingly  weak  in  this  class ;  their  money  their  only 
source  of  power. 

The  merchants,  then,  are  the  prominent  class ;  the  most 
respectable,  the  most  powerful.  They  know  their  power, 
but  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  their  formidable  and  noble 
position  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Hence  they  are  often 
ashamed  of  their  calling ;  while  their  calling  is  the  source 
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of  tteir  wealth,  their  knowledge,  and  their  power,  and 
should  be  their  boast  and  their  glory.  You  see  signs  of  this 
ignorance  and  this  shame  :  there  must  not  be  shops  under 
your  Athenasum,  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste ;  you  may 
store  tobacco,  cider,  rum,  under  the  churches,  out  of  sight, 
you  must  have  no  shop  there ;  it  would  be  vulgar.  It  is 
not  thought  needful,  perhaps  not  proper,  for  the  merchant's 
wife  and  daughter  to  understand  business,  it  would  not  be 
becoming.  Many  are  ashamed  of  their  calling,  and,  be- 
coming rich,  paint  on  the  doors  of  their  coach,  and  engrave 
on  their  seal,  some  lion,  griffin,  or  unicorn,  with  partisans 
and  maces  to  suit ;  arms  they  have  no  right  to,  perhaps 
have  stolen  out  of  some  book  of  heraldry.  No  man  paints 
thereon  a  box  of  sugar,  or  figs,  or  candles  couchant ;  a  bale 
of  cotton  rampant ;  an  axe,  a  lapstone,  or  a  shoe  hammer 
saltant.  Yet  these  would  be  noble,  and  Christian  withal. 
The  fighters  gloried  in  their  horrid  craft,  and  so  made  it 
pass  for  noble,  but  with  us  a  great  many  men  would  be 
thought  '^  the  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face,"  rather 
than  honest  artists  of  their  own  fortune  ;  prouder  of  being 
bom  than  of  having  lived  never  so  manfully. 

In  virtue  of  its  strength  and  position,  this  class  is  the 
controlling  one  in  politics.  It  mainly  enacts  the  laws  of 
this  State  and  the  nation;  makes  them  serve  its  turn. 
Acting  consciously  or  without  consciousness,  it  buys  -up 
legislators  when  they  are  in  the  market;  breeds  them 
when  the  market  is  bare.  It  can  manufacture  governors, 
senators,  judges,  to  suit  its  purposes,  as  easily  as  it  can 
make  cotton  jcloth.  It  pays  them  money  and  honours; 
pays  them  for  doing  its  work,  not  another's.  It  is  fairly 
and  faithfully  represented  by  them.  Our  popular  legislators 
are  made  in  its  image;  represent  its  wisdom,  foresight, 
patriotism  and  conscience.    Your  Congress  is  its  mirror. 

This  class  is  the  controlling  one  in  the  churches,  none 
the  less,  for  with  us  fortunately  the  churches  have  no 
existence  independent  of  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the 
eople.  In  the  same  way  it  buys  up  the  clergymen, 
unting  them  out  all  over  the  land ;  the  clergjrmen  who 
wiU  do  its  work,  putting  them  in  comfortable  places.  It 
drives  off  such  as  interfere  with  its  work,  saying,  "  Go 
starve,  yCu  and  your  children !  "  It  raises  or  manufactures 
others  to  suit  its  taste. 
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The  merchants  build  mainly  the  churches,  endow  theo- 
logical schools ;  they  Aimish  the  material  sinews  of  the 
church.  Hence  the  metropolitan  churches  are,  in  general, 
as  much  commercial  as  the  shops. 

Now,  from  this  position,  there  come  certain  peculiar 
temptations.  One  is  to  an  extravagant  desire  of  wealth. 
They  see  that  money  is  power,  the  most  condensed  and 
flexible  form  thereof.  It  is  always  ready ;  it  will  turn  any 
way.  They  see  that  it  gives  advantages  to  their  children 
which  nothing  else  will  give.  The  poor  man's  son,  how- 
ever well-bom,  struggling  for  a  superior  education,  obtains  \< 
his  culture  at  a  monstrous  cost ;  with  the  sacrifice  of  plea-  ^ 
sure,  comfort,  the  joys  of  youth,  often  of  eyesight  and 
health.  He  must  do  two  men's  work  at  once — ^leam  and 
teach  at  the  same  time.  He  learns  all  by  his  soul,  nothing 
from  his  circumstances.  If  he  have  not  an  iron  body  as 
well  as  an  iron  head,  he  dies  in  that  experiment  of  the 
cross.  The  land  is  fuU  of  poor  men  who  have  attained 
a  superior  culture,  but  carry  a  crippled  body  through  all 
their  life.  The  rich  man's  son  needs  not  that  terrible 
trial.  He  learns  from  his  circumstances,  not  his  soul. 
The  air  about  him  contains  a  diffused  element  of  thought. 
He  learns  without  knowing  it.  Colleges  open  their  doors  ; 
accomplished  teachers  stand  ready ;  science  and  art,  music 
and  Uterature,  come  at  the  rich  man's  call.  AU  the  out- 
ward means  of  educating,  refining,  elevating  a  child,  are  to 
be  had  for  money,  and  for  money  alone. 

Then,  too,  wealth  gives  men  a  social  position,  which 
nothing  else  save  the  rarest  genius  can  obtain,  and  which 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  lacking  the  commercial  con- 
science, is  sure  not  to  get.  Many  men  prize  this  social 
rank  above  everything  else,  even  above  justice  and  a  life 
unstained. 

Since  it  thus  gives  power,  culture  for  one's  children, 
and  a  distinguished  social  position,  rank  amongst  men,  for 
the  man  and  his  child  after  him,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
regard  money  as  the  great  object  of  life,  not  a  means  but 
an  end ;  the  thiug  a  man  is  to  get,  even  at  the  risk  of  get- 
ting nothing  else.  "  It  answereth  all  things."  Here  and 
there  you  find  a  man  who  has  got  nothing  else.  Men  say 
of  such  a  one,  "  He  is  worth  a  million ! "     There  is  a  ter- 
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rible  sarcasm  in  common  speecli,  which  all  do  not  see.  He 
is  "worth  a  milKon,"  and  that  is  all;  not  worth  truth, 
goodness,  piety ;  not  worth  a  man.  I  mnst  say,  I  cannot 
but  think  there  are  many  such  amongst  us.  Most  rich 
men,  I  am  told,  have  miainly  gained  wealth  by  skill,  fore- 
sight, industry,  economy,  by  honourable  painstaking,  not 
by  trick.  It  may  be  so.  I  hope  it  is.  Still  there  is  a 
temptation  to  count  wealth  the  object  of  life — the  thing  to 
be  had  if  they  have  nothing  else. 

The  next  temptation  is  to  think  any  means  justifiable 
which  lead  to  that  end, — the  temptation  to  fraud,  deceit, 
to  lying  in  its  various  forms,  active  and  passive ;  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse  the  power  of  this  natural  strength,  or 
acquired  position,  to  tyrannize  over  the  weak,  to  get  and 
not  give  an  equivalent  for  what  they  get.     If  a  man  get 
from  the  world  more  than  he  gives  an  equivalent  for,  to 
that  extent  he  is  a  beggar  and  gets  charity,  or  a  thief  and 
steals ;  at  any  rate,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  so  much  the 
poorer  for  him.     The  temptation  to  fraud  of  this  sort,  in 
some  of  its  many  forms,  is  very  great.     I  do  not  believe 
that  all  trade  must  be  gambling  or  trickery,  the  merchant 
a  knave  or  a  gambler.     I  know  some  men  say  so.     But  I 
do  not  believe  it.     I  know  it  is  not  so  now ;  aU  actual 
trade,  and  profitable  too,  is  not  knavery.     I  know  some 
become  rich  by  deceit.     I  cannot  but  think  these  are  the 
exceptions ;  that  the  most  successful  have  had  the  average 
honesty  and  benevolence,   with  more  than  the  average 
industry,  foresight,  prudence,  and  skill.     A  man  foresees 
future  wants  of  his  fellows,  and  provides  for  them ;  sees 
new  resources  hitherto  undeveloped,  anticipates  new  habits 
and  wants ;  turns  wood,  stone,  iron,  coal,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains to  human  use,  and  honestly  earns  what  he  takes.     I 
am  told,  by  some  of  their  number,  that  the  merchants 
of  this  place  rank  high  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour, 
above  mean  cunning,  but  enterprising,  industrious,  and  far- 
sighted.     In  comparison  with  some  other  places,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  true.     Still  I  must  admit  the  temptation  to  fraud 
is  a  great  one :  that  it  is  often  yielded  to.     Few  go  to 
a  great  extreme  of  deceit — ^they  are  known  and  exposed  ; 
but  many  to  a  considerable  degree.     He  that  makes  haste 
to  be  rich  is  seldom  innocent.     Young  men  say  it  is  hard 
to  be  honest ;  to  do  by  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to 
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do  by  you.  I  know  it  need  not  be  so.  Would  not  a 
reputation  for  uprightness  and  truth  be  a  good  capital  for 
any  man,  old  or  young  P 

This  claas  owns  the  machinery  of  society,  in  great 
measure,— the  ships,  factories,  shops,  water-privileges, 
houses,  and  the  like.  This  brings  into  their  employment 
large  masses  of  working  men,  with  no  capital  but  muscles 
or  skill.  The  law  leaves  the  employed  at  the  employer's 
mercy.  Perhaps  this  is  unavoidable.  One  wishes  to  sell 
his  work  dear,  the  other  to  get  it  cheap  as  he  can.  It 
seems  to  me  no  law  can  regulate  this  matter,  only  con- 
science, reason,  the  Ohristiamty  of  the  two  parties.  One 
class  is  strong,  the  other  weak.  In  all  encounters  of  these 
two,  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  market-place,  we  know 
the  result ;  the  weaker  is  driven  to  the  wall.  When  the 
earthen  and  iron  vessel  strike  together,  we  know  before- 
hand which  will  go  to  pieces.  The  weaker  class  can 
seldom  tell  their  tale,  so  their  story  gets  often  sup- 
pressed in  the  world's  literature,  and  told  only  in  out- 
breaks and  revolutions.  Still  the  bold  men  who  wrote  the 
Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New,  have  told  truths  on  this 
theme  which  others  dared  not  tell — ^terrible  words  which  it 
will  take  ages  of  Christianity  to  expunge  from  the  world's 
memory. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  use  one's  power  of  nature 
or  position  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weak.  This  may  be 
done  consciously  or  unconsciously.  There  are  examples 
enough  of  both.  Here  the  merchant  deals  in  the  labour 
of  men.  This  is  a  legitimate  article  of  traffic,  and  dealing 
in  it  is  quite  indispensable  in  the  present  condition  of 
affidrs.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  merchant,  whether 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  trader,  owns  men  and  deals  in 
their  labour,  or  their  bodies.  He  uses  their  labour,  giving 
them  just  enough  of  the  result  of  that  labour  to  keep  their 
bodies  in  the  most  profitable  working  state ;  the  rest  of 
that  result  he  steals  for  his  own  use,  and  by  that  residue 
becomes  rich  and  famous.  He  owns  their  persons  and  gets 
their  labour  by  direct  violence,  though  sanctioned  by  law. 
That  is  Slavery.  He  steals  the  man  and  his  labour.  Here 
it  is  possible  to  do  a  similar  thing :  I  mean  it  is  possible 
to  employ  men  and  give  them  just  enough  of  the  residt 
of  their  labour  to  keep  up  a  miserable  life,  and  yourself 
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take  all  the  rest  of  the  result  of  that  labour.  This  may  be 
done  consciously  or  otherwise,  but  legally,  without  direct 
violence,  and  without  owning  the  person.  This  is  not 
Slavery,  though  only  one  remove  from  it.  This  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak ;  the  feudalism  of 
money  ;  stealing  a  man's  work,  and  not  his  person.  The 
merchants  as  a  class  are  exposed  to  this  very  temptation. 
Sometimes  it  is  yielded  to.  Some  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  in  this  way.  Let  me  mention  some  extreme  cases ; 
one  from  abroad,  one  near  at  home.  In  Belgium  the 
average  wages  of  men  in  manufactories  is  less  than  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  day.  The  most  skilful  women  in  that  calling 
can  earn  only  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  many  very  much 
less.*  In  that  country  almost  every  seventh  man  receives 
charity  from  the  public :  the  mortality  of  operatives,  in 
some  of  the  cities,  is  ten  per  cent,  a  year  !  Perhaps  that  is 
the  worst  case  which  you  can  find  on  a  large  scale,  even  in 
Europe.  How  much  better  off  are  many  women  in  Boston 
who  gain  their  bread  by  the  needle  ?  yes,  a  large  class  of 
women  in  aU  our  great  cities  ?  The  ministers  of  the  poor 
can  answer  that ;  your  police  can  tell  of  the  direful  crime 
to  which  necessity  sometimes  drives  women  whom  honest 
labour  cannot  feed !  • 

I  know  it  wiU  be  said,  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest ;  get  work  at  the  lowest  wages.''  Still 
there  is  another  view  of  the  case,  and  I  am  speaking  to 
men  whose  professed  religion  declares  that  aU  are  brothers, 
and  demands  that  the  strong  help  the  weak.  Oppression 
of  this  sort  is  one  fertile  source  of  pauperism  and  crime. 
How  much  there  is  of  it  I  know  not,  but  I  think  men 
seldom  cry  unless  they  are  hurt.  When  men  are  gathered 
together  in  large  masses,  as  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
if  there  is  any  oppression  of  this  sort,  it  is  sure  to  get  told 
of,  especially  in  New  England.  But  when  a  small  number 
are  employed,  and  they  isolated  from  one  another,  the  case 
is  much  harder.  Perhaps  no  class  of  labourers  in  New 
England  is  worse  treated  than  the  hired  help  of  small  pro- 
prietors. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  temptation  to  abuse  their  political 

*  I  gather  these  facts  from  a  Review  of  Major  Ponssin's  Belgique 
et  les  BelgeSy  depuis  1830,  in  a  foreign  jonmal.  The  condition  of  the 
merchant  manufacturer  I  know  not. 
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power  to  the  injury  of  the  nation,  to  make  laws  which 
seem  good  for  themselves,  hut  are  baneful  to  the  people ; 
to  control  the  churches,  so  that  they  shall  not  dare  rebuke 
the  actual  sins  of  the  nation,  or  the  sins  of  trade,  and  so 
the  churches  be  made  apologizers  for  lowness,  practisinff 
infidelity  as  their  sacrament,  but  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
God.  The  ruling  power  in  England  once  published  a 
volume  of  sermons,  as  well  as  a  book  of  prayers  which  the 
clergy  were  commanded  to  preach.  What  sort  of  a 
Gospel  got  recommended  therein,  you  may  easily  guess ; 
and  what  is  recommended  by  the  class  of  merchants  in 
New  England,  you  may  as  easily  hear. 

But  if  their  temptations  are  great,  the  opportunities  of 
this  class  for  doing  good  are  greater  still.  Their  power  is 
more  readily  useful  for  good  than  ill,  as  all  power  is.  In 
their  calling  they  direct  and  control  the  machinery,  the 
capital,  and  thereby  the  productive  labour  of  the  whole 
community.  They  can  as  easily  direct  that  weU  as  ill ;  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  easier  than  to  the  injury  of  any  one. 
They  can  discover  new  sources  of  wealth  for  themselves, 
and  so  for  the  nation ;  they  can  set  on  foot  new  enterprises, 
which  shall  increase  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  man  to  a 
vast  degree,  and  not  only  that,  but  enlarge  also  the  number 
of  men,  for  that  always  greatens  in  a  nation,  as  the  means 
of  Uving  are  made  easy.  They  can  bind  the  rivers,  teach- 
ing them  to  weave  and  spin.  The  introduction  of  manu- 
factures into  England,  and  the  application  of  machinery  to 
that  purpose,  I  doubt  not,  has  added  some  millions  of  new 
lives  to  her  population  in  the  present  century — ^millions 
that  otherwise  would  never  have  lived  at  all.  The  intro- 
duction of  manufactures  into  the  United  States,  the  appli- 
cation of  "water-power  and  steam-power  to  human  work, 
the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  has  vastly  in- 
creased the  comforts  of  the  Uving.  It  helps  civiKze, 
educate,  and  refine  men ;  yes,  leads  to  an  increase  of  the 
nmnber  of  lives.  There  are  men  to  whom  the  public  owes 
a  debt  which  no  money  could  pay,  for  it  is  a  debt  of  life. 
What  adequate  sum  of  gold,  or  what  honours  could 
mankind  give  to  Columbus,  to  Faustus,  to  Fulton,  for 
their  works  ?  He  that  did  the  greatest  service  ever  done 
to  mankind  got  from  his  age  a  bad  name,  and  a  cross  for 
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his  reward.  There  are  men  whom  mankind  are  to  thank 
for  thousands  of  Kves  ;  yet  men  who  hold  no  lofty  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame. 

Bv  their  control  of  the  Legislature  the  merchants  can 
fashion  more  wisely  the  institutions  of  the  land,  promote 
the  freedom  of  all,  break  off  traditionary  yokes,  help 
forward  the  public  education  of  the  people  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  schools,  public  academies,  and  public 
colleges.  They  can  frame  particular  statutes  which  help 
and  encourage  the  humble  and  the  weak,  laws  which 
prevent  the  causes  of  poverty  and  crime,  which  facilitate 
for  the  poor  man  the  acquisition  of  property,  enabling  him 
to  invest  his  earnings  in  the  most  profitable  stocks, — laws 
which  bless  the  living,  and  so  increase  the  number  of  lives. 
They  can  thus  help  organize  society  after  the  Christian 
idea,  and  promote  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  can 
make  our  gaols  institutions  which  really  render  their  in- 
mates better,  and  send  them  out  whole  men,  safe  and  sound. 
We  have  seen  them  do  this  with  lunatics,  why  not  with 
those  poor  wretches  whom  now  we  murder?  They  too  can 
found  houses  of  cure  for  drunkards,  and  men  yet  more 
imfortunate,  when  released  from  our  prisons. 

By  their  control  of  the  churches,  and  all  our  seminaries, 
public  and  private,  they  can  encourage  freedom  of  thought; 
can  promote  the  public  morals  by  urging  the  clergy  to 
point  out  and  rebuke  the  sins  of  the  nation,  of  society,  the 
actual  sins  of  men  now  living ;  can  encourage  them  to 
separate  theology  from  mythology,  religion  from  theology, 
and  then  apply  that  religion  to  the  State,  to  society,  and 
the  individual ;  can  urge  them  to  preach  both  parts  of  re- 
ligion— morality,  the  love  of  man,  and  piety,  the  love  of 
God,  setting  qS  both  by  an  appeal  to  that  great  soul  who 
was  Christianity  in  one  person.  In  this  way  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  tenfold  the  practical  value  of  the 
churches,  and  helping  weed  licentiousness,  intemperance, 
want,  and  ignorance  and  sin,  clean  out  of  men's  garden 
here.  With  their  encouragement,  the  clergy  would  form 
a  noble  army  contending  for  the  welfare  of  men — ^the 
church  militant,  but  preparing  to  be  soon  triumphant. 
Thus  labouring,  they  can  put  an  end  to  Slavery,  abolish 
war,  and  turn  all  the  nation's  creative  energies  to  produc- 
tion— their  legitimate  work. 
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Then  they  can  promote  the  advance  of  science,  of  lite- 
rature, of  the  arts — ^the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  We  see 
what  their  famed  progenitors  did  in  this  way  at  Venice, 
Florence,  Genoa.  I  inow  men  say  that  art  cannot  thrive 
in  a  EepubLc.  An  opportunity  is  offered  now  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  that  speech,  to  adorn  our  strength  with  beauty. 
A  great  amount  of  creative,  artistic  talent  is  rising  here, 
and  seeks  employment. 

They  can  endow  hospitals,  colleges,  normal  schools, 
found  libraries,  and  establish  lectures  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
He  that  has  the  wealth  of  a  king  may  spend  it  like  a  king, 
not  for  ostentation,  but  for  use.  They  can  set  before  men 
examples  of  industry,  economy,  truth,  justice,  honesty, 
charity,  of  religion  at  her  daily  work  of  manliness  in  life — 
all  this  as  no  other  men.  Their  charities  need  not  stare 
you  in  the  face ;  like  violets,  their  fragrance  may  reach  you 
before  you  see  them.  The  bare  mention  of  tnese  things 
recalls  the  long  list  of  benefactors,  names  familiar  to  you 
all — ^for  there  is  one  thing  which  this  city  was  once  more 
famous  for  than  her  enterprise,  and  that  is  her  charity — 
the  charity  which  flows  in  public ; — ^the  noiseless  stream 
that  shows  itself  only  in  the  greener  growth  which  marks 
its  path. 

Such  are  the  position,  temptations,  opportunities  of  this 
class.  What  is  their  practical  influence  on  Church  and 
State — on  the  economy  of  mankind  P  what  are  they  doing 
in  the  nation  ?  I  must  judge  them  by  the  highest  stand- 
ard that  I  know,  the  standard  of  justice,  of  absolute  reli- 
gion, not  out  of  my  own  caprice.  Bear  with  me  while  I 
attempt  to  tell  the  truth  which  I  have  seen.  If  I  see  it 
not,  pity  me,  and  seek  better  instruction  where  you  can 
find  it.  But  if  I  see  a  needed  truth,  and  for  my  own  sake 
refiise  to  speak,  bear  with  me  no  more.  Bid  me  then 
repent.  I  am  speaking  of  men,  strong  men  too,  and  shall 
not  spare  the  truth. 

There  is  always  a  conservative  element  in  society ;  yes, 
an  element  which  resists  the  further  application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  public  affairs.  Once  the  fighters  and  their 
children  were  uppermost,  and  represented  that  element. 
Then  the  merchants  were  reformatory,  radical  in  colli- 
sion with  the  nobles.    They  were  "  Whigs" — ^the  nobles 
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were  "Tories."  The  merchants  formed  themselves  into 
companies,  and  got  power  from  the  crown  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  nobles,  whom  the  crown  also  feared. 
It  is  so  in  England  now.  The  great  revolution  in  the 
laws  of  trade  lately  effected  there,  was  brought  about  by 
the  merchants  though  opposed  by  the  lords.  The  anti- 
corn  law  league  was  a  trades'  union  of  merchants  contend- 
ing against  the  owners  of  the  soil.  There  the  lord  of  land, 
and  by  birth,  is  slowly  giving  way  to  the  lord  of  money, 
who  is  powerful  by  his  knowledge  or  his  wealth.  There 
will  always  be  such  an  element  in  society.  Here  I  think 
it  is  represented  by  the  merchants.  They  are  backward  in 
all  reforms,  excepting  such  as  their  own  interest  demands. 
Thus  they  are  blind  to  the  evils  of  Slavery,  at  least  silent 
about  them.  How  few  commercial  or  political  newspapers 
in  the  land  ever  seriously  oppose  this  great  national 
wickedness  !  Nay,  how  many  of  them  favour  its  extension 
and  preservation  !  A  few  years  ago,  in  this  very  city,  a 
mob  of  men,  mainly  from  this  class,  it  is  said,  insulted 
honest  women  peaceably  met  to  consult  for  the  welfare  of 
Christian  slaves  in  a  Christian  land — ^met  to  pray  for 
them !  A  merchant  of  this  city  says  publicly,  that  a  large 
majority  of  his  brethren  would  kidnap  a  fugitive  slave  in 
Boston ;  says  it  with  no  blush  and  without  contradiction.* 
It  was  men  of  this  class  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  had  it  guaranteed  them  for  twenty  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  Constitution;  through  their 
instigation  that  this  foul  blot  was  left  to  defile  the  republic 
and  gather  blackness  from  age  to  age;  through  their 
means  that  the  nation  stands  before  the  world  pledged  to 
maintain  it.  They  could  end  Slavery  at  once,  at  least 
could  end  the  national  connection  with  it,  but  it  is  through 
their  support  that  it  continues:  that  it  acquires  new 
strength,  new  boldness,  new  territory,  darkens  the  nation's 
fame  and  hope,  delays  aU  other  reformations  in  Church 
and  State  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  Yes,  it  is  through 
their  influence  that  the  chivalry,  the  wisdom,  patriotism, 
eloquence, — ^yea,  religion  of  the  free  States, — ^are  all  silent 
when  the  word  Slavery  is  pronounced. 

*  Subsequent  events  (in  1850  and  1851)  show  that  he  was  right  in  his 
statement.  What  was  thought  calumny  then  has  become  history  since, 
and  is  now  the  glory  and  boast  of  Boston. 
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The  Senate  of  Massacliusetts  represents  this  more  than 
any  other  class.  But  all  last  winter  it  could  not  say  one 
word  against  the  wickedness  of  this  sin,  allowed  to  liye 
and  grow  greater  in  the  land.*  Just  before  the  last  elec- 
tion something  could  be  said!  Do  speech  and  silence 
mean  the  same  thing  P 

This  class  opposed  aboUsbing  imprisonment  for  debt, 
thinking  it  endangered  trade.  They  now  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  temperance  and  the  abolition  of  the  gallows. 
They  see  the  evils  of  war ;  they  cannot  see  its  sin ;  will 
sustain  men  who  belp  plunge  the  nation  into  its  present 
disgraceful  and  cowardly  conflict ;  will  encourage  foolish 
young  men  to  go  and  fight  in  this  wicked  war.  A 
great  man  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  perhaps  it 
is  not  an  American  habit  to  consider  the  natural  justice  of 
a  war,  but  to  count  its  cost!  A  terrible  saying  that! 
There  is  a  Power  which  considers  its  justice,  and  will 
demand  of  us  the  blood  we  have  wickedly  poured  out ; 
blood  of  Americans,  blood  of  the  Mexicans !  They  favour 
indirect  taxation,  which  is  taxing  the  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich ;  they  continue  to  support  the  causes  of  poverty ; 
as  a  class  they  are  blind  to  this  great  evil  of  popular  igno- 
rance— the  more  terrible  evib  of  licentiousness,  drunken- 
ness and  crime !  They  can  enrich  themselves  by  demoral- 
izing their  brothers.  I  wish  it  was  an  American  habit  to 
count  the  cost  of  that.  Some  "  fanatic  "  will  consider  its 
justice.  If  they  see  these  evils  they  look  not  for  their 
cause;  at  least  strive  not  to  remove  that  cause.  They 
have  long  known  that  every  year  more  money  is  paid  in 
Boston  for  poison  drink  to  be  swallowed  on  the  spot, 
a  drink  which  does  no  man  any  good,  which  fills  your 

*  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  published  a  letter  in  favour  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.    In  it  he  said  :  "  Upon  the  reAisal  of  re-annexation 

THE  TARIFF   AS  ▲  PRACTICAL  MEASURE   PALLS   WHOLLY  AND   FOR   EYER,  and 

we  shall  thereafter  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  taxes  to  snpport  the 
Government.*'  Notwithstanding  this  foolish  threat,  a  large  number  of 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  remonstrated  against  annexation.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  large  majority,  passed  a  resolve  declaring  that 
Massachusetts  "  announces  her  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  further 
extension  of  American  Slavery,"  and  "  declares  her  earnest  and  unalter- 
able purpose  to  use  every  lawful  and  constitutional  measure  for  its  over- 
throw and  entire  extinction,"  etc.  But  the  Senate  voted  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  State  was  already  sufficient !  The  passage  in  the  text  refers 
to  these  circumstaiices. 

VOL.  VII.  C 
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asylums  with  paupers,  your  gaols  with  criminals,  and 
houses  with  unutterable  misery  in  father,  mother,  wife  and 
child, — ^more  money  every  year  than  it  would  take  to  build 
your  new  aqueduct  and  brmg  abundance  of  water  fresh  to 
every  house !  *  If  they  have  not  known  it,  why  it  was 
their  fault,  for  the  fact  was  there  crying  to  heaven  against 
us  all.  As  they  are  the  most  powerful  class,  the  elder 
brothers — American  nobles,  if  you  will — ^it  was  their  duty  to 
look  out  for  their  weaker  brother.  No  man  has  strength 
for  himself  alone.  To  use  it  for  one's  self  alone,  that  is  a 
sin.  I  do  not  think  they  are  conscious  of  the  evil  they  do, 
or  the  evils  they  allow.  I  speak  not  of  motives,  omy  of 
facts. 

This  class  controls  the  State.  The  effects  of  that  control 
appear  in  our  legislation.  ^  I  know  there  are  some  noble 
men  in  political  Hfe,  who  have  gone  there  with  the  loftiest 
motives,  men  that  ask  only  after  what  is  right.  I  honour 
such  men — honour  them  all  the  more  because  they  seem 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  men  far  above  the  spirit  of 
any  class.  I  must  speak  of  what  commonly  takes  place. 
Our  politics  are  chiefly  mercantile,  politics  in  which  money 
is  preferred,  and  man  postponed.  When  the  two  come 
into  collision,  the  man  goes  to  the  waU  and  the  street  is 
left  clear  for  the  dollars.  A  few  years  ago,  in  monarchical 
France,  a  report  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
population  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns — a  truthful 
report,  but  painful  to  read,  for  it  told  of  strong  men 
oppressing  the  weak.f  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  un- 
disguised statement  of  the  good  and  ill  could  be  tolerated 
in  Democratic  America ;  no,  not  of  the  condition  of  men  iu 
New  England;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  a  book 
setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  labouring  men  and 
women  of  the  South  ?  I  know  very  well  what  is  thought 
of  the  few  men  who  attempt  to  tell  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe,  except  Russia 
and  Turkey,  which  cares  so  little  for  the  class  which  reaps  ' 
down  its  harvests  and  does  the  hard  work.  When  you 
protect  the  rights  of  all,  you  protect  also  the  property  of 
each,  and  by  that  very  act.     To  begin  the  other  way  is 

*  It  was  then  thought  that  the  aqueduct  would  cost  but  $2,000,000. 
t  I  refer  to  the  Report  of  M.  Villerme,  in  the  M^moi/res  de  Vlnstitut^ 
torn.  Izxi. 
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quite  contrary  to  nature.  But  our  politicians  cannot  say 
too  little  for  men,  nor  too  much  for  money.  Take  the 
politicians  most  famous  and  honoured  at  this  day,  and 
what  have  they  done  ?  They  have  laboured  for  a  tariff,  or 
for  free-trade ;  but  what  have  they  done  for  man  P — ^nay, 
what  have  they  attempted  ? — ^to  restore  natural  rights  to 
men  notoriously  deprived  of  them  ;  progressively  to  elevate 
their  material,  moral,  social  condition?  I  think  no  one 
pretends  it.  Even  in  proclamations  for  thanksgiving  and 
days  of  prayer,  it  is  not  the  most  needy  we  are  bid  remem- 
her.  Public  sins  are  not  pointed  out  to  be  repented  of. 
Slave-holding  States  shut  up  in  their  gaols  our  coloured  sea- 
men soon  as  they  arrive  in  a  Southern  port.  A  few  years 
ago,  at  a  time  of  considerable  excitement  here  on  the  Slavery 
question,  a  petition  was  sent  from  this  place  by  some 
merchants  and  others,  to  one  of  our  senators,  praying  Con- 
gress to  abate  that  evil.  For  a  long  time  that  senator 
could  find  no  opportunity  to  present  the  petition.  You 
know  how  much  was  said  and  what  was  done !  Had  the 
South  demanded  every  tenth  or  twentieth  bale  of  "do- 
mestics" coming  from  the  North ;  had  a  petition  relative 
to  that  grievance  been  sent  to  Congress,  and  a  senator 
unreasonably  delayed  to  present  it,  how  much  more  would 
have  been  said  and  done ;  when  he  came  back  he  would 
hare  been  hustled  out  of  Boston  1  When  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  sent  home  our  messengers — driving  them 
off  with  reproach,  insult,  and  danger  of  their  lives- — little 
is  said  and  nothing  done.  But  if  the  barbarous  natives  of 
Sumatra  interfere  with  our  commerce,  why,  we  send  a  ship 
and  lay  their  towns  in  ruins,  and  murder  the  men  and 
women!  We  all  know  that  for  some  years  Congress 
refused  to  receive  petitions  relative  to  Slavery;  and  we 
know  how  tamely  that  was  borne  by  the  class  who  com- 
monly control  political  affairs !  What  if*  Congress  had 
refused  to  receive  petitions  relative  to  a  tariff,  or  free-trade, 
to  the  shipping  interest,  or  the  manufacturing  interest? 
When  the  rights  of  men  were  concerned,  three  million 
men,  only  the  "fanatics"  complained.  The  political  news- 
papers said,  "  Hush !  *' 

The  merchant-manufacturers  want  a  protective  tariff  ; 
the  merchant-importers,  free-trade;  and  so  the  national 
poUtics  hinge  upon  that  question.     When  Massachusetts 

c  2 
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was  a  carrying  State,  she  wanted  free-trade ;  now  a  manu- 
factiiring  State,  she  desires  protection.  That  is  all  natural 
enough ;  men  wish  to  protect  their  interests,  whatsoever 
they  may  be.  But  no  talk  is  made  about  protecting  the 
labour  of  the  rude  man,  who  has  no  capital,  nor  skill, 
nothing  but  his  natural  force  of  muscles.  The  foreigner 
underbids  him,  monopolizing  most  of  the  brute  labour  of 
our  large  towns  and  internal  improvements.  There  is  no 
protection,  no  talk  of  protection  for  the  carpenter  or  the 
bricklayer.  I  do  not  complain  of  that.  I  rejoice  to  see 
the  poor  wretches  of  the  old  world  finding  a  home  where 
our  fathers  found  one  before.  Yet,  if  we  cared  for  men 
more  than  for  money,  and  were  consistent  with  our  prin- 
ciples of  protection,  why,  we  shoidd  exclude  all  foreign 
workmen,  as  well  as  their  work,  and  so  raise  the  wages  of 
the  native  hands.  That  would  doubtless  be  very  foolish 
legislation — ^but  perhaps  not,  on  that  account,  very  strange. 
I  know  we  are  told  that  without  protection,  our  hand- 
worker, whose  capital  is  his  skill,  cannot  compete  with 
the  operative  of  Manchester  and  Brussels,  because  that 
operative  is  paid  but  little.  I  know  not  if  it  be  true,  or  a 
mistake.  But  who  ever  told  us  such  men  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  slave  of  South.  Carolina  who  is  paid  nothing  ? 
We  have  legislation  to  protect  our  own  capital  against 
foreign  capital ;  perhaps  our  own  labour  against  the 
"  pauper  of  Europe ;"  why  not  against  the  slave  labour  of 
the  Southern  States  ?  Because  the  controlling  class  prefers 
money  and  postpones  man.  Yet  the  slave-breeder  is  pro- 
tected. He  has,  I  think,  the  only  real  monopoly  in  the 
land.  No  importer  can  legally  spoil  his  market,  for  the 
foreign  slave  is  contraband.  If  I  imderstand  the  matter, 
the  importation  of  slaves  was  allowed,  until  such  men  as 
pleased  could  accumulate  their  stock.  The  reason  why  it 
was  afterwards  •forbidden  I  think  was  chiefly  a  mercantile 
reason:  the  slave-breeder  wanted  a  monopoly,  for  God 
knows  and  you  know  that  it  is  no  worse  to  steal  grown 
men  in  Africa  than  to  steal  new  born  babies  in  Maryland, 
to  have  them  bom  for  the  sake  of  stealing  them.  Free 
labour  may  be  imported,  for  it  helps  the  merchant-producer 
and  the  merchant-manufacturer.  Slave  labour  is  declared 
contraband,  for  the  merchant  slave-breeders  want  a  mono- 
poly. 
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This  same  preference  of  money  over  men  appears  in 
many  special  statutes.  In  most  of  our  manirfacturing 
companies  the  capital  is  divided  into  shares  so  large  that  a 
poor  man  cannot  invest  therein!  This  could  easily  be 
avoided.  A  man  steals  a  candlestick  out  of  a  church,  and 
goes  to  the  State  prison  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Another 
quarrels  with  a  man,  maims  him  for  life,  and  is  sent  to  the 
common  gaol  for  six  months.  A  boimty  is  paid,  or  was 
until  lately,  on  every  gallon  of  intoxicating  drink  manu- 
factured here  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  we  begin 
with  taking  care  of  the  rights  of  man,  it  seems  easy  to  take 
care  of  the  rights  of  labour  and  of  capital.  To  begin  the 
other  way  is  quite  another  thing.  A  nation  making  laws 
for  the  nation  is  a  noble  sight.  The  government  of  all,  by 
all,  and  for  all,  is  a  Democracy.  When  that  government 
follows  the  eternals  laws  of  God,  it  is  founding  what  Christ 
called  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  the  predominating 
class  making  laws  not  for  the  nation's  good,  but  only  for 
its  own,  is  a  sad  spectacle  ;  no  reasoning  can  make  it  other 
than  a  sorry  sight.  To  see  able  men  prostituting  their 
talents  to  such  a  work,  that  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights ! 
I  know  all  other  nations  have  set  us  the  example,  yet  it  is 
painful  to  see  it  followed,  and  here. 

Our  politics,  being  mainly  controlled  by  this  class,  are 
chiefly  mercantile,  the  politics  of  pedlers.  So  political 
management  often  becomes  a  trick.  Hence  we  have  many 
pohticians,  and  raise  a  harvest  of  them  every  year,  that 
crop  never  failing,  party-men  who  can  legislate  for  a  class  ; 
but  we  have  scarce  one  great  statesman  who  can  step 
before  bis  class,  beyond  his  age,  and  legislate  for  a  whole 
nation,  leading  the  people  and  giving  us  new  ideas  to 
incarnate  in  the  multitude,  his  word  becoming  flesh.  We 
have  not  planters,  but  trimmers  !  A  great  statesman  never 
came  of  mercantile  politics,  only  of  politics  considered  as 
the  national  application  of  religion  to  life.  Our  political 
morals,  you  all  know  what  they  are,  the  morals  of  a 
huckster.  This  is  no  new  thing ;  the  same  game  was 
played  long  ago  in  Yenice,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  the  result 
is  well  known.  A  merely  mercantile  politician  is  very 
sharp-sighted,  and  perhaps  far-sighted ;  but  a  doUar  will 
cover  the  whole  field  of  his  vision,  and  he  can  never  see 
through  it.     The  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  is 
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considerably  greater  than  our  whole  population  when  we 
declared  Independence,  yet  how  much  talk  will  a  tariff 
make,  or  a  public  dinner  :  how  little  the  welfare  of  three 
million  men  I  Said  I  not  truly,  our  most  famous  politicians 
are,  in  the  general  way,  only  mercantile  party-men  ?  Which 
of  these  men  has  shown  the  most  interest  in  those  three 
million  slaves  ?  The  man  who  in  the  Senate  of  a  Christian 
Republic  valued  them  at  twelve  hundred  million  dollars ! 
Shall  respectable  men  say,  "  We  do  not  care  what  sort  of  a 
Government  the  people  have,  so  long  as  we  get  our 
dividends."  Some  say  so;  many  men  do  not  say  that, 
but  think  so,  and  act  accordingly !  The  Government, 
therefore,  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  get  their  divi- 
dends. 

This  class  of  men  buys  up  legislators,  consciously  or 
not,  and  pays  them,  for  valued  received.  Yes,  so  great  is 
its  daring  and  its  conscious  power,  that  we  have  recently 
seen  our  most  famous  poUtician  bought  up,  the  stoutest 
understanding  that  one  finds  now  extant  in  this  whole 
nineteenth  century,  perhaps  the  ablest  head  since  Napoleon. 
None  can  deny  his  greatness,  his  public  services  in  times 
past,  nor  his  awful  power  of  intellect.  I  say  we  have  seen 
him,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  pensioned  by  this 
class,  or  a  portion  thereof,  and  thereby  put  mainly  in  their 
hands !  When  a  whole  nation  rises  up  and  publicly  throws 
its  treasures  at  the  feet  of  a  great  man  who  has  stood 
forth  manfully  contending  for  the  nation,  and  bids  him 
take  their  honours  and  their  gold  as  a  poor  pay  for  noble 
works,  why  that  sight  is  beautiful,  the  multitude  shouting 
hosanna  to  their  King,  and  spreading  their  garments 
imderneath  his  feet  I  Man  is  loyal,  and  such  honours  so 
paid,  and  to  such,  are  doubly  gracious  ;  becoming  alike  to 
him  that  takes  and  those  who  give.  Yes,  when  a  single 
class,  to  whom  some  man  has  done  a  great  service,  goes 
openly  and  makes  a  memorial  thereof  in  gold  and  honours 
paid  to  him,  why  that  also  is  noble  and  beautiful.  But 
when  a  single  class,  in  a  country  where  political  doings 
are  more  public  than  elsewhere  in  the  whole  world,  secretly 
buys  up  a  man,  in  high  place  and  world-famous,  giving 
him  a  retaining  fee  for  life,  why  the  deed  is  one  I  do 
not  wish  to  call  by  name  I  Could  such  men  do  this  with- 
out a  secret  shame  ?  I  will  never  believe  it  of  my  country- 
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men .•  A  gift  bUnds  a  wise  man's  eyes,  perverts  the  words 
even  of  the  righteous,  stopping  his  mouth  with  gold  so 
that  he  cannot  reprove  a  wrong  I  But  there  is  an  absolute 
justice  which  is  neither  bought  nor  sold !  I  know  other 
nations  have  done  the  same,  and  with  like  effect.  "  Fight 
with  silver  weapons,"  said  the  Delphic  oracle,  "  and  you'll 
conquer  all."  It  has  always  been  the  craft  of  despots  to  buy 
up  aspiring  talent ;  some  with  a  titlp,  some  with  gold.  Alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign  is  the  same  thing  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  whether  the  sovereign  be  an  eagle  or  a  guinea. 
Some  American,  it  is  said,  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  one 
side  of  a  dime,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  other. 
The  Constitution  and  a  considerable  commentary  might 
perhaps  be  written  on  the  two  sides  of  a  dollar  ! 

This  class  controls  the  Churches,  as  the  State.  Let  me 
stow  the  effect  of  that  control.  I  am  not  to  try  men  in  a 
narrow  way,  by  my  own  theological  standard,  but  by  the 
standard  of  manliness  and  Christianity.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  clergy  are  on  the  side  of  power.  All  history 
proves  this,  our  own  most  abundantly.  The  clergy  also 
are  unconsciously  bought  up,  their  speech  paid  for,  or  their 
silence.  As  a  class,  did  they  ever  denounce  a  public  sin  ? 
a  popular  sin  ?  Perhaps  they  have.  Do  they  do  it  now 
and  here  ?  Take  Boston  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  more  clerical  preaching  against  the  aboli- 
tionists than  against  Slavery ;  perhaps  more  preaching 
against  the  temperance  movement  than  in  its  favour, 
with  the  exception  of  disbelieving  the  popular  theology, 
your  evangelical  alliance  knows  no  sin  but  "  original  sin," 
unless  indeed  it  be  "  organic  sins,"  which  no  one  is  to 
blame  for  ;  no  sinner  but  Adam  and  the  devil ;  no  saving 
righteousness  but  the  *'  imputed."  I  know  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  I  would  go  far  to  do  them  honour,  pious  men 
who  lift  up  a  warning — ^yes,bear  Christian  testimony  against 
public  sins.  I  am.  speaking  of  the  mass  of  the  clergy. 
Christ  said  the  priests  of  His  time  had  made  a  den  of  thieves 
out  of  God's  house  of  prayer.  Now  they  conform  to  the 
public  sins,  and  apologize  for  popular  crime.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  forgive  an  offence :  who  does  not  need  that  favour 
and  often  ?     But  to  forgive  the  theory  of  crime,  to  have  a 

*  This  was  printed  in  1846.     In  1850,  and  since,  these  men  have  pub- 
liclj  gloried  in  a  similar  act  even  more  atrocious. 
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theory  which  does  that,  is  quite  another  thing.  Large 
cities  are  alike  the  court  and  camp  of  the  mercantile  class, 
and  what  I  have  just  said  is  more  eminently  true  of  the  clergy 
in  such  towns.  Let  me  give  an  example.  Not  long  ago 
the  Unitarian  clergy  published  a  protest  against  American 
Slavery.  It  was  moderate,  but  firm  and  manly.  Almost  all 
the  clergy  in  the  country  signed  it.  In  the  large  towns 
few  :  they  mainly  young  men  and  in  the  least  considerable 
churches.  The  young  men  seemed  not  to  understand  their 
contract,  for  the  essential  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  contract 
is  sometimes  written  between  the  lines  and  in  sympathetic 
ink.  Is  a  steamboat  burned  or  lost  on  the  waters,  how 
many  preach  on  that  affliction !  Yet  how  few  preached 
against  the  war?  A  preacher  may  say  he  hates  it  as  a 
man,  no  words  could  describe  his  loathmg  at  it;  but  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  he  dares  not  say  a  word !  What  clergy- 
men tell  of  the  sins  of  Boston, — of  intemperance,  licen- 
tiousness ;  who  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  who  of 
them  lays  bare  our  public  sin  as  Christ  of  old ;  who  tells 
the  causes  of  poverty,  and  thousand- handed  crime ;  who 
aims  to  apply  Christianity  to  business,  to  legislation,  politics, 
to  all  the  nation's  life !  Once  the  church  was  the  bride  of 
Christ,  living  by  His  creative,  animating  love ;  her  children 
were  apostles,  prophets,  men  by  the  same  spirit,  variously 
inspired  with  power  to  heal,  to  help,  to  guide  mankind. 
Now  she  seems  the  widow  of  Christ,  poorly  living  on  the 
dower  of  other  times.  Nay,  the  Christ  is  not  dead,  and  it 
is  her  alimony,  not  her  dower.  Her  children — ^no  such 
heroic  sons  gather  about  her  table  as  before.  In  her 
dotage  she  blindly  shoves  them  ofi*,  not  counting  men  as 
sons  of  Christ.  Is  her  day  gone  by  ?  The  clergy  answer 
the  end  they  were  bred  for,  paid  for.  Will  they  say,  "We 
should  lose  our  influence  were  we  to  tell  of  this  and  do 
these  things  ?''  *   It  is  not  true.    Their  ancient  influence  is 

•    *  Keble,  in  one  of  his  poems,  represents  a  mother  seeing  her  sportive 
son  "  enacting  holy  rites,"  and  thus  describes  her  emotions  : — 
"  She  sees  in  heart  an  empty  throne, 
And  falling,  falling  far  away, 
Him  whom  the  Lord  hath  placed  thereon  r 
She  hears  the  dread  Proclaimer  say, 
•  Cast  ye  the  lot,  in  trembling  cast, 
The  traitor  to  his  place  hath  past, — 
Strive  ye  with  prayer  and  fast  to  guide 
The  dangerous  glory  where  it  shall  abide.* " 
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already  gone !  Who  asks,  "  What  do  the  clergy  think  of 
the  tariff,  or  free  trade,  of  annexation,  or  the  war,  of 
Slavery,  or  the  education  movement  P"  Why,  no  man. 
It  is  sad  to  say  these  things.  Would  God  they  were  not 
true.  Look  round  you,  and  if  you  can,  come  tell  me  they 
are  false. 

We  are  not  singular  in  this.  In  all  lands  the  clergy 
favours  the  controlling  class.  Bossuet  would  make  the 
monarchy  swallow  up  all  other  institutions,  as  in  history 
he  sacrificed  all  nations  to  the  Jews.  In  England  the 
established  clergy  favours  the  nobililty,  the  crown,  not  the 
people;  opposes  all  freedom  of  trade,  aU  freedom  in  reli- 
gion, all  generous  education  of  the  people ;  its  gospel  is  the 
gospel  for  a  class,  not  Christ's  gospel  for  mankind.  Here 
also  the  sovereign  is  the  head  of  the  church,  it  favours  the 
prevailing  power,  represents  the  morality,  the  piety  which 
chances  to  be  popular,  nor  less  nor  more  ;  the  Christianity 
of  the  street,  not  of  Christ- 
Here  trade  tates  the  place  of  the  army,  navy,  and  court 
in  other  lands.  That  is  well,  but  it  takes  also  the  place  in 
great  measure  of  science,  art,  and  literature.  So  we  be-  1 
come  Yulgar,  and  have  little  but  trade  to  show.  The  rich, 
man's  son  seldom  devotes  himself  to  literature,  science,  or\ 
art;  only  to  getting  more  money,  or  to  living  in  idle-  \ 
ness  on  what  he  has  inherited.  When  money  is  the  end, 
what  need  to  look  for  anything  more  ?  He  degenerates 
into  the  class  of  consumers,  and  thinks  it  an  honour.  He 
is  ashamed  of  his  father's  blood,  proud  of  his  gold.  A  good 
deal  of  scientific  labour  meets  with  no  reward,  but  itself. 
In  our  country  this  falls  almost  wholly  upon  poor  men. 
Literature,  science,  and  art  are  mainly  in  their  hands, 
yet  are  controlled  by  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Here  and  there  an  exceptional  man  differs  from  that,  but 
the  mass  of  writers  conform.  In  England,  the  national 
literature  favours  the  church,  the  crown,  the  nobility,  the 
prevailing  class.  Another  literature  is  rising,  but  is  not 
yet  national,  still  less  canonized.  We  have  no  American 
literature  which  is  permanent.  Our  scholarly  books  are 
only  an  imitation  of  a  foreign  type ;  they  do  not  reflect  our 
morals,  manners,  politics,  or  religion,  not  even  our  rivers, 
monntains,  sky.  They  have  not  the  smell  of  our  ground 
in  their  breath.     The  real  American  literature  is  found 
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only  in  newspapers  and  speeches,  perhaps  in  some  novel, 
hot,  passionate,  but  poor  and  extemporaneous.     That  is 
our  national  literature.     Does  that  favour  man — represent 
man  ?     Certainly  not.     All  is  the  reflection  of  this  most 
powerful  class.     The  truths  that  are  told  are  for  them,  and 
the  lies.     Therein  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  getting  into 
the  form  of  thought.     JPolitics  represent  the  morals  of  the 
controlling  class,  the  morals  and  manners  of  rich  Peter 
and  David  on  a  large  scale.    Look  at  that  index,  you  would 
sometimes  think  you  were  not  in  the  Senate  of  a  great 
nation,  but  in  a  board  of  brokers,  angry  and  higgling 
about  stocks.     Once,  in  the  nation's  loftiest  hour,  she  rose 
inspired,  and  said :  "  All  men  are  bom  equal,  each  with 
unalienable  rights ;  that  is  self-evident."    Now  she  repents 
her  of  the  vision  and  the  saying.     It  does  not  appear  in 
her  literature,  nor  church,  nor  state.     Instead  of  that, 
through  this  controlling  class,  the  nation  says :  "  All  dol- 
lars are  equal,  however  got ;  each  has  unalienable  rights. 
Let  no  man  question  that!''     This  appears  in  literature 
and  legislation.  Church  and  State.    The  morals  of  a  nation, 
of  its  controlling  class,  always  get  summed  up  in  its  political 
action.     That  is  the  barometer  of  the  moral  weather.     The 
voters  are  always  fairly  represented. 

The  wicked  baron,  bad  of  heart,  and  bloody  of  hand, 
has  past  oflf  with  the  ages  which  gave  birth  to  such  a  brood, 
but  the  bad  merchant  still  lives.     He  cheats  in  his  trade ; 
sometimes  against  the  law^  commonly  with  it.     His  truth 
is  never  wholly  true,  nor  his  lie  wholly  false.     He  over- 
reaches the  ignorant ;  makes  hard  bargains  with  men  in 
their  trouble,  for  he  knows  that  a  falling  man  will  catch 
at  red-hot  iron.      He  takes  the  pound  of  flesh,  though' 
that  bring   away   all  the  life-blood  with  it.     He  loves 
private  contracts,  digging  through  walls  in  secret.     No 
interest  is  illegal  if  he  can  get  it.    He  cheats  the  nation  with, 
false  invoices,  and  swears  lies  at  the  custom-house ;  will 
not  pay  his  taxes,  but  moves  out  of  town  on  the  last  of 
April.*    He  oppresses  the  men  who  saQ  his  ships,  forcing 

*  It  is  the  cnstom  in  Massaclinsetts  to  tax  men  in  the  place  where 
they  reside,  on  the  first  day  of  May ;  as  the  taxes  differ  very  much  in 
different  towns  of  the  same  State,  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  escape  the 
bnrden  of  taxation. 
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them  to  be  temperate,  only  that  he  may  consume  the  value 
of  their  drink.  He  provides  for  them  unsuitable  bread 
and  meat.  He  would  not  engage  in  the  African  slave 
trade,  for  he  might  lose  his  ships,  and  perhaps  more;  but 
he  is  always  ready  to  engage  in  the  American  slave  trade, 
and  calls  you  a  "  fanatic"  if  you  tell  him  it  is  the  worse  of 
the  two.  He  cares  not  whether  he  sells  cotton  or  the  man 
who  wears  it,  if  he  only  gets  the  money ;  cotton  or  negro, 
it  is  the  same  to  him.  He  would  not  keep  a  drink-hole  in 
Ann  Street,  only  own  and  rent  it.  He  wiU  bring  or 
make  whole  cargoes  of  the  poison  that  deals  "  damnation 
roimd  the  land."  He  thinks  it  vulgar  to  carry  rum  about 
in  a  jug,  respectable  in  a  ship.  He  makes  paupers,  and 
leaves  others  to  support  them.  Tell  not  him  of  the  misery 
of  the  poor,  he  knows  better ;  nor  of  our  paltry  way  of 
dealing  with  public  crime,  he  wants  more  gaols,  and  a 
speedier  gallows.  You  see  his  character  in  letting  his 
houses,  his  houses  for  the  poor.  He  is  a  stone  in  the  lame 
man's  shoe.  He  is  the  poor  man's  devil.  The  Hebrew 
devil  that  so  worried  Job  is  gone ;  so  is  the  brutal  devil 
that  awed  our  fathers.  Nobody  fears  them  ;  they  vanish 
hefore  cock-crowing.  But  this  devil  of  the  nmeteenth 
century  is  still  extant.  He  has  gone  into  trade,  and  adver- 
tises in  the  papers ;  his  name  is  "  good"  in  the  street.  He 
"makes  money;"  the  world  is  poorer  by  his  wealth.  He 
spends  it  as  he  made  it,  like  a  devil,  on  himself,  his 
family  alone,  or,  worse  yet,  for  show.  He  can  build  a 
church  out  of  his  gains,  to  have  his  morality,  his  Christianity 
preached  in  it,  and  call  that  the  gospel,  as  Aaron  called  a 
calf — ^God.  He  sends  rum  and  missionaries  to  the  same 
barbarians,  the  one  to  damn,  the  other  to  " save;"  both  for 
his  own  advantage,  for  his  patron  saint  is  Judas,  the  first 
saint  who  made  money  out  of  Christ.  Ask  not  him  to  do 
a  good  deed  in  private,  "  men  would  not  know  it,"  and 
"  the  example  would  be  lost ;"  so  he  never  lets  a  doUar 
slip  out  between  his  thumb  and  finger  without  leaving  his 
mark  on  both  sides  of  it.  B!e  is  not  forecasting  to  discern 
effects  in  causes,  nor  skilful  to  create  new  wealth,  only 
spry  in  the  scramble  for  what  others  have  made.  It 
is  easy  to  make  a  bargain  with  him,  hard  to  settle.  In 
pohtics  he  wants  a  Government  that  will  insure  his  divi- 
dends ;  so  asks  what  is  good  for  him,  but  ill  for  the  rest. 
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He  knows  no  right,  only  power ;  no  man  but  self;  no  God 
but  his  calf  of  gold. 

What  ejffect  has  he  on  young  men  P  They  had  better 
touch  poison.  If  he  takes  you  to  his  heart,  he  takes  you  in. 
What  influence  on  society  ?  To  taint  and  corrupt  it  all 
round.  He  contaminates  trade;  corrupts  politics,  making* 
abusive  laws,  not  asking  for  justice,  but  only  dividends. 
To  the  church  he  is  the  antichrist.  Yes,  the  very  devil, 
and  frightens  the  poor  minister  into  shameful  silence,  or, 
more  shameless  yet,  into  an  apology  for  crime ;  makes  him 
pardon  the  theory  of  crime  !  Let  us  look  on  that  monster 
— ^look  and  pass  by,  not  without  prayer. 

The  good  merchant  tells  the  truth,  and  thrives  by  that ; 
is  upright  and  downright ;  his  word  good  as  his  Bible  oath. 
He  pays  for  all  he  takes ;  though  never  so  rich  he  owns 
no  wicked  dollar  ;  all  is  openly,  honestly,  manfully  earned, 
and  a  full  equivalent  paid  for  it.  He  owns  money  and  is 
worth  a  man.  He  is  just  in  business  with  the  strong  ; 
charitable  in  dealing  with  the  weak.  His  counting-room  or 
his  shop  is  the  sanctuary  of  fairness,  justice,  a  school  of 
uprightness  as  well  as  thrift.  Industry  and  honour  go  hand 
in  hand  with  him.  He  gets  rich  by  industry  and  forecast, 
not  by.  slight  of  hand  and  shuffling  his  cards  to  another's 
loss.  No  men  become  the  poorer  because  he  is  rich.  He 
would  sooner  hurt  himself  than  wrong  another,  for  he  is  a 
man,  not  a  fox.  He  entraps  no  man  with  lies,  active  or 
passive.  His  honesty  is  better  capital  than  a  sharper's 
cunning.  Yet  he  makes  no  more  talk  about  justice  and 
honesty  than  the  sun  talks  of  light  and  heat ;  they  do  their 
own  talking.  His  profession  of  religion  is  all  practice. 
He  knows  that  a  good  man  is  just  as  near  heaven  in  his 
shop  as  in  his  church,  at  work  as  at  prayer ;  so  he  makes 
all  work  sacramental :  he  communes  with  God  and  man  in 
buying  and  selling — communion  in  both  kinds.  He  con- 
secrates his  week-day  and  his  work.  Christianity  appears 
more  divine  in  this  man's  deed  than  in  the  holiest  words 
of  apostle  or  saint.  He  treats,  every  man  as  he  wishes  all 
to  treat  him,  and  thinks  no  more  of  that  than  of  carrying 
one  for  every  ten.  It  is  the  rule  of  his  arithmetic.  You 
know  this  man  is  a  saint,  not  by  his  creed,  but  by  the 
letting  of  his  houses,  his  treatment  of  all  that  depend  on 
him.     He  is  a  father  to  defend  the  weak,  not  a  pirate  to 
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rob  tliem.  He  looks  out  for  the  welfare  of  all  that  he 
employs ;  if  they  are  his  help  he  is  theirs,  and  as  he  is  the 
strongest  so  the  greater  help.  His  private  prayer  appears 
in  his  pubKc  work,  for  in  his  devotion  he  does  not  apolo- 
gize for  his  sin,  but  asking  to  outgrow  that,  challenges  him- 
self to  new  worship  and  more  piety.  He  sets  on  foot  new 
enterprises  which  develop  the  nation's  wealth  and  help 
others  while  they  help  him.  He  wants  laws  that  take  care 
of  man's  rights,  knowing  that  then  he  can  take  care  of 
himself  and  of  his  own,  but  hurt  no  man  by  so  doing.  He 
asks  laws  for  the  weak,  not  against  them.  He  would  not 
take  vengeance  on  the  wicked,  but  correct  them.  His 
justice  tastes  of  charity.  He  tries  to  remove  the  causes 
of  poverty,  licentiousness,  of  all  crime,  and  thinks  that  is 
aUke  the  duty  of  Church  and  State.  Ask  not  him  to  make 
a  statesman  a  party-man,  or  the  churches  an  apology  for 
his  lowness.  He  knows  better ;  he  calls  that  infidelity. 
He  helps  the  weak  help  themselves.  He  is  a  moral 
educator,  a  church  of  Christ  gone  into  business,  a  saint  in 
trade.  The  Catholic  saint  who  stood  on  a  pillar's  top,  or 
shut  himself  into  a  den  and  fed  on  grass,  is  gone  to  his 
place — ^that  Christian  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  got  fame  in 
his  day.  No  man  honours  him  now  ;  nobody  even  imitates 
him.  But  the  saint  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  good 
merchant ;  he  is  wisdom  for  the  foolish,  strength  for  the 
weak,  warning  to  the  wicked,  and  a  blessing  to  all.  Build 
him  a  shrine  in  bank  and  church,  in  the  market  and  the 
exchange,  or  bmld  it  not,  no  saint  stands  higher  than 
this  saint  of  trade.  There  are  such  men,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old ;  such  men  in  Boston.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  such,  and  far  greater  and  better  than  I  have  told 
of,  for  I  purposely  under-colour  this  poor  sketch.  They 
need  no  word  of  mine  for  encouragement  or  sympathy. 
Have  they  not  Christ  and  God  to  aid  and  bless  them  ? 
"Would  that  some  word  of  mine  might  stir  the  heart  of 
others  to  be  such ;  your  hearts,  young  men.  They  rise 
there  clean  amid  the  dust  of  commerce  and  the  mechanic's 
busy  life,  and  stand  there  like  great  square  pyramids  in  the 
desert  amongst  the  Arabians'  shifting  tents.  Look  at 
them,  ye  young  men,  and  be  healed  of  your  folly.  It  is 
not  the  calling  which  corrupts  the  man,  but  the  men  the 
calling.     The  most  experienced  will  tell  you  so.     I  know 
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it  demands  manliness  to  make  a  man,  but  God  sent  you 
here  to  do  that  work. 

The  duty  of  this  class  is  quite  plain.  They  control  the 
wealth,  the  physical  strength,  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
the  nation.  They  now  display  an  energy  new  and  start- 
ling. No  ocean  is  safe  from  their  canvas ;  they  fill  the 
valleys ;  they  level  the  hills  ;  they  chain  the  rivers ;  they 
urge  the  willing  soil  to  double  harvests. .  Nature  opens  aU 
her  stores  to  them ;  like  the  fabled  dust  of  Egypt,  her 
fertile  bosom  teems  with  new  wonders,  new  forces  to  toil 
for  man.  No  race  of  men  in  times  of  peace  ever  displayed 
so  manly  an  enterprise,  an  energy  so  vigorous  as  this  class 
here  in  America.  Nothing  seems  impossible  to  them.  The 
instinct  of  production  was  never  so  strong  and  creative 
before.  They  are  proving  that  peace  can  stimulate  more 
than  war. 

Would  that  my  words  could  reach  all  of  this  class. 
Think  not  I  love  to  speak  hard  words,  and  so  often ;  say 
not  that  I  am  setting  the  poor  against  the  rich.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  I  am  trying  to  set  the  strong  in  favour  of  the 
weak.  I  speak  for  man.  Are  you  not  all  brothers,  rich  or 
poor  ?  I  am  here  to  gratify  no  vulgar  ambition,  but  in  reli- 
gion's name  to  teU  their  duty  to  the  most  powerful  class  iu 
all  this  land.  I  must  speak  the  truth  I  know,  though  I 
may  recoil  with  trembling  at  the  words  I  speak ;  yes,  though 
their  flame  should  scorch  my  own  lips,  ^e  of  the  evil^  I 
complain  of  are  your  misfortune,  not  your  fault.  Perhaps 
the  best  hearts  in  the  land,  no  less  than  the  ablest  heads, 
are  yours.  If  the  evils  be  done  unconsciously,  then  it  will 
be  Neatness  to  be  higher  than  society,  aid  with  your 
good  overcome  its  evil.  All  men  see  your  energy,  your 
honour,  your  disciplined  intellect.  Let  them  see  your  good- 
jness,  justice,  Christianity.  The  age  demands  of  you  a 
idevelopment  of  religion  proportionate  with  the  vigour  of 
your  mind  and  arms.  Trade  is  silently  making  a  wonder- 
j'ful  revolution.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  therefore 
see  it  not.  All  property  has  become  moveable,  and  there- 
fore power  departs  from  the  family  of  the  first-bom,  and 
comes  to  the  family  of  mankind.  God  only  controls  this 
revolution,  but  you  can  help  it  forward,  or  retard  it.  The 
freedom  of  labour,  and  the  freedom  of  trade,  will  work 
wonders  little  dreamed  of  yet ;  one  is  now  uniting  all  men 
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of  the  same  nation;  the  other,  some  day,  will  weave  all 
tribes  together  into  one  mighty  family.  Then  who  shall 
dare  break  its  peace  P  I  caimot  now  stop  to  tell  half  the 
proud  achievements  I  foresee  resulting  from  the  fierce 
energy  that  animates  your  yet  unconscious  hearts.  Men 
live  faster  than  ever  before.  Life,  like  money,  like  me- 
chanical power,  is  getting  intensified  and  condensed.  The 
application  of  science  to  the  arts,  the  use  of  wind,  water, 
steam,  electricity,  for  human  works,  is  a  wonderful  fact, 
far  greater  than  the  fables  of  old  time.  The  modem 
Cadmus  has  yoked  fire  and  water  in  an  iron  bond.  The 
new  Prometheus  sends  the  fire  of  heaven  from  town  to 
town  to  run  his  errands.  We  talk  by  lightning.  Even 
now  these  new  achievements  have  greatly  multiplied  the 
powers  of  men.  They  belong  to  no  class;  like  air  and 
water,  they  are  the  property  of  mankind.  It  is  for  you,  | 
who  own  the  machinery  of  society,  to  see  that  no  class) 
appropriates  to  itself  what  God  meant  for  all.  Bemember, 
it  is  as  easy  to  tyrannize  by  machinery  as  by  armies,  and 
as  wicked;  that  it  is  greater  now  to  bless  mankind  thereby, 
than  it  was  of  old  to  conquer  new  realms.  Let  men  not 
curse  you,  as  the  old  nobility,  and  shake  you  ofi",  smeared^ 
with  blood  and  dust.  Turn  your  power  to  goodness,  its. 
natural  transfiguration,  and  men  shall  bless  your  name,' 
and  God  bless  your  soul.  If  you  control  the  nation's  politics, . 
then  it  is  your  duty  to  legislate  for  the  nation, — for  man. 
You  may  develop  the  great  national  idea,  the  equality  of 
all  men ;  may  frame  a  government  which  shall  secure  man's 
unalienable  rights.  It  is  for  you  to  organize  the  rights  of 
man,  thus  balancing  into  harmony  the  man  and  the  many, 
to  organize  the  rights  of  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the 
heart.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  fault  is  yours.  If  the 
nation  play  the  tyrant  over  her  weakest  child,  if  she 
plunder  and  rob  the  feeble  Indian,  the  feebler  Mexican,  the 
Negro,  feebler  yet,  why  the  blame  is  yours.  Kemember 
there  is  a  God  who  deals  justly  with  strong  and  weak. 
The  poor  and  the  weak  have  loitered  behind  m  the  march 
of  man ;  our  cities  yet  swarm  with  men  half-savage.  It  is 
for  you,  ye  elder  brothers,  to  lead  forth  the  weak  and  poor ! 
If  you  do  the  national  duty  that  devolves  on  you,  then  are 
you  the  saviours  of  your  country,  and  shall  bless  not  that 
alone,  but   all  the  thousand  million  aoui  of  men.     Toil, 
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then,  for  that.  If  the  Church  is  in  your  hands,  then  make 
it  preach  the  Christian  truth.  Let  it  help  the  free  deve- 
lopment of  religion  in  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  with 
Jesus  for  its  pattern.  It  is  for  you  to  watch  over  this 
work,  promote  it,  not  retard.  Help  build  the  American 
Church.  The  Roman  Church  has  been,  ,we  know  what 
it  was,  and  what  men  it  bore;  the  English  Church  yet 
stands,  we  know  what  it  is.  But  the  Church  of  America — 
which  shaU  represent  American  vigour  aspiring  to  realize 
the  ideas  of  Christianity,  of  absolute  religion, — that  is  not 
yet.  No  man  has  come  with  pious  genius  fit  to  conceive 
its  litany,  to  chant  its  mighty  creed,  and  sing  its  beauteous 
psalm.  The  church  of  America,  the  church  of  freedom, 
of  absolute  religion,  the  church  of  mankind,  where  Truth, 
Goodness,  Piety,  form  one  trinity  of  beauty,  strength,  and 
grace — ^when  shall  it  come  ?  Soon  as  we  will.  It  is  yours 
to  help  it  come. 

For  these  great  works  you  may  labour  ;  yes,  you  are 
labouring,  when  you  help  forward  justice,  industry,  when 
you  promote  the  education  of  the  people;  when  you 
practise,  public  and  private,  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  man ; 
when  you  hinder  these  seemingly  little  things,  you  hinder 
also  the  great.  You  are  the  nation's  head,  and  if  the 
head  be  wilful  and  wicked,  what  shall  its  members  do  and 
be  ?  To  this  class  let  me  say :  Remember  your  position  at 
the  head  of  the  nation ;  use  it  not  as  pirates,  but  Ame- 
ricans, Christians,  men.  Remember  your  temptations,  and 
be  warned  in  time.  Remember  your  opportunities — such 
as  no  men  ever  had  before.  God  and  man  alike  call  on 
you  to  do  your  duty.  Elevate  your  calling  still  more ;  let 
its  nobleness  appear  in  you.  Scorn  a  mean  thing.  Give 
the  world  more  than  you  take.  You  are  to  serve  the 
nation,  not  it  you ;  to  build  the  church,  not  to  make  it  a 
den  of  thieves,  nor  allow  it  to  apologize  for  your  crime,  or 
sloth.  Try  this  experiment  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  In 
all  things  govern  yourselves  by  the  eternal  law  of  right. 
You  shall  build  up  not  a  military  despotism,  nor  a  mercan- 
tile oligarcliy,  but  a  State,  where  the  government  is  of  all, 
by  all,  and  for  all ;  you  shall  found  not  a  feudal  theocracy, 
nor  a  beggarly  sect,  but  the  church  of  mankind;  and  that 
Christ,  which  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  will 
dwell  in  it^  to  guide,  to  warn,  to  inspire,  and  to  bless  all  men. 
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And  you,  my  brothers,  what  shall  you  become?  Not  knaves, 
higgling  rather  than  earn ;  not  tyrants,  to  be  feared  whilst 
living,  and  buried  at  last  amia  popiilar  hate ;  but  men, 
who  thrive  best  by  justice,  reason,  conscience,  and  have 
now  the  blessedness  of  just  men  making  themselves 
perfect. 


VOIi.  VII,  D 
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II. 

A  SEKMON  OF  THE  PERISHIIS'G  CLASSES  IN  BOSTON. 
PBEACHED  AT  THE  MELODEOl^,  ON  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  30,  1846. 


"  It  ifl  not  the  will  of  your  Father  wHch  is  in  hearen,  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish." — ^Matthew  xviii.  14. 

Thehe  are  two  classes  of  men  who  are  weak  and  little : 
one  is  little  by  nature,  consisting  of  such  as  are  bom  with 
feeble  powers,  not  strongly  capable  of  self-help ;  the  other 
is  little  by  position,  comprising  men  that  are  permanently 
poor  and  ignorant.  "WTien  Jesus  said,  *^  It  is  not  God's 
will  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish,"  I  take  it 
He  included  both  these  classes — ^men  little  by  nature,  and 
men  little  by  position.  Furthermore,  I  take  it  He  said 
what  is  true,  that  it  is  not  God's  will  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish.  Now,  a  man  may  be  said  to  perish  when 
he  is  ruined,  or  even  when  he  fails  to  attain  the  degree  of 
manhood  he  might  attain  under  the  average  circumstances  of 
this  present  age,  and  these  present  men.  In  a  society  like 
ours,  and  that  of  aU  nations  at  this  time,  as  hitherto,  with 
such  a  history,  a  history  of  blood  and  violence,  cunning 
and  fraud ;  resting  on  such  a  basis — a  basis  of  selfishness ; 
a  society  wherein  there  is  a  preference  of  the  mighty, 
and  a  postponement  of  the  righteous,  where  power  is  wor- 
shipped and  justice  little  honoured,  though  much  talked 
of,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  great  many  little  ones  from  both 
these  classes  actually  perish.  If  Jesus  spoke  the  truth, 
then  they  perish  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  of 
course,  by  some  other  will  adverse  to  the  wiU  of  God.  In 
a  society  where  the  natural  laws  of  the  body  are  constantly 
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yiolatedy  where  many  men  are  obliged  by  circumstances  to 
violate  tliem^  it  follows  imavoidably  that  many  are  bom 
little  by  nature^  and  they  transmit  their  feebleness  to  their 
issue.  The  other  class,  men  little  by  position,  are  often  so 
hedged  about  with  difficulties,  so  neglected^  that  they  can- 
not change  their  condition;  they  bequeath  also  their 
littleness  to  their  children.  Thus  the  number  of  little 
ones  enlarges  with  the  increase  of  society.  This  class 
becomes  perpetual ;  a  class  of  men  mainly  abandoned  by 
the  Christians. 

In  all  forms  of  social  life  hitherto  devised  these  classes 
We  appeared,  and  it  has  been  a  serious  question,  What 
shall  be  done  with  themP  Seldom  has  it  been  the  question, 
What  shall  be  done  for  themP  In  olden  time  the  Spartans 
took  children  bom  with  a  weak  or  imperfect  body,  children 
who  would  probably  be  a  hinderance  to  thenation,  and  threw 
them  into  a  desert  place  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts, 
and  so  settled  that  question.  At  this  day,  the  Chinese,  I  am 
told,  expose  such  children  in  the  streets,  and  beside  the 
rivers,  to  the  humanity  of  passers  by ;  and  not  only  such, 
but  sound,  healthy  children,  none  the  less,  who,  though 
strong  by  nature,  are  bom  into  a  weak  position*  Many  of 
them  are  left  to  die,  especially  the  boys.  But  some  are 
saved,  those  mainly  girls.  I  will  not  say  they  are  saved 
by  the  humanity  of  wealthier  men.  They  become  slaves, 
devoted  by  their  masters  to  a  most  base  and  infamous  pur- 
pose. With  the  exception  of  criminals,  these  abandoned 
daughters  of  the  poor  form,  it  is  said,  the  only  class  of 
slaves  in  that  great  country. 

I^either  the  Chinese  nor  the  Spartan  method  is  manly 
or  human.  It  does  with  the  little  ones,  not  for  them.  It 
does  away  with  them,  and  that  is  all.  I  will  not  decide 
which  is  the  worst  of  the  two  modes,  the  Chinese  or  the 
Spartan.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  both  these  nations 
heathen,  and  take  it  for  granted  they  do  not  know  it  is 
God's  will  that  not  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  not  call  ourselves  heathen ;  we 
pretend  to  know  the  will  of  God  in  this  particular.  Let 
us  look,  therefore,  and  see  how  we  have  disposed  of  the 
little  ones  in  Boston,  what  we  are  doing  for  them  or  with 
them. 

Let  me  begin  with  neglected  and  abandoned  children.- 

d3 
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We  all  know  how  large  and  beautiful  a  provision  is  made 
for  the  public  education  of  the  people.  About  a  fourth 
piart  of  the  city  taxes  are  for  the  public  schools.  Yet  one 
not  familiar  with  this  place  is  astonished  at  the  number  of 
idle,  vagrant  boys  and  girls,  in  the  streets.  It  appears  from 
the  late  census  of  Boston,  that  there  are  4948  children 
between  four  and  fifteen  who  attend  no  school.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  truants,  occasional  absentees,  but  of  children 
whose  names  are  not  registered  at  school,  permanent 
absentees.  If  we  allow  that  1948  of  these  are  kept  in 
some  sort  of  restraint  by  their  parents,  and  have,  or  have 
had,  some  little  pains  taken  with  their  culture  at  home ; 
that  they  are  feeble,  and  do  not  begin  to  attend  school  so 
early  as  most;  or  that  they  are  precocious,  and  complete 
their  studies  before  fifteen;  or  for  some  other  good  reason 
are  taken  from  school,  and  put  to  some  useful  business^ 
there  stiU  remain  3000  children  who  never  attend  any 
school,  turned  loose  into  your  streets !  Suppose  there  is 
some  error  in  the  counting,  that  the  nimiber  is  overstated 
one-third,  still  there  are  left  2000  young  vagrants  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  I 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  these  2000  children  ?  Some 
men  are  superior  to  circumstances ;  so  weU  bom  they  defy 
ill  breeding.  There  may  be  children  so  excellent  and 
strong  they  cannot  be  spoiled.  Surely  there  are  some  who 
will  learn  with  no  school ;  boys  of  vast  genius,  whom  you 
cannot  keep  from  learning.  Others  there  are  of  wonderful 
moral  gifts,  whom  no  circumstances  can  make  vulgar; 
they  will  live  in  the  midst  of  corruption  and  keep  clean 
through  the  innate  refinement  of  a  wondrous  soul.  Out  of 
these  2000  children  there  may  be  two  of  this  sort ;  it  were 
foolish  to  look  for  more  than  one  in  a  thousand.  The  1997 
depend  mainly  on  circumstances  to  help  them;  yes,  to 
make  their  character.  Send  them  to  school  and  they  will 
learn.  Give  them  good  precepts,  good  examples,  they  will 
also  become  good.  Give  them  bad  precepts,  bad  examples, 
and  they  become  wicked.  Send  them  half-clad  and  un- 
cared  for  into  your  streets,  and  they  grow  up  hungry 
savages,  greedy  for  crime. 

What  have  these  abandoned  children  to  help  them? 
Nothing,  literally  nothing !  They  are  idle,  though  their 
^K)dies  crave  activity.    They  are  poor,  ill-clad,  and  iU-fed, 
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There  is  nothing  about  them  to  foster  self-respect ;  nothing 
to  call  forth  their  conscience,  to  awaken  and  cultivate  their 
sense  of  religion.  They  find  themselves  beggars  in  the 
wealth  of  a  city ;  idlers  in  the  midst  of  its  work.  Yes, 
savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  Their  conscious- 
ness is  that  of  an  outcast,  one  abandoned  and  forsaken  of 
men.  In  cities,  life  is  intense  amongst  all  classes.  So  the 
passions  and  appetites  of  such  children  are  strong  and 
violent.  Their  taste  is  low ;  their  wants  clamorous.  Are 
religion  and  conscience  there  to  abate  the  fever  of  passion 
and  regulate  desire  P  The  moral  class  and  the  cultivated 
shun  these  poor  wretches,  or  look  on  with  stupid  wonder. 
Our  rale  is  that  the  whole  need  the  physician,  not  the  sick. 
They  are  left  almost  entirely  to  herd  and  consort  with  the 
basest  of  men ;  they  are  exposed  early  and  late  to  the  worst 
influences,  and  their  only  comrades  are  men  whom  the 
children  of  the  rich  are  taught  to  shun  as  the  pestilence.  To 
be  poor  is  hard  enough  in  the  country,  where  artificial  wants 
are  few,  and  those  easily  met,  where  all  classes  are  humbly 
clad,  and  none  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  But  to  be 
poor  in  the  city,  where  a  hundred  artificial  desires  daily 
claim  satisfaction,  and  where,  too,  it  is  difficult  for  the  poor 
to  satisfy  the  natural  and  unavoidable  wants  of  food  and 
raiment ;  to  be  hungry,  ragged,  dirty,  amid  luxury,  wanton- 
ness and  refinement;  to  be  miserable  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  that  is  hard  bevond  all  power  of  speech.  Look, 
I  wiU  not  say  at  the  squahd  dress  of  these  children,  as  you 
see  them  prowling  about  the  markets  and  wharves,  or  con- 
tending in  the  £rty  lanes  and  by-places  into  which  the 
pride  of  Boston  has  elbowed  so  much  of  her  misery ;  look 
at  their  faces !  Haggard  as  they  are,  meagre  and  pale  and 
wan,  want  is  not  the  worst  thing  written  there,  but  cun- 
ning, fraud,  violence  and  obscenity,  and,  worst  of  aU,  fear ! 

Amid  all  the  science  and  refined  culture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  these  children  learn  little ;  little  that  is 
good,  much  that  is  bad.  In  the  intense  life  around  them, 
they  unavoidably  become  vicious,  obscene,  deceitful,  and 
violent.  They  will  lie,  steal,  be  drunk.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise? 

If  you  could  know  the  life  of  one  of  those  poor  lepers  of 
Boston,  you  would  wonder  and  weep.  Let  me  take  one  of 
them  at  random  out  of  the  mass.    He  was  bom,  imwel- 
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come^  amid  wretchedness  and  want.  His  coming  increased 
both.  Miserably  he  struggles  through  his  infancy,  less 
tended  than  the  lion's  whelp.  He  becomes  a  boy.  He  is 
covered  only  with  rags,  and  those  squaHd  with  long  accu- 
mulated filth.  He  wanders  about  your  streets,  too  low 
even  to  seek  employment,  now  snatching  from  a  gutter 
half-rotten  fruit  which  the  owner  flings  away.  He  is  igno- 
rant ;  he  has  neyer  entered  a  school-house ;  to  him  even  the 
alphabet  is  a  mystery.  He  is  young  in  years,  yet  old  in 
misery.  There  is  no  hope  in  his  face.  He  herds  with 
others  like  himself,— -low,  ragged,  hungry,  and  idle.  If 
misery  loves  company,  he  finds  that  satisfaction.  FoUow 
him  to  his  home  at  night ;  he  herds  in  a  cellar ;  in  the 
same  stye  with  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  per- 
haps yet  other  families  of  like  degree.  What  served  him 
for  dresfl  by  day,  is  his  only  bed  by  night. 

Well,  this  boy  steals  some  trifle,  a  biscuit,  a  bit  of  rope, 
or  a  knife  from  a  shop- window ;  he  is  seized  and  earned 
to  gaol.  The  day  comes  for  trial.  He  is  marched  through 
the  streets  in  handcuff,  the  companion  of  drunkards  and 
thieves,  thus  deadening  the  little  self-respect  wiiich  Nature 
left  even  in  an  outcast's  bosom.  He  sits  there  chained  like 
a  beast;  a  boy  in  irons!  the  sport  and  mockery  of  men 
vulgar  as  the  common  sewer.  His  trial  comes.  Of  course 
he  is  convicted.  The  show  of  his  countenance  is  witness 
against  him.  His  rags  and  dirt,  his  ignorance,  his  vagrant 
habits,  his  idleness,  all  testify  against  him.  That  face 
so  young,  and  yet  so  impudent,  so  sly,  so  writ  all  over  with 
embryo  viUany,  is  evidence  enough.  The  jury  are  soon 
convinced,  for  they  see  his  temptations  in  his  look,  and 
surely  know  that  in  such  a  condition  men  will  steal :  yes, 
they  themselves  would  steal.  The  iudge  represents  the 
law,  and  tiiat  practicallv  regards  it  a  cr^e  even  for  a  boy 
to  be  weak  and  poor.  Much  of  our  common  law,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  based  on  might,  not  right.  So  he  is  hurried  off 
to  ffaol  at  a  tender  age,  and  made  legally  the  companion 
of  felons.  Now  the  State  has  him  wholly  in  her  power ; 
by  that  rough  adoption,  has  made  him  her  own  child,  and 
sealed  the  indenture  with  the  gaoler's  key.  His  handcufl^ 
are  the  symbol  of  his  sonship  to  the  State..  She  shuts  bim 
in  her  College  for  the  Little.  What  does  that  teach  him ; 
science,  letters, — even  morals  and  religion  ?  Little  enough 
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of  thisi  even  in  Boston,  and  in  most  counties  of  Massaohu-^ 
setts,  I  think  nothing  at  all,  not  even  a  trade  which  he  can 
practise  when  his  term  expires  !  I  have  been  told  a  story, 
and  I  wish  it  might  be  falsely  told,  of  a  boy,  in  this  city, 
of  sixteen,  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  five  years 
because  he  stole  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  coming  out  of  that 
gaol  at  twenty-one,  unable  to  write,  or  read,  or  calculate, 
and  with  no  trade  but  that  of  picking  oakum.  Yet  he  had 
been  five  years  the  child  of  the  State,  and  in  that  College 
for  flie  Poor !  Who  would  employ  such  a  youth ;  with 
such  a  reputation ;  with  the  smell  of  the  gaol  in  his  very 
breath  p  iTot  your  shrewd  men  of  business,  they  know  the 
risk ;  not  your  respectable  men,  members  of  churches  and 
all  that ;  not  they !  Why  it  would  hurt  a  man's  reputation 
for  piety  to  do  good  in  that  way.  Besides  the  risk  is  great, 
and  it  argues  a  great  deal  more  Christianity  than  it  is 
popular  to  have,  for  a  respectable  man  to  employ  such 
a  youth.  He  is  forced  back  into  crime  again.  I  say, 
forced,  for  honest  men  will  not  employ  him  when  the 
State  shoves  him  out  of  the  gaol.  Soon  you  will  have  hiin 
in  the  court  again,  to  be  punished  more  severely.  Then 
he  goes  to  the  State  Prison,  and  then  again,  and  again,  till 
death  mercifully  ends  his  career ! 

Who  is  to  blame  for  all  that  P  I  wUl  ask  the  best  man 
among  the  best  of  you,  what  he  would  have  become,  if 
thus  abandoned,  turned  out  in  childhood,  and  with  no 
culture,  into  the  streets,  to  herd  with  the  wickedest  of 
men !  Somebody  says,  there  are  "  organic  sins''  in  society 
which  nobody  is  to  blame  for.  But  by  this  sin  organized 
in  society,  these  vagrant  children  are  training  up  to  be- 
come thieves,  pirates,  and  murderers.  I  cannot  blame 
them.  But  there  is  a  terrible  blame  somewhere,  for  it  is 
not  the  wiU  of  Q-od  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish.     Who  is  it  that  organizes  the  sin  of  society  P 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  parents  of  these  vagrants,  at  the 
adult  poor.  It  is  not  easy  or  needed  for  this  purpose,  to 
define  very  nicely  the  limits  of  a  class,  and  teU  where  the 
rich  end,  and  the  poor  begin.  However,  men  may,  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  acts  on  society  mainly  by  their  capital;  the  second 
mainly  by  their  skill,  mental  and  manual,  by  educated, 
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labour;  and  the  third  by  their  muscles,  by  brute  force 
with  little  or  no  skill,  uneducated  labour.  The  poor,  I 
take  it,  come  mainly  from  this  latter  class.  Education  of 
head  or  hand,  a  profession  or  a  trade,  is  wealth  in  possi^ 
bility ;  yes,  wealth  in  prospect,  wealth  in  its  process  of 
accumulation,  for  wealth  itself  is  only  accumidated  labour, 
as  learning  is  accumulated  thought.  Most  of  our  rich  men 
have  come  out  of  this  class  which  acts  by  its  skill,  and 
their  children  in  a  few  years  will  return  to  it.  I  am  not 
now  to  speak  of  men  transiently  poor,  who  mend  their  con* 
dition  as  the  hours  go  by,  who  may  gain  enough,  and  per* 
haps  become  rich ;  but  of  men  permanently  poor,  whom 
one  year  finds  wanting,  and  the  next  leaves  no  better  off; 
men  that  Hve,  as  we  say,  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  whose 
hand  and  mouth  are  often  empty.  Even  here  in  Boston, 
there  is  little  of  the  justice  that  removes  causes  of  poverty, 
though  so  much  of  the  charity  which  alleviates  its  effects. 
Those  men  live,  if  you  can  call  it  life,  crowded  together 
more  densely,  I  am  told,  than  in  Naples  or  Paris,  in  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool.  Boston  has  its  ghetto,  not  for  the  Jews 
as  at  Prague  and  at  Rome,  but  for  brother  Christians.  In 
the  quarters  inhabited  mainly  by  the  poor,  you  find  a 
filthiness  and  squalor  which  would  astonish  a  stranger. 
The  want  of  comfort,  of  air,  of  water,  is  terrible.  Cold  is 
a  stem  foe  in  our  winters,  but  in  these  places  I  am  told 
that  men  suffer  more  from  want  of  water  m  summer,  than 
want  of  fire  in  winter.*  If  your  bills  of  mortality  were 
made  out  so  as  to  show  the  deaths  in  each  ward  of  the  city, 
I  think  all  would  be  astonished  at  the  results.  Disease 
and  death  are  the  result  of  causes,  causes  too  that  may  for 
a  long  time  be  avoided,  and  in  the  more  favoured  classes 
are  avoided.  It  is  not  God's  wiU  that  the  rich  be  spared 
and  the  poor  die.  Yet  the  greatest  mortality  is  always 
among  the  poor.  Out  of  each  hundred  Catholics  who  died 
in  Boston,  Irom  1833  to  1838,  more  than  sixty-one  were 
less  than  five  years  of  age.  The  result  for  the  last  six 
years  is  no  better.  Of  one  hundred  children  born  amongst 
them,  only  thirty-eight  live  five  years ;  only  eleven  be- 
come fifty!  Gray-haired  Irishmen  we  seldom  see.  Yet 
they  are  not  worse  off  than  others  equally  poor,  only  we 

*  This  evil  is  now  happily  remoyedi  and  all  men  rejoice  in  a  cheap 
and  abnndant  supply  of  pnre  water* 
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can  more  distiiictly  get  at  the  facts.  In  the  war  with 
disease  which  mankind  is  waging,  the  poor  stand  in  firont 
of  the  fire,  and  are  mowed  down  without  pity  ! 

Of  late  years,  in  Boston,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in* 
crease  in  the  mortality  of  children.*  I  think  we  shall  find 
the  increase  only  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  Of 
course  it  depends  on  causes  which  may  be  removed,  at 
least  modified,  for  the  average  life  of  mankind  is  on  the 
increase.  I  am  told,  I  know  not  if  the  authority  be  good, 
that  mortality  among  the  poor  is  greater  in  Boston  than  in 
any  city  of  Europe. 

Of  old  times  the  rich  man  rode  into  battle,  shirted  with 
mail,  covered  and  shielded  with  iron  from  head  to  foot. 
Arrows  glanced  from  him  as  from  a  stone.  He  came  home 
nnhurt  and  covered  with  "  glory.'*  But  the  poor,  in  his 
leathern  jerkin  or  his  linen  frock,  confronted  the  war, 
where  every  weapon  tore  his  improtected  flesh.  In  the 
modem,  perennial  battle  with  disease,  the  same  thing  takes 
place ;  the  poor  fall  and  die. 

The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverW.  They  are 
ignorant,  not  from  choice  but  necessity.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  look  round  and  see  the  best  way  of  doing  things, 
of  saving  their  strength,  and  sparing  their  means.  They 
can  have  little  of  what  we  call  thrift,  the  brain  in  the 
hand  for  which  our  people  are  so  remarkable.  Some  of 
them  are  also  little  by  nature,  ill-bom ;  others  well  bom 
enough,  were  abandoned  in  childhood,  and  have  not  since 
been  able  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  a  neglected  youth. 
They  are  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life,  for  battle  it  is  to 
them,  with  feeble  arms.  Look  at  the  houses  they  live  in, 
without  comfort  or  convenience,  without  sun,  or  air,  or 
water ;  damp,  cold,  filthy,  and  crowded  to  excess.  In  one 
section  of  the  city  there  are  thirty-seven  persons  on  an 
average  in  each  house. 

Consider  the  rents  paid  by  this  class  of  our  brothers.  It 
is  they  who  pay  the  highest  rate  for  their  dwellings.  The 
worth  of  the  house  is  often  little  more  than  nothing,  the 
ground  it  covers  making  the  only  value.  I  am  told  that 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  a  year  on  a  large  valuation  is 
quite  commonly  paid,  and  over  thirty  per  cent,  on  the 

*  See  the  valiiable  tables  and  remarks,  by  ^f  •  Shattnok,  in  his  Census 
of  Boston,  pp.  136— 177. 
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actual  value,  is  not  a  strange  tiling.    I  wish  this  might  not 
prove  true. 

But  the  misery  of  the  poor  does  not  end  with  their 
wretched  houses  and  exorbitant  rent.  Having  neither 
capital  nor  store-room,  they  must  purchase  articles  of  daily 
need  in  the  smallest  quantities.  They  buy,  therefore,  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage,  and  yet  at  the  dearest  rates.  I 
am  told  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  buy  inferior 
qualities  of  flour  at  six  cents  a  pound,  or  ^11.88  a  barrel, 
while  another  man  buys  a  month's  supply  at  a  time  for  S^i 
or  M5  a  barrel.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  I  know 
that  in  some  places  in  this  city,  an  inferior  article  is  now 
retailed  to  them  at  ,87.92  the  barrel.  So  it  is  with  all 
kinds  of  food ;  they  are  bought  in  the  smallest  quantities, 
and  at  a  rate  which  a  rich  man  would  think  ruinous.  Is  not 
the  poor  man,  too,  most  often  cheated  in  the  weight  and 
the  measure  P  So  it  is  whispered.  "  He  has  no  friends,** 
says  the  sharper ;  "  others  have  broken  him  to  fraements. 
I  ^  grind  W  to  powder!"    And  the  grinding  Somes. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  poor  man  finds  it  dSffioult  to 
get  a  cent  beforehand.  I  know  rich  men  tell  us  that 
capital  is  at  the  mercy  of  labour.  That  may  be  prophecy ; 
it  IS  not  history;  not  fact.  Tlneducated  labour,  brute  force 
without  skill,  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  capital.  The 
capitalist  can  control  the  market  for  labour,  which  is  all 
the  poor  man  has  to  part  with.  The  poor  cannot  combine 
as  the  rich.  True,  a  mistake  is  sometimes  made,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  poor 
man's  wages  are  increased.  This  result  was  doubtless 
Q-od's  design,  but  was  it  man's  intention  P  The  condition 
of  the  poor  has  hitherto  been  bettered,  not  so  much  by  the 
design  of  the  strong,  as  by  Q-od  making  their  wrath  and 
cupidity  serve  the  weak. 

under  such  circumstances,  what  marvel  that  the  poor  man 
becomes  unthrifty,  reckless  and  desperate  P  I  know  how 
common  it  is  to  complain  of  the  extravagance  of  the  poor. 
Often  there  is  reason  for  the  complaint.  It  is  a  wrong 
thing,  and  immoral,  for  a  man  with  a  dependent  family 
to  spend  all  his  earnings,  if  it  be  possible  to  live  with  less. 
I  think  many  young  men  are  much  to  be  blamed,  for 
squandering  all  their  wages  to  please  a  dainty  palate,  or  to 
dress  as  fine  as  a  richer  man,  making  only  the  heart  of  their 
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taibr  foolishly  glad.  Such  men  may  not  be  poor  noW|  but 
destine  themselyes  to  be  the  fathers  of  poor  children.  After 
making  due  allowance,  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  < 
the  recklessness  of  the  poor  comes  unavoidably  firom  their  \ 
circmnstances ;  from  their  despair  of  ever  bemg  comfort- 
able, except  for  a  moment  at  a  time.  Evexy  one  knows 
that  unmerited  wealth  tempts  a  man  to  squander,  while  few 
men  know,  what  is  just  as  true,  that  hopeless  povertjf 
does  the  same  thing.  As  the  tortured  Indian  will  sleep,  if 
his  tormentor  pause  but  a  moment,  so  the  poor  man,  grown 
reckless  and  desperate,  forgets  the  future  storms,  and 
wastes  in  revel  the  solitary  gleam  of  sunlight  which  falls 
onhim.    It  is  nature  speaiing  through  his  soul. 

I^ow  consider  the  moral  temptations  before  such  men. 
Here  is  wealth,  food,  clothing,  comfort,  luxury,  gold,  the 
great  enchanter  of  this  age,  and  but  a  plank  betwixt  it  and 
fiiem.  Nay,  they  are  shut  from  it  only  by  a  pane  of  glass, 
thin  as  popular  justice,  and  scarcely  less  brittle !  They 
feel  the  natural  wants  of  man ;  the  artificial  wants  of  men 
in  cities.  They  are  indignant  at  their  social  position, 
thrust  into  the  mews  and  the  kennels  of  the  land.  They 
think  some  one  is  to  blame  for  it.  A  man  in  New  England 
does  not  believe  it  God's  wiU  he  should  toil  for  ever,  stint- 
ing and  sparing  only  to  starve  the  more  slowly  to  death, 
overloaded  with  work,  with  no  breathing  time  but  the 
blessed  Sunday.  They  see  others  doing  nothing,  idle  as 
Solomon's  lilies,  yet  wasting  the  unearned  bread  God  made 
to  feed  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  see  crowds  of  idle 
women  elegantly  clad,  a  show  of  loveliness,  a  rainbow  in 
the  streets,  and  think  of  the  rag  which  does  not  hide  their 
daughter's  shame.  They  hear  of  thousands  of  baskets  of 
cosdy  wine  imported  in  a  single  ship,  not  brought  to 
recruit  the  feeble,  but  to  poison  the  palate  of  the  strong. 
They  begin  to  ask  if  wealthy  men  and  wise  men  have  not 
forgotten  their  brothers,  in  thinking  of  their  own  pleasure  ! 
It  is  not  the  poor  alone  who  ask  that.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this,  what  wonder  is  it  if  they  feel  desirous  of  revenge ; 
what  wonder  that  stores  and  houses  are  broken  into,  and 
stables  set  on  fire !  Such  is  the  natural  effect  of  misery, 
like  that ;  it  is  but  the  voice  of  our  brother's  blood  crying 
to  God  against  us  aU.  I  wonder  not  that  it  cries  in  robbery 
and  fire.     The  gaol  and  the  gallows  wiU  not  stiU  that 
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voice,  nor  silence  the  answer.  I  wonder  at  the  fewness  of 
crimes,  not  their  multitude.  I  must  say  that,  if  goodness 
and  piety  did  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole 
development  of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  their  crimes  would 
be  tenfold.  The  nation  sets  the  poor  an  example  of  fraud, 
by  making  them  pay  highest  on  all  local  taxes  ;  of  theft, 
by  levying  the  national  revenue  on  persons,  not  property. 
Our  navy  and  army  set  them  the  lesson  of  violence ;  and, 
to  complete  their  schooling,  at  this  very  moment  we  are 
robbing  another  people  of  cities  and  lands,  stealing,  burn- 
ing, and  murdering,  for  lust  of  power  and  gold.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  political  action  of  a  nation  is  the 
mightiest  educational  influence  in  that  nation.  But  such  is 
the  doctrine  the  State  preaches  to  them,  a  constant  lesson 
of  fraud,  theft,  violence,  and  crime.  The  literature  of  the 
nation  mocks  at  the  poor,  laughing  in  the  popxilar  journals 
at  the  poor  man's  inevitable  crime.  Our  trade  deals  with 
the  poor  as  tools,  not  men.  What  wonder  they  feel 
wronged !  Some  citjr  missionary  may  dawdle  the  matter  as 
he  wiU;  tell  them  it  is  God's  will  they  should  be  dirty  and 
ignorant,  hungry,  cold  and  naked.  Now  and  then  a  poor 
woman,  starving  with  cold  and  hunger,  may  think  it  true. 
But  the  poor  know  better;  ignorant  as  they  are,  they 
know  better.  Great  Nature  speaks  when  you  and  I  are 
still.  They  feel  neglected,  wronged,  and  oppressed.  What 
hinders  them  from  following  the  example  set  by  the  nation, 
by  society,  by  the  strong  ?  Their  inertness,  their  cowardice, 
and,  what  does  not  always  restrain  abler  men,  their  fear  of 
God !  With  cultivated  men,  the  intellect  is  often  deve- 
loped at  the  expense  of  conscience  and  religion.  With  the 
poor  this  is  more  seldom  the  case. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  poor  do  not  end  here.  To  make 
their  degradation  total,  their  name  infamous,  we  have  shut 
them  out  of  our  churches.  Once  in  our  Puritan  meeting- 
houses, there  were  " body  seats"  for  the  poor;  for  a  long 
time  free  galleries,  where  men  sat  and  were  not  ashamed. 
Now  it  is  not  so.  A  Christian  society  about  to  build  a 
church,  and  having  ^50,000,  does  not  spend  *840,000  for 
that,  making  it  a  church  for  all,  and  keep  ^10^000  as  a 
fimd  for  the  poor.  No  ;  it  borrows  *S30,000  more,  and  then 
shuts  the  poor  out  of  its  bankrupt  aisles.  A  high  tower,  or 
a  fine-toned  bell,  yes,  marble  and  mahogany,  are  thought 
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better  than  tlie  presence  of  these  little  ones  whom  God 
wills  not  to  perish.  I  have  heard  ministers  boast  of  the  great 
men,  and  famous,  who  sat  under  their  preaching ;  never 
one  who  boasted  that  the  poor  came  into  his  church,  and 
were  fed,  body  and  soid  !  You  go  to  our  churches — ^the 
poor  are  not  in  them.  They  are  idling  and  lounging  away 
their  day  of  rest,  like  the  horse  and  the  ox.  Alas  me,  that 
the  apostles,  that  the  Christ  himself  could  not  worship  in 
our  churches,  till  he  sold  his  garment  and  bought  a  pew  ! 
Many  of  our  houses  of  public  worship  would  be  well 
named,  "  Churches  for  the  affluent."  Yet  religion  is  more 
to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the 
poor  lose  self-respect,  when  driven  from  the  only  churches 
where  it  is  thought  respectable  to  pray  I 

This  class  of  men  are  perishing ;  yes,  perishing  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  perisning  in  Boston,  wealthy,  chari- 
table Boston ;  perishing  soul  and  body,  contrary  to  God's 
will ;  and  perishing  all  the  worse  because  they  die  slow, 
and  corrupt  by  inches.  As  things  now  are,  their  mortality 
is  hardly  a  curse.  The  Methodists  are  right  in  telling 
them  this  world  is  a  valley  of  tears ;  it  is  almost  wholly  so 
to  them ;  and  Heaven  a  long  Juno  day,  full  of  rest  and 
plenty.  To  die  is  their  only  gain ;  their  only  hope.  Think 
of  that,  you  who  murmur  because  money  is  "tight,'* 
because  your  investment  gives  only  twenty  per  cent,  a 
year,  or  because  you  are  taxed  for  half  your  property, 
meaning  to  move  off  next  season  ;  think  of  that,  you  who 
complain  because  the  Democrats  are  in  power  to-day,  and 
you  who  tremble  lest  the  Whigs  shall  be  in  '49  ;  think  of 
that,  you  who  were  never  hungry,  nor  athirst ;  who  are 
sick,  because  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  grumble 
agamst  God,  from  mere  emptiness  of  soul,  and  for  amuse- 
ment's sake ;  think  of  men,  who,  if  wise,  do  not  dare  to 
raise  the  human  prayer  for  life,  but  for  death,  as  the  only 
gain,  the  only  hope,  and  you  will  give  over  your  complaint, 
your  hands  stopping  your  mouth. 

What  shall  become  of  the  children  of  such  men  P  They 
stand  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  all  unprotected  as 
they  are ;  a  people  scattered  and  peeled,  only  a  miserable 
remnant  reaches  the  age  of  ten  !  Look  about  your  streets, 
and  see  what  does  become  of  such  as  live,  vagrant  and  idle 
boys.    A^k  the  police,  the  constables,  the  gaols ;  they  shall 
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tell  you  what  becomes  of  the  sons.  Will  a  white  lily  grow 
in  a  common  sewer ;  can  you  bleach  linen  in  a  tan-pit  ? 
Yes,  as  soon  as  you  can  rear  a  Adrtuous  population,  under 
such  circumstances.  Go  to  any  State  Prison  in  the  land^ 
and  you  shall  £bid  that  seven-eighths  of  the  convicts  came 
from  this  cla«8,  brought  there  by  crimes  over  which  they 
had  no  control ;  crimes  which  would  have  made  you  and  me 
thieves  and  pirates.  The  characters  of  such  men  are  made 
for  them,  far  more  than  by  them.  There  is  no  more  vice, 
perhaps,  bom  into  that  class ;  they  have  no  more  "  inhe- 
rited sin''  than  any  other  class  in  the  land;  all  the 
difference,  then,  between  the  morals  and  manners  of  ricli 
and  poor,  is  the  result  of  education  and  circumstances. 

The  fate  of  the  daughters  of  the  poor  is  yet  worse. 
Many  of  them  are  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  lust  of 
men,  their  natural  guardians  and  protectors.  Think  of 
an  able,  "respectable"  man,  comfortable,  educated,  and 
"  Christian,"  helping  debase  a  woman,  degrade  her  in  his 
eyes,  her  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  world !  Why,  it  is  bad 
enough  to  enslave  a  man,  but  thus  to  enslave  a  woman — ^I 
have  no  words  to  speak  of  that.  The  crime  and  sin,  foul, 
polluting  and  debasing  all  it  touches,  has  come  here  to 
curse  man  and  woman,  the  married  and  the  single,  and  the 
babe  unborn  !  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  saw  the  genius  of  this 
city  stand  before  God,  lifting  his  hands  in  agony  to  heaven, 
crying  for  mercy  on  woman,  insulted  and  trodden  down, 
for  vengeance  on  man,  who  treads  her  thus  infamously  into 
the  dust.  The  vengeance  comes,  not  the  mercv*  Misery 
in  woman  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  crime.  Where  self- 
respect  is  not  fostered;  where  severe  toil  hardly  holds  her  soul 
and  body  together  amid  the  temptations  of  a  city,  and  its 
heated  me,  it  is  no  marvel  to  me  that  this  sin  should  slay 
its  victims,  finding  woman  an  easy  prey. 

Let  me  follow  the  children  of  the  poor  a  step  further— I 
mean  to  the  gaol.  Few  men  seem  aware  of  the  frightful 
extent  of  crime  amongst  us,  and  the  extent  of  the  remedy, 
more  awful  yet.  In  less  than  one  year,  namely,  from  the 
9th  of  June,  1845,  to  the  2nd  of  June,  1846,  there  were 
committed  to  your  House  of  Correction,  in  this  city,  1228 
persons,  a  little  more  than  one  out  of  every  fifty-six  in  the 
whole  population  that  is  more  than  ten  years  old.  Of  these 
877  were  women ;  861  men.    Five  were  sentenced  for  an 
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indefinite  period,  and  forty-seven  for  an  additional  period 
of  solitary  imprisonment.  In  what  follows  I  make  no 
account  of  that.  But  the  whole  remaining  period  of  their 
sentences  amounts  to  more  than  544  years,  or  198,568 
days.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  year  ending  with  June  9, 
1846,  we  sent  from  Boston  to  the  State  Prison,  thirty- 
fiye  more,  and  for  a  period  of  18,595  dayis,  of  which  205 
were  soUtary.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ille^  and  con- 
ricted  crime  of  Boston,  in  one  year,  was  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  217,163  days.  iN'ow  as  Boston  contains 
but  114,366  persons  of  all  ages,  and  only  69,112  that  are 
oyer  ten  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  the  imprisonment  of 
citizens  of  Boston  for  crime  in  one  year,  amounts  to  more 
than  one  day  and  twenty-one  hours,  for  each  man,  woman^ 
and  child,  or  to  more  than  three  days  and  three  hours,  for 
each  one  over  ten  years  of  age.  Tms  seems  beyond  belief, 
yet  in  making  the  estimate,  I  have  not  included  the  time 
spent  in  gaol  before  sentence ;  I  have  left  out  the  soUtary 
imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction ;  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  169  children^  sentenced  for  crime  to  the 
House  of  Keformatioji  in  the  same  period. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  punishment  on  society  at 
large  ?  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 
What  is  it  on  the  criminals  themselves  ?  Let  the  gaol- 
books  answer.  Of  the  whole  number,  202  were  sentenced 
for  the  second  time ;  131  for  the  third;  101  for  the  fourth; 
38  for  the  fifth ;  40  for  the  sixth ;  29  for  the  seventh ; 
23  for  the  eighth ;  12  for  the  ninth ;  60  for  the  tenth 
time,  or  more ;  and  of  the  criminals  punished  for  the  tenth 
time,  thirty-one  were  women !  Of  the  thirty-five  sent  to 
the  State  prison,  fourteen  had  been  there  before ;  of  the 
1228  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  only  626  were  sent 
for  the  first  time. 

There  are  two  classes, — ^the  victims  of  society,  and  the      t 
foes  of  society:  the  men  that  organize  its  sins,  and  then      \ 
tell  us  nobody  is  to  blame.    May  God  deal  mercifully  with       I 
the  foes ;  I  had  rather  take  my  part  with  the  victims. 
Yet,  is  there  one  who  wishes  to  l)e  a  foe  to  mankind  P 

Here  are  the  sons  of  the  poor,  vagrant  in  your  streets, 
shut  out  by  their  misery  from  the  culture  of  the-  age; 
growing  up  to  fill  your  gaols,  to  be  fathers  of  a  race  Hke 
Qiemselvesi  and  to  be  huddled  into  an  in&mous  grave. 
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Here  are  the  daughters  of  the  poor^  cast  out  and  abandoned^ 
the  pariahs  of  our  civilization,  training  up  for  a  life  of 
shame  and  pollution^  and  coming  early  to  a  miserable  end. 
Here  are  the  poor,  daughters  and  sons,  excluded  £rom  the 
refining  influences  of  modem  life,  shut  out  of  the  very 
churches  by  that  bar  of  gold, — ^ignorant,  squalid,  hungry 
and  hopeless,  wallowing  in  their  death !  Are  these  the 
results  of  modem  civihzation;  this  in  the  midst  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  a  Christian  city  full  of  churches 
and  gold;  this  in  feoston,  which  adds  ^813,000,000  a  year 
to  her  actual  wealth  P  Is  that  the  will  of  God  ?  Tell  it 
not  in  China ;  whisper  it  not  in  New  Holland,  lest  the 
heathen  turn  pale  with  horror,  and  send  back  your  mis- 
sionaries, fearing  they  shall  pollute  the  land ! 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  little  ones.  I  mean  the 
intemperate.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  seems  that 
drunkenness  has  increased.  I  know  this  is  sometimes 
doubted.  But  if  this  fact  is  not  shown  by  the  increased 
number  of  legal  convictions  for  the  crime,  it  is  by  the  sight 
of  drunken  men  in  public  and  not  arrested.  I  think  I 
have  not  visited  the  city  five  times  in  the  last  ten  months 
without  seeing  more  or  less  men  drunk  in  the  streets.  The 
cause  of  this  increase,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  difficult  to  dis* 
cover.  All  great  movements  go  forward  by  undulations, 
as  the  waves  of  the  rising  tide  come  up  the  beach.  Now 
comes  a  great  wave  reaching  far  up  the  shore,  and  then 
recedes.  The  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  falls  short 
of  the  highest  mark ;  yet  the  tide  is  coming  in  all  the 
while.  You  see  this  same  undulation  in  other  popular 
movements;  for  example,  in  politics.  Once  the  great 
wave  of  Democracy  broke  over  the  central  power,  washing 
it  clean.  Now  the  water  lies  submissive  beneath  that  rock, 
and  humbly  licks  its  feet.  In  some  other  day  the  popular 
wave  shall  break  with  purifying  roar  clean  over  that 
haughty  stone  and  wash  off  the  lazy  barnacles,  heaps  of 
corrupting  drift-weed,  and  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep. 
By  such  seemingly  unsteady  movements  do  popular  affairs 
get  forward.  The  reformed  drunkards,  it  is  said,  were 
violent,  Ul-bred,  theatrical,  and  only  touched  the  surface^ 
Many  respectable  men  withdrew  from  the  work  soon  as  the 
Washingtonians  came  to  it.    It  was  a  pity  they  did  so ; 
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but  they  did.  I  think  the  conscience  of  New  England  did 
not  tnis^  the  reformed  men ;  that  also  is  a  pity.  They 
seem  now  to  have  relaxed  their  efforts  in  a  great  measure^ 
perhaps  discouraged  at  the  coldness  with  which  the^  have 
in  some  quarters  been  treated.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but 
they  do  not  continue  so  ably  the  work  they  once  begun. 
Besides,  the  State,  it  was  thought,  favoured  intemperance. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  if  the  licence-laws  were 
constitutional;  so  they  were  openly  set  at  nought,  for 
wicked  men  seize  on  doubtful  opportunities.  Then,  too, 
temperance  had  gone,  a  few  years  ago,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  expected  to  go  until  certa,in  great  obstacles  were  re- 
moved. Many  leading  men  in  the  land  were  practically 
hostile  to  temperance,  and^  with  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions, still  are.  The  sons  of  the  pilgrims,  last  Forefathers' 
day,  could  not  honour  the  self-denial  of  the  Puritans  with- 
out wine!  The  Alumni  of  Harvard  University  could 
never,  till  this  season,  keep  their  holidays  without  strong 
drink.*  If  rich  men  continue  to  drink  without  need,  the 
poor  will  long  continue  to  be  drunk.  Vices,  like  decayed 
fiimiture,  go  down.  They  keep  their  shape,  but  become 
more  frightful.  In  this  way  the  refined  man  who  often 
drinks,  but  is  never  drunk,  corrupts  hundreds  of  men 
whom  he  never  saw,  and,  without  intending  it,  becomes 
a  foe  to  society. 

Then,  too,  some  of  our  influential  temperance  men  aid  us 
no  longer.  Beecher  is  not  here ;  Channmg  and  Ware  have 
gone  to  their  reward.  That  other  man,t  benevolent  and 
indefatigable,  where  is  he  ?  He  trod  the  worm  of  the  still 
imder  his  feet,  but  the  worm  of  the  pulpit  stung  him,  and 
he  too  is  gone ;  that  champion  of  temperance,  that  old  man 
eloquent,  driven  out  of  Boston.  Why  should  I  not  tell  an 
open  secret  ? — driven  out  by  rum  and  the  Unitarian  clergy 
of  Boston. 

Whatsoever  the  causes  may  be,  I  think  you  see  proofs 
enough  of  the  fact,  that  drunkenness  has  increased  within 
the  last  few  years.  You  see  it  in  the  men  drunken  in  the 
streets,  in  the  numerous  shops  built  to  gratify  the  intem- 
perate man.     Some  of  these  are  elegant  and  costly,  only 

*  For  tliis  much  needed  reform  at  the  academical  table,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  President  of  Harvard  College. 
For  this  he  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  whole  community. 

t  Bev.  John  Pierpont. 
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for  the  rich ;  others  so  mean  and  cUrty^  that  one  must  be 
low  indeed  to  wallow  therein.  But  the  same  thing  is  there 
in  both, — ^rum,  poison-drink.  Many  of  these  latter  are  kept 
by  poor  men,  and  the  spider's  web  of  the  law  now  and 
then  catches  one  of  them,  though  latterly  but  seldom  here. 
Sometimes  they  are  kept,  and,  perhaps,  generally  owned, 
by  rich  men  who  drive  through  the  net.  I  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  see  through  a  dollar,  though  misery  stand 
behind  it,  if  the  dollar  be  your  own,  and  the  misery  belong 
to  your  brother.  I  feel  pity  for  the  man  who  helps  ruin 
his  race,  who  scatters  firebrands  and  death  throughout 
society,  scathing  the  heads  of  rich  and  poor,  and  old  and 
young.  I  would  speak  charitably  of  such  a  one  as  of 
a  fellow-sinner.  How  he  can  excuse  it  to  his  own  con- 
science is  his  a&ir,  not  mine.  I  speak  only  of  the  fact. 
For  a  poor  man  there  may  be  some  excuse ;  he  has  no 
other  calliag  whereby  to  gain  his  bread ;  he  would  not  see 
his  own  children  beg,  nor  starve,  nor  steal  1  To  see  his 
neighbour  go  to  ruin  and  drag  thjther  his  children  and 
wife,  was  not  so  hard.  But  it  is  not  the  shops  of  the  poor 
men  that  do  most  harm  I  Had  there  been  none  but  these, 
they  had  long  ago  been  shut,  and  intemperance  done  with. 
It  is  not  poor  men  that  manufacture  this  poison ;  nor  they 
who  import  it,  or  seU  by  the  wholesale,  if  there  were  no 
rich  men  in  this  trade  there  would  soon  be  no  poor  ones ! 
But  how  does  the  rich  man  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  P 
I  cannot  answer  that. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  number  of  drink-shops 
in  the  city.  The  assessors  say  there  are  eight  hundred 
and  fifty;  another  authority  makes  the  number  twelve 
himdred.  Let  us  suppose  there  are  but  one  thousand.  I 
think  that  much  below  the  real  number,  for  the  assistant 
assessors  found  three  hundred  in  a  single  ward !  These 
shops  are  open  morning  and  night.  More  is  sold  on  Sun- 
day, it  is  said,  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week !  While 
you  are  here  to  worship  your  Father,  some  of  your  brothers 
are  making  themselves  as  beasts ;  yes,  lower.  You  shall 
probably  see  them  at  the  doors  of  these  shops  as  you  go 
home ;  drunk  in  the  streets  this  day !  To  my  mind,  the 
retailers  are  committing  a  great  offence.  I  am  no  man's 
judge,  and  cannot  condemn  even  them.  There  is  One  that 
jud^th«    I  cannot  stand  in  the  place  of  any  man's  con- 
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science.  I  know  well  enough  what  is  sin ;  God,  only,  who  is 
a  sinner.  Yet  I  cannot  think  the  poor  man  who  retails 
half  so  bad  as  the  rich  man  who  distils,  imports  or  sells  by 
wholesale  the  infamous  drug.  He  knew  better,  and  can- 
not plead  poverty  as  the  excuse  of  his  crime. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  statistics  of  this  trade 
before  I  speak  of  its  effects.  If  there  are  one  thousand 
drink-shops,  and  each  sells  liquor  to  the  amount  of  only 
six  dollars  a  day,  which  is  the  price  of  only  one  hundred 
drams,  or  two  hundred  at  the  lowest  shops,  then  we  have 
the  sum  of  ^2,190,000  paid  for  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the 
spot  every  year.  This  sum  is  considerably  more  than 
double  the  amount  paid  for  the  whole  public  education  of 
the  people  in  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts  I  In 
Boston  alone,  last  year,  there  were  distilled,  2,873,623 
gallons  of  spirit.  In  five  years,  from  1840  to  1846,  Boston 
exported  2,156,990,  and  imported  2,887,993  gallons.  They 
burnt  up  a  man  the  other  day,  at  the  distillery  in  Merri- 
mack-street.  Tou  read  the  stoiy  in  the  daily  papers^  and 
remember  how  the  bystanders  looked  on  with  horror  to 
see  the  wounded  man  attempting  with  his  hands  to  fend 
off  the  flames  fipom  his  naked  head  I  Great  Heaven  I  It 
was  not  the  first  man  that  distillery  has  burnt  up !  No, 
not  by  thousands.  You  see  men  about  your  streets,  all 
on  fire ;  some  half-burnt  down ;  some  with  all  the  soul  burnt 
out,  only  the  cinders  left  of  the  man,  the  shell  and  wall, 
and  that  tumbling  and  tottering,  ready  to  fall.  Who  of 
you  has  not  lost  a  relative,  at  least  a  friend,  in  that  wither- 
ing flame,  that  terrible  auto-da-fe,  that  hell-fire  on  earth  P 

Let  us  look  away  from  that.  I  wish  we  coiild  look  on 
something  to  efface  that  ghastly  sight.  But  see  the  results 
of  this  trade.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  poverty  just  now 
spoken  of;  at  the  vagrant  children  P  In  the  poor-house  at 
Albany,  at  one  time,  there  were  633  persons,  and  of  them 
615  were  intemperate!  Ask  your  city  authorities  how 
many  of  the  poor  are  brought  to  their  almshouse  directly 
or  remotely  by  intemperance!  Do  you  wonder  at  the 
crime  which  fills  your  gaols,  and  swells  the  tax  of  county 
and  city  ?  Three-fourths  of  the  petty  crime  in  the  State 
comes  from  this  source  directly  or  remotely.  Tour  gaols 
were  never  so  full  before !  When  the  parents  are  there, 
what  is  left  for  the  children  P    In  Prussia,  the  Govem- 
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ment  whicli  imprisons  the  father  takes  care  of  the  children, 
and  sends  them  to  school.  Here  they  are  forced  into 
crime. 

As  I  gave  some  statistics  of  the  cause,  let  me  also  give 
some  of  the  effects.  Two  years  ago  your  grand  jury 
reports  that  one  of  the  city  police,  on  Sunday  morning, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  in  walking  from 
Oomhill  Square  to  Cambridge  Street,  passed  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  more  or  less  drunk !  In  1844  there  were 
committed  to  your  House  of  Correction,  for  drunkenness, 
453  persons ;  in  1845,  595 ;  in  1846,  up  to  the  24th  of 
August,  that  is,  in  seven  months  and  twenty-four  days, 
446.  Besides,  there  have  been  already  in  this  year,  396 
complained  of  at  the  police  court  and  fined,  but  not  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction.  Thus,  in  seven  months  and 
twenty-four  days,  842  persons  have  been  legally  punished 
for  public  drunkenness.  In  the  last  two  months  and  a 
half  445  persons  were  thus  punished.  In  the  first  twenty- 
four  ^ays  of  this  month,  ninety-four !  In  the  last  year 
there  were  4643  persons  conmiitted  to  your  watchhouses, 
more  than  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  population.  The 
thousand  drink-shops  levy  a  direct  tax  of  more  than 
^2,000,000.  That  is  only  the  first  outlay.  The  whole  ulti- 
mate  cost,  in  idleness,  sickness,  crime,  death,  and  broken- 
hearts — I  leave  you  to  calculate  that !  The  men  who  Kve 
in  the  lower  courts,  familiar  with  the  sinks  of  iniquity, 
speak  of  this  crime  as  "  most  awftd  ! "  Yet  in  this  month 
and  the  last,  there  were  but  nine  persons  indicted  for  the 
illegal  sale  of  the  poison  which  so  wastes  the  people's  life  I 
The  head  of  your  police  and  the  foreman  of  your  last 
grand  jury  are  prominent  in  that  trade. 

Does  the  Government  know  of  these  things ;  know  of 
their  cause  P  One  would  hope  not.  The  last  grand  jury, 
in  their  public  report,  after  speaking  manfully  of  some 
actual  evils,  instead  of  pointing  at  drunkenness  and  bar- 
rooms, direct  your  attention  "  to  the  increased  number  of 
omnibuses  and  other  large  carriages  in  the  streets.'* 

These  are  sad  things  to  think  of  in  a  Christian  church. 
What  shall  we  do  for  all  these  little  ones  that  are  perish- 
ing ?  '^  Do  nothing,"  say  some.  **  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?"  asked  the  first  Cain,  after  killing  that  brother. 
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He  thouglit  the  answer  would  be,  "  No !  you  are  not. 
But  he  was  his  brother's  keeper,  and  Abel's  blood  cried 
from  the  ground  for  justice,  and  God  heard  it.  Some  say 
we  can  do  nothing.  I  wiU  never  believe  that  a  city  which 
in  twelve  years  can  build  near  a  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road, hedge  up  the  Merrimack  and  the  lakes  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  I  win  never  believe  that  a  city,  so  full  of  the  hardiest 
enterprise  and  the  noblest  charity,  cannot  keep  these  little 
ones  from  perishing.  Why,  the  nation  can  annex  new 
States  and  raise  armies  at  uncounted  cost.  Can  it  not 
extirpate  pauperism,  prevent  intemperance,  pluck  up  the 
causes  of  the  present  crime?  All  that  is  lacking  is  the 
prudent  will ! 

It  seems  as  if  something  could  easily  be  done  to  send 
the  vagrant  children  to  school ;  at  least  to  give  them  em- 
ployment, and  so  teach  them  some  useful  art.  If  some  are 
CathoKcs,  and  will  not  attend  the  Protestant  schools,  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  possible  to  have  a  special  and  separate 
school  for  the  Irish  as  for  the  Africans.  It  was  recently 
proposed  in  a  Protestant  assembly  to  found  Simday  schools, 
with  Catholic  teachers  for  Catholic  children.  The  plan  is 
large  and  noble,  and  indicates  a  liberality  which  astonishes 
one  even  here,  where  some  men  are  ceasing  to  be  sectarian 
and  becoming  human.  Much  may  be  done  to  bring  many 
of  the  children  to  our  Sunday  and  week-day  schools,  as 
they  now  are,  and  so  brands  be  snatched  from  the  burning. 
The  State  Farm  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  which  a  good 
man  last  winter  suggested  to  your  Legislature,  will  doubt- 
less do  much  for  these  idle  boys,  and  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  greater  and  better  work.  Could  the  State  also  take 
care  of  the  children  when  it  locks  the  parents  in  a  gaol, 
there  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  justice  and  greater 
likeUhood  of  obtaining  its  end.  Still  the  laws  act  cum- 
hrously  a^d  slow.  The  great  work  must  be  done  by  good 
men,  acting  separately  or  in  concert,  in  their  privatiO  way. 
You  are  your  brother's  keeper ;  God  made  you  so.  If  you 
are  rich,  intelligent,  refined  and  religious,  why  you  are  all 
the  more  a  keeper  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  vulgar,  and 
the  wicked.  In  the  pauses  of  your  work  there  will  be 
time  to  do  something.  In  the  unoccupied  hours  of  the 
Sunday  there  is  yet  leisure  to  help  a  brother's  need.  If 
there  are  times  when  you  are  disposed  to  murmur  at  your 
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own  hard  lot,  though  it  is  not  hard ;  or  hours  when  grief 
presses  heavy  on  your  heart,  go  and  look  after  these 
children,  find  them  employment,  and  help  them  to  start  in 
life ;  you  will  find  your  murmurings  are  ended,  and  your 
sorrow  forgot. 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  do  something  for  the  poor. 
It  would  be  easy  to  provide  comfortable  and  convenient 
houses,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  by  one  noble-hearted  man,  and  thus  far  works  well. 
I  trust  the  same  plan,  or  one  better,  if  possible,  will  soon 
be  tried  on  a  larger  scale,  and  so  repeated,  till  we  are  free 
from  that  crowding  together  of  miserable  persons,  which 
now  disgraces  our  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  store  might 
be  established  where  articles  of  good  quality  should  be 
furnished  to  the  poor  at  cost.  Something  has  already  been 
done  in  this  way,  by  the  "  Trades'  Union,"  who  need  it 
much  less.  A  practical  man  could  easily  manage  the 
details  of  such  a  scheme.  All  reform  and  elevation  of  this 
class  of  men  must  begin  by  mending  their  circumstances, 
though  of  course  it  muist  not  end  there.  Expect  no  im- 
provement of  men  that  are  huugry,  naked,  and  cold.  Few 
men  respect  themselves  in  that  condition.  Hope  not  of 
others  what  would  be  impossible  for  you  ! 

You  may  give  better  pay  when  that  is  possible.  I  can 
hardly  think  it  the  boast  of  a  man,  that  he  has  paid  less  for 
his  labour  than  any  other  in  his  calling.  But  it  is  a  common 
boast,  though  to  me  it  seems  the  glory  of  a  pirate !  I 
cannot  believe  there  is  that  sharp  distinction  between  week- 
day religion  and  Sunday  religion,  or  between  justice  and 
charity,  that  is  sometimes  pretended.  A  man  both  just 
and  charitable  would  find  his  charity  run  over  into  his 
justice,  and  the  mixture  improve  its  quality.  When  I 
remember  that  all  value  is  the  result  of  work,  and  see  like- 
wise that  no  man  gets  rich  by  his  own  work,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  labour  is  often  wickedly  underpaid,  and 
capital  sometimes  as  grossly  over-fed.  I  shall  believe  that 
capital  is  at  the  mercy  of  labour,  when  the  two  extremes 
of  society  change  places.  Is  it  Christian  or  manly  to 
reduce  wages  in  hard  times,  and  not  raise  them  in  fair 
times  P  and  not  raise  them  again  in  extraordinary  times  P 
Is  it  God's  will  that  large  dividends  and  small  wages 
should    be  paid  at  the  same  timeP    The  duty  of  the 
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employer  is  not  over,  when  he  has  paid  'Hhe  hands'^  their 
wages.  Abraham  is  a  special  providence  for  Eliezer,  as 
Grod,  the  universal  providence,  for  both.  The  usages  of 
society  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  rich  and 
poor ;  but  I  cannot  beUeve  the  churches  have  done  wisely, 
by  making  that  distinction  appear  through  separating  the 
two,  in  their  worship.  The  pooi^  are,  undesignedly,  driven 
out  of  the  respectable  churdkes.  They  lose  self-respect ; 
lose  religion.  Those  that  remain,  what  have  they  ffained 
by  this  expulsion  of  their  brothers?  A  beautiml  and 
costly  house,  but  a  church  without  the  poor.  The  CathoUcs 
were  wiser  and  more  hmnane  than  that.  I  cannot  believe 
'  the  mightiest  abilities  and  most  exquisite  culture  were  ever 
too  great  to  preach  and  apply  Christianity  among  the  poor ; 
and  that  "  tiie  best  sermons  would  be  wasted  on  them." 
Yet  such  has  not  been  the  practical  decision  here ;  I  trust 
we  shall  yet  be  able  to  say  of  all  our  churches,  however 
costly,  "  There  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together."  They 
are  now  equally  losers  by  the  separation.  The  seventy 
ministers  of  Boston — ^how  much  they  can  do  for  this  class 
of  little  ones,  if  they  will ! 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  kindly  and  wise  men,  that 
there  should  be  a  Prisoners'  Home  established,  where  the 
criminal,  on  being  released  from  gaol,  could  go  and  find  a 
home  and  work.  As  the  case  now  is,  there  is  almost  no 
hope  for  the  poor  offender.  "  Legal  justice"  proves  often 
le^  vengeance,  and  total  ruin  to  the  poor  wretch  on  whom 
it  falls ;  it  grinds  him  to  powder !  AU  reform  of  criminals, 
without  such  a  place,  seems  to  me  worse  than  hopeless.  If 
possible,  such  an  institution  seems  more  needed  for  the 
women,  than  even  for  the  men  :  but  I  have  not  now  time 
to  dwell  on  this  theme.  You  know  the  efforts  of  two  good 
men  amongst  us,  who,  with  slender  means,  and  no  great 
encouragement  from  the  public,  are,  indeed,  the  friends  of 
the  prisoner,*     God  bless  them  in  their  labours  ! 

We  can  do  something  in  all  these  schemes  for  helping 
the  poor.  Each  of  us  can  do  something  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  now  and  then  step  out  of  that  sphere  to  do  something 
more.  I  know  there  are  many  amongst  you,  who  only 
require  a  word  before  they  engage  in  this  work,  and  some 
who  do  not  require  even  that,  but  are  more  competent 

»  The  Editors  of  the  PrUoTiers'  Friend. 
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than  I  to  speak  that  word.  Your  Comimttee  of  Benevolent 
Action  have  not  been  idle.    Their  works  speak  for  them. 

For  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  redoubled  eflforts 
must  be  made.  Men  of  wealth,  education,  and  influence 
must  use  their  strength  of  nature,  or  position,  to  protect 
their  brothers,  not  drive  them  down  to  ruin.  Temperance 
cannot  advance  much  further  among  the  people,  until  this 
class  of  men  lend  their  aid ;  at  least,  until  they  withdraw 
the  obstacles  they  have  hitherto  and  so  often  opposed  to  its 
progress.  They  must  forbear  the  use,  as  well  as  the  traffic. 
1  cannot  but  think  the  time  is  coming,  when  he  who  makes 
or  sells  this  poison  as  a  drink,  will  be  legally  ranked  with, 
other  poisoners,  with  thieves,  robbers,  and  house-burners  ; 
when  a  fortune  acquired  by  such  means  will  be  thought 
infamous,  as  one  now  would  be  if  acquired  by  piracy  !  I 
know  good  men  have  formerly  engagoi  in  this  trade  ;  they 
did  it  ignorantly.  Now,  we  know  the  unavoidable  effects 
thereof.  I  trust  the  excellent  example  lately  set  by  the 
Government  of  the  University  will  be  followed  at  all 
public  festivals. 

We  must  stiU  have  a  watchful  eye  on  the  sale  of  this 
poison.  It  is  not  the  low  shops  which  do  the  most  harm, 
but  the  costly  tippling-houses  which  keep  the  low  ones  in 
countenance,  and  thus  shield  them  from  the  law  and  public 
feeling.  It  seems  as  if  a  law  were  needed,  making  the 
owner  of  a  tippling-house  responsible  for  the  illegal  sale  of 
liquors  there.  Then  the  real  offender  might  be  reached, 
who  now  escapes  the  meshes  of  the  law. 

It  has  long  ago  been  suggested  that  a  Temperance  Home 
was  needed  for  the  reformation  of  the  unfortunate  drunkard. 
It  is  plain  that  the  gaol  does  not  reform  him.  Those  sent 
to  gaol  for  drunkenness  are,  on  the  average,  sentenced  no 
less  than  five  times ;  some  of  them,  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  !  Of  what  use  to  shut  a  man  in  a  gaol,  and  release 
him  with  the  certainty  that  he  will  come  out  no  better,  and 
soon  return  for  the  same  offence  P  When  as  much  zeal 
and  ability  are  directed  to  cure  this  terrible  public  malady, 
as  now  go  to  increase  it,  we  shall  not  thus  foolishly  waste 
our  strength.  You  all  know  how  much  has  been  done  by 
one  man  in  this  matter  ;*  that  in  four  years  he  saved  three 

*  Mr.  John  Augustus.         ■; . 
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handred  drunkards  from  the  prison^  two  hundred  of  whom 
haye  since  done  well !  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
prevent  crime,  not  avenge  it,  is  it  not  plain  what  is  the 
wayP 

However,  a  reform  in  this  matter  will  be  permanent  only  "^ 
through  a  deeper  and  wider  reform  elsewhere.  Drunken-  • 
ness  and  theft  ia  its  various  illegal  forms,  are  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  poorest  class.  So  long  as  there  is 
unsToidable  misery,  like  the  present,  pauperism  imd 
popxdar  ignorance;  so  long  as  thirty-seven  are  crowded 
into  one  house,  and  that  not  large ;  so  long  as  men  are 
wretched  and  without  hope,  there  will  be  drunkenness.  I 
know  much  has  been  done  already ;  I  think  drunkenness 
wiU  never  be  respectable  again,  or  common  amongst  refined 
and  cultivated  men ;  it  will  be  common  among  the  igno- 
rant, the  outcast,  and  the  miserable,  so  long  as  the  present 
causes  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  misery  continue.  For 
that  continuance,  and  the  want,  the  crime,  the  unimaginable 
wretchedness  and  death  of  heart  which  comes  thereof,  it  is 
not  these  perishing  little  ones,  but  the  strong  that  are 
responsible  before  God!  It  wiU  not  do  for  your  grand 
juries  to  try  and  hide  the  matter  by  indicting  '^  omnibuses 
and  other  large  carriages ;"  the  voice  of  God  cries,  "Where 
is  thy  brother  P'' — and  that  brother's  blood  answers  from 
the  ground. 

What  I  have  suggested  only  palliates  efiects ;  it  removes 
no  cause;— of  that  another  time.  These  little  ones  are 
perishing  here  in  the  midst  of  us.  Society  has  never 
seriously  sought  to  prevent  it,  perhaps  has  not  been  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  It  has  not  so  much  legislated  for  them  f 
as  against  them.  Its  spirit  is  hostile  to  them.  If  the  i 
mass  of  able-headed  men  were  in  earnest  about  this,  think 
you  they  would  allow  such  unthrifty  ways,  such  a  waste  of* 
man's  productive  energies?  Never!  no,  never.  They 
would  repel  the  causes  of  this  evil  as  now  an  invading 
army.  The  removal  of  these  troubles  must  be  brought 
about  by  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  society.  Society 
is  not  Christian  in  form  or  spirit.  So  there  are  many  who 
do  not  love  to  hear  Christianity  preached  and  applied,  but 
to  have  some  halting  theology  set  upon  its  crutches.  They 
like,  on  Sundays,  to  hear  of  the  sacrifice,  not  to  have 
mercy  and  goodness  demanded  of  them.     A  Christian 
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State  after  the  pattern  of  that  divine  man,  Jesus — how 
different  it  would  be  from  this  in  spirit  and  in  form  I 

Taking  all  this  whole  State  into  account,  things,  on  the 
whole,  are  better  here,  than  in  any  similar  population, 
after  all  these  evils.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that ;  better  now,  on  the  whole,  than  ever  before.  A  day^s 
work  wiU  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  needftd  things 
than  hitherto.  So  the  number  of  little  ones  that  perish  is 
smaller  than  heretofore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass. 
I  do  not  believe  the  world  can  show  such  examples  of 
public  charity  as  this  city  has  afforded  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Alas  !  we  want  the  justice  which  prevents  causes 
no  less  than  the  charity  which  palliates  effects.  See 
yet  the  unnatural  disparity  in  man's  condition.:  bloated 
opulence  and  starving  penury  in  the  same  street !  See  the 
pauperism,  want,  licentiousness,  intemperance  and  crime,  in 
the  midst  of  us ;  see  the  havoc  made  of  woman ;  see  the 
poor  deserted  by  their  elder  brother,  while  it  is  their  sweat 
which  enriches  your  ground,  builds  your  railroads,  and 
piles  up  your  costly  houses.  The  taU  gallows  stands  in  the 
back-ground  of  society,  overlooking  it  all ;  where  it  should 
be  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  living  God. 

What  we  want  to  remove  the  cause  of  all  this  is  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  social  life.  Nothing  less  will 
do  the  work.  Each  of  us  can  help  forward  that  by  doing 
the  part  which  falls  in  his  way.  Christianity,  like  the 
eagle's  flight,  begins  at  home.  We  can  go  fiirther,  and  do 
something  for  each  of  these  classes  of  little  ones.  Then 
we  shall  help  others  do  the  same.  Some  we  may  encou- 
rage to  practical  Christianity  by  our  example ;  some  wo 
may  perhaps  shame.  Still  more,  we  can  ourselves  be  pure, 
manly.  Christian ;  each  of  us  that,  in  heart  and  life.  We 
can  build  up  a  company  of  such,  men  of  perpetual  growth. 
Then  we  shall  be  ready  not  only  for  this  special  work  now 
before  us,  to  palliate  effects,  but  for  every  Christian  and 
manly  duty  when  it  comes.  Then,  if  ever  some  scheme  is 
offered  which  is  nobler  and  yet  more  Christian  than  what 
we  now  behold,  it  will  find  us  booted,  and  girded,  and 
road-ready. 

I  look  to  you  to  do  something  in  this  matter.  Tou  are 
many ;  most  of  you  are  young.  I  look  to  you  to  set  an 
example  of  a  noble  life,  human,  clean,  and  Christian,  not 
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debasing  these  little  ones,  but  lifting  them  up.  Will  you 
cause  them  to  perish ;  you  ?  I  know  you  wUl  not.  Will 
you  let  them  perish  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  Will  you  not 
prevent  their  perishing  P  Nothing  less  is  your  duty- 
Some  men  say  they  will  do  nothing  to  help  liberate  the 
slave,  because  he  is  far  off,  and  "  our  mission  is  silence !  '* 
Well — ^here  are  sufferers  in  a  nearer  need.  Do  you  say,  I 
can  do  but  little  to  Christianize  society !  Very  well,  do 
that  little,  and  see  if  it  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  bring 
its  own  blessing — ^the  thought  that  you  have  given  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  one  of  the  little  ones.  Did  not  Jesus  say, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ?  " 

Since  last  we  met,  one  of  our  number*  has  taken  that 
step  in  life  commonljr  called  death.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested and  active  m  the  movement  for  the  perishing 
classes  of  men.  After  his  spirit  had  passed  on,  a  woman 
whom  he  had  rescued,  and  her  children  with  her,  from 
intemperance  and  ruin,  came  and  laid  her  hand  on  that 
cold  forehead  whence  the  kindly  soul  had  fled,  and  mourn- 
ing that  her  failures  had  often  grieved  his  heart  before, 
vowed  solemnly  to  keep  steadfast  for  ever,  and  go  back  to 
evil  ways  no  more !  Who  would  not  wish  his  forehead 
the  altar  for  such  a  vow  P  what  nobler  monument  to  a 
good  man's  memory !  The  blessing  of  those  ready  to 
perish  fell  on  him.  If  his  hand  cannot  help  us^  his  example 
may. 

*  NathaQifil  F.  Thayer,  aged  29. 
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III. 

A  SERMON  OP  THE  DANGEROUS  CLASSES  EST 
SOCIETY.— PREACHED  AT  THE  MELODEON,  ON 
SUNDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1847. 


"  If  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray, 
doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,. and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ?  " — ^Matthew  xviii.  12. 

We  are  first  babies,  then  cbildren,  then-  youths,  then 
men.  It  is  so  with  the  nation ;  so  with  mankind.  The 
human  race  started  with  no  culture,  no  religion,  no  morals, 
even  no  manners,  having  only  desires  and  faculties  within, 
and  the  world  without.  Now  we  have  attained  much  more. 
But  it  has  taken  many  centuries  for  mankind  to  pass  from 
primeval  barbarism  to  the  present  stage  of  comfort,  science, 
civilization,  and  refinement.  It  has  been  the  work  of  two 
hundred  generations ;  perhaps  of  more.  But  each  new 
child  is  bom  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  as  much  as  the  first 
child ;  with  only  desires  and  faculties.  He  may  have  a  better 
physical  organization  than  the  first  child — he  certainly  has 
better  teachers  :  but  he,  in  like  manner,  is  born  with  no 
culture,  no  reKgion,  no  morals,  even  with  no  manners ; 
bom  into  them,  not  with  them ;  bom  bare  of  these  things 
and  naked  as  the  first  child.  He  must  himself  toil  up  the 
ladder  which  mankind  have  been  so  long  in  constructing 
and  climbing  up.  To  attain  the  present  civilization  he 
must  pass  over  every  point  which  the  race  passed  through. 
The  child  of  the  civilized  man,  born  with  a  good  organi- 
zation and  under  favourable  circumstances,  can  do  this 
rapidly,  and  in  thirty  or  forty  years  attains  the  height  of 
development  which  it  took  the  whole  human  race  sixty 
centuries  or  more  to  arrive  at.    He  has  the  aid  of  past 
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experience  and  the  examples  of  noble  men ;  he  travels  a 
road  already  smooth  and  beaten.  The  world's  cultivation, 
so  slowly  and  painfully  achieved,  helps  civilize  him.  He 
may  then  go  further  on,  and  cultivate  himself;  may 
transcend  the  development  of  mankind,  adding  new 
rounds  to  the  ladder.  So  doing  he  aids  future  children, 
who  will  one  day  climb  above  his  head,  he  possibly  crying 
against  them,— that  they  climb  only  to  fall,  and  thereby 
sweep  off  him  and  all  below  ;  that  no  new  rounds  can  be 
added  to  the  old  ladder. 

Still,  after  all  the  helps  which  our  fathers  have  pro- 
vided, every  future  child  must  go  through  the  same  points 
which  we  and  our  predecessors  passed  through,  only  more 
swiftly.     Every  boy  has  his  animal  period,  when  he  can 
only  eat  and  sleep,  inteUigence  slowly  dawning  on  his 
mind.     Then  comes  his  savage  period,  when  he  knows 
nothing  of  rights,  when  all  thine  is  mine  to  him,  if  he  can 
get  it.     Then  comes  his   barbarous  period,  when  he  is 
ignorant  and  dislikes  to  learn ;   study  and  restraint  are 
irksome.     He  hates  the  school,  disobeys  his  mother ;  has 
reverence  for  nobody.    Nothing  is  sacred  to  him — ^no  time, 
nor  place,  nor  person.     He  would  grow  up  wild.     The 
greater  part  of  children  travel  beyond  this  stage.     The 
unbearable  boy  becomes  a  tolerable  youth ;  then  a  powerful 
man.    He  loves  his  duty ;  outstrips  the  men  that  once  led 
Hm  so  unwilling  and  reluctant,  and  will  set  hard  lessons 
for  his  grandsire,  which  that  grandsire,  perhaps,  will  not 
learn.     The  young  learns  of  the  old,  mounts  the  ladder 
they  mounted  and  the  ladder  they  made.     The  reverse  is 
seldom  true,  that  the  old  climbs  the  ladder  which  the 
young  have  made,  and  over  that  storms  new  heights. 
Now  and  then  you  see  it,  but  such  are  extraordinary  and 
marvellous  men.     In  the  old  story,  Saturn  did  not  take 
pains  to  understand  his  children,  nor  learn  thereof;  he 
only  devoured  them  up,  tiU  some  outgrew  and  overmastered 
liim.     Did  the  generation  that  is  passing  from  the  stage 
ever  comprehend  and  fairly  judge  the  new  generation 
coming  on?     In  the  world,  the  barbarian  passes  on  and 
becomes  the  civilized,  then  the  enlightened. 

In  the  physical  process  of  growth  from  the  baby  to  thd 
man,  there  is  no  direct  intervention  of  the  will.  There-* 
fore  the  process  goes  on  regularly,  and  we  do  not  see 
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abortiye  men  who  have  adyanced  in  yearsi  but  stopped 
growth  in  their  babyhood^  or  boyhood.  But  as  the  wiU  is 
the  soul  of  personality^  so  to  say,  the  heart  of  inteUect, 
morals,  and  reUgion,  so  the  force  thereof  may  promote, 
retard,  disturb,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  completely  arrest 
the  progress  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  growth. 
Still  more,  this  spiritual  development  of  men  is  hmdered 
or  promoted  by  subtle  causes  hitherto  little  appreciated. 
Hence,  by  reason  of  these  outward  or  internal  hmderances, 
you  £nd  persons  and  classes  of  men  who  do  not  attain  the 
average  culture  of  mankind,  but  stop  at  some  lower  stage 
of  this  spiritual  development,  or  else  loiter  behind  the  rest. 
You  even  find  whole  nations  whose  progress  is  so  slow, 
that  they  need  the  continual  aid  of  the  more  civilized  to 
quicken  their  growth.  Outward  circumstances  have  a 
powerful  influence  on' this  development.  If  a  single  class 
m  a  nation  lingers  behind  the  rest,  the  cause  thereof  will 
commonly  be  found  in  some  outward  hinderance.  They 
move  in  a  resisting  medium,  and  therefore  with  abated 
speed.  No  one  expects  the  same  progress  from  a  Bussian 
serf  and  a  free  man  of  New  England.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  the  case  of  some  men  personal  will  is  doubtless  the  dis* 
turbing  force.  I  am  not  now  to  go  bevond  that  fact,  and 
inquirl  how  the  wiU  became  as  itls.  fiere  is  a  man  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  bodily  iU-bom,  with  defectire 
organs.  He  stops  in  the  animal  period;  is  incapable  of 
any  considerable  degree  of  development,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  religious.  The  defect  is  in  his  body.  Others 
disturbed  by  more  occult  causes  do  not  attain  their  proper 
growth.  This  man  wishes  to  stop  in  his  savage  period,  he 
would  be  a  freebooter,  a  privateer  against  society,  having 
imiversal  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  a  perpetual  Arab, 
his  rule  is  to  get  what  he  can,  as  he  will  and  where  he 
pleases,  to  keep  what  he  gets«  Another  stops  at  the  bar^* 
barous  age.  He  is  lazy  and  will  not  work,  others  must 
bear  his  share  of  the  general  burden  of  mankind.  Ho 
claims  letters  patent  to  make  all  men  serve  him.  He  is 
not  only  indolent,  constitutionally  lazy,  but  lazy,  oon-> 
sciously  and  wilfully  idle.  He  will  not  work,  but  in  one 
form  or  another  will  beg  or  steal.  Tet  a  fourth  stops  in 
the  half-civilized  period.  He  will  work  with  his  hands, 
but  no  more.    He  cannot  discover ;  he  will  not  study  to 
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learn ;  he  will  not  even  be  taught  what  has  been  inyented 
and  taught  before.  None  can  teach  him.  The  horse  is 
led  to  the  water,  or  the  water  brought  to  the  horse,  but 
the  beast  will  not  drink.  "  The  idle  fool  is  whipped  at 
school,"  but  to  no  purpose.  He  is  always  an  oaf.  No 
college  or  tutor  mends  mm.  The  wild  ass  will  go  out  free, 
wild,  and  an  ass. 

These  four,  the  idiot,  the  pirate,  the  thief,  and  the  clown, 
are  exceptional  men.  They  remain  stationary.  Mean- 
while, mankind  adyances,  continually,  but  not  with  an 
even  front.  The  human  race  moves  not  by  column  or 
Ime,  but  by  Schelon  as  it  were.  We  go  up  by  stairs,  not 
by  slopes.  Now  comes  a  great  man,  of  far-reaching  and 
prospective  sight,  a  Moses,  and  he  tells  men  that  there  is 
a  land  of  promise,  which  they  have  a  right  to  who  have 
skill  to  win  it.  Then  lesser  men,  the  Calebs  and  Joshuas^ 
go  and  search  it  out,  bringing  back  therefrom  new  wine 
in  the  cluster  and  alluring  tales.  Next  troops  of  pioneers 
advance,  yet  lesser  men ;  then  a  few  bold  men  who  love 
adventure.  Then  comes  the  army,  the  people  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  the  priesthood  with  their  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  the  tabernacle,  the  title-deeds  of  the  new 
lands  which  they  have  heard  of  but  not  seen.  At  last 
there  comes  the  mixed  multitude,  following  in  no  order, 
but  not  without  shouting  and  tumult,  men  treading  one 
another  under  foot,  cowards  looking  back  and  refusing  to 
march,  old  men  dying  without  seeing  their  consolation.  If 
you  wiU  lie  down  on  the  groimd  and  take  the  profile  of  a 
great  city,  and  see  how  hiU,  steeple,  dome,  tower,  the  roof 
of  the  tall  house,  gain  on  the  sky,  and  then  come  whole 
streets  of  warehouses  and  shops,  then  common  dwellings, 
then  cheap,  low  tenements,  you  will  have  a  good  profile  of 
man's  march  to  gain  new  conquests  in  science,  art,  morals, 
religion,  and  general  development.  It  is  so  in  the  family, 
a  bright  boy  shooting  before  all  the  rest,  and  taking  the 
thunder  out  of  the  adverse  cloud  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  follow  and  grow  rich  with  unscathed  forehead* 
It  is  so  in  the  nation>  a  few  great  men  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  storm,  and  wading  through  the  surges  to  set  their 
weaker  brothers,  screaming  and  struggling,  with  dry  feet^ 
in  safety,  on  the  firm  land  of  science  or  religion.  It  is 
BO  in  the  worlds  a  tail  nation  achieving  art,  science^  laW; 
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morals,  religion,  and  by  the  fact  revealing  their  beauty  to 
the  barbarian  race. 

In  all  departments  of  human  concern  there  are  such 
pioneers  for  the  family^  the  nation,  or  mankind.  It  is 
instructive  to  study  this  law  of  human  progress,  to  see  the 
De  Gamas  and  Columbuses,  aspiring  men  who  dream  of 
worlds  to  come  and  lead  the  perilous  van;  to  see  the  Ves- 
puccis,  the  Cortezes,  the  Pizarros,  who  get  rank  and  fame  by 
following  in  their  track ;  to  see  next  the  merchant  adven- 
turers, soldiers,  sutlers,  and  the  like^  who  make  money  out 
of  the  new  conquest,  while  the  great  discoverers  haia  for 
meet  reward  the  joy  of  their  genius,  the  nobleness  of  their 
work,  a  sight  of  the  world's  fiiture  welfare  f5rom  the 
prophet's  mountain — ^a  hard  life,  a  bad^name,  and  a  grave 
unknown. 

Now,  while  there  are  those  men  in  the  van  of  society, 
who  aspire  at  more,  chiding  and  taxing  mankind  with 
idleness,  cowardice,  and  even  sin,  there  are  yet  those  others 
who  loiter  on  the  way,  from  weakness  or  wHfuhiess,  re- 
fusing to  advance — ^idlers,  cowards,  sinners.  If  bom  in 
the  rear,  afar  from  civilization,  they  are  left  to  die — ^the 
savages,  the  inferior  races,  the  perishing  classes  of  the 
world.  If  bom  in  the  centre  of  civilization,  for  a  while 
they  impede  the  march  by  actively  hindering  others,  by 
standing  in  their  way,  or  by  plundering  the  rest— the 
dangerous  classes  of  society.  They  too  are  slain  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men,  and  likewise  perish. 

In  most  large  families  there  is  a  bad  boy,  a  black  sheep 
in  the  flock,  an  Ishmael  whom  Abraham  will  drive  out 
into  the  wilderness,  to  meet  an  angel  if  he  can  find  one. 
That  story  of  Hagar  and  her  son  is  very  old,  but  verified 
anew  each  year  m  families  p,nd  nations.  So  in  society 
there  are  criminals  who  do  not  keep  up  with  the  moral 
advance  of  the  mass,  stragglers  from  the  march,  whom 
society  treats  as  Abraham  his  base-bom  boy,  but  sending 
them  off  with  no  loaf  or  skin  of  water,  not  even  a  blessings 
but  a  curse ;  sending  them  off  as  Gain  went,  with  a  bad 
name  and  a  mark  on  their  forehead!  So  in  the  world 
there  are  inferior  nations,  savage,  barbarous,  half-civilized ; 
some  are  inferior  in  nature,  some  perhaps  only  behind  us  in 
development ;  on  a  lower  form  in  the  great  school  of  Pro- 
vidence— ^Negroes,  Indians,  Mexicans,  Irish,  and  the  like, 
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whom  the  world  treats  as  Ishmael  and  the  Gibeonites  got 
treated :  now  their  land  is  stolen  from  them  in  war ;  their 
children,  or  their  persons,  are  annexed  to  the  strong  as 
slaves.  The  civilized  continually  preys  on  the  savage, 
re-annexing  their  territory  and  stealing  their  persons — 
owning  them  or  claiming  their  work.  Esau  is  rough  and 
hungry,  Jacob  smooth  and  well  fed.  The  smooth  man 
overreaches  the  rough ;  buys  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage;  takes  the  ground  from  underneath  his  feet, 
thereby  supplanting  his  brother.  So  the  elder  serves  the 
younger,  and  the  fresh  civilization,  strong,  and  sometimes 
it  may  be  wicked  also,  overmasters  the  ruder  age  that 
is  contented  to  stop.  The  yoamg  man  now  a  barbarian 
wiU  come  up  one  day  and  take  all  our  places,  making 
us  seem  ridiculous,  nothing  but  timid  conservatives  I 

All  these  three,  the  reputed  pests  of  the  family,  society, 
and  the  world,  are  but  loiterers  from  the  march,  bad  boys, 
or  dull  ones.  Criminals  are  a  class  of  such ;  savages  are 
nations  thereof — classes  or  nations  that  for  some  cause  do 
not  keep  up  with  the  movement  of  mankind.  The  same 
human  nature  is  in  us  all,  only  there  it  is  not  so  highly 
developed.  Yet  the  bad  boy,  who  to-day  is  a  curse  to  the 
mother  that  bore  him,  would  perhaps  have  been  accounted 
brave  and  good  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror ;  the  danger- 
ous class  might  have  fought  in  the  Crusades,  and  been 
reckoned  soldiers  of  the  Lord  whose  chance  for  heaven  was 
most  auspicious.  The  savage  nations  would  have  been 
thought  civilized  in  the  days  when  "  there  was  no  smith 
in  Israel.'* 

David  would  make  a  sorry  figure  among  the  present 
kings  of  Europe,  and  Abraham  would  be  judged  of  by 
a  standard  not  known  in  his  time.  There  have  been 
many  centuries  in  which  the  pirate,  the  land-robber,  and 
the  murderer  were  thought  the  greatest  of  men. 

Now  it  becomes  a  serious  question.  What  shall  be  done 
for  these  stragglers,  or  even  with  them  P  It  is  sometimes 
a  terrible  question  to  the  father  and  mother  what  they 
shall  do  for  their  reprobate  son  who  is  an  offence  to  the 
neighbourhood,  a  shame,  a  reproach,  and  a  heart-burning 
to  them.  It  is  a  sad  question  to  society,  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  criminals — thieves,  housebreakers,  pirates, 
murderers  ?    It  is  a  serious  question  to  the  world.  What 

VOL.  VII.  r 
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is  to  become  of  the  humbler  nations — ^Irish,  Mexicans, 
Malays,  Indians,  Negroes  P 

In  the  world  and  in  society  the  question  is  answered  in 
about  the  same  way.     In  a  low  civilization,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  the  strongest  of  all.    They  are  done 
with,  not  for ;  are  done  away  with.    It  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment answer : — ^The  inferior  nation  is  hewn  to  pieces,  the 
strong  possess  their  lands,  their  cities,  their  cattle,  their 
persons,  also,  if  they  will ;  the  class  of  criminals  gets  the 
prophet's  curse :  the  two  bears,  the  gaol  and  the  gallows, 
eat  them  up.    In  the  family  alone  is  the  Christian  answer 
given ;  the  good  shepherd  goes  forth  to  seek  the  one  sheep 
that  has  strayed  and  gone,  lost  upon  the  mountains ;  the 
father  goes  out  after  the  poor  prodigal,  whom  the  swine's 
meat  could  not  feed  nor  fill.*    The  world,  which  is  the 
society  of  nations,  and  society,  which  is  the  family  of 
classes,  still  belong  mainly  to  the   "old  dispensation,'' 
heathen  or  Hebrew,  the  period  of  force.    In  the  family 
there  is  a  certain  instinctive  love  binding  the  parent  to  the 
child,  and  therefore  a  certain  unity  of  action,  growing  out 
of  that  love.     So  the  father  feels  his  kinship  to  his  boy, 
though  a  reprobate ;  looks  for  the  causes  of  his  son's  folly 
or  sin,  and  strives  to  cure  him ;  at  least  to  do  something 
for  him,  not  merely  with  him.     The  spirit  of  Christianity 
comes  into  the  family,  but  the  recognition  of  human  brother- 
hood stops  mainly  there.     It  does  not  reach  throughout 
society ;  it  has  little  influence  on  national  politics  or  inter- 
national law — on  the  affairs  of  the  world  taken  as  a  whole. 
I  know  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  has  more  influence 
now  than  hitherto ;  I  think  in  New  England  it  has  a  wider 
scope,  a  higher  range,  and  works  with  more  power  than 
elsewhere.     Our  hearts  bleed  for  the  starving  thousands  of 
Ireland,  whom  we  only  read  of;  for  the  down-trodden  slave, 
though  of  another  race,  and  dyed  by  heaven  with  another 
hue ;  yes,  for  the  savage  and  the  suffering  everywhere.   The 
hand  of  our  charity  goes  through  every  land.     If  there  is 
one  quality  for  which  the  men  of  New  England  may  be 
proud,  it  is  this, — ^their  sympathy  with  suffering  man.    Still 
we  are  far  from  the  Christian  ideal.     We  still  drive  out  of 
society  the  Ishmaels  and  Esaus.     This  we  do  not  so  much 

*  The  allusion  ia[to  the  following  pagsages  of  Soriptore,  which  were  read 
b8  the  lesson  for  the  daj : — ^Niunb.  xiy. ;  2  Kings,  ii.  23 — 2^ ;  and  Lnke^  zv. 
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from  Ill-will  as  want  of  tliought,  but  thereby  we  lose  the 
strength  of  these  outcasts.  So  much  water  runs  oyer  the 
damr^wasted  and  wasting  I 

In  all  these  melancholy  cases  what  is  it  best  to  dop 
what  shall  the  parents  do  to  mend  their  dull  boy,  or  their 
wicked  one  P  There  are  two  methods  which  may  be  tried. 
One  is  the  method  of  force,  sometimes  referred  to  Solomon, 
and  recommended  by  the  maxim  '*  Spare  not  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.'*  That  is  the  Old  Testament  way,  "  Stripes 
are  prepared  for  the  fooFs  back."  The  mischief  is,  they 
leave  it  no  wiser  than  they  foimd  it.  By  the  law  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  man  brought  his  stubborn  and  rebellious  son 
befoite  the  magistrates  and  deposed:  ^^This  our  son  is 
stabbom  and  rebellious :  he  will  not  obey  our  voice.  He 
is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.'*  Thereupon,  the  men  of  the 
city  gtcmed  him  with  stones,  and  so  "  put  away  the  evil 
from  amongst  them  !'*  That  was  the  method  of  force.  It 
inay  bruise  the  body ;  it  may  fill  men  with  fear ;  it  may 
kill.  I  think  it  never  did  any  other  good.  It  belonged  to 
a  rude  and  bloody  age.  I  may  ask  intelligent  men  who 
have  tried  it,  and  I  think  they  will  confess  it  was  a  mis- 
take. I  think  I  may  ask  intelligent  men  on  whom  it  has 
been  tried,  and  they  will  say,  "  It  was  a  mistake  on  my 
father's  part,  but  a  ctirse  to  me!"  I  know  there  are 
exceptions  to  that  reply ;  still  I  t.liinTf  it  will  be  general. 
A  man  is  seldom  elevated  by  an  appeal  to  low  motives ; 
always  by  addressing  what  is  high  and  manly  within  him. 
Is  fear  of  physical  pain  the  highest  element  you  can  appeal 
to  in  a  child ;  the  most  effectual  P  I  do  not  see  how  Satan 
can  be  cast  out  by  Satan.  I  think  a  Saviour  never  tries 
it  Yet  this  method  of  force  is  brief  and  compact.  It 
requires  no  patience,  no  thought,  no  wisdom  for  its  appli- 
cation, and  but  a  moment's  time.  For  this  reason,  I  think, 
it  is  still  retained  in  some  families  and  many  schools,  to 
the  injury  alike  of  all  concerned.  Blows  and  violent  words 
are  not  correction,  often  but  an  adjournment  of  correction : 
sometimes  only  an  actual  confession  of  inability  to  correct. 

The  other  is  the  method  of  love,  and  of  wisdom  not  the 
less.  Force  may  hide,  and  even  silence  elBFects  for  a  time ; 
it  removes  not  tiie  real  causes  of  evil.  By  the  method  of 
love  aaad  wisdom  the  parents  remove  the  causes ;  they  do 
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not  kill  the  demoniac^  they  cast  out  the  demon^  not  by 
letting  in  Beelzebub,  the  chief  devil,  but  by  the  finger  of 
God.  They  redress  the  child's  folly  and  evil  birth  by  their 
own  wisdom  and  good  breeding.  The  day  drives  out  and 
off  the  night. 

Sometimes  you  see  that  worthy  parents  have  a  weak 
and  sickly  child,  feeble  in  body.  No  pains  are  too  great 
for  them  to  take  in  behalf  of  the  famt  and  feeble  one. 
What  self-denial  of  the  father ;  what  sacrifice  on  the 
mother's  part  I  The  best  of  medical  skill  is  procured;  the 
tenderest  watching  is  not  spared.  No  outlay  of  money, 
time,  or  sacrifice,  is  thought  too  much  to  save  the  child's 
life ;  to  insure  a  firm  constitution  and  make  that  life  a 
blessing.  The  able-bodied  children  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  not  the  weak.  So  the  affection  of  father  and 
mother  centres  on  this  sickly  child.  By  extraordinary 
attention  the  feeble  becomes  strong;  the  deformed  is  trans* 
formed,  and  the  grown  man,  strong  and  active,  blesses  his 
mother  for  health  not  less  than  life. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  robin  attend  to  her  immature  and 
callow  child  which  some  heedless  or  wicked  boy  had  stolen 
from  the  nest,  wounded,  and  left  on  the   groimd,  half 
living;   left  to  perish?     Patiently  she  biings  food  and 
water,  gives  it  kmd  nursing.     Tenderly  she  broods  over  it 
all  night  upon  the  ground,  sheltering  its  tortured  body 
from  the  cold  air  of  night  and  morning's  penetrating  dew. 
She  perils  herself;  never  leaves  it — ^not  till  life  is  gone. 
That  is  nature ;  the  strong  protecting  the  feeble.     Human 
nature  may  pause  and  consider  the  fowls  of  the  air,  whence 
the  Greatest  once  drew  His  lessons.    Human  history,  spite 
of  all  its  tears  and  blood,  is  full  of  beauty  and  majestic 
worth.     But  it  shows  few  things  so  fair  as  the  mother 
watching  thus  over  her  sickly  and  deformed  child,  feeding 
him  with  her  own  life.     What  if  she  forewent  her  native 
instinct,  and  the  mother  said,  ''  My  boy  is  deformed,  a 
cripple — let  him  die?"  Where  would  be  the  more  hideous 
deformity  P 

If  his  child  be  dull,  slow-witted,  what  pains  will  a  good 
father  take  to  instruct  him;  still  more  if  he  is  vicious, 
bom  with  a  low  organization,  with  bad  propensities-- 
what  admonitions  will  he  administer ;  what  teachers  will 
he  consult;  what  expedients  will  he  try;  what  prayers 
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win  he  not  pray  for  his  stubborn  and  rebellious  son ! 
Though  one  experiment  fail,  he  tries  another,  and  then 
again,  reluctant  to  give  over.  Did  it  never  happen  to  one 
of  you  to  be  such  a  child,  to  have  outgrown  that  rebellion 
and  wickedness?  Remember  the  pains  taken  with  you; 
remember  the  agony  your  mother  felt ;  the  shame  that  bowed 
your  father's  head  so  oft,  and  brought  such  bitter  tears  adown 
those  venerable  cheeks.  You  cannot  pay  for  that  agony, 
that  shame,  not  pay  the  hearts  which  burst  with  both — yet 
uttering  only  a  prayer  for  you.  Pay  it  back,  then,  if  you 
can,  to  others  like  yourself,  stubborn  and  rebellious  sons. 

Have  none  of  you  ever  been  such  a  father  or  mother  P 
You  know,  then,  the  sad  yearnings  of  heart  which  tried 
you.  The  world  condemned  you  and  your  wicked  child, 
and  said,  ''Let  the  elders  stone  him  with  stones.  The 
gallows  waiteth  for  its  own ! "  Not  so  you !  You  said  : 
"Nay,  now,  wait  a  little.  Perchance  the  boy  will  mend. 
Come,  I  will  try  again.  Crush  him  not  utterly  and  a 
father's  heart  besides ! "  The  more  he  was  wicked,  the 
more  assiduous  were  you  for  his  recovery,  for  his  elevation. 
You  saw  that  he  would  not  keep  up  with  the  moral  march 
of  men ;  that  he  was  a  barbarian,  a  savage, — ^yes,  almost  a 
heast  amongst  men.  You  saw  this ;  yes,  felt  it  too  as 
none  others  felt.  Yet  you  could  not  condemn  him  wholly 
and  without  hope.  You  saw  some  good  mixed  with  his  evil ; 
some  causes  for  the  evil  and  excuses  for  it  which  others 
were  blind  to.  Because  you  mourned  most  you  pitied 
most — all  from  the  abundance  of  your  love.  Though  even 
in  your  highest  hour  of  prayer,  the  sad  conviction  came 
that  work  or  prayer  was  all  in  vain — ^you  never  gave  him 
over  to  the  world's  reproach,  but  interposed  your  fortune, 
character,  yes,  your  own  person,  to  take  the  blows  which 
the  severe  and  tyrannous  world  kept  laying  on.  At  last, 
if  he  would  not  repent,  you  hid  him  away,  the  best  you 
conld,  from  the  mocking  sight  of  other  men,  but  never 
shut  him  from  your  heart ;  never  from  remembrance  in 
your  deepest  prayers.  How  the  whole  family  suffers  for 
the  prodigal  till  he  returns.  When  he  comes  back,  you 
rejoice  over  one  recovered  olive-plant  more  than  over  all 
the  trees  of  your  field  which  no  storm  has  ever  broke  or 
howed.  How  you  went  forth  to  meet  him ;  with  what  joy 
rejoiced!     "  For  this  my  son  was  lost  and  is  found,"  says 
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the  old  man ;  ^'he  was  dead  and  is  alive  once  more.  Let 
us  pray  and  be  fflad !  '*  With  what  a  serene  and  hallowed 
comtiaance  you  met  your  Mends  and  neighbours,  as  iheir 
glad  hearts  smiled  up  in  their  faces  when  the  prodigal 
came  home  from  riot  and  swine's-bread,  a  new  man  me 
and  sound !  Many  such  things  haye  I  seen,  and  hearts 
long  cold  grew  bright  and  warm  again.  Towards  evening 
the  clouds  broke  asimder;  Simeon  saw  his  consolation, 
and  went  home  in  sunlight  and  in  peace. 

The  general  result  of  this  treatment  in  the  family  is, 
that  the  dull  boy  learns  by  degrees,  learns  what  he  is  fit 
for;  the  straggler  joins  tne  troop,  and  keeps  step  with 
the  rest — ^nay,  sometimes  becomes  the  leader  of  the  march; 
the  vicious  boy  is  corrected ;  even  the  faults  of  his  organ- 
ization get  overcome,  not  suddenly,  but  at  length.  The 
rejected  stone  finds  its  place  on  the  wall,  and  its  use.  Such 
is  not  always  the  result.  Some  will  not  be  mended.  I  stop 
not  now  to  ask  the  cause.  Some  will  not  return,  though 
you  go  out  to  meet  them  a  great  way  off.  What  then  P 
Will  you  refuse  to  go  P  Can  you  wholly  abandon  a  friend 
or  a  child  who  thus  deserts  himself  P  Is  he  so  bad  that  he 
cannot  be  made  better  P  Perhaps  it  is  so.  Can  you  not 
hinder  him  from  beinar  worse  P  Are  you  so  ffood  that  you 
must  forsake  himP  Did  not  God  send  Bis  greatest, 
noblest,  purest  Son  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  P  send  Him 
to  caU  sinners  to  repent  P  When  sinners  slew  Him,  did 
God  forsake  mankind  P  Not  one  of  those  sioners  did  His 
love  forget. 

Does  the  good  physician  spend  the  night  in  feasting 
with  the  sound,  or  in  watching  with  the  sickP  Nay, 
though  the  sick  man  be  past  all  hope,  he  will  look  in  to 
soothe  affliction  which  he  cannot  cure  ;  at  least  to  speak  a 
word  of  friendly  cheer.  The  wise  teacher  spends  most 
pains  with  backward  boys,  and  is  most  bountiftd  himself 
where  Nature  seems  most  niggard  in  her  gifts.  What 
would  you  say  if  a  teacher  refused  to  help  a  boy  because 
the  boy  was  slow  to  learn ;  because  he  now  and  then  broke 
through  the  rules  P  What  if  the  mother  said,  "  My  boy 
is  a  sickly  dunce,  not  worth  the  pains  of  rearing.  Let  him 
die ! "  What  if  the  father  said,  "  He  is  a  born  villain,  to 
be  bred  only  for  the  gallows ;  what  use  to  toil  or  pray  for 
him !    Let  the  hangman  take  my  son ! " 
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What  shall  be  done  for  crimmalsy  the  backward  children 
of  society,  who  refuse  to  keep  up  with  the  moral  or  legal 
advance  of  mankind  P  They  are  a  dangerous  class.  There 
are  three  things  which  are  sometimes  confoimded :  there  is 
error,  an  unintentiotLal  yiolation  of  a  natural  law.  Some- 
times this  oomes  from  abundance  of  life  and  energy; 
aometimes  from  ignorance,  ffeneral  or  special ;  sometimes 
from  heedlessness,  which  is  ignorance  for  the  time.  Next 
there  is  crime,  the  violation  of  a  human  statute.  Suppose 
the  statute  also  represents  a  law  of  God ;  the  violation 
thereof  may  be  the  result  of  imorance,  or  of  design,  it 
may  come  from  a  bad  heart.  Then  it  becomes  a  sin — ^the 
wilful  violation  of  a  known  law  of  God.  There  are  many 
errors  which  are  not  crimes;  and  the  best  men  often 
commit  them  innocently,  but  not  without  harm,  violating 
laws  of  the  body  or  the  soul,  which  they  have  not  grown 
up  to  understand.  There  have  been  many  crimes :  yes, 
conscious  violations  of  man's  law  which  were  not  sins,  but 
rather  a  keeping  of  God's  law.  There  are  still  a  great 
many  sins  not  forbidden  by  any  human  statute,  not  consi- 
dered as  crimes.  It  is  no  crime  to  go  and  fight  in  a  wicked 
war ;  nav,  it  is  thought  a  virtue.  It  was  a  crime  in  the 
heroes  of  the  American  Eevolutidn  to  demand  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  man — ^they  were  "  traitors"  who  did  it ;  a 
crime  in  Jesus  to  sum  up  the  '^  Law  and  the  Prophets"  in 
one  word,  love ;  He  was  reckoned  an  "  infidel,"  guilty  of 
blasphemy  against  Moses !  Now,  to  punish  an  error  as  a 
crime,  a  crime  as  a  sin,  leads  to  confusion  at  the  first,  ana 
to  much  worse  than  concision  in  the  end. 

But  there  are  crimes  which  are  a  violation  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice.  It  is  of  such,  and  the  men  who 
commit  them,  that  I  am  now  to  speak.  What  shall  be  done 
for  the  dangerous  classes,  the  criminals? 

The  first  question  is,  What  end  shall  we  aim  at  in 
dealing  with  them  P  The  means  must  be  suited  to  accom- 
plish mat  end.  We  may  desire  vengeance ;  then  the  hurt 
inflicted  on  the  criminal  will  be  proportioned  to  the  loss  or 
hurt  sustained  by  society.  A  man  has  stolen  my  goods, 
injured  my  person,  traduced  my  good  name,  sought  to  take 
my  life.  I  will  not  ask  toi  the  motive  of  his  deeds,  or' the 
cause  of  that  motive.  I  will  only  consider  my  own 
damage,  and  will  make  him  smart  for  that.    I  will  use 
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violence — Shaving  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
1  will  deliver  him  over  to  the  tormentors  till  my  vengeance 
is  satisfied.  If  he  slew  my  friend,  or  sought  to  slay,  but 
lacked  the  power,  as  I  have  the  abiKty,  I  wiU  loll  him ! 
This  desire  of  vengeance,  of  paying  a  hurt  with  a  hurt, 
has  still  very  much  influence  on  our  treatment  of  criminals. 
I  fear  it  is  still  the  chief  aim  of  our  penal  jurisprudence. 
When  vengeance  is  the  aim,  violence  is  the  most  suitable 
method ;  gaols  and  the  gallows  most  appropriate  instru- 
ments !  But  is  it  right  to  take  vengeance ;  for  me  to  hurt 
a  man  to-day  solely  because  he  hurt  me  yesterday  P  If  so, 
the  proof  of  that  right  must  be  foimd  in  my  nature,  in 
the  law  of  God ;  a  man  can  make  a  statute,  God  only  a 
right.  As  I  study  my  nature,  I  find  no  such  right ;  reason 
gives  me  none;  conscience  none;  religion  quite  as  little. 
Doubtless  I  have  a  right  to  defend  myself  by  all  manly 
means ;  to  protect  myself  for  the  future  no  less  than  for  the 
present.  In  doing  that,  it  may  be  needful  that  I  should 
restrain,  and  in  restraining,  seize  and  hold,  and  in  holding 
incidentally  hurt  my  opponent.  But  I  cannot  see  what 
right  I  have  in  cold  blood  wilfully  to  hurt  a  man  because 
he  once  hurt  me,  and  does  not  intend  to  repeat  the  wrong. 
Do  I  look  to  the  authority  of  the  greatest  Son  of  man  P  I 
find  no  allusion  to  such  a  right.  I  find  no  law  of  God 
which  allows  vengeance.  In  His  providence  I  find  justice 
everywhere  as  beautiful  as  certain ;  but  vengeance  nowhere; 
I  know  this  is  not  the  common  notion  entertained  of  God 
and  His  providence.  I  shudder  to  think  at  the  barbarism 
which  yet  prevails  under  the  guise  of  Christianity;  the 
vengeance  which  is  sought  for  in  the  name  of  God ! 

The  aim  may  be  not  to  revenge  a  crime,  but  to  prevent 
it;  to  deter  the  offender  from  repeating  the  deed,  and 
others  from  the  beginning  thereof.  In  all  modem  legisla- 
tion the  vindictive  spirit  is  slowly  yielding  to  the  design 
of  preventiiig  crime.  The  method  is  to  inflict  certain 
tmiform  and  specific  penalties  for  each  offence,  propor- 
tionate to  the  damage. which  the  criminal  has  done;  to 
make  the  punishment  so  certain,  so  severe,  or  so  infamous, 
that  the  offender  shall  forbear  for  the  future,  and  innocent 
men  be.  deterred  from  crime.     But  have  we  a  right  to 

Sunish  a  man  for  the  example's  sake  P    I  may  give  up  my 
fe  to  save  a  thousand  lives,  or  one,  if  I  will.    But  society 
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has  no  right  to  take  it,  without  my  consent,  to  save  thd 
whole  human  race  !  I  admit  that  society  has  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  over  my  property,  and  may  take  my  land 
for  a  street ;  may  destroy  my  nouse  to  save  the  town ; 
perhaps  seize  on  my  store  of  proyisions  in  time  of  famine. 
It  can  render  me  an  equivEdent  for  those  things.  I  have 
not  the  same  lien  on  any  portion  of  the  universe  as  on  my 
life,  my  person.  To  these  I  have  rights  which  none  can 
ahenate  except  myself,  which  no  man  has  given,  which 
all  men  can  never  jusUy  take  away.  For  any  injustice 
wilMly  done  to  me,  the  human  race  can  render  me  no 
equivalent. 

I  know  society  claims  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over 
person  and  life  not  less  than  over  house  and  land — ^to  take 
both  for  the  Commonwealth.  I  deny  the  right— certainly 
it  has  never  been  shown.  Hence  to  me,  resting  on  the 
broad  ground  of  natural  justice,  the  law  of  God,  capital 
punishment  seems  wholly  inadmissible,  homicide  with  the 
pomp  and  formality  of  law.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  bar- 
barian— spaying  hurt  for  hurt.  No  one  will  contend  that 
it  is  inflicted  for  the  offender's  good.  For  the  good  of 
others,  I  contend  we  have  no  right  to  inflict  it  without  the 
sufferer's  consent.  To  put  a  criminal  to  death  seems  to  me 
as  foolish  as  for  the  child  to  beat  the  stool  it  has  stumbled 
over,  and  as  useless  too.  I  am  astonished  that  nations  with 
the  name  of  Christian  ever  on  their  lips,  continue  to 
disgrace  themselves  by  killing  men,  formalljr  and  in  cold 
blood;  to  do  this  with  prayers — "Forgive  us  as  we 
forgive ;"  doing  it  in  the  name  of  God !  I  do  not  wonder 
that  in  the  codes  of  nations,  Hebrew  or  heathen,  far  lower 
than  ourselves  in  civilization,  we  should  find  laws  enforc- 
ing this  punishment;  laws  too,  enacted  in  the  name  of 
God.  But  it  fills  me  with  amazement  that  worthy  men  in 
these  days  should  go  back  to  such  sources  for  their  wisdom ; 
should  walk  dry-shod  through  the  Gospels,  and  seek  in 
records  of  a  barbarous  people  to  justify  this  atrocious  act ! 
Famine,  pestilence,  war,  are  terrible  evils,  but  no  one  is  so 
dreadful  in  its  effects  as  the  general  prevalence  of  a  great 
theological  idea  that  is  false. 

It  makes  me  shudder  to  recollect  that  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States  of  this  Union,  twenty-seven  should  still  con- 
tinue the  gallows  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  Christian 
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Cbvenunent.  I  hope  our  own  State,  dignified  alres^y  hy 
80  many  noble  acts,  will  soon  rid  herself  of  the  stain.  Let 
ns  try  the  experiment  of  abolishing  this  penalty,  if  we  wiU, 
for  twenty  years/or  but  ten,  and  I  am  confident  we  sh^Jl 
never  return  to  that  punishment.  If  a  man  be  incapable 
of  living  in  society,  so  ill-bom  or  ill-bred  that  you  cwnot 
cure  or  mend  him,  why,  hide  him  away  out  of  society.  Let 
him  do  no  harm,  but  treat  him  kindly,  not  like  a  wolf,  but 
a  man.  Make  him  work,  to  be  useftd  to  himself,  to  society, 
but  do  not  kill  him.  Or  if  you  do,  never  aay  again, 
^^  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us."  What  if  He  should  take  you  at  your 
word !  What  would  you  think  of  a  father  who  to-morrow 
should  take  the  Old  Testament  for  his  legal  warrant,  and 
bring  his  son  before  your  mayor  and  aldermen,  because  he 
was  '^  stubborn  and  rebellious,  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton," 
and  they  should  stone  him  to  death  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall  ?  But  there  is  quite  as  good  a  warrant  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  that  as  for  hangiug  a  man.  The  law  is 
referred  to  Jehovah  as  its  author.  How  much  better  is  it 
to  choke  the  life  out  of  a  man  behind  the  prisoii  wall  ?  Is 
not  society  the  father  of  us  all,  our  protector  and  defender  P 
Hanging  is  vengeance;  nothing  but  vengeance.  I  can 
readily  conceive  of  that  great  Son  of  man,  whom  the  loyal 
world  so  reaMy  adores,  performing  aU  needful  hxmm  works 
with  manly  dignity.  Artists  once  loved  to  paint  the 
Saviour  in  the  lowly  toil  of  lowly  men.  His  garments 
covered  with  the  dust  of  common  Ufe ;  His  soul  sullied  by 
no  pollution.  But  paint  Him  to  your  fancy  as  an  executioner; 
legally  killing  a  man ;  the  halter  in  His  hands,  hanging 
Judas  for  high  treason  !  You  see  the  relation  which  that 
punishment  bears  to  Christianity.  Yet  what  was  un- 
christian in  Jesus,  does  not  become  Christian  in  the  sheriff. 
We  call  ourselves  Christians ;  we  often  repeat  the  name, 
the  words  of  Christ, — ^but  His  prayer  ?  oh,  no — ^not  that- 

There  are  now  in  this  land,  I  think,  sixteen  men  under 
sentence  of  deaths  sixteen  men  to  be  hanged  till  they  are 
dead !  Is  there  not  ia  the  nation  skill  to  heal  these  men  f 
Perhaps  it  is  so.  I  have  known  hearts  which  seemed  to 
me  cold  stones,  so  hard,  so  dry.  JN^o  kindly  steel  had 
alchemy  to  win  a  spark  from  them.  Yet  meir  owners 
went  about  the  streets  and  smiled  their  hollow  smiles ;  the 
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ghafidy  brother  cast  his  shadow  in  the  sun,  or  wrapped  his 
doak  about  him  in  the  wintry  hour,  and  still  the  world 
went  on  though  the  worst  of  men  remained  unhanged. 
Perhaps  you  cannot  cure  these  men ! — ^is  there  not  power 
enough  to  keep  them  &om  doing  harm ;  to  make  them 
Qflefol  ?  Shame  on  us  that  we  know  no  better  than  thus 
to  pour  out  life  upon  the  dust,  and  then  with  reeking 
hands  turn  to  the  poor  and  weak,  and  say,  ^'  Ye  shall  not 

kfll"    ^  ..." 

But  if  the  prevention  of  crime  be  the  design  of  the 
punishment,  tnen  we  must  not  only  seek  to  hinder  the 
innocent  firom  vice,  but  we  must  reform  the  criminal.  Do 
our  methods  of  punishment  effect  that  object  P  During 
the  past  year  weLve  committed  to  the  vai^ous  prisons  i^ 
Massachusetts  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
persons  for  crime.  How  many  of  them  viU  be  refonned  and 
cored  by  this  treatment,  and  so  live  honest  and  useful  lives 
hereafter  P  I  think  very  few.  The  facts  show  that  a 
great  many  criminals  are  never  reformed  by  their  punish^ 
ment.  Thus  in  France,  taking  the  average  of  four  years, 
it  seems  that  twenty-two  out  of  each  hundred  criminals 
werepimiflhed  oftener  than  once;  in  Scotiand,  thirty-six 
out  of  the  hundred.  Of  the  seventy-eight  received  at 
your  State's  prison  the  last  year — seventeen  have  been  sent 
to  that  very  prison  before.  How  many  of  them  have  been 
tenants  of  other  institutions,  I  know  not ;  but  as  only 
twenty-three  of  the  seventy-eight  are  natives  of  this  State, 
it  is  plain  that  many,  tinder  other  names,  may  have  been 
confined  in  gaol  before.  Yet  of  these  sevenly-eight,  ten 
areleaathantwentyyeawold.*  Of  thirty-fiye  men  sent  from 
Boston  to  the  State's  prison  in  one  year,  fourteen  had  been 
there  before.  More  than  half  the  inmates  of  the  House 
of  Correction  in  this  city  are  punished  oftener  than  once ! 
These  facts  show  that  if  we  aim  at  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  we  fail  most  signally.  Yet  every  criminal  not 
reformed  lives  mainly  at  the  charge  of  society ;  and  lives, 
too,  in  the  most  costly  way,  for  the  articles  he  steals  have 
seldom  the  same  value  to  nun  as  to  the  lawfiil  owner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  whole  method  of  punishing 
crimes  is  a  false  one ;  that  but  little  good  comes  of  it,  or 

*  •  See  other  statdstics,  in  Bermon «/  the  Peridhvng  Classes,  pp.  46, 47. 
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can  come.  We  beat  the  stool  which  we  have  stumbled 
over.  We  pmiish  a  man  in  proportion  to  the  loss  or  the 
fear  of  society ;  not  in  proportion  to  the  offender's  state 
of  mind ;  not  with  a  careful  desire  to  improve  that  state 
of  mind.  This  is  wise,  if  vengeance  be  the  aim ;  if  re- 
formation, it  seems  sheer  folly.  I  know  our  present 
method  is  the  result  of  six  thousand  years'  experience  of 
mankind ;  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  find  fault — ^how  diffi- 
cult to  devise  a  better  mode.  Still,  the  facts  are  so  plain, 
that  one  with  half  an  eye  cannot  fail  to  see  the  falseness  of 
the  present  methods.  To  remove  the  evil,  we  must  remove 
its  cause, — so  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  matter,  and  see 
from  what  quarter  our  criminals  proceed. 
Here  are  two  classes. 

I.  There  are  the  foes  of  society ;  men  that  are  criminals 
in  soul,  bom  criminals,  who  have  a  bad  nature.  The 
cause  of  their  crime  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  their  nature 
itself, — ^in  their  organization,  if  you  will.  All  experience 
shows  that  some  men  are  bom  with  a  depraved  organiza- 
tion, an  excess  of  animal  passions,  or  a  deficiency  of  other 
powers  to  balance  them. 

II.  There  are  the  victims  of  society ;  men  that  become 
criminals  by  circumstances,  made  criminals,  not  bom; 
men  who  become  criminals,  not  so  much  from  strength  of 
evil  in  their  soul,  or  excess  of  evil  propensities  in  their 
organization,  as  from  strength  of  evil  in  their  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  say  that  a  man's  character  is  wholly 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
but  all  experience  shows  that  circumstances,  such  as  ex- 

i)osure  in  youth  to  good  men  or  bad  men,  education,  intel- 
ectual,  moral,  and  religious,  or  neglect  thereof,  entire  or 
partial,  have  a  vast  influence  in  forming  the  character  of 
men,  especially  of  men  not  well  endowed  by  nature. 

Now  the  criminals  in  soul  are  the  most  dangerous  of 
men,  the  bom  foes  of  society.  I  will  not  at  this  moment 
undertake  to  go  behind  their  organization,  and  ask,  "  How 
comes  it  that  they  are  so  ill-bom  P''  I  stop  now  at  that 
fact.  The  cause  of  their  crime  is  in  their  bodily  constitu- 
tion itself.  This  is  always  a  small  class.  There  are  in 
New  England  perhaps  five  hundred  men  bom  blind  or 
deaf.  Apart  from  the  idiots,  I  think  there  are  not  half  so 
many  who  by  nature  and  bodily  constitution  are  incapable 
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of  attaining  the  average  morality  of  the  race  at  this  day .; 
not  so  many  born  foes  of  society  as  are  bom  blind  or 
deaf. 

The  criminals  from  circumstances  become  what  they  are 
by  the  action  of  causes  which  may  be  ascertained,  guarded 
against,   mitigated,   and   at  last  overcome  and  removed. 
These  men  are  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
jsatisfy  the  natural  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
They  get  little  culture,  intellectual  or  moral.     The  school- 
house  is  open,  but  the  parent  does  not  send  the  children, 
he  wants  their  services, — to  beg  for  him,  perhaps  to  steal,  it 
may  be  to  do  little  services  which  lie  within  their  power. 
Besides,  the  child  must  be  ill-clad,  and  so  a  mark  is  set  on 
him.     The  boy  of  the  perishing  classes,  with  but  common 
endowments,  cannot  learn  at  school  as  one  of  the  thrifty  or 
abounding  class.     Then  he  receives  no  stimulus  at  home  ; 
there  everything  discourages  his  attempts.     He  cannot 
share  the  pleasure  and  sport  of  his  youthnJ  fellows.     His 
dress,  his  uncleanlv  habits,  the  result  of  misery,  forbid  all 
that.     So  the  children  of  the  perishing  herd  together, 
ignorant,  iU-fed,  and  miserably  clad.     You  do  not  find  the 
sons  of  this  class  in  your  colleges,  in  your  high  schools, 
where  all  is  free  for  tne  people;  few  even  in  the  grammar- 
schools  ;  few  in  the  churches.     Though  bom  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  aft«r  Christ,  they  grow  up  almost  in  the 
barbarism  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  Him.   Children 
that  are  blind  and  deaf,  though  bom  with  a  superior 
organization,  if  left  to  themselves,  become  only  savages, 
little  more  than  animals.     What  are  we  to  expect  of 
children,  bom  indeed  with  eyes  and  ears,  but  yet  shut  out 
from  the  culture  of  the  age  they  live  in  ?    In  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  city,  in  the  midst  of  its  intenser  life,  what  wonder 
that  they  associate  with  crime,  that  the  moral  instinct, 
baffled  and  cheated  of  its  due,  becomes  so  powerless  in  the 
boy  or  girl ;  what  wonder  that  reason  never  gets  developed 
there,  nor  conscience,  nor  that  blessed  religious  sense  learns 
ever  to  assert  its  power  ?     Think  of  the  temptations  that 
beset  the  boy ;  those  yet  more  revolting  which  address  the 
other  sex.    Opportunities  for  crime  continually  oflfer.  Want 
impels,  desire  leagues  with  opportunity,  and  the  result  we 
inow.     Add  to  all  this  the  curse  that  creates  so  much 
disease,  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  so  perpetually  begets 
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crime ;  I  mean  intemperance  I  Tliat  is  almost  the  only 
pleasure  of  the  perishmg  class.  What  recognised  amiwe- 
ment  have  they  but  this,  of  drinking  themselves  drunk  P 
Do  you  "wonder  at  this  P  with  no  air,  nor  light,  nor  water, 
with  scanty  food  and  a  miserable  dress,  with  no  culture, 
Uving  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret,  crowded,  stifling,  and  offen- 
sive even  to  the  rudest  sense,  do  you  wonder  that  man  or 
woman  seeks  a  brief  vacation  of  misery  in  the  dram-shop, 
and  in  its  drunkenness  ?  I  wonder  not.  Under  such  cir- . 
cumstances  how  many  of  you  would  have  done  better  ?  To 
suffer  continually  from  lack  of  what  is  needful  fior  the 
natural  bodily  wants  of  food,  of  shelter,  of  warmth,  that 
sufferinff  is  misery.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there  are 
always  In  this  c%  tiionsands  of  petBons  who  ^  under 
that  misery.     They  are  indeed  a  perishing  class. 

Abnost  all  our  criminals,  victims  and  foes,  come  from 
this  portion  of  society.  Most  of  those  bom  with  an 
organization  that  is  predisposed  to  crime  are  bom  there. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  unavoidably  violated  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  XJnnatural  results  must  follow.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  father  are  visited  on  his  miserable  child. 
•Cows  and  sheep  degenerate  when  the  demands  of  nature 
are  not  met,  and  men  degenerate  not  less.  Only  the  low, 
animal  instincts,  those  of  self-defence  and  self-perpetuation, 
get  developed;  these  with  preternatural  force.  The  animal 
man  wakes,  becomes  brutish,  while  the  spiritual  element 
sleeps  within  him.  Unavoidably,  then,  the  perishing  is 
mother  of  the  dangerous  class. 

I  deny  not  that  a  portion  of  criminals  come  from  other 
sources,  but  at  least  nine-tenths  thereof  proceed  from  this 
quarter.  Of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  criminals  punished  in  France, 
from  1825  to  1839,  more  than  half  were  wholly  unable 
even  to  read,  and  had  been  brought  up  subject  to  no  family 
affections.  Out  of  seventy  criminals  in  one  prison  at 
Glasgow  who  were  under  eighteen,  fifty  were  orphans 
having  lost  one  or  both  parents,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
had  parents  of  bad  character  and  reputation.  Taking  all 
the  criminals  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841,  there  were 
not  eight  in  a  hundred  that  could  read  and  write  well.  In 
our  country,  where  everybody  gets  a  mouthful  of  educa- 
tion, tiiougn  scarce  any  one  a  fim  meal,  the  result  is  a  little 
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different.  Thus  of  the  seven  hundred  and  ninetyp™oiieJ!« 
in  the  Mount  Pleasant  State's  Prison  in  New  York,  one 
hnttdred,  it  is  said,  could  read  and  Understand.  Tet  of  all 
our  criminals  only  a  very  small  proportion  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  obtain  the  average  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  of  our  times. 

Our  present  mode  of  treating  criminals  does  no  good  to 
tills  class  of  men,  these  victims  of  circumstances.  I  do  not 
know  that  their  improvement  is  even  contemplated.  We 
do  not  ask  what  causes  made  this  man  a  criminal,  and  then 
set  ourselves  to  remove  those  causes.  We  look  only  at  the 
crime ;  so  we  pimish  practically  a  man  because  he  had  a 
wicked  father ;  because  his  education  was  neglected,  and 
he  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  unholy  men.  In 
the  main  we  treat  aU  priminals  alike  if  guil^  of  the  same 
offence;  though  the  same  act  denotes  very  different  degrees 
of  culpability  in  the  different  men,  and  the  same  punish** 
ment  is  attended  with  quite  opposite  results.  Two  men 
commit  similar  crimes,  we  sentence  them  both  to  the  State 
Prison  for  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  let  lis 
suppose  that  one  man  has  thoroughly  reformed,  and  has 
made  strict  and  solemn  resolutions  to  pursue  an  honest 
and  useful  life.  I  do  not  say  such  a  result  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  such  treatment;  still  it  is  possible,  and  I 
think  has  happened,  perhaps  many  times.  We  do  not 
discharge  the  man ;  we  care  nothing  for  his  penitence ; 
nothing  for  his  improvement;  we  keep  him  nine  years 
more.  That  is  an  injustice  to  him ;  we  have  robbed  him 
of  nine  years  of  time  which  he  might  have  converted  into 
life.  It  is  unjust  also  to  society,  which  needs  the  presence 
and  the  labour  of  all  that  can  serve.  The  man  has  been  a 
burden  to  himself  and  to  us.  Suppose  at  the  expiration  of 
his  ten  years  the  other  man  is  not  reformed  at  all;  this 
result)  1  fear,  happens  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  He 
is  no  better  for  what  he  has  suffered ;  we  know  that  he 
will  Tetutti  to  his  career  of  crime,  with  new  energy  and 
with  even  malice.  Still  he  is  discharged.  This  is  imjust 
to  him,  for  he  cannot  bear  the  fresh  exposure  to  circum- 
stanceigi  which  corrupted  him  at  first,  and  he  will  fall  lower 
still.  It  is  unjust  to  society,  for  the  property  and  the 
persons  of  aQ  are  exposed  to  his  passions  just  as  much  as 
before.    He  feels  indignant  as  if  he  had  suffered  a  wrong. 
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He  says,  "Society  has  taken  vengeance  on  me,  when  I  was 
to  be  pitied  more  than  blamed.  Now  I  will  have  my  turn. 
They  will  not  allow  me  to  live  by  honest  toil.  I  will  learn 
their  lesson.  I  wiU  plunder  their  wealth,  their  roof  shall 
blaze ! "  He  will  live  at  the  expense  of  society,  and  in 
the  way  least  profitable  and  most  costly  to  mankind.  This 
idle  savage  wiU  levy  destructive  contributions  on  the  rich, 
the  thrifty,  and  the  industrious.  ^  Yes,  he  wUl  help  teach 
others  the  wickedness  which  himself  once,  and  perhaps 
Unavoidably  learned.  So  in  the  very  bosom  of  society 
there  is  a  horde  of  marauders  waging  perpetual  war 
against  mankind. 

Do  not  say  my  sympathies  are  with  the  wicked,  not  the 
industrious  and  good.  It  is  not  so.  My  sympathies  are 
not  confined  to  one  class,  honourable  or  despised.  But  it 
seems  to  me  this  whole  method  of  keeping  a  criminal  a 
definite  time  and  then  discharging  him,  whether  made 
better  or  worse,  is  a  mistake.  Certainly  it  is  so  if  we  aim 
at  his  reformation.  What  if  a  shepherd  made  it  a  rule  to 
look  one  hour  for  each  lost  sheep,  and  then  return  with  or 
without  the  wanderer  ?  What  if  a  smith  decreed  that  one 
hour  and  no  more  should  be  spent  in  shoeing  a  horse,  and 
so  worked  that  time  on  each,  though  half  that  time  were 
enough — or  sent  home  the  beast  with  but  three  shoes,  or 
two,  or  one,  because  the  hour  passed  by  ?  What  if  the 
physicians  decreed,  that  all  men  sick  of  some  contagious 
disease  shoidd  spend  six  weeks  in  the  hospital,  then,  if  the 
patient  were  found  weU  the  next  day  after  admission,  stiU 
kept  him  the  other  forty ;  or,  if  not  mended  at  the  last  day, 
sent  him  out  sick  to  the  world  P  Such  a  course  would  be 
lea«  unjust,  less  inhuman,  only  the  wrong  is  more  obvious. 

To  aggravate  the  matter  still  more,  we  have  made  the 
punishment  more  infamous  than  the  crime.  A  man  may 
commit  great  crimes  which  indicate  deep  depravity ;  may 
escape  the  legal  pimishment  thereof,  by  gold,  by  flight,  by 
further  crimes,  and  vet  hold  up  his  head  unblushing  and 
unrepentant  amongst  mankind  Let  him  commit  a  smaU 
crime,  which  shall  involve  no  moral  guilt,  and  be  legally 

Eunished — ^who  respects  him  again  ?  What  years  of  noble 
fe  are  deemed  enough  to  wipe  the  stain  out  of  his  reputa- 
tion P  Nay,  his  chudren  after  him,  to  the  third  genera* 
tion,  must  bear  the  curse ! 
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The  evil  does  not  stop  with  the  infamy.  A  guilty  man 
has  served  out  his  time.  He  is  thoroughly  resolved  on 
industry  and  a  moral  life.  Perhaps  he  has  not  learned 
that  crime  is  wrong,  but  found  it  unprofitable.  He  will 
live  away  from  the  circumstances  whicn  before  led  him  to 
crime.  He  comes  out  of  prison,  and  the  gaol-mark  is  on 
him.  He  now  suffers  the  severest  part  of  his  punishment. 
Friends  and  relations  shun  him.  He  is  doomed  and  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Honest  men  will  seldom  em- 
ploy him.  The  thriving  class  look  on  him  with  shuddering 
pity;  the  abounding  loathe  the  convict's  touch.  He  is 
driven  among  the  dangerous  and  the  perishing ;  they  open 
their  arms  and  offer  him  their  destructive  sympathy.  They 
minister  to  his  wants ;  they  exaggerate  his  wrongs ;  they 
nourish  his  indignation.  His  direction  is  no  longer  in  his 
own  hands.  His  good  resolutions — ^he  knows  they  were 
good,  but  only  impossible.  He  looks  back,  and  sees  nothing 
but  crime  and  the  vengeance  society  takes  for  the  crime. 
He  looks  around,  and  the  world  seems  thrusting  at  him 
from  all  quarters.  He  looks  forward,  and  what  pro- 
spect is  there?  "Hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all." 
He  must  plunge  afiresh  into  that  miry  pit,  which  at  last  is 
sure  to  swallow  him  up.  He  plunges  anew,  and  the  gaol 
awaits  him ;  again ;  deeper  yet ;  the  gallows  alone  can 
swing  him  clear  from  that  pestilent  ditch.  But  he  is  a 
man  and  a  brother,  our  companion  in  weakness.  With 
his  education,  exposure,  temptation,  outward  and  from 
within,  how  much  better  would  the  best  of  you  become  P 

No  better  result  is  to  be  looked  for  from  such  a  course. 
Of  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninely-two  persons 
in  the  State's  Prison  of  New  York,  four  niindred  have 
been  there  more  than  once.  In  five  years,  from  1841  to 
1847,  there  were  punished  in  the  House  of  Correction  in 
this  city,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight 
persons  ;  of  these  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  received  such  a  sentence  oftener  than  once.  Yesj  in 
five  years,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  were  sent  thither, 
each  ten  times  or  more !  How  many  found  a  place  in 
other  gaols  I  know  not. 

What  if  fathers  treated  dull  or  vicious  boys  in  this  man- 
ner at  home — ^making  them  infamous  for.  the  first  offence, 
or  the  first  dulness,  and  then  refusing  to  receive  them  back 
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again  P  What  if  the  father  sent  out  his  son  with  bad 
boyS)  and  when  he  erred  and  fell,  said,  ^'  You  did  mischief 
with  bad  boys  once;  I  know  they  enticed  you.    I  knew 

ou  were  feeble,  and  could  not  resist  their  seductions. 

ut  I  shall  punish  you.  Do  as  well  as  you  please,  I  will 
not  forgive  you.  If  you  err  again,  I  wiU  punish  you 
a&esh.  If  you  do  never  so  well,  you  shall  be  infamous  for 
ever !"  Wnat  if  a  public  teacher  never  took  back  to  col- 
lege a  boy  who  once  had  broke  the  academic  law — ^but 
made  him  infamous  for  ever  P  What  if  the  physicians  had 
kept  a  patient  the  requisite  time  in  the  hospital,  and  dis- 
charged him  as  wholly  cured,  but  bid  men  beware  of  him 
and  shun  him  for  ever  P  That  is  just  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  class  of  criminals ;  not  intentionally,  not  con- 
sciously— ^but  doing  none  the  less  ! 

Let  us  look  a  moment  more  carefiilly,  though  I  have 
already  touched  on  this  subject,  at  the  proximate  causes  of 
crime  ia  this  class  of  men.  The  first  cause  is  obvious — 
poverty.  Most  of  the  criminals  are  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  If  you  distribute  men  into  three  classes, — the 
abounding,  the  thriving,  the  perishing.-you  wiU  find  the 
inmates  of  your  prisons  come  almost  wholly  from  the 
latter  class.  The  perishing  fill  the  «ink  of  society,  and  the 
dangerous  the  sink  of  the  perishing — ^for  in  that  "  lowest 
deep  there  is  a  lower  depth."  Of  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eiffhtv-eiffht  persons  confined  in  the  House  of 
Correction  in  this^cilj,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  were  foreigners ;  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty 
sent  from  this  city  in  five  years  to  the  State's  Prison,  o/e 
hundred  and  eighty-five  were  foreigners.  Of  five  hundred 
and  forty-seven  females  in  the  prison  on  Blackwell's  Island 
at  one  time — ^five  hundred  and  nineteen  were  committed 
for  *'  vagrancy ;"  women  with  no  capital  but  their  person, 
with  no  friend,  no  shelter.  Examine  minutely,  you  shall 
find  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  criminals  come  from 
the  perishing  class  of  men.  There  all  cultivation, — ^iatel- 
lectual,  moral,  religious, — is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  They  are  a 
class  of  barbarians ;  yes,  of  savages,  living  in  the  midst  of 
civilization,  but  not  of  it.  The  fact,  that  most  criminals 
come  from  this  class,  shows  that  the  causes  of  the  crime  lie 
out  of  them  more  than  in  them ;  that  they  are  victims 
of  society,  not  foes.     The  effect  of  property  in  elevating 
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and  moralizing  a  class  of*  men  is  seldom  appreciated. 
Historically  the  animal  man  comes  before  the  spiritual. 
Animal  wants  are  imperious ;  they  must  be  supplied.  The 
lower  you  go  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  is  man  subordi- 
nated to  his  animal  appetites  and  demonized  by  them. 
Nature  aims  to  preserve  the  individual  and  repeat  the 
species — so  all  passions  relative  to  these  two  designs  are 

Se<eminently  powerM.  If  a  man  is  bom  into  the  intense 
e  of  an  American  city,  and  grows  up,  having  no  contact 
with  the  loftier  culture  which  naturally  belongs  to  that  in- 
tense life,  why  the  man  becomes  mainly  an  animal,  all  the 
more  violent  for  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  in.  "What 
shaQ  restrain  him  ?  He  has  not  the  normal  check  of  reason, 
conscience,  religion, — ^these  sleep  in  the  man ;  nor  the  arti- 
ficial and  conventional  check  of  honour,  of  manners.  The 
public  opinion  which  he  bows  to  favours  obscenitv,  drunk- 
enness, and  violence.  He  is  doubly  a  savage.  His  wants 
cannot  be  legally  satisfied.  He  breaks  the  law,  the  law 
which  covers  property,  then  goes  on  to  higher  crimes. 

The  next  cause  is  the  result  of  the  fiGrst — education  is 
neglected,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious.  Now  and 
then  a  boy  in  whom  the  soul  of  genius  is  covered  with  the 
beggar's  rags,  struggles  through  the  terrible  environment 
of  modem  poverty  to  die,  the  hero  of  misery,  in  the 
attempt  at  education!  His  expiring  light  only  makes 
visible  the  darkness  out  of  which  it  shone.  Boys  bom  into 
this  condition  find  at  home  nothing  to  aid  them,  nothing 
to  encourage  a  love  of  excellence,  or  a  taste  for  even  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  What  is  unavoidably  the  lot  of 
such  ?  The  land  has  been  the  schoolmaster  of  the  human 
race,  but  the  perishing  class  scarce  sees  its  face.  Poverty 
brings  privations,  misery,  and  that  a  deranged  state  of  the 
system ;  then  unnatural  appetites  goad  and  bum  the  man. 
The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  They  see 
wealth  about  them,  but  have  none ;  so  none  of  what  it 
brings ;  neither  the  cleanliness,  nor  health,  nor  self-respect, 
nor  cultivation  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul.  I  am  told 
that  no  Quaker  has  ever  been  confined  in  any  gaol  in  New 
England  for  any  real  crime.  Are  the  Quakers  better 
bom  than  other  men  P  Nay,  but  they  are  looked  after  in 
childhoods  Who  ever  saw  a  Quaker  in  an  almshouse? 
Not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  people  of  New  York  are  negroesi 
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yet  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  all  the  criminals  in  her  four 
State's  prisons  are  men  of  colour*  These  facts  show  plainly 
the  causes  of  crime. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  temptations  of 
the  perishing  class  in  our  great  cities.  In  Boston  at  this 
moment  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  boys  employed 
about  the  various  bowling-alleys  of  the  city,  exposed  to  the 
intemperance,  the  coarseness,  the  general  corruption  of  the 
men  who  mainly  frequent  those  places.  What  will  be 
their  fate  ?  Shall  I  speak  of  their  sisters ;  of  the  education 
they  are  receivinff ;  the  end  that  awaits  them  ?  Poverty 
brings  misery  with  its  family  of  vices. 

A  third  cause  of  crime  comes  with  the  rest — intempe- 
rance, the  destroying  angel  that  lays  waste  the  household 
of  the  poor.  In  our  country,  misery  in  a  healthy  man  is 
almost  proof  of  vice ;  but  the  vice  may  belong  to  one  alone, 
and  the  misery  it  brings  be  shared  by  the  whole  family, 
A  large  proportion  of  the  perishing  class  are  intemperate, 
and  a  great  majority  of  all  our  criminals. 

Now,  our  present  method  is  wholly  inadequate  to  reform 
men  exposed  to  sucJh  circumstances.  You  may  punish  the 
man,  but  it  does  no  good.  You  can  seldom  frighten  men 
out  of  a  fever.  Can  you  frighten  them  from  crime,  when 
they  know  little  of  the  internal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong ;  when  all  the  circumstances  about  them  impel 
to  crime  P  Can  you  frighten  a  starving  girl  into  chastity  P 
You  cannot  keep  men  from  lewdness,  theft,  and  violence, 
when  they  have  no  self-respect,  no  culture,  no  develop- 
ment of  mind,  heart,  and  soul.  The  gaol  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  church,  of  the  school-house,  of  home.  It  will 
not  remove  the  causes  which  are  making  new  criminals. 
It  does  not  reform  the  old  ones.  Shall  we  shut  men  in  a 
gaol,  and  when  there  treat  them  with  all  manner  of 
violence,  crush  out  the  little  self-respect  yet  left,  give  them 
a  degrading  dress,  and  send  them  into  the  world  cursed 
with  an  infamous  name,  and  all  that  because  they  were 
born  in  the  low  places  of  society,  and  caught  the  stain 
thereof  P  The  gaol  does  not  alter  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  crime,  and  till  these  causes  are  removed 
a  fresh  crop  will  spring  out  of  the  festering  soil.  Some 
men  teach  dogs  and  horses  things  unnatural  to  these 
animals ;  they  use  violence  and  blows  as  their  instrument 
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of  infitractaon.    But  to  teach  man  what  is  confoimablo 
to  his  nature^  something  more  is  required. 

To  return  to  the  omer  class,  who  are  bom  criminals. 
Bare  confinement  in  the  prison  alters  no  man's  constitu- 
tional tendencies  ;  it  can  no  more  correct  moral  or  mental 
weakness  or  obliquity,  than  it  can  correct  a  deficiency  of 
the  organs  of  sensation.  You  all  know  the  former  treat- 
ment of  men  bom  with  defective  or  deranged  intellectual 
faculties — of  madmen  and  fools.  We  still  pursue  the  same 
course  towards  men  bom  with  defective  or  deranged  moral 
faculties,  idiots  and  madmen  of  a  more  melancholy  classi 
and  with  a  like  result. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  find  fault,  and  how  difficult  to 
propose  a  better  way  ;  how  easy  to  misunderstand  all  that 
I  have  said,  how  easy  to  misrepresent  it  all.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  hitherto  we  have  set  out  wrong  in  this  under- 
taking ;  have  gone  on  wrong,  and,  by  the  present  means, 
can  never  remove  the  causes  of  crime,  nor  much  improve 
the  criminals  as  a  class.  Let  me  modestly  set  down 
my  thoughts  on  this  subject,  in  hopes  that  other  men, 
wiser  and  more  practical,  will  find  out  a  way  yet  better 
still.  A  gaxA,  as  a  mere  house  of  punishment  for  offenders, 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  an  enlightened  people.  It  ought 
to  be  a  moral  hospital  where  the  offender  is  kept  till  he  is 
cured.  That  his  crime  is  great  or  little,  is  comparatively 
of  but  small  concern.  It  is  wrong  to  detain  a  man  against 
his  will  after  he  is  cured  ;  wrong  to  send  him  out  before  he 
is  cured,  for  he  will  rob  and  corrupt  society,  and  at  last 
miserably  perish.  We  shall  find  curable  cases  and  incur- 
able. 

I  would  treat  the  small  class  of  bom  criminals,  the  foes 
of  society,  as  maniacs.  I  would  not  kill  them,  more  than 
madmen ;  I  would  not  inflict  needless  pain  on  them.  I 
would  not  try  to  shame,  to  whip,  or  to  starve  into  virtue 
men  morally  insane.  I  would  not  torture  a  man  because 
bom  with  a  defective  organization.  Since  he  could  not 
live  amongst  men,  I  would  shut  him  out  from  society; 
would  make  him  work  for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of 
society.  The  thought  of  punishment  for  its  own  sake,  or 
as  a  compensation  for  the  evil  which  a  man  has  done,  I 
would  not  harbour  for  a  moment.  If  a  man  has  done  me  a 
wrong,  calumniated,  insulted,  abused  me  with  all  his  power, 
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it  renders  the  matter  no  better  that  I  turn  round  and  make 
him  smart  for  it.  If  he  has  burned  my  house  over  my 
head,  and  I  kill  him  in  return,  it  does  not  rebuild  my 
house.  I  cannot  leave  him  at  large  to  bum  other  men  s 
houses.  He  must  be  restrained.  But,  if  I  cure  the  man,  per- 
haps he  will  rebuild  it — at  any  rate,  will  be  of  some  service 
to  the  world,  and  others  gain  much  while  I  lose  nothing. 

When  the  victims  of  society  violated  its  laws,  I  would  not 
torture  a  man  for  his  misfortune,  because  his  father  was  poor, 
his  mother  a  brute ;  because  his  education  was  neglected. 
I  would  shut  him  out  from  society  for  a  time.  I  would 
make  him  work  for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  others. 
The  evil  he  had  caught  from  the  world  I  would  overcome 
by  the  good  that  I  would  present  to  him.  I  would  not  clothe 
him  with  an  infamous  dress,  crowd  him  with  other  men 
whom  society  had  made  infamous,  leaving  them  to  ferment 
and  rot  together.  I  would  not  set  him  up  as  a  show  to  the 
public,  for  his  enemy,  or  his  rival,  or  some  miserable  fop  to 
come  and  stare  at  with  merciless  and  tormenting  eye.  I 
would  not  load  him  with  chains,  nor  tear  his  flesh  with  a 
whip.  I  would  not  set  soldiers  with  loaded  guns  to  keep 
watch  over  him,  insulting  their  brother  by  mocking  and 
threats.  I  would  treat  the  man  with  firmness,  but  with 
justice,  with  pity,  with  love.  I  would  teach  the  man ;  what 
his  family  could  not  do  for  him,  what  society  and  the 
church  had  failed  of,  the  gaol  should  do,  for  the  gaol  should 
be  a  manual  labour  school,  not  a  dungeon  of  torture.  I 
would  take  the  most  gifted,  the  most  ciutivated,  the  wisest 
and  most  benevolent,  yes,  the  most  Christian  man  in  the 
State,  and  set  him  to  train  up  these  poor  savages  of  civili- 
zation. The  best  man  is  the  natural  physician  of  the 
wicked.  A  violent  man,  angry,  cruel,  remorseless,  should 
never  enter  the  gaol  except  as  a  criminal.  Tou  have 
already  taken  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  men  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  set  him  to  watch  over  the  public 
education  of  the  people.*  True,  you  give  him  little 
money,  and  no  honour ;  he  brings  the  honour  to  you,  not 
asking,  but  giving  that.  You  begin  to  see  the  result  of 
setting  such  a  man  to  such  a  work,  though  unhonoured  and 
ill-paid.     Soon  you  will  see  it  more  plainly  in  the  increase 

*  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 
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of  temperance^  industry,  thrift,  of  good  morals  and  sound 
religion !  I  would  set  such  a  man,  if  I  could  find  such 
another,  to  look  after  the  dangerous  classes  of  society.  I 
would  pay  him  for  it ;  honour  him  for  it.  I  would  have  a 
board  of  public  morals  to  look  after  this  matter  of  crime, 
a  secretary  of  public  morals,  a  Christian  condor,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  attend  to  this  class,  to  look  after 
the  gaols,  and  make  them  houses  of  refuge,  of  instruction, 
which  shotdd  do  for  the  perishing  class  what  the  school- 
house  and  the  church  do  for  others.  I  would  send  mis- 
sionaries amongst  the  most  exposed  portions  of  mankind 
as  well  as  amongst  the  savages  of  New  Holland.  I  woifld 
send  wise  men,  good  men.  There  are  already  some  such 
engaged  in  this  work.  I  would  strengthen  their  hands. 
I  would  make  crime  infamous.  If  there  are  men  whose 
crime  is  to  be  traced  not  to  a  defective  organization  of  body, 
not  to  the  influence  of  circumstances,  but  only  to  voluntary 
and  self-conscious  wickedness,  I  would  make  these  men 
infamous.  It  should  be  impossible  for  such  a  man,  a 
voluntary  foe  of  mankind,  to  live  in  society.  I  would  have 
the  gaol  such  a  place  that  the  friends  of  a  criminal  of  either 
class  should  take  him  as  now  they  take  a  lunatic  or  a  sick 
man,  and  bring  him  to  the  Court  that  he  might  be  healed 
if  curable,  or  if  not,  might  be  kept  from  harm  and  hid 
away  out  of  sight.  Crime  and  sin  should  be  infamous ; 
not  its  correction,  least  of  all  its  cure.  I  would  not  loathe 
and  abhor  a  man  who  had  been  corrected  and  reformed  by 
the  gaol,  more  than  a  boy  who  had  been  reformed  by  his 
teacher,  or  a  man  cured  of  lunacy.  I  would  have  society 
a  father  who  ffoes  out  to  meet  the  prodi&:al  while  yet  a 
^reat  way  off ;  yes.  goe?  and  brings^him  away  from  his 
riotous  living,  washes  him,  clothes  him,  and  restores  him 
to  a  right  mind.  There  is  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
State;  I  would  have  also  a  defending  attorney  for  the 
accused,  that  justice  might  be  done  all  round.  Is  the 
State  only  a  step-mother  ?  Then  is  she  not  a  Christian 
Commonwealth,  but  a  barbarous  despotism,  fitly  represented 
by  that  uplifted  sword  on  her  public  seial,  and  that  motto 
of  barbarous  and  bloody  Latin.  I  would  have  the  State 
aid  men  and  direct  them  after  they  have  been  discharged 
from  the  gaol ;  not  leave  them  to  perish,  not  force  them  to 
perish.     Society  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  weak. 
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I  cannot  think  the  method  here  suggested  would  be  so 
costly  as  the  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  institutions  of 
this  character  might  be  made  not  only  to  support  them- 
selves^  but  be  so  managed  as  to  leave  a  balance  of  income 
considerably  beyond  the  expense.  This  might  be  made 
use  of  for  the  advantage  of  the  criminal  when  he  returned 
to  society ;  or  with  it  he  might  help  make  restitution  of 
what  he  had  once  stolen,  fiesides  being  less  costly,  it 
would  cure  the  offender,  and  send  back  valuable  men  into 
society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  whole  criminal  legislation  is 
based  on  a  fake  principle — ^force  and  not  love ;  that  it  is 
eminently  weU  adapted  to  revenge,  not  at  all  to  correct^  to 
teach,  to  cure.  The  whole  apparatus  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  from  the  gallows  down  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, seems  to  me  wrong;  wholly  wrong,  unchristian, 
and  even  inhuman.  We  teach  crime  while  we  punish  it. 
Is  it  consistent  for  the  State  to  take  vengeance  when  I 
may  not  P  Is  it  better  for  the  State  to  kill  a  man  in  cold 
blood,  than  for  me  to  kill  my  brother  when  in  a  rage  P  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  gallows,  and  even  the 
gaol,  as  now  administered,  are  practical  teachers  of  violence 
and  wrong !  I  cannot  think  it  will  always  be  so.  Hitherto 
we  have  looked  on  criminals  as  voluntary  enemies  of 
mankind.  .We  have  treated  them  as  wild  beasts,  not  as 
dull  or  loitering  boys.  We  have  sought  to  destroy  by 
death,  to  disable  by  mutilation  or  imprisomnent,  to  terrify- 
and  subdue,  not  to  convince,  to  reform,  encourage,  and 
bless. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  full  of  prophecy  for  the 
future.  Not  many  years  ago  we  shut  up  our  lunatics  iu 
gaols,  in  dungeons,  in  cages  ;  we  chained  the  maniac  with 
iron ;  we  gave  him  a  bottle  of  water  and  a  sack  of  straw  ; 
we  left  him  in  filth,  in  cold,  and  nakedness.  We  set  strong 
and  brutal  men  to  watch  him.  When  he  cried,  when  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  tore  his  hair,  we  beat  him  all  the 
more !  They  do  so  yet  in  some  places,  for  they  think  a 
madman  is  not  a  brother,  but  a  devil.  What  was  the 
residt  P  Madness  was  found  incurable.  Now  lunacy  is  a 
disease,  to  be  prescribed  for  as  fever  or  rhemnatism  ;  when 
we  find  an  incurable  case  we  do  not  kill  the  man,  nor 
chain  him,  nor  count  him  a  devil.    Yet  lunacy  is  not 
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curable  by  force,  by  gaols,  dungeons,  and  cages ;  only  by 
the  medicine  of  wise  men  and  g^od  men.  What  if  Christ 
had  met  one  demoniac  with  a  whip  and  another  with 
chains ! 

You  know  how  we  once  treated  criminals  I  with  what 
scourgings  and  mutilations,  what  brandings,  what  tortures 
with  fire  and  red-hot  iron!  Death  was  not  punishment 
enough,  it  must  be  protracted  amid  the  most  cruel  torments 
that  quivering  flesh  could  bear.  The  multitude  looked  on 
and  learned  a  lesson  of  deadly  wickedness.  A  judicial 
murder  was  a  holiday!  It  is  but  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  since  a  man  was  put  to  death  in  the  most 
enlightened  country  of  Europe  for  eating  meat  on  Friday  ; 
not  two  hundred  since  men  and  women  were  hanged  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  crime  now  reckoned  impossible  !  It  is 
not  a  hundred  years  since  two  negro  slaves  were  judicially 
burned  alive  in  this  very  city !  These  facts  make  us 
shudder,  but  hope  also.  In  a  himdred  years  from  this 
day  will  not  men  look  on  our  gallows,  gaols,  and  penal 
law  as  we  look  on  the  racks,  the  torture-chambers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  bloody  code  of  remorseless  inqui- 
sitors ?    . 

We  need  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject  to  find 
a  better  way.  We  shall  soon  see  that  punishment  as  such  is 
an  evil  to  the  criminal,  and  so  swells  the  sum  of  sufiering 
with  which  society  rims  over  ;  that  it  is  an  evil  also  to  the 
commimity  at  large  by  abstracting  valuable  force  from 
profitable  work,  and  so  a  loss.*     We  shaU  one  day  re- 

*  The  period  of  confinement  in  our  State*B  prisons  differs  a  good  deal 
b  the  various  States,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 

In  Conn. 
Va. 
Mass. 
La. 
N.J. 
Ky. 
D.  C. 
Md. 
Phila. 

The  difference  between  the  average  term  of  punishment  in  Connecticut 
and  Philadelphia  is  SOO  pel*  cent!  If  the  same  result  is  effected  by 
each,  ^there  has  then  been  a  great  amount  of  gratuitous  suffering  in  one 
case, ' 


Whole  No.  in  prison. 

Average  sentence. 

189 

March  31,  1841 

7  yrs.  3  mos. 

181 

Sept. 

30, 1839 

6    „  10     „ 

322 

Sept. 

30,  1840 

5    „    9      „ 

68 

Sept. 

30,  1839 

5    „    1      „ 

152 

Sept. 

30,  1840 

^    »     '      » 

162 

Sept. 

30,  1839 

4   „    — 

h     79 

Nov. 

30,1840 

3    ji    8      „ 

104 
129 

3          

Sept. 

30,1840 

2    „    6     „ 
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member  that  the  offender  is  a  man^  and  so  his.  good  also  is 
to  be  consulted.  He  may  be  a  bad  man,  yoluntarily  bad 
if  you  will.  Still  we  are  to  be  economical  even  of  his 
suffering,  for  the  least  possible  punishment  is  the  best. 
Already  a  good  many  men  think  that  error  is  better  re- 
ftited  by  truth  than  by  fagots  and  axes.  How  long  will  it 
be  before  we  apply  good  sense  and  Christianity  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  ?  One  day  we  must  see  that  a  gaol,  as  it 
is  now  conducted,  is  no  more  likely  to  cure  a  crime  than  a 
lunacy  or  a  fever  !  Hitherto  we  have  not  seen  the  applica- 
tion of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity;  not  felt  that 
all  men  are  brothers.  So  our  remedies  for  social  evils  have 
been  bad  almost  as  the  disease  ;  remedies  which  remedied 
nothing,  but  hid  the  patient  out  of  sight.  All  great  cri- 
minals have  been  thought  incurable,  and  then  killed. 
What  if  the  doctors  found  a  patient  sick  of  a  disease  which 
he  had  foolishly  or  wickedly  brought  upon  himself,  and 
then,  by  the  advice  of  twelve  other  doctors,  professionally 
killed  him  for  justice  or  example's  sake?  They  would 
do  what  all  the  States  in  Christendom  have  done  these 
thousand  years.  I  cannot  see  why  the  Legislature  has 
not  as  good  right  to  authorize  the  medical  college  thus  to 
kill  men,  as  to  authorize  the  present  forms  of  destroying 
Kfe! 

We  do  not  look  the  facts  of  crime  fairly  in  the  face. 
We  do  not  see  what  heathens  we  are.  Why,  there  is  not 
a  Christian  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not  a  secretary  of 
war,  armies,  soldiers,  and  the  terrible  apparatus  of  destruc- 
tion. But  there  is  not  one  that  has  a  secretary  of  peace, 
not  one  that  takes  half  the  pains  to  improve  its  own 
criminals  which  it  takes  to  bmld  forts  and  fleets !  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  Christian  State  should  be  a  great  peace 
society,  a  society  for  mutual  advancement  in  the  qualities 
of  a  man ! 

Do  we  not  see  that  by  our  present  course  we  are  teaching 
men  violence,  fraud,  deceit,  and  murder?  What  is  the 
educational  effect  of  our  present  political  conduct^  of  our 
invasions,  our  battles,  our  victories;  of  the  speeches  of 
"our  great  menP'*  You  all  know  that  this  teaches  the 
poor,  the  low,  and  the  weak  that  murder  and  robbery  are 
gbod  things  when  done  on  a  large  scale ;  that  they  give 
wealth,  fame,  power,  and  honours.    The  ignorant  man,  ill- 
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bom  and  ill-bred^  asks,  **  Why  not,  when  done  on  a  small 
scale;  why  not  good  for  meP"  If  it  is  right  in  the 
President  of  Ihe  united  States  to  rob  and  murder,  why 
not  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  Bank?  Do 
&IQOUS  men  say,  "Our  country  however  bounded,*'  and  vote 
to  plunder  a  sister  State  P  then  why  shall  not  the  poor  man, 
hmigry  and  cold,  say,  "  My  purse  however  bounded/'  and 
seize  on  all  he  can  get  P  GKve  one  a  seat  in  Congress  if 
you  will,  and  the  other  a  noose  of  hemp:  there  is  a 
God  before  whom  seats  in  Congress  and  hempen  halters 
are  of  equal  value,  but  who  does  justice  to  great  and 
Kttle! 

To  reform  the  dangerous  classes  of  society,  to  advance 
those  who  loiter  behind  our  civilization,  we  need  a  special 
work  designed  directly  for  the  good  of  the  criminals  and 
such  as  stand  on  that  perilous  ground  which  slopes  towards 
crime.  Some  good  men  tmdertook  this  work  long  ago. 
They  found  much  to  do ;  a  good  deal  to  encourage  them. 
Some  of  them  are  well  known  to  you,  are  labouring  here 
in  the  midst  of  us.  They  need  counsel,  encouragement,  and 
aid.  We  must  not  look  colfily  on  their  enterprise  nor  on 
ihem.  They  can  tell  far  better  than  I  what  specific  plans 
are  best  for  their  specific  work.  Already  have  they  ac- 
complished much  in  this  noble  enterprise.  The  society  for 
aiding  discharged  convicts  is  a  prophecy  of  yet  better 
things.  Soon  I  trust  it  will  extend  its  kmd  offices  to  all 
the  prisons,  and  its  work  be  made  the  affair  of  the  State. 
The  plan  now  before  your  Legislature  for  a  "  State  Manual 
Labour  School,"  designed  to  reform  vicious  children,  is 
also  full  of  promise.  The  wise  and  anonymous  charity 
which  so  beautifiilly  and  in  silence  has  dropped  its  gold 
into  the  chest  for  these  poor  outcasts,  is  itself  its  hundred* 
fold  reward.  Institutions  like  that  which  we  contemplate 
have  been  found  successful  in  England,  Q-ermany,  and 
France.  They  actually  reform  the  juvenile  delinquent, 
and  bring  up  useM  men,  not  hardened  criminals.*    We 

*  I  refer  to  the  priwms  at  Stretton-npon-Dtumiore^  in  Warwiokihire  t 
that  at  Horn,  jiear  Hambnrgs  and  the  one  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  in 
Fnmoe.  The  French  penal  oode  allows  the  goardian  or  relatives  of  an 
offender  nnder  age  to  take  him  from  prison  on  giving  bonds  for  his  good 
behaYionr.    While  these  pages  were  first  passing  through  the  press,  I 
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are  beginning  to  attend  to  tbis  special  work  of  removing 
the  causes  of  crime,  and  restormg  at  least  tbe  young 
offenders. 

However,  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  is  not  special 
and  for  the  criminal,  but  general  and  for  society.  To  change 
the  treatment  of  criminals,  we  must  change  everything  else. 
The  dangerous  class  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  our  present 
civilization;  of  our  present  ideas  of  man  and  social  life.  To 
reform  and  elevate  the  class  of  criminals,  we  must  reform 
and  elevate  all  other  classes.  To  do  that,  we  must  educate 
and  refine  men.  We  must  learn  to  treat  all  men  as  brothers. 
This  is  a  great  work  and  one  of  slow  achievement.  It 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  legislation,  nor  any  mechanical 
contrivance  and  re-or^anization  alone.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  this  evil  and  its  kmdred  but  keeping  the  laws  of  God; 
in  one  word,  none  but  Christianity,  goodness,  and  piety- 
felt  in  the  heart,  applied  in  all  tae  works  of  life,  indi- 
vidually, socially^  and  politically.  While  educated  and 
abounding  men  acknowledge  no  rule  of  conduct  but  self- 
interest,  what  can  you  expect  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
perishing  P  While  great  men  say  without  rebuke  that  we 
do  not  look  at  "the  natural  justice  of  a  war,"  do  you 
expect  men  in  the  lowest  places  of  society,  ignorant  and 
brutish,  pinched  by  want,  to  look  at  the  natural  justice  of 
theft,  of  murder  ?  It  were  a  vain  expectation.  We  must 
improve  all  classes  to  improve  one ;  perhaps  the  highest 
first. 

Different  men  acting  in  the  most  various  directions, 
without  concert,  often  jealous  one  of  another,  and  all  par- 
tial in  their  aims,  are  helping  forward  this  imiversal 
result.  While  we  are  contending  against  slavery,  war, 
intemperance,  or  party  rage ;  while  we  are  building  up 
hospitals,  colleges,  schools;  while  we  are  contending  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  or  teaching  abstractly  the  love  of 
man  and  love  of  God,  we  are  all  working  for  the  welfare 


learned  the  happy  effect  which  followed  the  ezecntion  of  the  licence  laws 
in  this  citj.  In  1846,  from  the  lOth  of  March  to  the  24th  of  April,  there 
were  sent  to  the  Honse  of  Correction  for  intemperance  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  persons.  Daring  the  same  period  of  the  year  1847,  only 
eighty-four  have  been  thus  punished!  But,  alas!  in  1851  the  e^Q  haa 
returned,  and  the  demon  of  drunkenness  mows  down  the  wretched  Ik 
Soston  with  unrestricted  scythe. 
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of  this  neglected  class.  The  gallows  of  the  barbarian  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christianity  cannot  exist  together.  The 
times  are  full  of  promise.  Mankind  slowly  fulfils  what  a 
man  of  genius  prophesies ;  God  grants  what  a  good  man 
asks,  and,  when  it  comes,  it  is  better  than  what  he  praj^ed 
for. 
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IV. 

X    SERMOIT    OF    POVEKTY.      PREACHED    AT    THE 
JIEI^OPEON,  ON  SXJOT)AY,  JAIOJART  14,  1849. 


"  The  destruotion  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty." — ^PEOvaaBS  x.  15. 

Last  Sunday  something  was  said  of  riclies.  To-day  I 
ask  your  attention  to  a  "Sermon  of  Poverty."  By  poverty, 
I  mean  the  state  in  which  a  man  does  not  have  enough  to 
satisfy  the  natural  wants  of  food,  raiment,  shelter,  warmth, 
and  the  like.  From  the  earliest  times  that  we  know  of, 
there  have  been  two  classes  of  men,  the  rich  who  had  more 
than  enough,  the  poor  who  had  less.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
books  which  treats  of  the  condition  of  men,  we  find  that 
Abraham,  a  rich  man,  owns  the  bodies  of  three  hundred 
men  that  are  poor.  In  four  thousand  years,  the  diiferenoe 
between  rich  and  poor  in  our  part  of  America  is  a  good 
deal  lessened,  not  done  away  with.  In  New  Enffland  pro- 
perty  is  mor^  Tmiformly  distributed  than  in  most  counties, 
Mps  more  equaUy  Lam  any  land  as.highly  civilized. 
But  even  here  the  old  distinction  remains  in  a  painfol 
form  and  extended  to  a  pitiful  degree. 

At  one  extreme  of  society  is  a  body  called  the  rich,  men 
who  have  abundance,  not  a  very  numerous  body,  but 
powerful,  first  through  the  energy  which  accumulates 
money,  and  secondly  through  the  money  itself.  Then 
there  is  a  body  of  men  who  are  comfortable.  This  class 
comprises  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all  the  callings  of  life. 
Out  of  this  class  the  rich  men  come,  and  into  it  their 
children  or  grandchildren  commonly  return.  Few  of  the 
rich  men  of  Boston  were  sons  of  rich  men ;  still  fewer 
grandsons ;  few  of  them  perhaps  will  be  fathers  of  men 
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equally  rich ;  stiU  fewer  grandfiEktliers  of  such.  Then  there 
is  the  class  that  is  miserable.  Some  of  them  are  supported 
by  public  charity,  some  by  private,  some  of  them  by  their 
toil  alone — ^but  altoffether  they  form  a  mass  of  men  who 
only  stay  in  the  world,  and  do  not  live,  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word. 

Such  are  the  great  divisions  of  society  in  respect  to  pro- 
perty. However,  the  lines  between  these  three  classes  are 
not  sharp  and  distinctly  drawn.  There  are  no  sharp  divi- 
sions in  nature ;  but,  for  our  convenience,  we  distinguish 
classes  by  their  centre,  where  they  are  most  unlike^  and  not 
by  their  circumference,  where  they  intermix  and  resemble 
each  other.  The  line  between  the  miserable  and  comfort- 
able, between  the  comfortable  and  rich,  is  not  distinctly 
drawn.  The  centre  of  each  class  is  obvious  enough,  while 
the  limits  thereof  are  a  dissolving  view. 

The  poor  are  miserable.  Their  food  is  the  least  that 
wiU  sustain  nature, — ^not  agreeable,  not  healthy;  their 
clothing  scanty  and  mean,  their  dwellings  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable,  with  roof  and  walls  that  let  in  the  cold 
and  the  rain-dwellings  that  are  painful  and  unhealthy ; 
in  their  personal  habits  they  are  commonly  unclean.  Then 
they  are  ignorant ;  they  have  no  time  to  attend  school  in 
childhood,  no  time  to  read  or  to  think  in  manhood,  even 
they  have  learned  to  do  either  before  that.  If  they  have 
the  time,  few  men  can  think  to  any  profit  while  the  body 
is  uncomfortable.  The  cold  man  thinks  only  of  the  cold ; 
the  wretched  of  his  misery.  Besides  this,  they  are  fre- 
quently vicious.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  wicked  in 
the  sight  of  God.  I  never  see  a  poor  man  carried  to  gaol 
for  some  petty  crime,  or  even  for  a  great  one,  without 
thinking  that  probably,  in  God's  eye,  the  man  is  far  better 
than  I  am,  and,  from  the  State's  prison  or  scaffold,  will 
ascend  into  heaven  and  take  rank  a  great  ways  before  me. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  wicked  before  God ;  but  it 
is  they  who  commit  the  minor  crimes,  against  decency, 
sobriety,  against  property  and  person,  and  most  of  the 
major  crimes,  against  human  life.  I  mean  that  they  com- 
mit the  crimes  that  get  punished  by  law.  They  crowd 
your  courts ;  they  tenant  your  gaols ;  they  occupy  your 
gallows.  If  some  man  would  write  a  book  describmg  the 
life  of  aU  the  men  hanged  in  Massachusetts  for  fifty  years 
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past,  or  tried  for  some  capital  offence,  and  show  what  class 
of  society  they  were  from,  how  they  were  bred,  what  in- 
fluences were  about  them  in  childhood,  how  they  passed 
their  Sundays,  and  also  describe  the  configuration  of 
their  bodies,  it  would  help  us  to  a  valuable  chapter  in  the 
philosophy  of  crime,  and  furnish  mighty  argument  against 
the  injustice  of  our  mode  of  dealing  with  offenders. 

Poverty  is  the  dark  side  of  modem  society.  I  say 
modem  society,  though  poverty  is  not  modem,  for  ancient 
society  had  poverty  worse  than  ours,  and  a  side  still  darker 
yet.  Cannibalism,  butchery  of  captives  after  battle,  fre- 
quent or  continual  wars  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  the 
slavery  of  the  weak — ^these  were  the  dark  side  of  society  in 
four  great  periods  of  human  history, — ^the  savage,  the  bar- 
barous^  the  classic,  and  the  feudal.  Poverty  is  the  best  of 
these  five  bad  things,  each  of  which,  however,  has  grimly 
done  its  service  in  its  day. 

There  is  no  poverty  among  the  Gaboon  negroes.  Put 
them  in  our  latitude,  and  it  soon  comes.  !Mfay,  as  they  get 
to  learn  the  wants  of  cultivated  men,  there  will  be  a  poorer 
class  even  in  the  torrid  zone.  Poverty  prevails  in  every 
civilized  nation  on  earth ;  yes,  in  every  savage  nation  in 
austere  climes.  Let  us  look  at  some  examples.  England 
is  the  richest  country  in  Europe.  I  mean  she  has  more 
wealth  in  proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other  in  a 
similar  climate.  Look  at  her  possessions  in  every  comer 
of  the  globe;  at  her  armies,  which  Europe  cannot  con- 
quer ;  at  her  ships,  which  weave  the  great  commercial 
web  that  spreads  all  round  about  the  world ;  at  home  what 
factories,  what  farms,  what  houses,  what  towns,  what  a 
vast  and  wealthy  metropolis;  what  an  aristocracy — so 
rich,  so  cultivated,  so  able,  so  daring,  and  so  imcon- 
quered. 

But  in  that  very  English  nation  the  most  frightful 
poverty  exists.  Look  at  the  two  sister  islands :  this  the 
queen,  and  that  the  beggar  of  all  nations ;  the  rose  and 
the  shamrock ;  the  one  throned  in  royal  beauty,  the  other 
bowed  to  the  dust,  torn,  and  trampled  under  foot.  In  that 
capital  of  the  world's  wealth,  in  that  centre  of  power  far 
greater  than  the  power  of  all  the  Caesars,  there  ia  the  most 
squalid  poverty.  Look  at  St.  Giles's  and  St.  James's — ^that 
the  earthly  hell  of  want  and  crime,  this  the  worldly  heaven 
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of  luxury  and  power  I  Put  on  the  one  side  the  stately 
nobiKty  of  England,  well  bom,  well  bred,  armed  with  the 
power  of  manners,  the  power  of  money,  the  power  of 
culture,  and  the  power  of  place,  and  on  the  other  side  put 
the  beggary  of  England,  the  two  million  paupers  who  are 
kept  wholly  on  pubuc  or  private  charity ;  the  three  million 
labourers  who  formerly  fed  on  potatoes,  God  knows  what 
they  feed  on  now,  and  all  the  other  hungry  sons  of  want 
who  are  kept  in  awe  only  by  the  growling  lion  who  guards 
the  British  throne;  and  you  see  at  once  the  result  of 
modern  civilization  in  the  ablest,  the  foremost,  the  freest, 
the  most  practical,  and  the  richest  nation  in  the  old 
world. 

Even  here  in  New  England,  a  country  not  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  a  Htte  patch  of  cleared  land  on  the 
edge  of  the  continent,  we  hear  of  poverty  which  is 
frightful  to  think  of.  It  is  a  serious  question,  what  shall 
be  done  for  the  poor  P  There  are  few  that  can  tell  what 
shall  be  done  with  them,  or  what  is  to  become  of  them. 
Want  is  always  here  in  iBoston.  Misery  is  here.  Starva- 
tion is  not  imknown.  What  is  now  serious  will  one  day 
be  alarming.  Even  now  it  is  awful  to  think  of  the  misery 
that  lurks  in  this  Christian  town.  New  England  in  fifty 
years  has  increased  vastly  in  wealth,  but  poverty  increases 
too.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  productive- 
ness of  human  labour;  with  our  tools  a  man  can  do  as 
much  rude  work  in  one  day  as  he  could  in  three  days  a 
handred  years  ago.  I  mean  work  with  the  axe,  the 
plough,  the  spade  ;  of  nicer  work,  yet  more ;  of  the  most 
delicate  work,  see  what  machines  do  for  him.  The  end 
is  not  yet ;  soon  we  shall  have  engines  that  will  whittle 
granite,  as  a  gang  of  saws  cleaves  logs  into  broad  smooth 
boards.  Yet  with  all  this  advance  in  the  productiveness 
of  human  toil,  stiU  there  is  poverty.  A  day's  work  now 
will  bring  a  man  greater  proportionate  pay  than  ever 
before  in  New  England.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
wages  for  an  ordinary  'day's  work  will  support  a  man  com- 
fortably and  respectably  longer  than  they  ever  would 
before.  On  the  whole,  the  price  of  things  has  come  down 
and  the  price  of  work  has  gone  up.  Yet  still  there  are 
the  poor;  there  is  want,  there  is  misery,  there  is  starv- 
ation.   The  community  gives  more  than  ever  before ;  a 
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better  public  provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  private  bene- 
volence is  more  active  and  works  far  more  wisely — ^yet  still 
there  is  poverty,  want,  misery,  unremoved,  unmitigated, 
and,  many  think,  immitigable  ! 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  poverty,  like  other 
forms  of  suffering,  plays  a  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
human  race.  If  God's  children  will  not  work,  or  will 
throw  away  their  bread,  I  do  not  complain  that  He  sends 
them  to  bed  without  their  supper — ^to  a  hard  bed,  and  a 
narrow,  and  a  cold,  "  Earn  your  breakfast  before  you  eat 
it,"  is  not  merely  the  counsel  of  Poor  Richard,  but  of 
Almighty  God ;  it  is  a  just  counsel,  and  not  hard.  But  is 
poverty  an  essential,  substantial,  integral  element  in  human 
civilization,  or  is  it  an  accidental  element  thereof,  and 
transiently  present ;  is  it  amenable  to  suppression  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  all  evil  is  transient,  a  thing 
that  belongs  to  the  process  of  development,  not  to  the 
nature  of  man,  or  the  higher  forms  of  social  life  towards 
which  he  is  advancing.  If  God  be  absolutely  good,  then 
only  good  things  are  everlasting.  This  general  opinion, 
which  comes  from  my  religion  as  well  as  my  philosophy, 
affects  my  special  opinion  of  the  history  and  design  of 
poverty.  I  look  on  it  as  on  cannibalism,  the  butchery  of 
captives,  the  continual  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  on 
Slavery  ;  yes,  as  I  look  on  the  diseases  incidental  to  child- 
hood, things  that  mankind  live  through  and  outgrow ; 
which,  painfid  as  they  are,  do  not  make  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  entire  life  of  mankind.  If  it  shall  be  said  that 
I  cannot  know  this,  that  I  have  not  a  clear  intellectual 
perception  of  the  providential  design  thereof,  or  the  means 
of  its  removal,  still  I  believe  it,  and  if  I  have  not  the 
knowledge  which  comes  of  philosophy,  I  have  still  faith, 
the  result  of  instinctive  trust  in  God. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  causes  of  poverty.  Some 
things  we  see  best  on  a  large  scale.  So  let  us  look  at 
poverty  thus,  and  then  come  down  to  the  smaller  forms 
thereof. 

I.  There  may  be  a  natural  and  organic  cause.  The 
people  of  Lapland,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  are  a  poor 
people  compared  with  the  Scotch,  the  Danes,  or  the 
French.     There  is  a  natural  and  organic  cause  for  their 
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poverty  in  the  soil  and  cKmate  of  those  countries,  which 
cannot  be  changed.  They  must  emigrate  before  they  can 
become  rich  or  comfortable  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
Hence  their  poverty  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  geo- 
graphical position.  Put  the  New  Englanders  there,  even 
they  would  be  a  poor  people.  Thus  the  poverty  of  a 
nation  may  depend  on  the  geopraphical  position  of  the 
nation. 

Suppose  a  race  of  men  has  little  vigour  of  body  or  of 
mind,  and  yet  the  same  natural  wants  as  a  vigorous  race ; 
put  them  in  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  good  climate, 
on  a  rich  soil,  they  will  be  poor  on  account  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  mind  and  body ;  put  them  in  a  stem  cKmate, 
on  a  sterile  soil,  and  they  will  perish.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Mexicans.  Soil  and  climate  are  favourable,  yet 
the  people  are  poor.  Suppose  a  nation  had  only  one-third 
part  of  the  Laplander's  ability,  and  yet  needed  the  result 
of  all  his  power,  and  was  put  in  the  Laplander's  position, 
they  would  not  live  through  the  first  winter.  Had  they 
been  Mexicans  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1620,  not  one  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  would  have  seen  the  next  summer. 
Take  away  half  the  sense  or  bodily  strength  of  the  Bush- 
mans  of  South  Africa,  and  though  they  might  have  sense 
enough  to  dig  nuts  out  of  the  ground,  yet  the  lions  and 
hyenas  would  eventually  eat  up  the  whole  nation.  So  the 
poverty  of  a  nation  may  come  from  want  of  power  of  body 
or  of  mind. 

Then  if  a  nation  increases  in  numbers  more  rapidly  than 
in  wealth,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  want.  Let 
the  number  of  births  in  England  for  the  next  ten  years  be 
double  the  number  for  the  last  ten,  without  a  correspond- 
ing creation  of  new  wealth,  and  the  English  are  brought 
to  the  condition  of  the  Irish.  Let  the  number  of  births  in 
Ireland  in  like  manner  multiply,  and  one-half  the  popula- 
tion must  perish  for  want  of  food.  So  the  poverty  of  a 
nation  may  depend  on  the  disproportionate  increase  of  its 
numbers. 

Then  an  able  race,  under  favourable  outward  circum- 
stances, without  an  over-rapid  increase  of  mmibers,  if  its 
powers  are  not  much  developed,  will  be  poor  in  comparison 
with  a  similar  race  imder  similar  circumstances,  but  highly 
deyeloped.     Thus  England,  under  Egbert,  in  the  nintn 
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century,  was  poor  compared  with  England  under  Victoria, 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  single  town  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  even  Sheffield,  is  probably 
worth  many  times  the  wealth  of  all  England  in  the  ninth 
century.  So  the  poverty  of  a  nation  may  depend  on  its 
want  olf  deyelopm^t. 

Old  England  and  New  England  are  rich,  partly  through 
the  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil,  partly  and  chiefly 
through  the  great  vigour  of  the  race,  with  only  a  normal 
increase  of  numbers,  and  partly  through  a  more  complete 
development  of  the  nations.  Such  are  the  chief  natural 
and  organic  causes  of  poverty  on  a  large  scale  in  a 
nation. 

II.  The  causes  may  be  political.  By  political,  I  mean 
such  as  are  brought  about  by  the  laws,  either  the  funda- 
mental laws,  the  constitution,  or  the  minor  laws,  statutes. 
Sometimes  the  laws  tend  to  make  the  whole  nation  poor. 
Such  are  the  laws  which  force  the  industry  of  the  people 
out  of  the  natural  channel,  restricting  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  industry  in  general.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  by  promoting  war,  by  keeping  up  armies  and  navies, 
by  putting  the  destructive  work  of  fighting,  or  the  merely 
conservative  work  of  ruling,  before  the  creative  works  of 
productive  industry.  France  was  an  example  of  that  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Spain  yet  continues  such,  as  she  has 
been  for  two  centuries. 

Sometimes  this  is  done  by  hindering  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  by  retarding  education,  by  forbidding 
all  freedom  of  thought.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  an 
example  of  this  when  compared  with  Tuscany ;  all  Italy 
and  Austria  when  compared  with  England ;  Spain,  when 
compared  with  Germany,  France,  and  HoUand. 

Sometimes  this  is  brought  about  by  keeping  up  an 
unnatural  institution — as  Slavery,  for  example.  South 
Carolina  is  an  instance  of  this,  when  compared  with 
Massachusetts.  South  Carolina  has  many  advantages  over 
us,  yet  South  Carolina  is  poor  while  Massachusetts  is  rich. 

Sometimes  this  political  action  primarily  affects  only 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  so  makes  one  class  rich  and 
another  poor.  Such  is  the  case  with  laws  which  give  all 
the  real  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  laws  which  allow  pro- 
perty to  be  entailed  for  a  long  time  or  for  ever,  laws  which 
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cut  men  off  from  the  land.  These  laws  at  first  seem  only 
to  make  one  class  ricli  and  the  others  poor,  and  merely  to 
affect  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  nation ;  but  they  are 
imnatural,  and  retard  the  industry  of  the  people,  and 
diminish  their  productive  power;  and  make  the  whole 
nation  less  rich.  Legislation  may  favour  wealth  and  not 
men — ^property  which  is  accumulated  labour,  rather  than 
labour  which  is  the  power  that  accumulates  property. 
Such  legislation  always  endangers  wealth  in  the  end, 
lessening  its  quantity  and  making  its  tenure  uncertain. 

Two  things  may  be  said  of  European  legislation  in 
general,  and  especially  of  English  legislation.  First,  that 
it  has  aimed  to  concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
and  keep  it  there.  Hence  it  favours  primogeniture,  entails 
monopolies  of  posts  of  profit  and  of  honour.  Second,  it 
has  always  looked  out  for  the  proprietor  and  his  property, 
and  cared  little  for  the  man  without  property;  hence  it 
always  wanted  the  price  of  things  high,  the  wages  of  men 
low,  and,  in  addition  to  natural  and  organic  obstacles,  it 
continually  put  social  impediments  in  the  poor  man's  way. 
In  England  no  son  of  a  labourer  could  rise  to  eminence  m 
the  law  or  in  medicine,  scarcely  in  the  church ;  no,  not 
even  in  the  army  or  navy. 

These  two  statements  will  bear  examination.  The  genius 
of  Englaiid  has  demanded  these  two  things.  The  genius 
of  America  demands  neither,  but  rejects  both ;  demands 
the  distribution  of  property,  puts  the  rights  of  man  first, 
the  rights  of  things  last.  Such  are  the  political  causes, 
and  such  their  effects. 

III.  Then  there  are  social  causes  which  make  a  nation 
poor.  Such  are  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that  industry 
is  not  respectable ;  that  it  is  honourable  to  consume,  dis- 
graceful to  create ;  that  much  must  be  spent,  though  little 
earned.  The  Spanish  nation  is  poor  in  part  through  the 
prevalence  of  this  opinion. 

Sometimes  social  causes  seem  only  to  affect  a  class.  The 
Pariahs  in  India  must  not  fill  any  office  that  is  well  paid. 
They  are  despised,  and  of  course  they  are  poor  and  niiser* 
able.  The  blacks  in  New  England  are  despised  and 
frowned  down,  not  admitted  to  the  steamboat,  the  omni- 
bus, to  the  school-houses  in  Boston,  or  even  to  the  meet- 
ing-house with  white  men ;  not  often  allowed  to  work  in 
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company  with  the  whites ;  and  so  they  are  kept  in  poverty. 
In  Europe  the  Jews  have  been  equally  despised  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  not  made  poor,  because  they  are  in 
many  respects  a  superior  race  of  men,  and  because  they 
have  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  nation  whose  civili- 
zation is  older  than  any  other  in  Europe ;  a  nation  spe- 
cially gifted  with  the  faculty  of  thrift ;  a  tribe  whom  none 
but  other  Jews,  Scotchmen,  or  New  Englanders,  could 
outwit,  over-reach,  and  make  poor.  No  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  no  inquisition  could  so  completely  expel  them 
from  any  country,  as  the  superior  craft  and  cunning  of  the 
Yankee  has  driven  them  out  of  New  England.  There  are 
Jews  in  every  country  of  Europe,  everywhere  despised  and 
maltreated,  and  forced  into  the  corners  of  society,  but 
everywhere  superior  to  the  men  who  surround  them.  Such 
are  the  social  cauBes  which  produce  poverty. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
see  the  cause  of  poverty  in  New  England,  of  poverty  in 
Broad  Street  and  Sea  Street.  From  the  great  mass  let  me 
take  out  a  class  who  are  accidentally  poor.  There  are  the 
widows  and  orphan  children  who  inherit  no  estate ;  the 
able  men  reduced  by  sickness  before  they  have  accumulated 
enough  to  sustain  them.  Then  let  me  take  out  a  class  of 
men  transiently  poor,  men  who  start  with  nothing,  but 
have  vigour  and  will  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
The  majority  of  the  poor  still  remain — ^the  class  who  are 
permanently  poor.  The  accidentally  poor  can  easily  be 
taken  care  of  by  public  or  private  charity ;  the  transient 
poor  will  soon  take  care  of  themselves.  The  young  man 
who  lives  on  six  cents  a  day  while  studying  medicine 
in  Boston,  is  doubtless  a  poor  man,  but  will  soon  repay 
society  for  the  slight  aid  it  has  lent  him,  and  in  time 
will  take  care  of  other  poor  men.  So  these  two  classes 
— the  accidental  and  the  transient  poor — can  easily  be  dis- 
posed of. 

What  causes  have  produced  the  class  that  is  permanently 
poor  P  What  has  just  been  said  of  nations,  is  true  also  of 
mdividuals. 

First,  there  are  natural  and  organic  causes  of  poverty. 
Some  men  are  bom  into  the  midst  of  want,  ignorance, 
idleness,  filthiness,  intemperance,  vice,  crime ;  their  earliest 
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associations  are  debasing,  their  companions  bad.  They  are 
bom  into  the  Iceland  of  society,  into  the  frigid  zone,  some 
of  them  under  the  very  pole-star  of  want.  Such  men  are 
bom  and  bred  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  Every 
star  in  their  horoscope  has  a  malignant  aspect,  and  shedis 
disastrous  influence.  I  do  not  remember  five  men  in  New 
England,  from  that  class,  becoming  distinguished  in  any 
manly  pursuit, — ^not  five.  Almost  all  of  our  great  men 
and  our  rich  men  came  &om  the  comfortable  class,  none 
from  the  miserable.  The  old  poverty  is  parent  of  new 
poverty.  It  takes  at  least  two  generations  to  outgrow  the 
pernicious  influence  of  such  circumstances. 

Then  much  of  the  permanent}  poverty  comes  from  the 
lack  of  ability,  power  of  body  and  of  mind.  In  that  Ice- 
land of  society  men  are  conmionly  bom  with  a  feeble 
organization,  and  bred  under  every  physical  disadvantage ; 
the  man  is  physically  weak,  or  else  runs  to  muscle  and  not 
brain,  and  so  is  mentally  weak.  His '  feebleness  is  the 
result' of  the  poverty  of  his  fathers,  and  his  own  want 
in  childhood.  The  oak  tree  grows  tall  and  large  in  a 
rich  valley;  stunted,  small,  and  scrubby  on  the  barren 
sand. 

Again,  this  class  of  men  increase  most  rapidly  in  num- 
bers. When  the  poor  man  has  not  half  enough  to  fill  his 
own  mouth,  and  clothe  his  own  back,  other  backs  are 
added,  other  mouths  opened.  He  abounds  in  nothing  but 
naked  and  hungry  children. 

Further  still,  he  has  not  so  good  a  chance  as  the  com- 
fortable to  get  education  and  general  development.  A 
rude  man,  with  superior  abilities,  in  this  century,  will 
often  be  distanced  by  the  well-trained  man  who  started  at 
birth  with  inferior  powers.  But  if  the  rude  man  begin 
with  inferior  abilities,  inferior  circumstances,  incumbered 
also  with  a  load  becoming  rapidly  more  burdensome,  you 
see  under  what  accumulated  disadvantages  he  labours  all 
his  life.  So  to  the  first  natural  and  organic  cause  of 
poverty,  his  untoward  position  in  society ;  to  the  second, 
his  inferior  ability ;  and  to  the  third,  the  increase  of  his 
family,  excessively  rapid,  we  must  add  a  fourth  cause,  his 
inferior  development.  An  ignorant  man,  who  is  also  weak 
in  body,  and  besides  that,  starts  with  every  disadvantage, 
his  burdens  annually  increasing,  may  be  expected  to  eon* 
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tinue  a  poor  man.     It  is  only  in  most  extraordinary  cases 
that  it  turns  out  otherwise. 

To  these  causes  we  must  add  what  comes  there£rom  as 
their  joint  result :  idleness,  by  which  the  poor  waste  their 
time ;  thriftlessness  and  improvidence,  by  which  they  lose 
their  opportimities  and  squander  their  substance.  The 
poor  are  seldom  so  economical  as  the  rich ;  it  is  so  with 
children,  they  spoil  the  furniture,  soil  and  rend  their  gar- 
ments, put  tilings  to  a  wasteful  use,  consume  heedlessly 
and  squander,  careless  of  to-morrow.  The  poor  are  the 
children  of  society. 

To  these  five  causes  I  must  add  intemperance,  the  great 
bane  of  the  miserable  class.  I  feel  no  temptation  to  be 
drunken,  but  if  I  were  always  miserable,  cold,  hungry, 
naked,  so  ignorant  that  I  did  not  know  the  result  of 
violating  God's  laws,  had  I  been  surrounded  from  youth 
with  the  worst  examples,  not  respected  by  other  men,  but 
a  loathsome  object  in  their  sight,  not  even  respecting  my- 
self, I  can  easily  understand  how  the  temporary  madness 
of  strong  drink  would  be  a  most  welcome  thing.  The  poor 
are  the  prey  of  the  rum-seller.  As  the  lion  in  the  Hebrew 
wilderness  eateth  up  the  wild  ass,  so  in  modem  society 
the  rum-seller  and  rum-maker  suck  the  bones  of  the 
miserable  poor.  I  never  hear  of  a  great  fortune  made  in 
the  liquor  trade,  but  I  think  of  the  wives  that  have  been 
made  widows  thereby,  of  the  children  bereft  of  their 
parents,  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  whom  strong  drink  has 
brought  down  to  shame,  to  crime,  and  to  ruin.  The  history 
of  the  first  barrel  of  rum  that  ever  visited  New  England  is 
well  known.  It  brought  some  forty  men  before  the  bar  of 
the  court.  The  history  of  the  last  barrel  can  scarcely  be 
much  better. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  organic  causes  which  make 
poverty. 

Wiik  the  exception  of  laws  which  allow  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink,  I  think  there  are  few  political  causes  of 
poverty  in  New  England,  and  they  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  mention  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  this.  However,  there 
are  some  social  causes  of  our  permanent  poverty.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  much  respect  for  the  men  who  do  the 
rude  work  of  life,  however  faithfully  and  well — ^little 
respect  for  work  itself*     The  rieh  man  is  ashamed  to  have 
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began  to  make  his  fortune  with  his  own  hard  hands ;  even 
if  the  rich  man  is  not,  his  daughter  is  for  him.  I  do  not 
tliink  we  have  cared  much  to  respect  the  humble  efforts  of 
feeble  men ;  not  cared  much  to  have  men  dear,  and  things 
cheap.  It  has  not  been  thought  the  part  of  political 
economy,  of  sound  legislation,  or  of  pure  Christianity,  to 
hinder  the  increase  of  pauperism,  to  remove  the  causes  of 
poverty ;  yes,  the  causes  of  crime — only  to  take  vengeance 
on  it  when  conmiitted ! 

Boston  is  a  strange  place ;  here  is  energy  enough  to 
conquer  half  the  contment  in  ten  years ;  power  of  thought 
to  seize  and  tame  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimack; 
charity  enough  to  send  missionaries  all  over  the  world ; 
but  not  justice  enough  to  found  a  high  school  for  her  own 
daughters,  or  to  forbid  her  richest  citizens  from  letting 
bar-rooms  as  nurseries  of  poverty  and  crime,  from  opening 
wide  gates  which  lead  to  the  almshouse,  the  gaol,  the 
gallows,  and  earthly  hell  I 

Such  are  the  causes  of  i)overty,  organic,  political,  social. 
You  may  see  families  pass  from  the  conuortable  to  the 
miserable  class,  by  intemperance,  idleness,  wastefulness, 
even  by  feebleness  of  body  and  of  mind  ;  yet,  while  it  is 
common  for  the  rich  to  descend  into  the  comfortable  class, 
solely  by  lack  of  the  eminent  thrift  which  raised  their 
fathers  thence,  or  because  they  lack  the  conunon  stimulus 
to  toil  and  save,  it  is  not  conmion  for  the  comfortable  to 
fall  into  the  pit  of  misery  in  New  England,  except  through 
wickedness,  through  idleness,  or  intemperance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  study  poverty  in  Boston.  But  take  a 
little  inland  town,  which  few  persons  migrate  into,  you 
will  find  the  miserable  families  have  commonly  been  so,  for 
a  hundred  years ;  that  many  of  them  are  descended  from 
the  "  servants,"  or  white  slaves,  brought  here  by  our 
fathers  ;  that  such  as  fall  from  the  comfortable  classes  are 
commonly  made  miserable  by  their  own  fault,  sometimes  by 
idleness,  which  is  certainly  a  sin :  for  any  man  who  will  not 
work,  and  persists  in  living,  eats  the  bread  of  some  other 
man,  either  begged  or  stolen — but  chiefly  by  intemperance. 
Three-fourths  of  the  poverty  of  this  character  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause. 

I^ow  there  is  a  tendency  in  poverty  to  drive  the  ablest 
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men  to  work,  and  so  get  rid  of  tlie  poverty ;  and  tliis  I  take 
it  is  the  providential  design  thereof.  Poverty,  like  an 
armed  man,  stalks  in  the  rear  of  the  social  march,  huge 
and  haggard,  and  gaunt  and  grim,  to  scare  the  lazy,  to 
goad  the  idle  with  his  sword,  to  trample  and  slay  the 
obstinate  sluggard.  But  he  treads  also  the  feeble  under  his 
feet,  for  no  fault  of  theirs,  only  for  the  misfortune  of  being 
bom  in  the  rear  of  society,  feut  in  poverty  there  is  also 
a  tendency  to  intimidate,  to  enfeeble,  to  benumb.  The 
poverty  of  the  strong  man  compels  him  to  toil ;  but  with 
the  weak,  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  his  poverty.  An 
active  man  is  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the  cold ;  he 
arises  and  seeks  more  covering ;  the  indolent,  or  the  feeble, 
shiver  on  till  morning,  benumbed  and  enfeebled  by  the  cold. 
So  weakness  begets  weakness;  poverty,  poverty;  intem- 
perance, intemperance ;  crime,  crime. 

Everything  is  against  the  poor  man ;  he  pays  the  dearest 
tax,  the  highest  rent  for  his  house,  the  dearest  price  for  all 
he  eats  or  wears.  The  poor  cannot  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  take  advantage  of  the  markets,  as  other  men. 
They  have  the  most  numerous  temptations  to  intemperance 
and  crime ;  they  have  the  poorest  safeguardsfrom these  evils. 
If  the  chief  value  of  wealth,  as  a  rich  man  tells  us,  be  this 
— that  "  it  renders  its  owner  independent  of  others,"  then 
on  what  shall  the  poor  men  lean,  neglected  and  despised  by 
others,  looked  on  as  loathsome,  and  held  in  contempt,  shut 
out  even  from  the  sermons  and  the  prayers  of  respectable 
men  ?     It  is  no  marvel  if  they  cease  to  respect  themselves. 

The  poor  are  the  most  obnoxious  to  disease ;  their 
children  are  not  only  most  numerous,  but  most  unhealthy. 
More  than  half  of,  the  children  of  that  class  perish  at  the 
age  of  five.  Amongst  the  poor,  infectious  diseases  rage 
with  frightful  violence.  The  mortality  in  that  class  is 
amazing.  If  things  are  to  continue  as  now,  I  thank  Grod 
it  is  so.  If  Death  is  their  only  guardian,  he  is  at  least 
powerful,  and  does  not  scorn  his  work. 

In  addition  to  the  poor,  whom  these  causes  have  made 
and  kept  in  poverty,  the  needy  of  other  lands  flock  hither. 
The  nobility  of  Old  England,  so  zealous  in  pursuing  their 
game,  in  keeping  their  entails  unbroken,  and  primogeniture 
safe,  have  sent  their  beggary  to  New  England,  to  be  sup- 
ported l^  the  firumbs  that  fall  from  our  table.     So,  in  the 
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same  New  England  city,  the  extremes  of  society  are 
brought  together.  Here  is  health,  elegance,  cultivation, 
sobriety,  decency,  refinement — I  wish  there  was  more  of 
it;  there  is  poverty,  ignorance,  drunkenness,  violence, 
crime,  in  most  odious  forms — ^starvation  I  We  have  our 
St.  Giles's  and  St.  James's ;  our  nobility,  not  a  whit  less 
noble  than  the  noblest  of  other  lands,  and  our  beggars, 
both  in  a  Christian  city.  Amid  the  needy  population, 
misery  and  death  have  found  their  parish.  Who  shall  dare 
stop  his  ears,  when  they  preach  their  awftd  denunciation 
of  want  and  woe  P 

Good  men  ask,  "  What  shall  we  do  P"  Foreign  poverty 
lias  had  this  good  effect ;  it  has  shamed  or  firigntened  the 
American  beggar  into  industry  and  thrift. 

Poverty  will  not  be  removed  till  the  causes  thereof  are 
removed.  There  are  some  who  look  for  a  great  social 
revolution.  So  do  I ;  only  I  do  not  look  for  it  to  come 
about  suddenly,  or  by  mechanical  means.  We  are  in  a 
social  revolution,  and  do  not  know  it.  While  I  cannot 
accept  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Associationists,  I  rdoice 
in  their  existence.  I  sympathize  with  their  hope.  They 
point  out  the  evils  of  society,  and  that  is  something.  They 
propose  a  method  of  removing  its  evils.  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  method,  but  mankind  will  probably  make  many 
experiments  before  we  hit  upon  the  right  one.  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  way  of  removing  poverty 
wtoUy  or  entirely,  in  one  or  two,  or  in  four  or  five  genera- 
tions. I  think  it  wHl  linger  for  some  ages  to  come.  Like 
the  snow,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  a  general  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  not  all  at  once  ;  and  will  long  hang 
about  the  dark  and  cold  places  of  the  world.  But  I  do 
think  it  will  at  last  be  overcome,  so  that  a  man  who  cannot 
subsist  will  be  as  rare  as  a  cannibal.  "Ye  have  the  poor 
with  you  always,"  said  Jesus ;  and  many  who  remember 
this,  K)rget  that  He  also  said,  "  And  whensoever  ye  will 
ye  may  do  them  good."  I  expect  to  see  a  mitigation  of 
poverty  in  this  country,  and  that  before  long. 

It  is  likely  that  the  legal  theory  of  property  in  Europe 
will  undergo  a  great  change  before  many  years  ;  that  the 
right  to  bequeath  enormous  estates  to  individuals  will  be 
cut  off;  that  primogeniture  will  cease,  and  entr.ilments 
be  broken,  and  all  monopolies  of  rank  and  power  come 
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to  an  end^  and  bo  a  great  change  take  place  in  the  social 
condition  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England.  That 
change  will  bring  many  of  the  comfortable  into  the  rich 
class,  and  eventually  many  of  the  miserable  into  the 
comfortable  class.  I^nt  I  do  not  expect  such  a  radical 
change  here,  where  we  have  not  such  enormous  abuses  to 
surmount. 

I  think  something  wiU  be  done  in  Europe  for  the  organ- 
ization  of  labour,  1  do  not  know  what ;  I  do  not  know 
how  ;  I  have  not  the  ability  to  know,  and  will  not  pretend 
to  criticize  what  I  know  I  cannot  create,  and  do  not  at 
present  understand.  I  think  there  will  be  a  great  change 
in  the  form  of  society ;  that  able  men  will  endeavour  to 
remove  the  causes  of  crime,  not  merely  to  make  money  out 
of  that  crime ;  that  intemperance  will  be  diminished ;  that 
idleness  in  rich  or  poor  will  be'  counted  a  disgrace ;  that 
labour  will  be  more  respected;  education  more  widely 
diffiised ;  and  that  institutions  will  be  founded,  which  will 
tend  to  produce  these  results.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to 
devise  those  institutions,  and  certainly  shall  not  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  as  can  or  will  try.  It  seems 
likely  that  something  will  be  first  done  in  Europe,  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  There  a  change  must  come.  By  and  by, 
if  it  does  not  come  peaceably,  the  continent  will  not 
furnish  "special  constables"  enough  to  put  down  human 
nature.  If  the  white  republicans  cannot  make  a  revolu- 
tion peacefully,  wait  a  little,  and  the  red  republicans  will 
make  it  in  blood.  "  Peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we 
must,"  says  mankind,  first  in  a  whisper,  then  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  If  powerful  men  wiU  not  write  justice  with 
black  ink,  on  white  paper,  ignorant  and  violent  men  will 
write  it  on  the  soil,  in  letters  of  blood,  and  illuminate  their 
rude  legislation  with  burning  castles,  palaces,  and  towns. 
While  the  social  change  is  taking  place  never  so  peace- 
fully, men  will  think  the  World  is  going  to  ruin.  But  it 
is  an  old  world,  pretty  well  put  together,  and,  with  all 
these  changes,  will  probably  last  some  time  longer.  Htrnian 
society  is  like  one  of  those  enormous  boulders,  so  nicely 
poised  on  another  rock,  that  a  man  may  move  it  with  a 
single  hand.  You  are  afraid  to  come  under  its  sides,  lest 
it  fall.  When  the  wind  blows,  it  rocks  with  formidable 
noise,  and  men  say  it  will  soon  be  down  upon  us.    Now 
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and  then  a  rude  boy  tmdertakes  to  throw  it  over ;  but  all 
the  men  who  can  get  their  shoulders  under,  cannot  raise 
the  ponderous  mass  from  its  solid  and  firm-set  base. 

Still,  after  all  these  changes  have  taken  place,  there 
remains  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  active  and  the  idle,  the  thrifty  and  the  spendthrift,  the 
temperate  and  the  intemperate;  and,  though  the  term 
poverty  ceases  to  be  so  dreadful,  and  no  longer  denotes 
want  of  the  natural  necessaries  of  the  body,  there  will  still 
remain  the  relatively  rich  and  the  relatively  poor. 
.  But  now  somethmg  can  be  done  directly  to  remove  the 
causes  of  poverty,  something  to  mitigate  their  effects  ;  we 
need  both  the  palliative  charity,  and  the  remedial  justice. 
Tenements  for  the  poor  can  be  provided  at  a  cheap  rent, 
that  shall  yet  pay  their  owner  a  reasonable  income.  This 
has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment,  and,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  about  it,  I  am  amazed  that  no  more  is  done.  I 
will  not  exhort  the  churches  to  this  in  the  name  of  religion 
— they  have  other  matters  to  attend  to ;  but  if  capitalists 
will  not,  in  a  place  like  Boston,  it  seems  to  me  tne  city 
should  see  that  this  class  of  the  population  is  provided 
with  tenements,  at  a  rate  not  ruinous.  It  would  be  good 
economy  to  do  it,  in  the  pecuniary  sense  of  good  economy ; 
certainly  to  hire  money  at  six  per  cent.,  and  rent  the  houses 
built  therewith  at  eight  per  cent.,  would  cost  less  than  to 
support  the  poor  entirely  in  almshouses,  and  punish  them 
in  gaols. 

Something  yet  more  may  be  done,  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing them  with  work,  or  of  directing  them  to  it ;  some- 
thmg towards  enabling  them  to  purchase  food  and  other 
articles  cheap. 

Something  might  be  done  to  prevent  street  beggary,  and 
begging  from  house  to  house,  which  is  rather  a  new  thing 
in  this  town.  The  indiscriminate  charity,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  withhold  from  a  needy  and  importunate  beggar,  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Much  may  be  done  to  promote  temperance ;  much  more, 
I  fear,  than  is  likely  to  be  done ;  that  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
society.  Intemperance  is  bad  enough  with  the  comfortable 
and  the  rich  ;  with  the  poor  it  is  ruin — sheer,  blank,  and 
swift  ruin.  The  example  of  the  rich,  of  the  comfortable, 
goes  down  there  like  lightning,  to  shatter,  to  blast,  and  tQ 
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bum.  It  is  marveUous,  that  in  Christian  Boston,  men  of 
wealth,  and  so  above  the  temptation  which  lurks  behind  a 
doUar,  men  of  character  otherwise  thought  to  be  elevated^ 
can  yet  continue  a  traffic  which  leads  to  the  ruin  and  slow 
butchery  of  such  masses  of  men.  I  know  not  what  can  be 
done  by  means  of  the  public  law.  I  do  know  what  can 
be  done  by  private  self-denial,  by  private  diligence. 

Something  also  may  be  done  to  promote  religion  amongst 
the  poor,  at  least  something  to  make  it  practicable  for  a 
poor  man  to  come  to  church  on  Sunday,  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  who  are  not  miserable — ^and  to  hear  the  best 
things  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  church  have  to  offer. 
We  are  very  democratic  in  our  State,  not  at  all  90  in  our 
church.  In  this  matter  the  Catholics  put  us  quite  to 
shame.  If,  as  some  men  still  beUeve,  it  be  a  manly  calling 
and  a  noble  to  preach  Christianity,  then  to  preach  it  to 
men  who  stand  in  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  posi- 
tions in  society;  to  take  the  highest  truths  of  human 
consciousness,  the  loftiest  philosophy,  the  noblest  piety, 
and  bring  them  down  into  the  daily  life  of  poor  men, 
rude  men,  men  obscure,  unfriended,  ready  to  perish;  surely 
this  is  the  noblest  part  of  that  calling,  and  demands  the 
noblest  gifts,  the  fairest  and  the  largest  culture,  the  loftiest 
powers. 

It  is  no  hard  thing  to  reason  with  reasoning  men,  and 
be  intelligible  to  the  intelligent;  to  talk  acceptably  and 
even  movingly  to  scholars  and  men  well  read,  is  no  hard 
thing,  if  you  are  yourself  well  read  and  a  scholar.  But  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  ignorant,  to  reason  with  men  who 
reason  not,  to  speak  acceptably  and  movingly  with  such 
men,  to  inspire  them  with  wisdom;  with  goodness,  and  with 
piety, — ^that  is  the  task  only  for  some  men  of  rare  genius 
who  can  stride  over  the  great  gulf  betwixt  the  thrones  of 
creative  power,  and  the  humble  positions  of  men  ignorant, 
poor,  and  forgot !  Yet  such  men  there  are,  and  here  is 
their  work. 

Something  can  be  done  for  the  children  of  the  poor — to 
promote  their  education,  to  find  them  employment,  to 
snatch  these  little  ones  from  underneath  the  feet  of  that 
grim  poverty.  It  is  not  less  than  awful  to  think,  while 
there  are  more  children  bom  in  Boston  of  Catholic  parents 
than  of  Protestant,  that  yet  more  than  three-fifths  thereof 
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die  before  the  sun  of  their  fifth  year  shines  on  their  luck* 
less  heads.  I  thank  God  that  thus  they  die.  If  there  be 
not  wisdom  enough  in  society,  nor  enough  of  justice  there 
to  saye  them  from  their  Aiture  long-protracted  suffering, 
then  I  thank  God  that  Death  comes  down  betimes,  and 
moistens  his  sickle  while  his  crop  is  green.  I  pity  not  the 
miserable  babes  who  fall  early  before  that  merciM  arm  of 
Death.  They  are  at  rest.  Poverty  cannot  touch  them. 
Let  the  mothers  who  bore  them  rejoice,  but  weep  only  for 
those  that  are  left— left  to  ignorance,  to  misery,  to  intem- 
perance, to  vice  that  I  shall  not  name ;  left;  to  the  mercies 
of  the  gaol,  and  perhaps  the  gallows  at  the  last.  Yet 
Boston  is  a  Christian  city — and  it  is  eighteen  hundred 
years  since  one  great  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  saye 
that  which  was  lost ! 

I  see  not  what  more  can  be  done  directly,  and  I  see  not 
why  these  things  should  not  be  done.  Still  some  will 
suffer;  the  idle,  the  lazy,  the  proud  who  will  not  work, 
the  careless  who  wiU  voluntarily  waste  their  time,  their 
strength,  or  their  goods — ^they  must  suffer,  they  ought  to 
suffer.  "Want  is  the  only  schoolmaster  to  teach  them 
mdustry  and  thrift.  Such  as  are  merely  xmable,  who  are 
poor  not  by  their  fault — ^we  do  wrong  to  let  them  suffer ; 
we  do  wicKedly  to  leave  them  to  perish.  The  little  children 
who  survive — are  they  to  be  left  to  become  barbarians  in 
the  midst  of  our  civilization  P 

Want  is  not  an  absolutely  needful  thing,  but  very  need- 
ful for  the  present  distress,  to  teach  us  industry,  economy, 
thrift,  and  its  creative  arts.  There  is  nature — ^the  whole 
material  world — ^waiting  to  serve.  "  What  would  you  have 
thereof?"  says  God.  "  Pay  for  it  and  take  it,  as  you  will; 
only  pay  as  you  go  ! "  There  are  hands  to  work,  heads  to 
think ;  strong  hands,  hard  heads.  God  is  an  economist ; 
He  economizes  suffering ;  there  is  never  too  much  of  it  in 
the  world  for  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  though  it  often 
falls  where  it  should  not  fall.  It  is  here  to  teach  us  in- 
dustry, thrift,  justice.  It  will  be  here  no  more  when 
we  have  learned  its  lesson.  Want  is  here  on  suffer- 
ance ;  misery  on  sufferance ;  and  mankind  dan  eject  them 
if  we  will.  Poverty,  Uke  all  evils,  is  amenable  to  sup- 
pression. 

Can  we  not  end  this  poverty— the  misery  and  crime  it 
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brings  P  No,  not  to-day.  Can  we  not  lessen  it  ?  Soon 
as  we  will.  Think  how  much  ability  there  is  in  this  town 
—cool,  far-sighted  talent.  If  some  of  the  ablest  men 
directed  their  thoughts  to  the  reform  of  this  evil,  how 
much  might  be  done  in  a  single  generation;  and  in  a 
century — what  could  not  they  do  in  a  himdred  years? 
What  better  work  is  there  for  able  men  ?  I  would  have 
it  written  on  my  tombstone:  "This  man  had  but  little 
wit,  and  less  fame,  yet  he  helped  remove  the  causes  of 
poverty,  making  men  better  off  and  better;"  rather  by 
far  than  this :  "  Here  lies  a  great  man ;  he  had  a  great 
place  in  the  world,  and  great  power,  and  great  fame,  and 
made  nothing  of  it,  leaving  the  world  no  better  for  his 
stay  therein,  and  no  man  better  off." 

After  aU  the  special  efforts  to  remove  poverty,  the  great 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  general  advance  of  mankind. 
We  shall  outgrow  this,  as  cannibalism,  butchery  of  cap- 
tives, war  for  plunder,  and  other  kindred  miseries  have 
been  outgrown.  God  has  general  remedies  in  abundance, 
but  few  specific.  Something  will  be  done  by  diffusinsr 
throughout  the  community  piinciples  and  habits  of  ecC 
nomy,  industry,  temperance ;  by  diffusing  ideas  of  justice, 
sentiments  of  brotherly  love,  sentiments  and  ideas  of  reli- 
gion. I  hope,  everythmg  from  that— the  noiseless  and 
steady  progress  of  Christianity;  the  snow  melts  not  by 
sunlight,  or  that  alone,  but  as  the  whole  air  becomes 
warm.  You  may  in  cold  weather  melt  away  a  little  be- 
fore your  own  door,  but  that  makes  little  difference  till 
the  general  temperature  rises.  StiU,  while  the  air  is 
getting  warm,  you  facilitate  the  process  by  breaking  up 
the  obdurate  masses  of  ice,  and  putting  them  where  the 
sun  shines  with  direct  and  unimpeded  light.  So  must  we 
do  with  poverty. 

It  is  only  a  little  that  any  of  us  can  do — for  anything. 
Still  we  can  do  a  little;  we  can  each  do  by  helping 
towards  raising  the  general  tone  of  society :  first,  by  each 
man  raising  himself;  by  industry,  economy,  charity, 
justice,  piety;  by  a  noble  life.  So  doing,  we  raise  the 
moral  temperature  of  the  whole  world,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion thereto.  Next,  by  helping  those  who  come  in  our 
way ;  nay,  by  going  out  of  our  way  to  help  them.    lu 
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each  of  these  modes,  it  is  oxir  duty  to  work.  To  a  ceiiaiii 
extent  each  man  is  his  brother's  keeper.  Of  the  powers 
we  possess  we  are  but  trustees  under  Providence,  to  use 
them  for  the  benefit  of  men,  and  render  continually  an 
account  of  our  stewardship  to  God.  Each  man  can  do  a 
little  directly  to  help  convince  the  world  of  its  wrong,  a 
little  in  the  way  of  temporizing  charity,  a  little  in  the  way 
of  remedial  justice ;  so  doing,  he  works  with  God,  and 
God  works  with  him. 


VOL,  vit. 
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V. 

A  SEKMOIT  OF  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF 
BOSTON.— PEEACHED  AT  THE  MELODEON,  ON 
SUNDAY,  FEBRUAEY  11,  1849. 


"  Hitherto  hatli  the  Lord  helped  us." — 1  Samuel,  vii.  12. 

A  MAN  who  has  only  the  spirit  of  his  age  can  easily  be  a 
popular  man ;  if  he  have  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  must 
be  a  popular  man  in  it :  he  has  its  hopes  and  its  fears ;  his 
trumpet  gives  a  certain  and  well-known  sound ;  his  counsel 
is  readily  appreciated ;  the  majority  is  on  his  side.  But  he 
cannot  be  a  wise  magistrate,  a  just  judge,  a  competent 
critic,  or  a  profitable  preacher.  A  man  who  has  only  the 
spirit  of  a  former  age  can  be  none  of  these  four  things ; 
and  not  even  a  popular  man.  He  remembers  when  he 
ought  to  forecast,  and  compares  when  he  ought  to  act ;  he 
cannot  appreciate  the  age  he  lives  in,  nor  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  it.  He  may  easily  obtain  the  pity  of  his  age, 
not  its  sympathy  or  its  confidence.  The  man  who  has 
the  spirit  of  his  own,  and  also  that  of  some  future  age, 
is  alone  capable  of  becoming  a  wise  magistrate,  a  just 
judge,  a  competent  critic,  and  a  profitable  preacher.  Such 
a  man  looks  on  passing  events  somewhat  as  the  future  his- 
torian will  do,  and  sees  them  in  their  proportions,  not  dis- 
torted ;  sees  them  in  their  connection  with  great  general 
laws,  and  judges  of  the  falling  rain  not  merely  by  the  bon- 
nets it  may  spoil  and  the  pastime  it  disturbs,  but  by  the 
grass  and  corn  it  shall  cause  to  grow.  He  has  hopes  and 
fears  of  his  own,  but  they  are  not  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  men  about  him ;  his  trumpet  cannot  give  a  welcome  or 
well-known  sound,  nor  his  counsel  be  presently  heeded. 
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Majorities  are  not  on  his  side^  nor  can  he  be  a  popular 
man. 

To  understand  our  present  moral  condition,  to  be  able  to 
give  good  counsel  thereon,  you  must  understand  the  former 
generation,  and  have  potentially  the  spirit  of  the  future 
generation ;  must  appreciate  the  past,  and  yet  belong  to 
the  future.  Who  is  there  that  can  do  this?  No  man 
will  say,  "  I  can."  Conscious  of  the  diflBculty,  and  aware 
of  my  own  deficiencies  in  all  these  respects,  I  will  yet 
endeavour  to  speak  of  the  moral  condition  of  Boston. 

First,  I  will  speak  of  the  actual  moral  condition  of  Boston, 
as  indicated  by  the  morals  of  trade.  In  a  city  like  Eome, 
you  must  first  feel  the  pulse  of  the  church,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg that  of  the  court,  to  determine  the  moral  condition  of 
those  cities.  Now  trade  is  to  Boston  what  the  church  is 
to  Rome  and  the  imperial  court  to  St.  Petersburg :  it  is  the 
pendulum  which  regulates  all  the  common  and  authorized 
machinery  of  the  place ;  it  is  an  organization  of  the  public 
conscience.  We  care  little  for  any  Pius  the  Ninth,  or 
Nicholas  the  First ;  the  dollar  is  our  emperor  and  pope, 
above  all  the  parties  in  the  State,  all  sects  in  the  church, 
lord  paramount  over  both,  its  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
not  likely  to  be  called  in  question ;  revolt  from  what  else 
we  may,  we  are  loyal  still  to  that. 

A  little  while  ago,  in  a  "  Sermon  of  Riches,"  speaking  of 
the  character  of  trade  in  Boston,  I  suggested  that  men  were 
better  than  their  reputation  oftener  than  worse ;  that  there 
were  a  hundred  honest  bargains  to  one  that  was  dishonest. 
I  have  heard  severe  strictures  from  friendly  tongues,  on 
that  statement,  which  gave  me  more  pain  than  any  criti- 
cism I  have  received  before.  The  criticism  was,  that  I 
overrated  the  honesty  of  men  in  trade.  Now,  it  is  a  small 
thing  to  be  convicted  of  an  error — a  just  thing  and  a  pro- 
fitable to  have  it  detected  and  exposed ;  but  it  is  a  painful 
thing  tx)  find  you  have  overrated  the  moral  character  of 
your  townsmen.  However,  if  what  I  said  be  not  true  as 
history,  I  hope  it  will  become  so  as  prophecy ;  I  doubt  not 
my  critics  will  help  that  work. 

Love  of  money  is  out  of  proportion  to  love  of  better 
things — to  love  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  a  manly  character 
developing  itself  in  a  manly  Ufe.     Wealth  is  often  made 
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tlie  end  to  live  for ;  not  tlie  means  to  live  by^  and  attain  a 
manly  character.  The  young  man  of  good  abilities  does 
not  commonly  propose  it  to  himself  to  be  a  nobleman, 
equipped  with  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  quaKties 
which  belong  to  that,  and^  capable  of  the  duties  which 
come  thereof.  He  is  satisfied  if  he  can  become  a  rich  man. 
It  is  the  highest  ambition  of  many  a  youth  in  this  town  to 
become  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Boston ;  to  have  the  social 
position  which  wealth  always  gives,  and  nothing  else  in 
this  country  can  commonly  bestow.  Accordingly,  our 
young  men  that  are  now  poor,  will  sacrifice  everjrfching 
to  this  one  object;  will  make  wealth  the  end,  and  will 
become  rich  without  becoming  noble.  But  wealth  without 
nobleness  of  character  is  always  vulsrar.  I  have  seen 
a  clown  staring  at  himself  in  the  go^ous  mirror  of  a 
French  palace,  and  thought  him  no  bad  emblem  of  many 
an  ignoble  man  at  home,  surrounded  by  material  riches 
which  only  reflected  back  the  vulgarity  of  their  owner. 

Other  young  men  inherit  wealth,  but  seldom  regard  it 
as  a  means  of  power  for  high  and  noble  ends,  only  as  the 
means  of  selfish  indulgence ;  unneeded  means  to  elevate 
yet  more  their  self-esteem.  Now  and  then  you  find  a  man 
who  values  wealth  only  as  an  instrument  to  serve  mankind 
withal.  I  know  some  such  men ;  their  money  is  a  blessing 
akin  to  genius,  a  blessing  to  mankind,  a  means  of  philan- 
thropic power.  But  such  men  are  rare  in  all  countries, 
perhaps  a  little  less  so  in  Boston  than  in  most  other  large 
trading  towns;  still,  exceeding  rare.  They  are  sure  to 
meet  with  neglect,  abuse,  and  perhaps  with  scorn ;  if  they 
are  men  of  eminent  ability,  superior  culture,  and  most 
elevated  moral  aims,  set  off,  too,  with  a  noble  and  heroic 
life,  they  are  sure  of  meeting  with  eminent  hatred.  I  fear 
the  man  most  hated  in  this  town  would  be  found  to  be 
some  one  who  had  only  sought  to  do  mankind  some  great 
good,  and  stepped  before  his  age  too  far  for  its  sympathy. 
Truth,  justice,  humanity,  are  not  thought  in  Boston  to 
have  come  of  good  family ;  their  followers  are  not  respect- 
able. I  am  not  speaking  to  blame  men,  only  to  show  the 
fact ;  we  may  meddle  with  things  too  high  for  us,  but  not 
understand  nor  appreciate. 

Now,  this  disproportionate  love  of  money  appears  in 
v«irious  ways.    You  see  it  in  the  advantage  that  is  taken  of 
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the  feeblest^  the  most  ignorant,  and  the  most  exposed  classes 
in  the  community.  It  is  notorious  that  they  pay  the  highest 
prices,  the  dearest  rents,  and  are  imposed  upon  in  their 
dealings  of tener  than  any  other  class  of  men ;  so  the  rayen 
and  the  hooded  crow,  it  is  said,  seek  out  the  sickliest  sheep 
to  pounce  upon.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  ignorant,  poor, 
and  desperate,  furnishes  to  many  men  an  argument  for 
defrauding  the  man.  It  is  bad  enough  to  injure  any  man ; 
but  to  wrong  an  ignorant  man,  a  poor  and  friendless  man ; 
to  take  advantage  of  his  poverty  or  his  ignorance,  and  to 
get  his  services  or  his  money  for  less  than  a  fair  return- 
that  is  petty  baseness  under  aggravated  circumstances,  and 
as  cowardly  as  it  is  mean.  You  are  now  and  then  shocked 
at  rich  men  telling  of  the  arts  by  which  they  got  their 
gold — sometimes  of  their  fraud  at  home,  sometimes  abroad ; 
and  a  good  man  almost  thinks  there  must  be  a  curse  on 
money  meanly  got  at  first,  though  it  falls  to  him  by  honest 
inheritance. 

This  same  disproportionate  love  of  money  appears  in  the 
fact  that  men,  not  driven  by  necessity,  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture, the  importation,  and  the  sale  of  an  article  which 
corrupts  and  ruins  men  by  hundreds  ;  which  has  done  more 
to  increase  poverty,  misery,  and  crime,  than  any  other  one 
cause  whatever ;  and,  as  some  think,  more  than  all  other  causes 
whatever.  I  am  not  speaking  of  men  who  aid  in  any  just 
and  proper  use  of  that  article,  but  in  its  ruinous  use.  Yet  such 
men,  by  such  a  trafiic,  never  lose  their  standing  in  society, 
their  reputation  in  trade,  their  character  in  the  church.  A 
good  many  men  will  think  worse  of  you  for  being  an 
Abolitionist ;  men  have  lost  their  place  in  society  by  that 
name;  even  Dr.  Channing  "hurt  his  usefulness"  and 
"  injured  his  reputation"  by  daring  to  speak  against  that 
sin  of  the  nation ;  but  no  man  loses  caste  in  Boston  by 
making,  importing,  and  selling  the  cause  of  ruin  to 
hundreds  of  families — ^though  he  does  it  with  his  eyes 
open,  knowing  that  he  ministers  to  crime  and  to  ruin  !  I 
am  told,  that  large  quantities  of  New  England  rum  have 
already  been  sent  from  this  city  to  California ;  it  is  noto- 
rious that  much  of  it  is  sent  to  the  nations  of  Africa — if  not 
from  Boston,  at  least  from  New  England — as  an  auxiliary 
in  the  slave  trade.  You  know  with  what  feelings  of  grief 
and  indignation  a  clergyman  of  this  city  saw  that  charac- 
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good  and  bad,  study  it  all  as  a  whole,  and  by  tbe  inductive 
method  construct  the  ethics  of  the  press,  and  here  you  find 
no  signs  of  a  higher  morality  in  general  than  you  found 
in  trade.  It  is  the  same  centre  about  which  all  things 
gravitate  here  as  there.  But  in  the  newspapers  the  want 
of  great  principles  is  more  obvious,  and  more  severely  felt 
than  in  trade — the  want  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  humanity, 
of  sympathy  with  man.  In  trade  you  meet  with  signs  of 
great  power;  the  highway  of  commerce  bears  marks  of 
giant  feet.  Our  newspapers  seem  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Uttle  men,  whose  cunning  is  in  a  large  ratio  to  their 
wisdom  or  their  justice.  You  find  here  little  ability,  little 
sound  learning,  little  wise  political  economy ;  of  lofty  morals 
almost  nothing  at  all.  Here,  also,  the  dollar  is  both  pope 
and  king ;  right  and  truth  are  vassals,  not  much  esteemed, 
nor  over-often  called  to  pay  service  to  their  lord,  who  has 
other  soldiers  with  more  phant  neck  and  knee. 

A  newspaper  is  an  instrument  of  great  importance ;  all 
men  read  it ;  many  read  nothing  else ;  some  it  serves  as 
reason  and  conscience  too :  in  lack  of  better,  why  not  ?  It 
speaks  to  thousands  every  day  on  matters  of  great  moment 
— on  matters  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  finance.  It  relates 
daily  the  occurrences  of  our  land,  and  of  all  the  world. 
All  men  are  affected  by  it ;  hindered  or  helped.  To  many 
a  man  his  morning  paper  represents  more  reality  than  his 
morning  prayer.  There  are  many  in  a  community  like 
this  who  do  not  know  what  to  say — I  do  not  mean  wnat  to 
think,  thoughtful  men  know  what  to  think — about  any- 
thing till  somebody  tells  them;  yet  they  must  talk,  for 
"  the  mouth  goes  always."  To  such  a  man  a  newspaper  is 
invaluable ;  as  the  idolater  in  the  Judges  had  "  a  Levite  to 
his  priest,"  so  he  has  a  newspaper  to  his  reason  or  his 
.  conscience,  and  can  talk  to  the  day's  end.  An  able  and 
humane  newspaper  would  get  this  class  of  persons  into 
good  habits  of  speech,  and  do  them  a  service,  inasmuch  as 
good  habits  of  speech  are  better  than  bad. 

Oiie  portion  of  this  literature  is  degrading;  it  seems 
purposely  so,  as  if  written  by  base  men,  for  base  readers, 
to  serve  base  ends.  I  know  not  which  is  most  depraved 
thereby,  the  taste  or  the  conscience.  Obscene  advertise- 
ments are  there,  meant  for  the  licentious  eye;  there  are 
loathsome  details  of  vice,  of  crime,  of  depravity,  related 
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with  the  design  to  attract,  yet  so  disguBting  that  any  but 
a  corrupt  man  must  revolt  from  them ;  there  are  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  culprits  in  the  lower  courts,  of  their 
crime,  of  their  punishment;  these  are  related  with  an 
impudent  flippancy,  and  a  desire  to  make  sport  of  human 
wretchedness  and  perhaps  depravity,  which  amaze  a  man 
of  only  the  average  humanity.  We  read  of  Judge  Jeffreys 
and  the  bloody  assizes  in  England,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago,  but  never  think  tiiere  are  in  the  midst  of  us 
men  who,  like  that  monster,  can  make  sport  of  human 
misery ;  but  for  a  cent  you  can  find  proof  that  the  race  of 
such  is  not  extinct.  If  a  penny-a-liner  were  to  go  into  a 
military  hospital,  and  make  merry  at  the  sights  he  saw 
there,  at  the  groans  he  heard,  and  the  keen  smart  his  eye 
witnessed,  could  he  publish  his  fiendish  joy  at  that  spec- 
tacle— ^you  would  not  say  he  was  a  man.  If  one  mocK  at 
the  crimes  of  men,  perhaps  at  their  sins,  at  the  infamous 
punishments  they  suffer — ^what  can  you  say  of  him  ? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  commercial  newspapers, 
which  of  course  in  such  a  town  are  the  controlling  news- 
papers, in  reporting  the  European  news,  relate  first  the 
state  of  the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of  cotton,  of  consols, 
and  of  com  ;  then  the  health  of  the  English  Queen,  and 
the  movements  of  the  nations.  This  is  loyal  and  consistent ; 
at  Eome  the  journal  used  to  announce  first  some  tidings  of 
the  Pope,  then  of  the  lesser  dignitaries  pf  the  church,  then 
of  the  discovery  of  new  antiques,  and  other  matters  of 
great  pith  and  moment ;  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  first  of 
the  Emperor  that  the  journal  spoke ;  at  Boston  it  is  legiti- 
mate that  the  health  of  the  dollar  should  be  reported  first 
ofaU. 

The  political  newspapers  are  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
low  morality  of  this  town.  You  know  what  they  will  say 
of  any  party  movement ;  that  measures  and  men  are  judged 
on  purely  party  grounds.  The  country  is  commonly  put 
before  mankind,  and  the  party  before  the  country.  Which 
of  them  in  political  matters  pursues  a  course  that  is  fair 
and  just ;  how  many  of  them  have  ever  advanced  a  great 
idea,  or  been  constantly  true  to  a  great  principle  of  natural. 
justice ;  bow  many  resolutely  oppose  a  great  wrong ;  how 
many  can  be  trusted  to  expose  the  most  notorious  blunders 
of  tneir  party ;  how  many  of  them  aim  to  promote  the 
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higher  interests  of  mankind  ?  What  scrvilitjr  is  there  in 
gome  of  these  journals,  a  cringeing  to  the  pubhc  opinion  of 
the  party ;  a  desire  that  "  our  efforts  may  be  appreciated !" 
In  our  politics  everything  which  relates  to  money  is  pretty 
carefully  looked  after,  though  not  always  well  looked  after ; 
but  what  relates  to  the  moral  part  of  politics  is  commonly 
passed  over  with  much  less  heed.  Men  would  compliment 
a  senator  who  understood  finance  in  all  its  mysteries,  and 
sneer  at  one  who  had  studied  as  faithfully  the  mysteries  of 
war,  or  of  Slavery.  The  Mexican  war  tested  the  morality 
of  Boston,  as  it  appears  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
trade,  and  showed  its  true  value. 

There  are  some  few  exceptions  to  this  statement ;  here 
and  there  is  a  journal  which  does  set  forth  the  great  ideas 
of  this  age,  and  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
But  such  exceptions  only  remind  one  of  the  general  rule. 

In  the  sectarian  journals  the  same  general  morality 
appears,  but  in  a  worse  form.  What  would  have  been 
political  hatred  in  the  secular  prints,  becomes  theological 
odium  in  the  sectarian  journals ;  not  a  mere  hatred  in  the 
name  of  party,  but  hatred  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ. 
Here  is  less  fairness,  less  openness,  and  less  ability  than 
there,  but  more  malice ;  the  form,  too,  is  less  manly.  What 
is  there  a  strut  or  a  swagger,  is  here  only  a  snivel.  They 
are  the  last  places  in  which  you  need  look  for  the  spirit  of 
true  morality.  Which  of  the  sectarian  journals  of  Boston 
advocates  any  of  the  great  reforms  of  the  day  ?  nay,  which 
is  not  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  all  manly  reform  P  But 
let  us  not  dwell  upon  this,  only  look  and  pass  by. 

I  am  not  about  to  censure  the  conductors  of  these 
journals,  commercial,  political,  or  theological.  I  am  no 
judge  of  any  man's  conscience.  No  doubt  they  write  as 
they  can  or  must.  This  literature  is  as  honest  and  as  able 
as  "  the  circumstances  will  admit  of."  I  look  on  it  as  an 
index  of  our  moral  condition,  for  a  newspaper  literature 
always  represents  the  general  morals  of  its  readers.  Grocers 
and  butchers  purchase  only  such  articles  as  their  customers 
will  buy;  the  editors  oi  newspapers  reveal  the  moral 
character  of  their  subscribers  as  well  as  their  corre- 
spondents. The  transient  literature  of  any  age  is  always  a 
good  index  of  the  moral  taste  of  the  age.  These  two  wit- 
nesses attest  the  moral  condition  of  the  better  part  of  the 
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city ;  but  there  are  men  a  erood  deal  lower  than  the  general 
mimls  of  trade  and  the  press.  Other  witnesses  tJtify  to 
their  moral  character. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  your  moral  condition  a^  indicated  by 
the  poverty  in  this  city.  I  have  so  recentlv  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  poverty  in  Boston,  and  printed  tno  sermon,  that 
I  wiU  not  now  mention  the  misery  it  brings.  I  wiU  only 
speak  of  the  moral  condition  which  it  indicates,  and  the 
moral  effect  it  has  upon  us. 

In  this  age,  poverty  tends  to  barbarize  men ;  it  shuts 
them  out  from  the  educational  influences  of  our  times. 
The  sons  of  the  miserable  class  cannot  obtain  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  education  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  comfortable  and  the  rich.  There  is  a  great 
golf  between  them  and  the  culture  of  our  times.  How 
hard  it  must  be  to  climb  up  from  a  cellar  in  Cove  Place 
to  wisdom,  to  honesty,  to  piety.  I  know  how  comfortable  * 
Pharisaic  self-righteousness  can  say,  "I  thank  thee  I 
am  not  wicked  like  one  of  these ;"  and  God  knows  which 
is  the  best  before  His  eyes,  the  scomer,  or  the  man  he 
loathes  and  leaves  to  dirt  and  destruction.  I  know  this 
poverty  belongs  to  the  state  of  transition  we  are  now  in, 
and  can  only  be  ended  by  our  passing  through  this  into  a 
better.  I  see  the  medicinal  effect  of  poverty,  that  with 
cantharidian  sting  it  drives  some  men  to  work,  to  frugality 
and  thrift ;  that  the  Irish  has  driven  the  American  beggar 
out  of  the  streets,  and  wiU  shame  him  out  of  the  alms- 
house ere  long.  But  there  are  men  who  have  not  force 
enough  to  obey  this  stimulus ;  they  only  cringe  and  smart 
under  its  sting.  Such  men  are  made  barbarians  by 
poverty, — ^barbarians  in  body,  in  mind  and  conscience,  in 
heart  and  soul.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  this  barbarism 
in  Boston ;  it  lowers  the  moral  character  of  the  place,  as 
icebergs  in  your  harbour  next  June  would  chill  the  air  all 
day. 

The  fact  that  such  poverty  is  here,  that  so  little  is  done 
by  public  authority,  or  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  land,  to 
remove  the  evil  tree  and  dig  up  its  evil  root ;  that  amid 
all  the  wealth  of  Boston  and  all  its  charity,  there  are  not 
even  comfortable  tenements  for  the  poor  to  be  had  at  any 
but  a  ruinous  rent — ^that  is  a  sad  fact,  and  bears  a  sad 
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testimony  to  our  moral  state  I  Sometimes  tlie  spectacle  of 
misery  does  good,  quickening  the  moral  sense  and  touching^ 
the  electric  tie  which  binds  all  human  hearts  into  one 
great  family;  but  when  it  does  not  lead  to  this  result, 
then  it  debases  the  looker  on.  To  know  of  want,  of  misery, 
of  all  the  complicated  and  far-extended  ill  they  bring  ;  to 
hear  of  this,  and  to  see  it  in  the  streets ;  to  have  the 
money  to  alleviate,  and  yet  not  to  alleviate ;  the  wisdom 
to  devise  a  cure  therefore,  and  yet  make  no  eflfort  towards 
it — that  is  to  be  yourself  debased  and  barbarized.  I  have 
often  thought,  in  seeing  the  poverty  of  London,  that  the 
daily  spectacle  of  such  misery  did  more  in  a  year  to  de- 
bauch the  British  heart  than  all  the  slaughter  at  Waterloo. 
I  know  that  misery  has  called  out  heroic  virtue  in  some 
men  and  women,  and  made  philanthropists  of  such  as 
otherwise  had  been  only  getters  and  keepers  of  gain.  We 
have  noble  examples  of  that  in  the  midst  of  us ;  but  how 
*many  men  has  poverty  trod  down  into  the  mire;  how 
many  has  this  sight  of  misery  hardened  into  cold  world- 
liness,  the  man  frozen  into  mere  respectability,  its  thin 
smile  on  his  lips,  its  ungodly  contempt  in  his  heart ! 

Out  of  this  barbarism  of  poverty  there  come  three  other 
forms  of  evil  which  indicate  the  moral  condition  of  Boston; 
of  that  portion  named  just  now  as  below  the  morals  of 
trade  and  the  press.     These  also  I  will  call  up  to  testify. 

One  is  intemperance.  This  is  a  crime  against  the  body ; 
it  is  felony  against  your  own  frame.  It  makes  a  schism 
amongst  your  own  members.  The  amount  of  it  is  fear- 
fully great  in  this  town.  Some  of  our  most  wealthy 
citizens,  who  rent  their  buildings  for  the  unlawful  sale  of 
rum  to  be  applied  to  an  intemperate  abuse,  are  directly 
concerned  in  promoting  this  intemperance;  others,  rich 
but  less  wealthy,  have  sucked  their  abundance  out  of  the 
bones  of  the  poor,  and  are  actual  manufacturers  of  the 
drunkard  and  the  criminal.  Here  are  numerous  distil- 
leries owned,  and  some  of  them  conducted,  I  am  told,  by 
men  of  wealth.  The  fire  thereof  is  not  quenched  at  all  by 
day,  and  there  is  no  night  there;  the  worm  dieth  not. 
There  out  of  the  sweetest  plant  which  God  has  made  to 
grow  under  a  tropic  sun,  men  distil  a  poison  the  most 
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baneful  to  mankind  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
poison  of  the  Borgias  was  celebrated  once ;  cold-hearted 
courtiers  shivered  at  its  name.  It  never  killed  many; 
those  with  merciful  swiftness.  The  poison  of  rum  is  yet 
worse ;  it  yearly  murders  thousands  ;  kills  them  by  inches, 
body  and  soul.  Here  are  respectable  and  wealthy  men, 
men  who  this  day  sit  down  in  a  Christian  church,  and 
thank  God  for  His  goodness,  with  contrite  hearts  praise 
Him  for  that  Son  of  man  who  gave  His  life  for  mankind, 
and  would  gladly  give  it  to  mankind ;  yet  these  men  have 
ships  on  the  sea  to  bring  the  poor  man's  poison  here,  or 
bear  it  hence  to  other  men  as  poor ;  have  distilleries  on 
the  land  to  make  still  yet  more  for  the  ruin  of  their  fellow- 
Christians  ;  have  warehouses  full  of  this  plague,  which 
"outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;"  have  shops  which 
they  rent  for  the  illegal  and  murderous  sale  of  this  terrible 
scourge.  Do  they  not  know  the  ruin  which  they  work ; 
are  they  the  only  men  in  the  land  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  effects  of  intemperance?  I  judge  them  not,  great 
God !  I  only  judge  myself.  I  wish  I  could  say,  "  They 
know  not  what  they  do;"  but  at  this  day  who  does  not 
know  the  effect  of  intemperance  in  Boston  ? 

I  speak  not  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  be  used  in 
the  arts,  to  be  used  for  medicine,  but  of  the  needless  use 
thereof ;  of  their  use  to  damage  the  body  and  injure  the 
soul  of  man.  The  chief  of  your  police  informs  me  there 
are  twelve  htmdred  places  in  Boston  where  this  article  is 
sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  spot ;  illegally  sold.  The  Charitable 
Association  of  Mechanics,  in  this  city,  have  taken  the 
accumulated  savings  of  more  than  fifty  years,  and  there- 
with built  a  costly  establishment,  where  intoxicating  drink 
is  needlessly  but  abundantly  soldi  Low  as  the  moral 
standard  of  Boston  is,  low  as  are  the  morals  of  the  press 
and  trade,  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  these  men,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  hard-working  labourers,  and  see  the 
miseries  of  intemperance  all  about  them.  But  the  dollar 
was  too  powerful  for  their  temperance. 

Here  are  splendid  houses,  where  the  rich  man  or  the 
thrifty  needlessly  drinks.  Let  me  leave  them;  the  evil 
demon  of  intemperance  appears  not  there;  he  is  there, 
but  under  well-made  garments,  amongst  educated  men, 
who  are  respected  and  still  respect  themselves.    Amid 
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merriment  and  song  the  demon  appears  not.  He  is  there^ 
gaimt,  bony,  and  destructive ;  but  so  elegantly  clad,  with 
manners  so  imoffending,  you  do  not  mark  his  face,  nor  fear 
his  steps.  But  go  down  to  that  miserable  lane,  where  men 
mothered  by  misery  and  sired  by  crime,  where  the  sons  of 
poverty  and  the  daughters  of  wretchedness,  are  huddled 
thick  together,  and  you  see  this  demon  of  intemperance  in 
all  his  ugliness.  Let  me  speak  soberly  ;  exaggeration  is  a 
figure  of  speech  I  would  always  banish  from  my  rhetoric, 
here,  above  all,  where  the  fact  is  more  appalling  than 
any  fiction  I  could  devise.  In  the  low  parts  of  Boston, 
where  want  abounds,  where  misery  abounds,  intemperance 
abounds  yet  more,  to  midtiply  want,  to  aggravate  misery, 
to  make  savage  what  poverty  has  only  made  barbarian ;  to 
stimulate  passion  into  crime.  Here  it  is  not  music  and 
the  song  which  crown  the  bowl;  it  is  crowned  by  obscenity, 
by  oaths,  by  curses,  by  violence,  sometimes  by  murder. 
These  twine  the  ivy  roimd  the  poor  man's  bowl ;  no,  it  is 
the  Upas  that  they  twine.  Think  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
drunkard  himself,  of  his  poverty,  his  hunger,  and  his 
nakedness,  his  cold ;  think  of  his  battered  body ;  of  his 
mind  and  conscience,  how  they  are  gone.  But  is  that 
all  P  Far  from  it.  These  curses  shall  become  blows  upon 
his  wife ;  that  savage  violence  shall  be  expended  on  his 
child. 

In  his  senses  this  man  was  a  barbarian  ;  there  are  cen- 
turies of  civilization  betwixt  him  and  cultivated  men.  But 
the  man  of  wealth,  adorned  with  respectability,  and  armed 
with  science,  harbours  a  demon  in  the  street,  a  profitable 
demon  to  the  rich  man  who  rents  his  houses  for  such  a 
use.  The  demon  enters  our  barbarian,  who  straightway 
becomes  a  savage.  In  his  fury  he  tears  his  wife  and 
child.  The  law,  heedless  of  the  greater  culprits,  the 
demon  and  the  demon-breeder,  seizes  our  savage  man  and 
shuts  him  in  the  gaol.  Now  he  is  out  of  the  tempter's 
rea^h  ;  let  us  leave  him ;  let  us  go  to  his  home.  His  wife 
and  children  stiU  are  there,  freed  from  their  old  tormentor. 
Enter :  look  upon  the  squalor,  the  filth,  the  want,  the 
misery,  still  left  behind.  Kespectability  halts  at  the  door 
with  folded  arms,  and  can  no  further  go.  But  charity,  the 
love  of  man  which  never  fails,  enters  even  there ;  enters 
to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  cheer  the  despairing,  to  comfort  and 
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to  bless.  Let  us  leave  her  there^  loying  the  imlovelyy  and 
turn  to  other  sights. 

In  the  streets,  there  are  about  nine  hundred  needy  boys, 
and  about  two  hundred  needy  girls,  the  sons  and  daughters 
mainly  of  the  intemperate :  too  idle  or  too  thriftless  to 
work ;  too  low  and  naked  for  the  public  school.  They 
roam  about — ^the  nomadic  tribes  of  this  town,  the  gipsies 
of  Boston — doing  some  chance  work  for  a  moment,  com- 
mitting some  petty  theft.  The  temptations  of  a  great  city 
are  before  them.*  Soon  they  will  be  impressed  into  the 
regular  army  of  crime,  to  be  stationed  in  your  gaols,  perhaps 
to  die  on  your  gallows.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  sons  of 
intemperance ;  but  the  daughters !  their  fate — ^let  me  not 
tell  of  that. 

In  your  Legislature  they  have  just  been  discussing  a 
law  against  dogs,  for  now  and  then  a  man  is  bitten,  and 
dies  of  hydrophobia.  Perhaps  there  are  ten  mad  dogs  in 
the  State  at  this  moment,  and  it  may  be  that  one  man  in  a 
year  dies  from  the  bite  of  such.  Do  the  legislators  know 
how  many  shops  there  are  in  this  town,  m  this  State, 
which  all  the  day  and  all  the  year  sell  to  intemperate  men 
a  poison  that  maddens  with  a  hydrophobia  still  worse? 
If  there  were  a  thousand  mad  dogs  in  the  land,  if  wealthy 
men  had  embarked  a  large  capital  in  the  importation  or 
the  production  of  mad  dogs,  and  if  they  bit  and  maddened 
and  slew  ten  thousand  men  in  a  year,  do  you  believe  your 
Legislature  would   discuss  that  evil    with   such  fearless 

*  The  conduct  of  public  magistrates,  who  are  paid  for  serving  the 
people,  is  not  what  it  should  be  in  respect  to  temperance.  The  city 
authorities  allow  the  laws  touching  the  sale  of  the  great  instrument  of 
demoralization  to  be  violated  continually.  There  is  no  serious  effort 
made  to  enforce  these  laws.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  shameless  conduct  of 
conspicuous  men  at  the  supper  given  in  this  city  after  the  ftmeral  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  the  debauchery  on  that  occasion,  are  well  known,  and 
will  long  be  remembered. 

At  the  next  festival  (in  September,  1851),  it  is  notorious  that  the  city 
authorities,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  provided  a  large  quantity  of 
intoxioating  drink  for  the  entertainment  of  our  guests  during  the  excur- 
sion in  the  harbour.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  notoriety,  that  many 
were  drunk  on  that  occasion.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  on  board  one  of 
the  crowded  steamboats,  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  '*  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,"  by  men  who  it  is  hoped  will  at  length  become  sober  enough  to 
"  forget "  it.  When  the  magistrates  of  Boston  do  such  deeds,  and  are 
not  even  officially  friends  of  temperance,  what  shall  we  expect  of  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant  and  the  miserable  ?  "  Cain,  where  is  thy  brother  ?  " 
may  be  asked  here  and  now  as  well  as  in  the  Bible  story. 
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speech  P  Then  you  are  very  young,  and  know  little  of  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion,  and  the  power  of  money  to 
silence  speech,  while  justice  still  comes  in,  with  feet  of 
wool,  but  iron  hands.* 

There  is  yet  another  witness  to  the  moral  condition  of 
Boston.  I  mean  crime.  Where  there  is  such  poverty  and 
intemperance,  crime  may  be  expected  to  follow.  I  will  not 
now  dwell  upon  this  theme ;  only  let  me  say,  that  in  1848, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  grown  persons, 
and  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  minors,  were  lawfully 
sentenced  to  your  gaol  and  house  of  correction  ;  in  all,  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  six ;  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  persons  were  arrested  by  the  night 
police,  and  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
were  taken  into  custody  by  the  watch  ;  at  one  time  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  the  common  gaol.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  more  than  a  thousand  boys 
and  girls,  between  six  and  sixteen,  wander  as  vagrants 
about  your  streets  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  thes3 
are  children  of  widows,  fifty-four  have  neither  pa.rent 
living.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  your  police,  that  about'  one 
thousand  two  hundred  shops  are  unlawfully  open  for  re- 

*  The  statistics  of  intemperance  are  instmctive  and  surprising.  Of 
tlie  one  thousand  two  hundred  houses  in  Boston  where  intoxicating  drink 
is  retailed  to  be  drunken  on  the  premises,  suppose  that  two  hundred  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  noticed,  or  else  are  large  hotels  to  be  considered 
presently ;  then  there  are  one  thousand  common  retail  groggeries.  Sap- 
pose  they  are  in  operation  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  the  year, 
twelve  hours  each  day ;  that  they  sell  one  glass  in  a  little  less  than  ten 
minutes,  or  one  hundred  glasses  in  the  day,  and  that  five  cents  is  the 
price  of  a  glass.  Then  each  groggery  receives  $5  a  day,  or  $1,565 
(313  X  5)  in  a  year,  and  the  one  thousand  groggeries  receive  $1,565,000. 
Let  us  suppose  that  each  sells  drink  for  really  useful  purposes  to  the 
amount  of  $65  per  annum,  or  all  to  the  amount  of  $65,000 ;  there  still 
groggeries.  This  is  about  twice  the  sum  raised  by  tezation  for  the 
remains  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  spent  for  intemperance  in  these  one  thousand 
public  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts !  But 
this  calculation  does  not  equal  the  cost  of  intemperance  in  these  places ; 
the  receipts  of  these  retail  houses  cannot  be  less  than  $2,000  per  annum, 
or  in  the  aggregate,  $2,000,000.  This  sum  in  two  years  would  pay  for 
the  now  aqueduct.  Suppose  the  amount  paid  for  the  needless,  nay,  for 
the  injurious  use  of  intoxicating  drink  in  private  families,  in  boarding 
houses,  and  hotels,  is  equal  to  the  smallest  sum  above  named  ($1,500,000), 
then  it  appears  that  the  city  of  Boston  spends  ($1,500,000 +  $1,500,000 
e>)  $3,000,000  annually  for  an  article  that  does  no  good  to  any,  but  harm 
to  all,  and  brings  ruin  on  thousands  each  year.  Bnt  if  a  school-house  ot 
a  school  costs  a  little  money,  a  complaint  is  soon  made*  ;; 
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tailing  the  means  of  intemperance.  These  are  most  thickly 
strewn  in  the  haunts  of  poverty.  On  a  single  Simday  the 
police  found  there  hundred  and  thirteen  shops  in  the  full 
experiment  of  unblushing  and  successful  crime.  These 
nun-shops  are  the  factories  of  crime ;  the  raw  material  is 
furnished  by  poverty ;  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  rum- 
seller,  and  is  soon  ready  for  delivery  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gaol  or  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  It  is  notorious  that  in- 
temperance is  the  proximate  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the 
crime  in  Boston  ;  yet  it  is  very  respectable  to  own  houses 
and  rent  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  men  intemperate ; 
nobody  loses  his  standins:  by  that.  I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  women  armed  %iti  knives,  and  boys  4ith  six- 
barrelled  revolvers  in  their  pockets ;  not  surprised  at  the 
increase  of  capital  trials. 

One  other  matter  let  me  name — I  call  it  the  crime 
against  woman.  Let  us  see  the  evil  in  its  type,  its  most 
significant  form.  Look  at  that  thing  of  corruption  and  of 
shame — almost  without  shame — whom  the  judge,  with  brief 
words,  despatches  to  the  gaol.  That  was  a  woman  once. 
No !  At  least,  she  was  once  a  girl.  She  had  a  mother ; 
perhaps  beyond  the  hills,  a  mother,  in  her  evening  prayer, 
remembers  still  this  one  child  more  tenderly  than  all  the 
folded  flowers  that  slept  the  sleep  of  infancy  beneath  her 
roof;  remembers,  with  a  prayer,  her  child,  whom  the  world 
curses  after  it  has  made  corrupt !  Perhaps  she  had  no 
such  mother,  but  was  bom  in  the  filth  of  some  reeking 
cellar,  and  turned  into  the  mire  of  the  streets,  in  her 
undefended  innocence,  to  mingle  with  the  coarseness,  the 
intemperance,  and  the  crime  of  a  corrupt  metropolis.  In 
either  case,  her  blood  is  on  our  hands.  The  crime  which 
is  so  terribly  avenged  on  woman — think  you  that  God  will 
hold  men  innocent  of  that  ?  But  on  this  sign  of  our  moral 
state  I  will  not  long  delay. 

Put  all  these  things  together :  the  character  of  trade,  of 
the  press ;  take  the  evidence  of  poverty,  intemperance,  and 
crime — it  all  reveals  a  sad  statue  of  things.  I  call  jour 
attention  to  these  facts.  We  are  all  affected  by  them  more 
or  less — all  more  or  less  accountable  for  them. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  stated  facts,  without  making  com* 

VOLi   VITi  K 
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parisons.  Let  me  now  compare  the  present  condition  of 
Boston  with  that  in  former  times.  Every  man  has  an 
ideal,  which  is  better  than  the  actual  facts  about  him. 
Some  men  amongst  us  put  that  ideal  in  times  past,  and 
maintain  it  was  then  an  historical  fact ;  they  are  commonly 
men  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  less  hope 
for  the  future ;  a  good  deal  of  reverence  for  old  pre- 
cedents, little  for  justice,  truth,  humanity ;  little  confidence 
in  mankind,  and  a  great  deal  of  fear  of  new  things.  Such 
men  love  to  look  back  and  do  homage  to  the  past,  but  it  is 
only  a  past  of  fancy,  not  of  fact,  they  do  homage  to.  They 
tell  us  we  have  fallen ;  that  the  golden  age  is  behind  us, 
and  the  garden  of  Eden ;  ours  are  degenerate  days ;  the 
men  are  inferior,  the  women  less  winning,  less  witty,  and 
less  wise,  and  the  chadren  are  an  untowird  generation,  a 
disgrace,  not  so  much  to  their  fathers,  but  certainly  to  their 
grandsires.  Sometimes  this  is  the  complaint  of  men  who 
have  grown  old;  sometimes  of  such  as  seem  to  be  old 
without  growing  so,  who  seem  bom  to  the  gift  of  age, 
without  the  grace  of  youth. 

Other  men  have  a  similar  ideal,  commonly  a  higher  one, 
but  they  place  it  in  the  future,  not  as  an  historical  reality, 
which  has  been,  and  is  therefore  to  be  worshipped,  but  one 
which  is  to  be  made  real  by  dint  of  thought,  of  work.  I 
have  known  old  persons  who  stoutly  maintained  that  the 

f)ears,  and  the  plums,  and, the  peaches,  are  not  half  so 
uscious  as  they  were  many  years  ago ;  so  they  bewailed 
the  existing  race  of  fruits,  complaining  of  "  the  general 
decay''  of  sweetness,  and  brought  over  to  their  way  of 
speech  some  aged  juveniles.  Meanwhile,  men  bom  young, 
set  themselves  to  productive  work,  and,  instead  of  bewailing 
an  old  fancy,  realized  a  new  ideal  in  new  fruits,  bigger, 
fairer,  and  better  than  the  old.  It  is  to  men  of  this  latter 
stamp  that  we  must  look  for  criticism  and  for  counsel. 
The  others  can  afford  us  a  warning,  if  not  by  their  speech, 
at  least  by  their  example. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  people  of  New  England  are 
advancing  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  morality  ;  but 
in  this  general  march  there  axe  Kttle  apparent  pauses,  sHght 
waverings  from  side  to  side ;  some  virtues  seem  to  straggle 
from  the  troop ;  some  to  lag  behind,  for  it  is  not  always  the 
same  virtue  that  leads  the  van.     It  is  with  the  flock  of 
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yirtaeSy  as  with  wild  fowl — the  leaders  alternate.  It  is 
probable  that  the  morals  of  New  England  in  general,  and 
of  Boston  in  special,  did  decline  somewhat  &om  1775  to 
1790 ;  there  were  peculiar  but  well-known  causes,  which 
no  longer  exist,  to  work  that  result.  In  the  preyious 
fifteen  years  it  seems  probable  that  there  had  been  a  rapid 
increase  of  morality,  through  the  agency  of  causes  equally 
peculiar  and  transient.  To  estimate  the  moral  growth  or 
decline  of  this  town,  we  must  not  take  either  period  as  a 
standard.  But  take  the  history  of  Boston  from  1650 
to  1700,  from  1700  to  1750,  thence  to  1800,  and  you  wiU 
see  a  gradual,  but  a  decided  progress  in  morality,  in  each 
of  these  periods.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove  this  in  a  short 
sermon ;  I  can  only  indicate  the  points  of  comparison,  and 
state  the  general  fact.  From  1800  to  1849,  this  progress 
is  well  marked,  indisputable,  and  very  great.  Let  ns  look 
at  ^18  a  Uttle  in  detail,  pursuing  the  same  order  of  thought 
as  before. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  moral  character  of 
trade  has  improved  a  good  deal  within  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
It  was  formerly  a  conmion  saying,  that  "If  a  Yankee 
merchant  were  to  sell  salt-water  at  high-tide,  he  would  yet 
cheat  in  the  measure."  The  saying  was  founded  on  the 
conduct  of  American  traders  abroad,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere.  Now  things  have  changed  for  the  better. 
I  have  been  told  by  competent  authority,  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  of  Boston,  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  who  conducted  each  a  large  business,  and  left  very 
large  fortunes,  were  notoriously  guilty  of  such  dishonesty 
in  trade  as  would  now  drive  any  man  from  the  Exchange. 
The  facility  with  which  notes  are  collected  by  the  banks, 
compared  to  the  former  method  of  collection,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  an  increase  of  practical  honesty;  the  law  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  a  bankrupt  tells  the  same  thing. 
Now  this  change  has  not  come  from  any  special  effort, 
made  to  produce  this  particular  effect,  and,  accordingly, 
it  radicates  the  general  moral  progress  of  the  community. 

The  general  character  of  the  press,  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  has  decidedly  improved,  as  any  one  may  con- 
vince himself  of  by  comparing  the  newspapers  of  that 
period  with  the  present;  yet  a  publicity  is  now-a-days 
given  to  certain  things  which  were  formerly  kept  more 
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closely  from  the  public  eye  and  ear.  This  circumstance 
sometimes  produces  an  apparent  increase  of  wrong- doing, 
while  it  is  only  an  increased  publicity  thereof.  Political 
servility  and  political  rancour  are  certainly  bad  enough 
and  base  enough  at  this  day,  but  not  long  ago  both  were 
baser  and  worse ;  to  show  this,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
memories  of  men  before  me,  who  can  recollect  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  Political  controversies  are 
conducted  with  less  bitterness  than  before;  honesty  is 
more  esteemed;  private  worth  is  more  respected.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  the  Federal  party,  composed  of  men 
who  certainly  were  an  honour  to  their  age,  supported 
Aaron  Burr,  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States — 
a  man  whose  character,  both  public  and  private,  was 
notoriously  marked  with  the  deepest  infamy.  Political 
parties  are  not  very  puritanical  in  their  virtue  at  this  day ; 
but  I  think  no  party  would  now  for  a  moment  accept  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Burr  for  such  a  post.*  There  is  another 
pleasant  sign  of  this  improvement  in  political  parties ;  last 
autumn  the  victorious  party,  in  two  wards  of  this  city, 
made  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  joy  at  their  success  in 
the  Presidential  election ;  and  on  Thanksgiving-day,  and 
on  Christmas,  gave  a  substantial  dinner  to  each  poor  per- 
son in  their  section  of  the  town.  It  was  a  trifle,  but  one 
pleasant  to  remember. 

Even  the  theological  journals  have  improved  within  a 
few  years.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  some  of  them  are 
not  only  behind  their  times,  which  is  true,  "  but  behind  aU 
times."  It  is  not  so.  Compared  with  the  sectarian  writings 
— tracts,  pamphlets,  and  hard-bound  volumes  of  an  earlier 
day — ^they  are  human,  enlightened,  and  even  liberal. 

In  respect  to  poverty,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for 
the  better.  However,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  poverty,  intemperance,  and  crime,  is  of 
foreign  origin ;  we  are  to  deal  with  it,  to  be  blamed  if  we 
allow  it  to  continue  ;  not  at  all  to  be  blamed  for  its  origin. 
I  know  it  is  often  said,  "  The  poor  are  getting  poorer,  and 
soon  will  become  the  mere  vassals  of  the  rich ;"  that  "  The 
past  is  full  of  discouragement :  the  future  full  of  fear."  I 
cannot  think  so.  I  feel  neither  the  discouragement  nor 
the  fear.     It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 

*  It  xnuet  be  remembered  that  this  was  writtOii,  Hot  in  1851,  but  in  1849; 
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Fathers  of  New  England  owned  the  bodies  of  their 
labourers  and  domestics !  The  condition  of  the  working 
man  has  improved  relatively  to  the  wealth  of  the  land  ever 
since.  The  wages  of  any  kind  of  labour,  at  this  day,  bear 
a  higher  proportion  to  the  things  needed  for  comfort  and 
convenience  than  ever  before  for  two  himdred  years. 

If  you  go  back  one  himdred  years,  I  think  you  will  find 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  this 
town  or  this  State,  there  was  considerably  more  suffering 
from  native  poverty  then  than  now.  I  have  not,  however, 
before  me  the  means  of  absolute  proof  of  this  statement ; 
but  this  is  plain,  that  now  public  charity  is  more  extended, 
more  complete,  works  in  a  wiser  mode,  and  with  far  more 
beneficial  effect;  and  that  pains  are  now  taken  to  uproot 
the  causes  of  poverty — ^pains  which  our  fathers  never 
thought  of.  In  proof  of  this  increase  of  charity,  and  even 
of  the  existence  of  justice,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  nume- 
rous benevolent  societies  of  modem  origin,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  the  ministry  at  large,  in  this  city — ^the 
latter  the  work  of  Unitarian  philanthropy.  Some  other 
churches  have  done  a  little  in  this  good  work.  But  none 
have  done  much.  I  am  told  the  Catholic  clergy  of  this 
city  do  little  to  remove  the  great  mass  of  poverty,  intem- 
perance, and  crime  among  their  followers.  I  know  there 
are  some  few  honourable  exceptions,  and  how  easy  it  is  for 
Protestant  hostility  to  exaggerate  matters ;  still  I  fear  the 
reproach  is  but  too  well  founded,  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  not  vigilant  shepherds,  who  guard  their  sacred  flock 
against  the  terrible  wolves  which  prowl  about  the  fold.  I 
wish  to  find  myself  mistaken  here. 

Some  of  you  remember  the  "  Old  Almshouse'*  in  Park 
Street ;  the  condition  and  character  of  its  inmates ;  the 
eflFect  of  the  treatment  they  there  received.  I  do  not  say 
that  our  present  attention  to  the  subject  of  poverty  is  any- 
thing to  boast  of — certainly  we  have  done  little  in  com- 
parison with,  what  common  sense  demands ;  very  little  in 
comparison  with  what  Christianity  enjoins ;  still  it  is 
something ;  in  comparison  with  "  tne  good  old  times,"  it 
is  much  that  we  are  doing. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
matter  of  intemperance  in  drinking.  Within  thirty  years, 
the  progress  towards  sobriety  is  surprising,  and  so  well- 
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marked  and  obvious  that  to  name  it  is  enough.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  "  respectable "  man  in  Boston  who  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  been  seen  drunk  yesterday ;  even 
to  have  been  drunk  in  ever  so  private  a  manner ;  not  one 
who  would  willingly  get  a  friend  or  a  guest  in  that  condi- 
tion to-day !  Qto  back  a  few  years,  and  it  brought  no 
public  reproach,  and,  I  fear,  no  private  shame.  A  few 
years  farther  back,  it  was  not  a  rare  thing,  on  great  occa- 
sions, for  the  fathers  of  the  town  to  reel  and  stagger  from 
their  intemperance — ^the  magistrates  of  the  land  voluntarily 
furnishing  the  warning  which  a  romantic  historian  says 
the  Spartans  forcied  upon  their  slaves. 

It  is  easy  to  praise  the  Fathers  of  New  England ;  easier 
to  praise  them  for  virtues  they  did  not  possess,  than  to 
discriminate  and  fairly  judge  those  remarkable  men.  I 
admire  and  venerate  their  characters,  but  they  were  rather 
hard  drinkers ;  certainly  a  love  of  cold  water  was  not  one 
of  their  loves.  Let  me  mention  a  fact  or  two.  It  is  re- 
corded in  the  Probate  Office,  that  in  1678,  at  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Norton,  widow  of  the  celebrated  John  Norton, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  fifty- one 
gallons  and  a  half  of  the  best  Malaga  wine  were  consumed 
by  the  "  mourners ; "  in  1685,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rot. 
Thomas  Cobbett,  minister  at  Ipswich,  there  were  con- 
sumed one  barrel  of  wine  and  two  barrels  of  cider — ^'  and 
as  it  was  cold,"  there  was  "  some  spice  and  ginger  for  the 
cider.'^  You  may  easily  judge  of  the  drunkenness  and 
riot  on  occasions  less  solemn  than  the  funeral  of  an  old 
and  beloved  minister.  Towns  provided  intoxicating  drink 
at  the  funeral  of  their  paupers  ;  in  Salem,  in  1728,  at  the 
funeral  of  a  pauper,  a  gallon  of  wine  and  another  of  cider 
are  charged  as  "  incidental ;"  the  next  year,  six  gallons  of 
rum  on  a  similar  occasion;  in  Lynn,  in  1711,  the  town  fur- 
nished "half  a  barrel  of  cider  for  the  "Widow  Dispaw's 
funeral.''  Affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  that,  in  1742,  the 
General  Court  forbade  the  use  of  wine  and  rum  at  funerals. 
In  1 673,  Increase  Mather  published  his  Wo  unto  Drunkards. 
Governor  Winthrop  complains,  in  1630,  that  "the  young 
folk  gave  themselves  to  drink  hot  waters  very  immode- 
rately."* 

*  In  1679,  "  The  Reforming  Synod  "  assembled  at  Boston,  thus  com- 
plained of   intemperance,  amongst  other  sins   of  the   times : — **  That 
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But  I  need  not  go  back  so  far.  Who  that  is  fifty  years  of 
age  does  not  remember  the  aspect  of  Boston  on  public  days — 
on  the  evening  of  such  days  ?  Compare  the  *'  Election- 
day,"  or  the  4th  of  July,  as  they  were  kept  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  with  such  days  in  our  time.  Some  of  you  re- 
member the  Celebration  of  Peace,  in  1783 ;  many  of  you 
can  recollect  the  similar  celebration  in  1816.  On  each  of 
those  days  the  inhabitants  from  the  country  towns  came 
here  to  rejoice  with  the  citizens  of  this  town.  Compare 
the  riot,  the  confusion,  the  drunkenness  then,  with  the 
order,  decorum,  and  sobriety  of  the  celebration  at  the 
introduction  of  water  last  autumn,  and  you  see  what  has 
been  done  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  for  temperance. 

A  great  deal  of  the  crime  in  Boston  is  of  foreign  origin : 
of  the  one  thousand  and  sixty-six  children  vagrant  in 
your  streets,  only  one  hundred  and  three  had  American 


heathemsh  and  idolatrons  practice  of  health-drinking  is  too  fi*eqnent. 
That  Bhameftd  iniquity  of  sinfol  drinking  is  become  too  general  a  pro- 
Tocation.  Bays  of  training  and  other  pnbUo  solemnities  have  been  abused 
in  this  respect ;  and  not  only  English,  but  Indians  have  been  debauched 
by  those  that  call  themselves  Christians.  .  .  This  is  a  crying  sin,  and 
the  more  aggravated  in  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  did  .  .  . 
come  into  this  lEuid  with  a  design  to  convert  the  heathen  unto  Christ,  but 
if  instead  of  that  they  be  taught  wickedness  .  .  .  the  Lord  may 
well  punish  by  them.  .  ,  .  There  are  more  temptations  and  occasions 
unto  that  sin,  publicly  allowed  of,  than  any  necessity  doth  require.  The 
proper  end  of  taverns,  etc.,  being  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  .  .  . 
a  feff  less  number  would  suffice,"  etc. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  intemperance  in  his  time  :  **  To  seo  ...  a 
drunken  man  become  a  drowned  man,  is  to  see  but  a  most  retaliating 
hand  of  God.  Why  we  have  seen  this  very  thing  more  than  threescore 
times  in  our  land.  And  I  remember  the  drowning  of  one  drunkard,  so 
oddly  circumstanced ;  it  was  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  that  lay  full  of  water 
near  the  shore.  "We  have  seen  it  so  often,  that  I  am  amazed  at  you, 
0  ye  drunkards  of  New  England ;  I  am  amazed  that  you  can  harden 
yonr  hearts  in  your  sin,  without  expecting  to  be  destroyed  suddenly  and 
without  ^remedy.  Yea,  and  we  have  seen  the  devil  that  has  possessed 
the  drunkard,  throwing  him  into  fire,  and  then  kept  shrieking,  *  Fire ! 
Fire ! '  till  they  have  gone  down  to  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched. 
Yea,  more  than  one  or  two  drunken  women  in  this  very  town  have, 
while  in  their  drink,  fallen  into  the  fire,  and  so  they  have  tragically 
gone  roaring  out  of  one  fire  into  another.  0  ye  daughters  of  Belial,  hear 
and  fear,  and  do  wickedly  no  more." 

The  histoiy  of  the  first  barrel  of  rum  which  was  brought  to  Plymouth 
lias  been  carefully  traced  out  to  a  considerable  extent.  Nearly  forty  of 
the  "Pilgrims"  or  their  descendants  were  publicly  punished  for  the 
dronkenness  it  occasioned. 
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parents  ;  of  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  in 
the  house  of  correction  here^  six  hundred  and  sixteen  were 
natives  of  other  countries ;  I  know  not  how  many  were 
the  children  of  Irishmen,  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  our  institutions.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  rum- 
shops  are  kept  by  foreigners.*  Now,  in  Ireland,  no  pains 
have  been  taken  with  the  education  of  the  people  by  the 
Government ;  very  little  by  the  Catholic  church  ;  indeed, 
the  British  Q-ovemment  for  a  long  time  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  church  to  do  anything  in  this  way.  For 
more  than  seventy  years,  in  that  Catholic  coimtry,  none 
but  a  Protestant  could  keep  a  school,  or  even  be  a  tutor 
in  a  private  family.  A  CathoHc  schoolmaster  was  to  be 
transported,  and,  if  he  returned,  adjudged  guilty  of  high 
treason,  barbarously  put  to  death,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
A  Protestant  schoolmaster  is  as  repulsive  to  a  Catholic  as 
a  Mahometan  schoolmaster  or  an  Atheist  would  be  to  you. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  are  ignorant ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  are  idle,  thriftless,  poor, 
intemperate,  and  barbarian  ;  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
conduct  like  wild  beasts  when  they  are  set  loose  in  a  land 
where  we  think  the  individual  must  be  left  free  to  the 
greatest  extent.  Of  course  they  will  violate  our  laws,  those 
wild  bisons  leaping  over  the  fences  which  easily  restrain 
the  civilized  domestic  cattle;  will  commit  the  great  crimes 
of  violence,  even  capital  offences,  which  certainly  have 
increased  rapidly  of  late.  This  increase  of  foreigners  is 
prodigious;  more  than  half  the  children  in  your  public 
schools  are  children  of  foreigners ;  there  are  more  Catholic 
than  Protestant  children  born  in  Boston. 

With  the  general  and  unquestionable  advance  of  morality, 
some  offences  are  regarded  as  crimes  which  were  not  noticed 
a  few  years  ago.  Drunkenness  is  an  example  of  this.  An 
Irishman  in  his  native  country  thinks  little  of  beating 
another  or  being  beaten ;  he  brings  his  habits  of  violence 
with  him,  and  does  not  at  once  learn  to  conform  to  our  laws. 
Then,  too,  a  good  deal  of  crime  which  was  once  concealed 
is  now  brought  to  light  by  the  press,  by  the  superior 
activity  of  the  police;  and  yet,  after  all  that  is  said,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  what  is  legally  called  crime,  and 

•  Over  eight  hundred  in  1861. 
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committed  by  Americans,  has  diminished  a  good  deal  in 
lifty  years.  Such  crime,  I  think,  never  bore  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  population,  wealth,  and  activity  of 
Boston,  as  now.  Even  if  we  take  all  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  these  strangers  who  have  come  amongst  us,  it 
does  not  compare  so  very  unfavourably,  as  some  allege,  with 
the  "good  old  times."  I  know  men  often  look  on  the 
fathers  of  this  colony  as  saints ;  but  in  1635,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  State  contained  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
present  population  of  Boston,  and  they  were  scattered  from 
Weymouth  Fore-River  to  the  Merrimack,  the  first  grand 
jury  ever  impannelled  at  Boston  "found"  a  hundred  bills  of 
indictment  at  their  first  coming  together. 

If  you  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  class  who 
commit  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  which  get  punished, 
you  will  not  wonder  at  the  amount.  The  criminsd  court  is 
their  school  of  morals ;  the  constable  and  judge  are  their 
teachers ;  but  under  this  rude  tuition  I  am  told  that  the 
Irish  improve,  and  actually  become  better.  The  children 
who  receive  the  instruction  of  our  public  schools,  imperfect  as 
they  are,  will  be  better  than  their  fathers ;  and  their  grand- 
children will  have  lost  all  trace  of  their  barbarian  descent. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  our  penal  law  as  wrong  in  its 
principle,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  ignorant  and 
niiserable  men  who  commit  crime  do  it  always  from  wicked- 
ness, and  not  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which 
have  brutalized  the  man ;  wrong  in  its  aim,  which  is  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  offender,  and  not  to  do  him  a  good 
in  return  for  the  evil  he  has  done  ;  wrong  in  its  method, 
which  is  to  inflict  a  punishment  that  is  wholly  arbitrary, 
and  then  to  send  the  punished  man,  overwhelmed  with  npw 
disgrace,  back  to  society,  often  made  worse  than  before, — 
not  to  keep  him  till  we  can  correct,  cure,  and  send  him  back 
a  reformed  mian.  I  would  retract  nothing  of  what  I  have 
often  said  of  that ;  but  not  lo^g  ago  all  this  was  worse ; 
the  particular  statutes  were  often  terribly  unjust ;  the  forms 
of  trial  afforded  the  accused  but  little  chance  of  justice ; 
the  punishments  were  barbarous  and  terrible.  The  plebeian 
tyranny  of  the  Lord  Brethren  in  New  England  was  not 
much  lighter  than  the  patrician  despotism  of  the  Lord 
Bishops  in  the  old  world,  and  was  more  insulting.  Let  me 
mention  a  few  facts,  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who 
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think  we  are  going  to  ruin,  and  can  only  save  ourselves  by 
holding  to  the  customs  of  oar  fathers,  and  of  the  **  good 
old  times."  In  1631,  a  man  was  fined  forty  pounds, 
whipped  on  the  naked  back,  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  then 
banished  this  colony,  for  uttering  hard  speeches  against  the 
government  and  the  church  at  Salem.  In  the  first  century 
of  the  existence  of  this  town,  the  magistrates  could  banish 
a  woman  because  she  did  not  Kke  the  preaching,  nor  all 
the  ministers,  and  told  the  people  why ;  they  could  whip 
women  naked  in  the  streets,  because  they  spoke  reproach- 
fully of  the  magistrates;  they  could  fine  men  twenty 
pounds,  and  then  banish  them,  for  comforting  a  man  in 
gaol  before  his  trial;  they  could  pull  down,  with  legal 
formality,  the  house  of  a  man  they  did  not  like  ;  they  could 
whip  women  at  a  cart's  tail  from  Salem  to  Ehode  Island 
for  fideKty  to  their  conscience ;  they  could  beat,  imprison, 
and  banish  men  out  of  the  land,  simply  for  baptizing  one 
another  in  a  stream  of  water,  instead  of  sprinkling  them 
from  a  dish ;  they  could  crop  the  ears,  and  scourge  the  backs, 
and  bore  the  tongues  of  men,  for  being  Quakers — ^yes,  they 
could  shut  them  in  gaols,  could  banish  them  out  of  the 
colony,  could  sell  them  as  slaves,  could  hang  them  on  a 
g^ows,  solely  for  worshipping  God  after  their  own  con- 
science;  they  could  convulse  the  whole  land,  and  hang 
some  thirty  or  forty  men  for  witchcraft,  and  do  all  this  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  then  sing  psalms,  with  most  nasal  twang, 
and  pray  by  the  hour,  and  preach — I  will  not  say  how 
long,  nor  what,  nor  how  !  It  is  not  yet  one  hundred  years 
since  two  slaves  were  judicially  burnt  alive  on  Boston  Neck, 
for  poisoning  their  master. 

But  why  talk  of  days  so  old  P  Some  of  you  remember 
when  the  pillory  and  the  whipping-post  were  a  part  of  the 
pubUc  furniture  of  the  law,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  busiest  street  in  town.  Some  of  you  have  seen 
men  and  women  scourged,  naked  and  bleeding,  in  State 
Street ;  have  seen  men  judicially  branded  in  the  forehead 
with  a  hot  iron,  their  ears  clipped  off  by  the  sheriff,  and 
held  up  to  teach  humanity  to  the  gaping  crowd  of  idle 
boys  and  vulgar  men.  A  magistrate  was  once  brought 
into  odium  in  Boston,  for  humanely  giving  back  to  his 
victim  a  part  of  the  ear  he  had  officially  shorn  off,  that  the 
mutilated  member  might  be  restored  and  made  whole.  How 
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long  is  it  since  men  sent  their  servants  to  the  "work- 
house" to  be  beaten  "  for  disobedience/^  at  the  discretion 
of  the  maister  P  It  is  not  long  since  the  gallows  was  a 
public  spectacle  here  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  a  han^ng 
made  a  holiday  for  the  rabble  of  this  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns ;  even  women  came  to  see  the  death-struggle 
of  a  fellow-creature,  and  formed  the  larger  part  of  me 
mob.  Many  of  you  remember  the  procession  of  the  con- 
demned man  sitting  on  his  coffin,  a  procession  from  the 
gaol  to  the  gallows,  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
I  remember  a  public  execution  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  some  of  the  students  of  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  undoubted  soundness  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  came 
here  to  see  men  kill  a  fellow-man ! 

Who  can  think  of  these  things,  and  not  see  that  a  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  no  long  time  P  But  if  these 
things  be  not  proof  enough,  then  consider  what  has  been 
done  here  in  this  century  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders ;  for  the  discharged  convict ;  for  the  bund,  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb ;  for  the  insane,  and  now  even  for  the 
idiot.  Think  of  the  numerous  societies  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  ;  for  the  seamen ;  the  Temperance  Societies ;  the 
Peace  Societies ;  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  ;  the  mighty 
movement  against  Slaverj'-,  which,  beginning  with  a  few 
heroic  men  who  took  the  roaring  lion  of  public  opinion  by 
the  beard,  fearless  of  his  roar,  has  gone  on  now,  till  neither 
the  hardest  nor  the  softest  courage  in  the  State  dares  openly 
defend  the  unholy  institution.  A  philanthropic  female 
physician  delivers  gratuitous  lectures  on  physiology  to  the 
poor  of  this  city,  to  enable  them  to  take  better  care  of 
their  houses  and  their  bodies ;  an  unpretending  man,  for 
years  past,  responsible  to  none  but  God,  has  devoted  all  his 
time  and  his  toil  to  the  most  despised  class  of  men,  and  has 
saved  hundreds  from  the  gaol,  from  crime,  and  ruin  at  the 
last.  Here  are  many  men  and  women  not  known  to  the  public, 
but  known  to  the  poor,  who  are  daily  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  Consider  all  these 
things,  and  who  can  doubt  that  a  great  moral  progress  has 
been  made  P  It  is  not  many  years  since  we  had  white 
slaves,  and  a  Scotch  boy  was  invoiced  at  fourteen  pounds 
lawful  money,  in  the  inventory  of  an  estate  in  Boston.  In 
1630,  Govenor  Dudley  complains  that  some  of  the  founders 
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of  New  England,  in  consequence  of  a  famine,  were  obliged 
to  set  free  one  hundred  and  eighty  servants,  "  to  our 
extreme  loss,'*  for  they  had  cost  sixteen  or  twenty  pounds 
each.  Seventy  years  since,  negro  slavery  prevailed  in 
Massachusetts,  and  men  did  not  blush  at  the  institution. 
Think  of  the  treatment  which  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Slavery  reform  met  with  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  you  see 
what  a  progress  has  been  made  !  * 

I  have  extenuated  nothing  of  our  condition ;  I  have 
said  the  morals  of  trade  are  low  morals,  and  the  morals  of 
the  press  are  low ;  that  poverty  is  a  terrible  evil  to  deal 
with,  and  we  do  not  deal  with  it  manfully ;  that  intem- 
perance is  a  mournful  curse,  all  the  more  melanchol}'- 
when  rich  men  purposely  encourage  it;  that  here  is  an 
amount  of  crime  which  makes  us  shudder  to  think  of ;  that 
the  voice  of  human  blood  cries  out  of  the  ground  against 
us.  I  disguise  nothing  of  all  this  ;  let  us  confess  the  fact, 
and,  ugly  as  it  is,  look  it  fairly  in  the  face.  Still,  our 
moral  condition  is  better  than  ever  before.  I  know  there 
are  men  who  seem  born  with  their  eyes  behind,  their  hopes 
all  running  into  memory ;  some  who  wish  they  had  been 
born  long  ago — they  might  as  well ;  sure  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  that  they  were  not.  I  hear  what  they  have  to  tell 
us.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  things  is  most  de- 
cidedly encouraging ;  for  if  so  much  has  been  done  when 
men  imderstood  the  matter  less  than  we,  both  cause  and 
cure,  how  much  more  can  be  done  for  the  future  ? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  things  better  ? 

I  have  so  recently  spoken  of  poverty  that  I  shall  say 
little  now.  A  great  change  will  doubtless  take  place  before 
many  years  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  ;  a 
great  change  in  the  spirit  of  society.  I  do  not  believe  the 
disparity  now  existing  between  the  wealth  of  men  has  its 
origin  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  is  to  last  for  ever  ; 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  just  and  right  that  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  people  in  the  nation  should  own  more 
than  ten-twentieths  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  imless 
by  their  own  head,  or  hands,  or  heart,  they  do  actu-ally 
create  and  earn  that  amount.     I  am  not  now  blaming  any 

*  This  statement  appears  somewhat  exaggerated  in  185t. 
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class  of  men;  only  stating  a  fact.  There  is  a  profound 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  many  good  men,  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  that  things  are  wrong ;  tnat  there  is  an  ideal  right 
for  the  actual  wrong ;  but  I  think  no  man  yet  has  risen 
up  with  ability  to  point  out  for  us  the  remedy  of  these 
evils,  and  deliver  us  from  what  has  not  badly  been  named 
the  feudalism  of  capital.  Still,  without  waiting  for  the 
great  man  to  arise,  we  can  do  something  vdth  our  little- 
ness even  now ;  the  truant  children  may  be  snatched  from 
vagrancy,  beggary,  and  ruin ;  tenements  can  be  built  for 
the  poor,  and  rented  at  a  reasonable  rate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
employment  for  the  poor,  or  helping  them  to  employ- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  inten^perance,  I  will  not  say  we  can  end  it 
by  direct  efforts.  So  long  as  there  is  misery  there  will  be 
continued  provocation  to  that  vice,  if  the  means  thereof 
are  within  reach.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  much 
more  intemperance  amongst  well-bred  men ;  among  the 
poor  and  vn'ctched  it  will  doubtless  long  continue,  fiut  if 
we  cannot  end,  we  can  diminish  it,  fast  as  we  vdll.  If 
rich  men  did  not  manufacture,  nor  import,  nor  sell ;  if  they 
would  not  rent  their  buildings  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  for  improper  uses ;  if  they  did  not  by  their  example 
favour  the  improper  use  thereof,  how  long  do  you  thmk 
your  police  would  arrest  and  punish  one  thousand  drunkards 
in  the  year  ?  how  long  would  twelve  hundred  rum-shops 
disgrace  your  town  P  Boston  is  far  more  sober,  at  least  in 
appearance,  than  other  large  cities  of  America ;  but  it  is 
still  the  head-quarters  of  intemperance  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  In  arresting  intemperance,  two-thirds  of 
the  poverty,  three-fourths  of  the  crime  of  this  city  woidd 
end  at  once,  and  an  amount  of  misery  and  sin  which  I 
have  not  the  skill  to  calculate.  Do  you  say  we  cannot 
diminish  intemperance,  neither  by  law,  nor  by  righteous 
efforts  without  law  ?  Oh,  fie  upon  such  talk !  Come,  let 
us  be  honest,  and  say  we  do  not  wish  to,  not  that  we  can- 
not. It  is  plain  that  in  sixteen  years  we  can  build  seven 
great  railroads  radiating  out  of  Boston,  three  or  four  him- 
dred  miles  long ;  that  we  can  conquer  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Merrimack,  and  all  the  lesser  streams  of  New  England; 
can  build  up  Lowell,  and  Chicopee^  and  Lawrence ;  why, 
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in  four  years  Massachusetts  can  invest  eight-and-fifty 
miUions  of  dollars  in  railroads  and  manufactures,  and  can- 
not  prevent  intemperance !  cannot  diminish  it  in  Boston  ! 
So  there  are  no  able  men  in  this  town  !  I  am  amazed  at 
such  talk,  in  such  a  place,  full  of  such  men,  surrounded  by 
such  trophies  of  their  work !  When  the  churches  preach 
and  men  believe  that  Mammon  is  not  the  only  God  we  are 
practically  to  serve  ;  that  it  is  more  reputable  to  keep  men 
iober,  temperate,  ^mfortable,  inteUi^nt,  and  thriving, 
than  it  is  to  make  money  out  of  other  men's  misery ;  more 
Christian,  than  to  sell  and  manufacture  rum,  to  rent  houses 
for  the  making  of  drunkards  and  criminals,  then  we  shall 
set  about  this  business  with  the  energy  that  shows  we  are 
in  earnest,  and  by  a  method  which  will  do  the  work. 

In  the  matter  of  crime,  something  can  be  done  to  give 
efficiency  to  the  laws.  No  doubt  a  thorough  change  must 
be  made  in  the  idea  of  criminal  legislation;  vengeance 
must  give  way  to  justice,  policemen  become  moral  mis- 
sionaries, and  gaols  moral  hospitals,  that  discharge  no 
criminal  until  he  is  cured.  It  will  take  long  to  get  the 
idea  into  men's  minds.  You  must  encounter  many  a  doubt, 
many  a  sneer,  and  expect  many  a  failure,  too.  Men  who 
think  they  "know  the  world,"  because  they  know  that 
most  men  are  selfish,  will  not  believe  you.  We  must  wait 
for  new  facts  to  convince  such  men.  After  the  idea  is 
estabHshed,  it  wiU  take  long  to  organize  it  fittingly. 

Much  can  be  done  for  juvenile  offenders,  much  for  dis- 
charged convicts,  even  now.  We  can  puU  down  the 
gallows,  and  with  it  that  loathsome  theological  idea  on 
which  it  rests — the  idea  of  a  vindictive  God.  A  remorse- 
less court,  and  careful  police,  can  do  much  to  hinder 
crime  ;*  but  they  cannot  remove  the  causes  thereof. 

Last  year  a  good  man,  to  whom  the  State  was  deeply 
indebted  before,  suggested  that  a  moral  police  should  be 
appointed  to  look  after  offenders ;  to  see  why  they  com- 
mitted their  crime ;  and  if  only  necessity  compelled  them, 
to  seek  out  for  them  some  employment,  and  so  remove  the 
causes  of  crime  in  detail.     The  thought  was  worthy  of  the 

*  In  lSi7,  the  amount  of  goods  stolen  in  Boston,  and  reported  to  the 
police,  beyond  what  was  received,  was  more  than  $37,000 ;  in  1848,  less 
than  $11,000.  In  1849,  the  police  were  twice  as  numerous  as  in  tho 
former  year,  and  organized  and  directed  with  new  and  remarkable  sldU. 
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age  and  of  the  man.  In  the  hands  of  a  practical  man, 
this  thought  might  lead  to  good  residts.  A  beginning  has 
already  been  made  in  the  right  direction^  by  establishing 
the  State  Beform  School  for  Boys.  It  will  be  easy  to 
improve  on  this  experiment,  and  conduct  prisons  for  men 
on  the  same  scheme  of  correction  and  cure^  not  merely  of 
punishment^  in  the  name  of  yengeance.  But,  after  all,  so 
long  as  poyerty,  misery,  intemperance,  and  ignorance  con- 
tinue, no  ciyil  police,  no  moral  poUce,  can  keep  such  causes 
from  creating  crime.  What  keeps  you  from  a  course  of 
crime  ?  Tour  morality,  your  religion  P  Is  it  P  Take  away 
your  property,  your  home,  your  friends,  the  respect  of 
respectable  men ;  take  away  what  you  have  received  from 
education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religioiis;  and  how  much 
better  would  the  best  of  us  be  than  the  men  who  will 
to-morrow  be  huddled  off  to  gaol,  for  crimes  committed 
in  a  dram-shop  to-day  P  The  circumstances  which  have 
kept  you  temperate,  industrious,  respectable,  would  have 
made  nine-tenths  of  the  men  in  gaol  as  good  men  as 
you  are. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  there  are  no  amusements 
which  lie  level  to  the  poor  in  this  country.  In  Paris, 
Naples,  Home,  Vienna,  JBerlin,  there  are  cheap  pleasures 
for  poor  men,  which  yet  are  not  low  pleasures.  Here  there 
are  amusements  for  the  comfortable  and  the  rich,  not  too 
numerous,  rather  too  rare,  perhaps,  but  none  for  the  poor, 
save  only  the  vice  of  drunkenness;  that  is  hideously  cheap; 
the  inward  temptation  powerful;  the  outward  occasion 
always  at  hand.  Last  summer,  some  benevolent  men 
treated  the  poor  children  of  the  city  to  a  day  of  sunshine, 
fresh  air,  and  frolic  in  the  fields.  Once  a  year  the  children, 
gathered  together  by  another  benevolent  man,  have  a  floral 
procession  in  the  streets ;  some  of  them  have  charitably 
been  tauscht  to  dance.  These  thinccs  are  beautiful  to  think 
of;  signf  of  our  progress  from  "the  good  old  times,"  and 
omens  of  a  brighter  day,  when  Christianity  shall  bear  more 
abundantly  flowers,  and  fruit  even  yet  more  fair. 

The  morals  of  the  current  literature,  of  the  daily  press* 
— ^you  can  change  when  you  wiU.     If  there  is  not  in  us  a 
demand  for  low  morals  there  will  be  no  supply.      The 
morals  of  trade,  and  of  politics,  the  handmaid  thereof,  we 
can  make  better  soon  as  we  wish. 
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It  has  beon  my  aim  to  give  suggestions,  rather  than 
propose  distinct  plans  of  action ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
capable  of  that.  But  some  of  you  are  rich  men,  some  able 
men ;  many  of  you,  I  think,  are  good  men.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  do  something  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  this 
town.  All  that  has  been  done  in  fifty  years,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  seems  very  little,  while  so  much  still  remains  to 
do ;  only  a  hint  and  an  encouragement.  You  cannot  do 
much,  nor  I  much ;  that  is  true.  But,  after  all,  every- 
thing must  begin  with  individual  men  and  women.  You 
can  at  least  give  the  example  of  what  a  good  man  ought  to 
be  and  to  do  to-day ;  to-morrow  you  will  yourself  be  the 
better  man  for  it.  So  far  as  that  goes,  you  will  have  done 
something  to  mend  the  morals  of  Boston.  You  can  tell  of 
actual  evils,  and  tell  of  your  remedy  for  them ;  can  keep 
clear  from  committing  the  evils  yourself;  that  also  is 
something. 

Here  are  two  things  that  ai-e  certain:  We  are  all  brothers, 
rich  and  poor,  American  and  foreign ;  put  here  by  the  same 
God,  for  the  same  end,  and  journeying  towards  the  same 
heaven,  owing  mutual  help.  Then,  too,  the  wise  men  and 
good  men  are  the  natural  guardians  of  society,  and  God 
will  not  hold  them  guiltless,  if  they  leave  their  brothers  to 

ferish.  I  know  our  moral  condition  is  a  reproach  to  us ; 
will  not  deny  that,  nor  try  to  abate  the  shame  and  grief 
we  should  feel.  When  I  think  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
in  the  midst  of  us,  and  all  the  consequences  thereof,  I 
hardly  dare'feel  grateful  for  the  princely  fortunes  some  men 
have  gathered  together.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  Christian 
society,  where  such  extremes  exist;  we  are  only  in  the 
process  of  conversion;  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  not  much 
more.  There  are  noble  men  in  this  city,  who  have  been 
made  philanthropic,  by  the  sight  of  wrong,  of  intem- 
perance, and  poverty,  and  crime.  Let  mankind  honour 
great  conquerors,  wno  only  rout  armies,  and  "  plant  fresh 
laurels  where  they  kill;"  I  honour  most  the  men  who 
contend  against  misery,  against  crime  and  sin ;  men  that 
are  the  soldiers  of  humanity,  and  in  a  low  age,  amidst  the 
mean  and  sordid  spirits  of  a  great  trading  town,  lift  up 
their  serene  foreheads,  and  tell  us  of  the  right,  the  true, 
first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair.  From  such  men  I 
hear  the  prophecy  of  the  feotter  time  to  come*     In  their 
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example  I  see  proofb  of  the  final  triumph  of  good  over 
eTil.  Angels  are  they  who  keep  the  tree  of  life,  not  with 
flaming  sword,  repeUing  men,  but,  with  friendly  hand, 
plucking  therefrom,  and  giving  unto  all  the  leaves,  the 
flower,  and  the  £ruit  of  life,  for  me  healing  of  the  nations. 
A  single  good  man,  kindling  his  early  flame,  wakens  the 
neighbours  with  his  words  of  cheer;  they,  at  his  lamp, 
shall  light  their  torch  and  household  fire,  anticipating  the 
beamy  warmth  of  day.  Soon  it  wiU  be  mormng,  warm 
and  fight ;  we  shall  be  up  and  a  doing,  and  the  lighted 
lamp,  which  seemed  at  first  too  much  for  eyes  to  bear,  will 
look  ridiculous,  and  cast  no  shadow  in  the  noonday  sun. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  men  will  stand  here  as  I  do  now, 
and  speak  of  the  evils  of  these  times  as  things  past  and 
gone,  and  wonder  that  able  men  coidd  ever  be  appalled  bv 
our  difficulties,  and  think  them  not  to  be  surpassed.  Still, 
all  depends  on  the  faithfiilness  of  men — ^your  faith&lness 
and  mine. 

The  last  election  has  shown  us  what  resolute  men  can  do 
on  a  trifling  occasion,  if  they  will.  You  know  the  efforts 
of  the  three  parties — ^what  meetings  they  held,  what  money 
they  raised,  what  talent  was  employed,  what  speeches 
made,  what  ideas  set  forth ;  not  a  town  was  left  un- 
attempted ;  scarce  a  man  who  had  wit  to  throw  a  vote,  but 
his  Yote  was  soficited.  You  see  the  revolution  which  was 
wrought  by  that  vigorous  style  of  work.  When  such  men 
set  about  reforming  the  evils  of  society,  with  such  a  deter- 
mined soul,  what  evil  can  stand  against  mankind  P  We 
can  leave  nothing  to  the  next  generation  worth  so  much 
as  ideas  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  organized  into 
fitting  institutions ;  such  we  can  leave,  and,  if  true  men, 
such  we  shalL 
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VI. 

A  SEBMON  OF  THE  SPIKITUAL  CONDITION  OF 
BOSTON.  PREACHED  AT  THE  MELODEON,  ON 
SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1849. 


•*  By  their  fimits  ye  sliall  fcniow  thenu"— Matthfw,  viii.  20. 

Last  Sunday  I  said  something  of  the  moral  condition 
of  Boston ;  to-day  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  "  Sermon  of 
the  Spiritual  Condition  of  Boston."  I  use  the  word 
spiritual  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  speak  of  the  condition 
of  this  town  in  respect  to  piety.  A  little  while  since,  in  a 
"  Sermon  of  Piety,"  I  tried  to  show  that  love  of  God  lay 
at  the  foimdation  of  all  manly  excellence,  and  was  the  con- 
dition of  all  noble,  manly  development ;  that  love  of  truth, 
love  of  justice,  love  of  love,  were  respectively  the  condition 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  affectional  development,  and  that 
they  were  also  respectively  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
affectional  forms  of  piety ;  that  the  love  of  God  as  the 
Infinite  Father,  the  totality  of  truth,  justice,  and  love,  was 
the  general  condition  of  the  total  development  of  man's 
spiritual  powers.  But  I  showed  that  sometimes  this 
piety,  intellectual,  moral,  affectional,  or  total,  did  not 
arrive  at  self-consciousness ;  the  man  only  imconsciously 
loving  the  Infinite  in  one  or  all  these  modes,  and  in  such 
cases  the  man  was  a  loser  by  frustrating  his  piety,  and 
allowing  it  to  stop  in  the  truncated  form  of  imconscious- 
ness. 

Now  what  is  in  you  will  appear  out  of  you ;  if  piety  be 
there  in  any  of  these  forms,  in  either  mode^  it  wiU  come 
out ;  if  not  there,  its  fruits  cannot  appear.  You  may 
reason  forward  or  backward ;  if  you  know  piety  exists,  you 
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may  foretell  its  appearance ;  if  you  find  fruits  thereof,  you 
may  reason  back,  and  be  sure  of  its  existence.  Piety  is 
love  of  God  as  God ;  and  as  we  only  love  what  we  are  Hke, 
and  in  that  degree,  so  it  is  also  a  likeness  to  God.  Now 
it  is  a  general  doctrine  in  Christendom  that  divinity  must 
manifest  itself;  and,  in  assumin&r  the  highest  form  of 
manifestation  known  to  us,  divinity  becomes  humanity. 
However,  that  doctrine  is  commonly  taught  in  the  specific 
and  not  generic  form,  and  is  enforced  by  an  historical  and 
concrete  example,  but  not  by  way  of  a  imiversal  thesis.  It 
appears  thus:  The  Christ  was  God;  as  such  He  must 
manifest  himseK ;  the  form  of  manifestation  was  that  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  man.  I  reject  the  concrete  example, 
but  accept  the  universal  doctrine  on  which  the  special 
dogma  of  the  Trinitv  is  erected.  From  that  I  deduce  this 
as  a  general  rule :  if  you  follow  the  law  of  your  nature, 
and  are  simple  and  true  to  that,  as  much  of  godhead  as 
there  is  in  you,  so  much  of  manhood  will  come  out  of  you ; 
and,  as  much  of  manhood  comes  out  of  you,  so  much  of 
godhead  was  there  within  you;  as  much  subjective  divinity, 
80  much  objective  humanity. 

Such  bemg  the  case,  the  demands  you  can  make  on  a 
man  for  manliness  must  depend  for  tneir  answer  on  the 
amount  of  piety  on  deposit  in  his  character ;  so  it  becomes 
important  to  know  the  condition  of  this  town  in  respect  of 
piety,  for  if  this  be  not  right  in  the  above  sense,  nothing 
else  is  right;  or,  to  speak  more  clerically,  "Unless  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain;" 
and  unless  piety  be  developed  or  a  developing  in  men,  it  is 
vain  for  the  minister  to  sit  up  late  of  a  Saturday  night  to 
concoct  his  sermon,  and  to  rise  up  early  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  preach  the  same ;  he  fights  but  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air,  and  spends  his  strength  for  that  which  is  nought. 
They  are  in  the  right,  therefore,  who  first  of  aU  thmgs 
demand  piety ;  so  let  us  see  what  signs  or  proof  we  have, 
and  of  what  amount  of  piety  in  Boston. 

To  determine  this,  we  must  have  some  test  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  quality,  distinguishing  piety  from  impiety, 
and  some  standard  whereby  to  measure  the  quantity  thereof; 
for  though  you  may  know  what  piety  is  in  you,  I  what  is 
in  me,  and  God  what  is  in  both  and  in  all  the  rest  of  us, 
it  is  plain  that  we  can  only  judge  of  the  existence  of  piety 
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in  other  men,  and  measure  iU  quantity  by  an  outward 
manifestation  thereof,  in  some  form  which  shall  serve  at 
once  as  a  trial  test  and  a  standard  measure. 

Now,  then,  as  I  mentioned  in  that  former  sermon,  it  is 
on  various  sides  alleged  that  there  are  two  outward  mani- 
festations of  piety,  a  good  deal  unlike ;  each  is  claimed  by 
some  men  as  the  exclusive  trial  test  and  standard  measure. 
Let  me  say  a  word  of  each. 

I.  Some  contend  for  what  I  call  the  conventional 
standard;  that  is,  the  manifestation  of  piety  by  means  of 
certain  prescribed  forms.  Of  these  forms  there  are  three 
modes  or  degrees,  namely :  first,  the  form  of  bodily  attend- 
ance  on  public  worship ;  second,  the  belief  in  certain 
doctrines,  not  barely  because  they  are  proven  true,  or 
known  without  proof,  but  because  they  are  taught  with 
authority;  and,  third,  a  passive  acqmescence  in  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies,  or  an  active  performance  thereof. 

II.  The  other  I  call  the  natural  standard ;  that  is,  the 
manifestation  of  piety  in  the  natural  form  of  morality  in 
its  various  degrees  and  modes  of  action. 

It  is  plain  that  the  amount  of  piety  in  a  man  or  a  town, 
will  appear  very  different  when  tested  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  standards.  It  may  be  that  venr  little  water  runs 
through  the  wooden  trough  which  teeas  the  saw-mill  at 
Niagara,  and  yet  a  good  deal,  blue  and  bounding,  may  leap 
over  the  rock,  adown  its  natural  channel.  In  a  matter  of 
this  importance,  when  taking  account  of  a  stock  so  precious 
as  piety,  it  is  but  fair  to  try  it  by  both  standards. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  conventional  standard,  and  ex- 
amine piety  by  its  manifestation  in  the  ecclesiastical  forms. 
Here  is  a  difficulty  at  the  outset,  in  determining  upon  the 
measure,  for  there  is  no  one  and  general  ecclesiastical 
standard,  common  to  all  parties  of  Christians,  from  the 
Catholic  to  the  Quaker;  each  measures  by  its  own  standard, 
but  denies  the  correctness  of  all  the  others.  It  is  as  if  a 
foot  were  declared  the  unit  of  long  measure,  and  then  the 
actual  foot  of  the  chief  justice  of  a  State,  were  taken  as  the 
rule  by  which  to  correct  all  measurements ;  then  the  foot 
would  vary  as  you  went  from  North  Carolina  to  South, 
and,  in  any  one  State,  would  vary  with  the  health  of  the 
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judge.  Howeyer,  to  do  wliat  can  be  done  with  a  measure 
thus  uncertain^  it  is  plain  that,  estimated  by  any  eccle- 
siastical standard,  the  amomit  of  piety  is  small.  There  is, 
as  men  often  say,  '^  a  general  decline  of  piety ; "  that  is  a 
common  complaint,  recorded  and  registered.  But  what 
makes  the  matter  worse  to  the  ecclesiastical  philosopher, 
and  more  appalling  to  the  complainers,  is  this:  it  is  a 
decline  of  long  standing.  The  disease  which  is  thus 
lamented  is  said  to  be  acute,  but  is  proyed  to  be  chronic 
also ;  only  it  would  seem,  from  the  lamentations  of  some 
modem  Jeremiahs,  that  the  decline  went  on  with  accele- 
rated velocity,  and,  the  more  chronic  the  disease  was,  the 
acuter  it  also  became. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  things  seem  discouraging.  To 
get  a  clearer  yiew,  let  us  look  a  little  beyond  our  own 
borders,  at  first,  and  then  come  nearer  home.  The  Catholic 
church  complains  of  a  general  defection.  The  majority  of 
the  Christian  church  confesses  that  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation was  not  a  revival  of  religion,  not  a  "  great  awaken- 
ing/' but  a  great  falling  to  sleep ;  the  faith  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  was  a  great  decline  of  religion — ^a  decline  of  piety 
in  the  ecclesiastical  form ;  that  modem  philosophy,  the 
physics  of  Galileo  and  Newton,  the  metaphysics  of  Des- 
cartes and  of  Kant,  mark  another  decline  of  religion — a 
decline  of  piety  in  the  philosophical  form ;  that  all  the 
modem  Democracy  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies marks  a  yet  further  decline  of  religion — ^a  decline 
of  piety  in  the  political  form ;  that  all  the  modem  secular 
societies,  for  removing  the  evils  of  men  and  their  sins, 
mark  a  yet  fourth  decline  of  religion — a  decline  of  piety  in 
the  philanthropic  form.  Certainly,  when  measured  by  the 
mediaBval  standard  of  Catholicism,  these  mark  four  great 
declensions  of  piety,  for,  in  all  four,  the  old  principle  of 
subordination  to  an  external  and  personal  authority  is  set 
aside. 

All  over  Europe  this  decline  is  still  going  on ;  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  are  breaking  down ;  other  establish- 
ments are  a  building  up.  Pius  the  Ninth  seems  likely  to 
fulfil  his  own  prophecy,  and  be  the  last  of  the  popes ;  I 
mean  the  last  with  temporal  power.  There  is  a  great 
schism  in  the  north  of  Europe;  the  Germans  will  be 
CathoUcs,  but  no  longer  Roman.    The  old  forms  of  piety, 
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such  as  service  in  Latin^  the  withholding  of  the  Bible 
from  the  people,  compulsory  confession,  the  ungrateful 
celibacy  of  a  reluctant  priesthood — all  these  are  protested 
against.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  the  holy  coat  of  Jesus,  at 
Treves,  works  greater  miracles  than  the  apostolical  napkins 
and  aprons ;  of  no  avail  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1846,  to  two  shepherd-cluldren,  at 
La  Salette,  in  France.  What  are  such  things  to  Ronge 
and  Wessenberg  P  Neither  the  miraculous  coat,  nor  the 
miraculous  mother^  avails  aught  against  this  untoward 
generation,  charm  they  never  so  wisely.  The  decline  of 
piety  goes  on.  By  the  new  Constitution  of  France,  all 
forms  of  religion  are  equal ;  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant, the  Mahometan  and  the  Jew,  are  equally  sheltered 
under  the  broad  shield  of  the  law.  Even  Spam,  the  for- 
tress walled  and  moated  about,  whither  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  retired  and  shut  herself  up  long  since, 
womanning  her  walls  with  unmanly  priests  and  kings, 
with  imfeminine  queens  and  nuns — even  Spain  fails  with 
the  general  failure.  British  capitalists  buy  up  her  con- 
vents and  nunneries,  to  turn  them  into  woollen  mills. 
Monks  and  nuns  forget  their  beads  in  some  new  handi- 
craft ;  sister  Mary,  who  sat  still  in  the  house,  is  now  also 
busy  with  serving — careftd,  indeed,  about  more  things  than 
formerlvi  but  not  cumbered  nor  troubled  as  before.  Medi- 
tative  Rachels,  and  Hannahs,  long  unblest,  who  sat  in 
solitude,  have  now  become  like  practical  Dorcas,  making 
garments  for  the  poor ;  the  Bank  is  become  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Inquisition.  The  order  of  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi,  of  St.  Benedict,  even  of  St.  Dominic  himself,  is 
giving  way  before  the  new  oider  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  and 
Fulton, — ^the  order  of  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power- 
loom.  It  is  no  longer  books  on  the  miraculous  conception, 
or  meditations  on  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  or  com- 
mentaries on  the  song  of  songs  which  is  Solomon's,  that 
get  printed  there ;  but  fiery  novels  of  Eugene  Sue  and 
George  Sand;  and  so  extremes  meet. 

Protestant  establishments  share  the  same  peril.  A  new 
sect  of  Protestants  rises  up  in  Germany,  who  dissent  as 
much  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Protestantism,  as  the 
Protestants  from  Catholicism;  men  that  will  not  believe 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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the  depravitjr  of  man,  tlie  etemilr  of  fnture  pimishment, 
nor  justification  by  faith — a  justification  before  God,  for 
mere  belief  before  men.  The  new  spirit  gets  possession  of 
new  men,  who  cannot  be  written  down,  nor  even  howled 
down*  Excommunication  or  abuse  does  no  good  on  such 
men  as  Bauer,  Strauss,  and  Schwegler;  and  it  answers  none 
of  their  questions.  It  seems  pretty  clear,  that  in  all  the 
north  of  Germajw,  within  twenty  years,  there  will  be 
entire  freedom  of  worship,  for  all  sects,  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

In  England,  Protestantism  has  done  its  work  less  faith- 
fully than  in  Germany.  The  Protestant  spirit  of  England 
came  here  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  that  new  and  Pro- 
testant England  is  on  the  west  oi  the  ocean ;  in  England, 
an  establii^ed  church  lies  there  still,  an  iceberg  in  the 
national  garden.  But  even  there  the  decline  of  the  eccle- 
siastical form  of  piety  is  apparent :  the  new  bishops  must 
not  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  till  the  old  ones  die  out,  for 
the  number  of  lords  spiritual  must  not  increase,  though 
the  temporal  may ;  the  new  attempt,  at  Oxford  and  else- 
where, to  restore  the  Middle  Ages,  will  not  prosper.  Bring 
back  all  the  old  rites  and  forms  into  Leeds  and  Manchester ; 
teach  men  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  of  St. 
Bernard ;  bid  them  adore  the  uplifted  wafer,  as  the  very 
God,  men  who  toil  all  day  with  iron  mills,  who  ride  in 
steam-drawn  coaches,  and  talk  by  Ughtning  in  a  whisper, 
from  the  Irk  to  the  Thames, — ^they  will  not  consent  to  the 
philosophy  or  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  be 
satisfied  with  the  old  forms  of  piety,  which,  though  too 
elevated  for  their  fathers  in  the  time  of  Eilizabetn,  are 
yet  too  low  for  them,  at  least  too  antiquated.  Dissenters 
nave  got  into  the  House  of  Commons;  the  Test  Act  is 
repealed,  and  a  man  can  be  a  captain  in  the  army,  or 
a  postmaster  in  a  village,  without  first  taking  the  Lord's 
Supper,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some 
men  demand  the  abandonment  of  tithes,  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  the  return  to  "  the  voluntary 
principle"  in  religion.  "  The  battering  ram  which  levelled 
old  Sarum,"  and  other  boroughs  as  corrupt,  now  beats  on 
the  church,  and  the  "  Church  is  in  danger."  Men  com- 
plain of  the  decline  of  piety  in  England.  An  intelligent 
and  very  serious  writer,  not  long  ago,  lamenting  this 
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decline,  in  proof  thereof  relates  that  formerly  men  began 
their  last  wills,  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen;"  and 
headed  bills  of  lading  with,  "  Shipped  in  good  order,  by 
the  grace  of  God;"  that  indictments  for  capital  crimes 
char&:ed  the  culprit  with  committing  felony,  "  At  the  insti- 
gatiorof  the  dU»  and  now,  he  !ompi,  tixeee  forms 
have  gone  out  of  use. 

In  America,  in  New  England,  in  Boston,  when  measured 
by  that  standard,  the  same  decline  of  piety  is  apparent.  It 
is  often  said  that  our  material  condition  is  better  than  our 
moral ;  that  in  advance  of  our  spiritual  condition.  There 
is  a  common  clerical  complaint  of  a  certain  thinness  in  the 
churches  ;  men  do  not  give  their  bodily  attendance,  as  once 
they  did ;  they  are  ready  enough  to  attend  lectures,  two  or 
three  in  a  week,  no  matter  how  scientific  and  abstract,  or 
how  little  connected  with  their  daily  work,  yet  they  cannot 
come  to  the  church  without  teasing  beforehand,  nor  keep 
awake  while  there.  It  is  said  the  minister  is  not  respected 
as  formerly.  True,  a  man  of  pow;er  is  respected,  heard, 
sought,  and  followed,  but  it  is  for  his  power,  for  his  words 
of  grace  and  truth,  not  for  his  place  in  a  pulpit ;  he  may 
have  more  influence  as  a  man,  but  less  as  a  clergyman. 
Ministers  lament  a  prevalent  disbelief  of  their  venerable 
doctrines ;  that  there  is  a  concealed  scepticism  in  regard  to 
them,  often  not  concealed.  This,  also,  is  a  well-founded 
complaint ;  the  well-known  dogmas  of  theology  were  never 
in  worse  repute ;  there  was  never  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  in  New  England  who  were  doubtj^  of  the 
Trinity,  of  eternal  damnation,  of  total  depravity,  of  the 
atonement,  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  of  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  truth  of  every  word  of  the 
Sible.  A  complaint  is  made,  that  the  ntes  and  forms 
which  are  sometimes  called  "  the  ordinances  of  religion," 
are  neglected ;  that  few  men  join  the  church,  and  though 
the  old  hedge  is  broken  down  before  the  altar,  yet  the 
number  of  (^mmunicants  diminishes,  and  it  is  no  longer 
able-headed  men,  the  lecuiers  of  society,  who  come;  that 
the  ordinances  seem  haggard  and  ghastly  to  young  men, 
who  cannot  feed  their  hungry  souls  on  such  a  thin  pittance 
of  spiritual  aliment  as  these  aflbrd ;  that  the  children  are 
not  baptized.  These  things  are  so ;  so  in  Europe,  Catholic 
and  Protestant ;  so  in  America,  so  in  Boston.     Notwith- 
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standing  the  well-founded  complaint  that  our  modem 
churches  are  too  costly  for  the  times^  we  do  not  build 
temples  which  bear  so  high  a  proportion  to  our  wealth  as 
the  early  churches  of  Boston ;  the  attendance  at  meeting 
does  not  increase  as  the  population ;  the  ministers  are  not 
prominent,  as  in  the  days  of  Wilson,  of  Cotton,  and  of 
]!forton;  their  education  is  not  now  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  general  culture  of  the  times.  Harvard  GoUege, 
dedicated  to  ''  Christ  and  the  Church/'  designed  at  first 
chiefly  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  graduates  few 
ministers;  theological  literature  no  longer  overawes  all 
other.  The  number  of  church  members  was  never  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  voters  as  now ;  the  number  of 
Protestant  births  never  so  much  exceeded  the  number  of 
Protestant  baptisms.  Young  men  of  superior  ability  and 
superior  education  have  little  affection  for  the  ministry; 
take  Httle  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Nay, 
youths  descended  from  a  wealthy  family  seldom  look  that 
way.  It  is  poor  men's  sons,  men  of  obscure  family,  who 
fill  the  pulpits;  often,  likewise,  men  of  slender  ability, 
eked  out  with  an  education  proportionatelv  scant.  The 
most  active  members  of  the  churches  are  similar  in  position, 
ability,  and  culture.  These  are  undeniable  facts.  They 
are  not  peculiar  to  New  England.  You  find  them  wherever 
the  voluntary  principle  is  resorted  to.  In  England,  in 
Catholic  countries,  you  find  the  old  historic  names  in  the 
Established  Church ;  there  is  no  lack  of  aristocratic  blood 
in  clerical  veins ;  but  there  and  eveiywhere  the  church 
seems  falling  astern  of  all  other  craft  which  can  keep  the  sea. 
Since  these  things  are  so,  men  who  have  only  the  con- 
ventional standard  wherewith  to  measure  the  amount  of 
piety,  only  that  test  to  prove  its  existence  by,  think  we  are 
rapidly  going  to  decay ;  that  the  tabernacle  is  fallen  down, 
and  no  man  rises  to  set  it  up.  They  complain  that  Zion  is 
in  distress ;  theological  newspapers  lament  that  there  are 
no  revivals  to  report ;  that  "  the  Lord  has  withheld  His 
ann,"  and  does  not  "pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  the 
churches."  Ghastly  meetmgs  are  held  by  men  with  sincere 
and  noble  heart,  but  saddened  face;  speeches  are  made 
which  seem  a  groan  of  linked  wailings  long  drawn  out. 
Men  mourn  at  the  infidelity  of  the  times,  at  tne  coldness  of 
some,  at  the  deadness  of  others.    All  the  sects  complain  of 
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this,  yet  eacli  loves  to  attribute  the  deadness  of  the  rival 
sects  to  their  special  theology  ;  it  is  Umtarianisin  whicli  is 
chokiiiff  the  Unitarians,  say  their  foes,  and  the  Unitarians 
know  now  to  retort  after  the  same  fashion.  The  less 
enlightened  put  the  blame  of  this  misfortune  on  the  good 
God,  who  has  somehow  "  withheld  His  hand,"  or  omitted 
to  "  pour  out  His  Spirit," — the  people  perishing  for  want 
of  the  open  vision.  Others  put  the  blame  on  mankind ; 
some  on  "  poor  human  nature,"  which  is  not  what  might 
have  been  expected,  not  perceiving  that  if  the  fault  be 
there,  it  is  not  for  us  to  remedy,  and  if  God  made  man  a 
bramble-bush,  that  no  wailing  will  make  him  bear  figs. 
Yet  others  refer  this  condition  to  the  use  made  of  human 
nature,  which  certainly  is  a  more  philosophical  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter. 

Now  there  is  one  sect  which  has  done  great  service  in 
former  days,  which  is,  I  think,  still  doing  something  to 
enlighten  and  liberalize  the  land,  and,  I  trust,  will  yet  do 
more,  more  even  than  it  consciously  intends.  The  name 
of  Unitarian  is  deservedly  dear  to  many  of  us,  who  yet  will 
not  be  shackled  by  any  denominational  fetters.  Tnis  sect 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  a  certain  gentlemanly 
reserve  about  all  that  pertained  to  the  inward  part  of 
religion ;  other  faults  it  might  have,  but  it  did  not  incur 
the  reproach  of  excessive  enthusiasm,  or  a  spirituality  too 
sublimated  and  transcendental  for  daily  use.  This  sect  has 
long  been  a  speckled  bird  among  the  denominations,  each, 
of  which  has  pecked  at  her,  or  at  least  cawed  with  most 
unmelodious  croak  against  this  new-fledged  sect.  It  was 
said  the  Unitarians  had  '^  denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them;"  that  theirs  was  the  church  of  unbelief — not  the 
church  of  Christ,  but  of  no-Christ ;  that  they  had  a  Bible 
of  their  own,  and  a  thin,  poor  Bible,  too  ;  that  their  ways 
were  ways  of  destruction ;  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  was  to  be  written  on  their  doctrines ;  that  they  had 
not  even  the  grace  of  lukewarmness,  but  were  moral  and 
stone-cold ;  that  they  looked  fair  on  the  side  turned  towards 
man,  but  on  the  Godward  side  it  was  a  blank  wall  with  no 
gate,  nor  window,  nor  loop-hole,  nor  eyelet  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  come  through ;  that  their  prayers  were  only  a  show 
of  devotion  to  cover  up  the  hard  rock  of  the  flinty  heart, 
or  the  frozen  ground  of  morality.     Their  faith,  it  was  said. 
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was  only  a  convictioii  after  the  case  was  proven  by  unim- 
peachable evidence,  and  good  for  nothing;  while  belief 
without  evidence,  or  against  proof,  seems  to  be  the  right 
ecclesiastical  talisman. 

For  a  long  time  the  Tlnitarian  sect  did  not  grumble 
unduly,  but  set  itself  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  reason, 
and  apply  that  to  reHgion  ;  to  cultivate  morality  and  apply 
it  to  life ;  and  to  demand  the  most  entire  personal  freedom 
for  all  men  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  Hence 
came  its  merits  ;  they  were  very  great  merits,  too,  and  not 
at  all  the  merits  of  the  times,  held  in  common  with  the 
other  sects.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this,  and  the  good 
works  of  Unitarianism,  in  this  the  most  Unitarian  city  in 
the  world  ;  but  as  a  general  thing  the  Unitarians,  it  seems 
to  me,  did  neglect  the  culture  of  piety ;  and  of  course 
their  morality,  while  it  lasted,  would  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  in  time  would  wither  and  dry  up  because  it  had  no 
deepness  of  earth  to  grow  out  of.  The  Unitarians,  as  a 
general  thing,  began  outside,  and  sought  to  work  inward, 
proceeding  from  the  special  to  the  general,  by  what  might 
be  called  the  inductive  mode  of  religious  culture  :  that  was 
the  form  adopted  in  pulpits,  and  in  families,  so  far  as  there 
was  any  religious  education  attempted  in  private.  That  is 
not  the  method  of  nature,  where  all  growth  is  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  living  germ,  which  by  an  inward  power 
appropriates  the  outward  things  it  needs,  and  grows 
thereby.  Hence  came  the  defects  of  Unitarianism,  and 
they  were  certainly  very  great  defects;  but  they  came 
almost  unavoidably  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
The  sensational  philosophy  was  the  only  philosophy  that 
prevailed  !  The  Orthodox  sects  had  always  rejected  a  part 
of  that  philosophy,  not  in  the  name  of  science,  but  of  piety  ; 
and  they  supplied  its  place  not  with  a  better  philosophy,' 
but  with  tradition,  speaking  with  an  authority  which 
claimed  to  be  above  human  nature.  It  was  not  in  the 
name  of  reason  that  they  rejected  a  false  philosophy,  but 
in  the  name  of  religion  often  denounced  all  philosophy 
and  the  reason  which  demanded  it.  The  Unitarians  re- 
jected that  portion  of  orthodoxy,  became  more  consistent 
sensationalists,  and  arrived  at  results  which  we  know.  Now 
it  is  easy  to  see  their  error ;  not  difficult  to  avoid  it ;  but 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  fall 
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into  this  mistake.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  TJnitarianB 
were  half  conscious  of  this  defect,  and  so  dared  not  be 
original,  but  borrowed  Orthodox  weapons,  or  continued  to 
use  Trinitarian  phrases,  long  after  they  had  blunted  those 
weapons  of  their  point,  and  emptied  the  phrases  of  their 
former  sense.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Orthodox 
and  Unitarians,  neither  party  was  wholly  right:  the 
Unitarians  had  reason  to  charge  the  Orthodox  with  de- 
basing man's  nature,  and  representing  God  as  not  onlj 
unworthy,  but  unjust,  and  somewhat  odious ;  the  Trini- 
tarians were  mainly  right  in  charging  us  with  want  of 
conscious  piety,  with  be^nning  to  work  at  the  wrong 
end ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  Unitarians  have  furnished 
far  more  philanthropists  and  reformers  than  any  of  the 
other  sects.     It  is  time  to  confess  this  on  both  sides. 

For  a  long  time  the  Unitarian  sect  did  not  complain 
much  of  the  decline  of  piety ;  it  did  not  care  to  have  an 
organization,  loving  personal  freedom  too  well  for  that, 
and  it  had  not  much  denominational  feeling;  indeed^  its 
members  were  kept  together,  not  so  much  by  an  agree- 
ment aud  unity^  of  opinion  among  themselves,  as  by  a 
imity  of  opposition  from  without ;  it  was  not  the  hooks  on 
their  shields  that  held  the  legion  together  with  even  front, 
but  the  pressure  of  hostile  shields  crowded  upon  them  from 
all  sides.  They  did  not  believe  in  spasmodic  action ;  if  a 
body  was  dead,  they  gave  it  burial,  without  trying  to 
galvanize  it  into  momentary  life,  not  worth  the  spark 
it  cost ;  they  knew  that  a  small  cloud  may  make  a  good 
many  flashes  in  the  dark,  but  that  many  lightnings  cannot 
make  light.  They  stood  apart  from  the  violent  efforts 
of  other  churches  to  get  converts.  The  converts  they  got 
commonly  adhered  to  their  faith,  and  in  this  respect  differed 
a  good  deal  from  those  whom  "Revivals"  brought  into 
other  churches;  with  whom  Christianity  sprung  up  in 
a  night,  and  in  a  night  also  perished.  Some  years  ago, 
when  this  city  was  visited  and  ravaged  by  Revivals,  the 
Unitarians  kept  within  doors,  gave  warning  of  the  danger, 
and  suffered  less  harm  and  loss  from  that  tornado  than 
any  of  the  sects.  Unitarianism  seems,  in  this  city,  to  have 
done  its  original  work ;  so  the  company  is  breaking  up  by 
degrees,  and  the  men  are  going  off,  to  engage  in  other 
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bnsinesSy  to  weed  other  old  fields,  or  to  break  up  new  land, 
each  man  following  his  own  sense  of  duty,  and  for  himself 
determining  whether  to  go  or  stay.  But  at  the  same  time 
an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  company  together ;  to  cuU 
tiyate  a  denominational  feeling ;  to  put  hooks  and  staples 
on  the  shields  which  no  longer  ofiEer  that  formidable  and 
eyen  front ;  to  teach  all  trumpets  to  give  the  same  sectarian 
bray,  all  voices  to  utter  the  same  war-cry.  The  attempt 
does  not  succeed ;  the  ranks  are  disordered,  the  trumpets 
give  an  uncertain  sound,  and  the  soldiers  do  not  prepare 
^emselves  for  denominational  battle ;  nay,  it  often  happens 
that  the  camp  lacks  the  two  sinews  of  war^-both  money 
and  men.  Hence  the  denominational  yiew  of  religious 
af^rs  has  undergone  a  change ;  I  make  no  doubt  a  real 
and  sincere  change,  though  I  know  this  has  been  denied, 
and  the  change  thought  only  official.  The  men  I  refer  to 
are  sincere  and  deyout  men ;  some  of  them  quite  above  the 
suspicion  of  mere  official  conduct.  This  sect  is  now  the 
loudest  in  its  wailing ;  these  Christian  Jeremiahs  tell  us 
that  we  do  not  realize  spiritual  things,  that  we  are  all  dead 
men,  that  there  is  no  health  in  us.  These  cold  Unitarian 
Thomases  crowd  unwontedly  together  in  public  to  bewail 
the  spiritual  weather,  the  dearth  of  piety  in  Boston,  the 
"general  decline  of  religion"  in  New  England.  Church 
unto  church  raises  the  Macedonian  cry,  "  Come  over  and 
help  us !"  The  opinion  seems  general  that  piety  is  in 
a  poor  way,  and  must  have  watchers,  the  strongest  medi- 
cine, and  nursing  quite  unusual^  or  it  will  soon  be  all  over, 
and  Unitarianism  will  give  up  the  ghost.  Various  causes 
have  I  heard  assigned  for  the  malady ;  some  think  that 
there  has  been  over-much  preaching  of  philosophy,  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  evidence  to  convict  any  one  man  in 
particular  of  the  offence  ;  that  philosophy  is  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  who  keeps  the  hungry  TJnitarian  flock  from  their 
spiritual  hay,  and  cut  straw,  which  are  yet  of  not  the 
smallest  use  to  him.  But  look  never  so  sharp,  and  you  do 
not  find  this  dangerous  beast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fold.  Others  thmk  that  there  has  been  also  an  excess  of 
moral  preaching,  against  the  prevalent  sins  of  the  nation,  I 
suppose — ^but  few  individuals  seem  Uable  to  conviction  on 
that  charge.  Yet  others  think  this  decline  comes  from  the 
&ct  that  the  terrors  have  not  been  duly  and  sufficiently 
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administered  from  the  pulpit;  that  while  Catholics  and 
Methodists  thrive  imder  such  influences,  the  Unitarian 
widows  are  neglected  in  the  weekly  ministration  of  terror 
and  of  threat ;  that  there  has  not  oeen  so  much  an  excess 
of  lightning  in  the  form  of  philosophy  or  morality,  but 
only  a  lack  of  thunder. 

this  temporary  moyement  among  the  IJnitariaQs  of 
Boston  is  natural ;  in  some  respects  it  is  what  our  fathers 
would  haye  called  "judicial."  The  Unitarians  haye  been 
cold,  haye  looked  more  at  the  outward  manifestations 
of  goodness  than  at  the  inward  spirit  of  piety  which 
was  to  make  the  manifestations;  they  haye  not  had  an 
excess  of  philosophy,  or  of  morality,  but  a  defect  of  piety. 
They  haye  been  more  respectable  than  pious.  They  haye 
not  always  quite  rightly  appreciated  the  enthusiasm  of 
sterner  and  more  austere  sects ;  not  always  done  justice 
to  the  inwardness  of  religion  those  sects  sought  to  promote. 
When  their  churches  get  a  little  thin,  and  their  deno- 
minational affairs  a  little  disturbed,  it  is  quite  natural 
these  Unitarians  should  look  after  the  cause,  and  pass  oyer 
to  lamentations  at  the  present  state  of  things ;  while  looking 
at  the  community  from  the  new  point  of  yiew,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  suppose  piety  on  the  decline,  and 
religion  dying  out.  Yes,  in  general  it  is  plaia  that,  if  men 
haye  no  eyes  but  conyentional  eyes,  no  spirit  but  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order  they  serye  in,  and  of  the  deno- 
mination they  belong  to,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  think 
that  because  piety  does  not  flow  in  the  old  ecclesiastical 
channel,  it  does  not  flow  anywhere,  and  there  is  none 
at  all  to  run.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  complaint  of 
the  Catholics  at  the  great  defection  of  the  most  enhghtened 
nations  of  Europe ;  the  lamentation  of  the  Protestants  at 
the  heresy  of  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  their  sect ; 
and  the  Unitarian  wail  oyer  the  general  decline  of  piety  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  Some  men  can  only  judge  the  present 
age  by  the  conyentional  standard  of  the  past,  and  as  the 
old  form  of  piety  does  not  appear,  they  must  conclude  there 
is  no  piety. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  other  or  natural  standard,  and 
look  at  the  manifestation  of  piety  in  the  form  of  morality. 
Last  Simday  I  spoke  of  our  moral  condition ;  and  it  ap- 
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peared  that  morals  were  in  a  low  state  here  when  compared 
with  the  ideal  morals  of  Christianity.  Now,  as  the  out- 
ward deed  is  but  the  manifestation  of  the  inward  life,  and 
objective  humanity  the  index  of  subjective  divinity,  so  the 
low  state  of  morals  proves  a  low  state  of  piety ;  if  the 
heart  of  this  town  was  right  towards  God,  tnen  would  its 
hand  also  be  right  towards  man.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
for  long  years  have  lamented  the  want  of  vital  piety  in 
this  people.  We  not  only  do  not  realize  spiritual  things, 
but  we  do  not  make  them  our  ideals.  1  see  proofs  of 
this  want  of  piety  in  the  low  morals  of  trade,  of  the  public 
press ;  in  poverty,  intemperance,  and  crime  ;  in  the  vices 
and  social  wrongs  touched  on  the  last  Sunday.  I  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruit.  But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  the  eccle- 
siastical complaint  is  based.  Men  who  make  so  much  ado 
about  the  absence  of  piety,  do  not  appeal  for  proof  thereof  to 
the  great  vices  and  prominent  sins  of  the  times  ;  they  see 
no  sign  of  that  in  our  trade  and  ourpoUtics ;  in  the  misery 
that  festers  in  putrid  lanes,  one  day  to  breed  a  pestilence, 
which  it  were  even  cheaper  to  hinder  now,  than  cure  at  a 
later  time ;  nobody  mentions  as  proof  the  Mexican  war, 
the  political  dishonesty  of  officers,  the  rapacity  of  office- 
seekers,  the  servility  of  men  who  will  tamely  suffer  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  three  millions  of  men  to  be  trodden 
into  the  dust.  Matters  which  concern  millions  of  men  came 
up  before  your  Congress ;  the  great  senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts loitered  away  the  time  of  the  session  here  in 
Boston,  managing  a  lawsuit  for  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
and  no  fault  was  publicly  foimd  with  such  neglect  of  public 
duty ;  but  men  see  no  lack  of  piety  indicated  by  this  fact, 
and  others  like  it ;  they  find  signs  of  that  lack  in  empty 
pews,  in  a  deserted  communion-table,  in  the  fact  that 
children,  though  brought  up  to  reverence  truth  and  justice, 
to  love  man  and  to  love  Goid,  are  not  baptized  with  water ; 
or  in  the  fact  that  Unitarianism  or  Trinitarianism  is  on 
the  decline !  How  many  wailings  have  we  all  heard,  or 
read,  because  the  Puritan  churches  of  Boston  have  not 
kept  the  faith  of  their  grim  founders ;  what  lamentations 
at  the  rising  up  of  a  sect  which  refuses  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  at  the  appearance  of  a  few  men  who,  neglecting 
the  common  props  of  Christianity,  rest  it,  for  its  basis,  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  God :  though  almost 
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all  the  eminent  philanthropy  of  the  day  is  connected  with 
these  men^  yet  they  are  still  called  "  infidel/'  and  reviled 
on  all  hands ! 

The  state  of  things  mentioned  in  the  last  sermon  does 
indicate  a  want  of  piety,  a  deep  and  a  great  want.  I  do 
not  see  signs  of  that  in  the  debt  and  decay  of  churches,  in 
absence  m)m  meetings,  in  doubt  of  theological  dogmas,  in 
neglect  of  forms  and  ceremonies  which  once  were  of  great 
yalue ;  but  I  do  see  it  in  the  low  morals  of  trade,  of  the 
press ;  in  the  popular  vices.  On  a  national  scale  I  see  it 
m  the  depravity  of  political  parties,  in  the  wicked  war  we 
have  just  fougnt,  in  the  slavery  we  stiU  tolerate  and  sup- 
port. Yes,  as  I  look  on  the  cnurches  of  this  city,  I  see  a 
want  of  piety  in  the  midst  of  108.  If  eminent  piety  were 
in  them,  and  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  bent,  it  would 
come  out  of  them  in  the  form  of  eminent  humanity ;  they 
would  lead  in  the  philanthropies  of  this  day,  where  they 
hardly  follow.  In  this  condition  of  the  churches  I  see  a 
most  signal  proof  of  the  low  estate  of  piety ;  they  do  not 
manifest  a  love  of  truth,  which  is  the  piefy  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  nor  a  love  of  justice,  which  is  the  piety  of  the  moral 
sense ;  nor  a  love  oi  love,  which  is  the  piety  of  the  aflfec- 
tions ;  nor  a  love  of  God  as  the  Infinite  Father  of  all 
men,  which  is  the  total  piety  of  the  whole  soul.  For  lack  of 
this  internal  divinity  there  is  a  lack  of  external  humanity. 
Who  can  brins:  a  clean  thins:  out  of  an  unclean  P  This  is 
what  I  compl^  of,  what  I  mourn  over. 

The  clergymen  of  this  city  are  most  of  them  sincere 
men,  I  doubt  not;  some  of  them  men  of  a  superior  culture; 
many  of  them  laborious  men ;  most,  perhaps  all  of  them, 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  the 
promotion  of  piety.  But  how  many  of  them  are  marked 
and  known  for  their  philanthropy,  distinguished  for  their 
zeal  in  putting  down  any  of  the  major  sins  of  our  day, 
zealous  in  any  work  of  reform  P  I  fear  I  can  count  them 
all  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand ;  yet  there  are  enough 
to  bewail  the  departure  of  monastic  forms,  and  of  the 
theology  which  led  men  in  the  dimness  of  a  darker  age, 
but  cannot  shine  in  the  rising  light  of  this.  I  find  no 
fault  with  these  men ;  I  blame  them  not ;  it  is  their  pro- 
fession which  so  blinds  their  eyes.  They  are  as  wise  and 
as  valiant  as  the  churches  let  them  be.    What  sect  in  all 
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this  land  ever  cared  about  temperance^  education,  peace 
betwixt  nations,  or  even  the  freedom  of  all  men  in  our 
own,  so  much  as  this  sect  cares  for  the  baptizing  of  children 
with  water,  and  that  for  the  baptizing  of  men ;  this  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  all  for  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible  P  Do  you  ask  the  sects  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  extirpating  concrete  wrong  P  It  is  in  vain ;  each 
reformer  tries  it — the  mild  sects  answer,  "I  pray  thee 
have  me  excused;''  the  sterner  sects  reply  with  awful 
speech. 

A  distinguished  theological  journal  of  another  city  thinks 
the  philanthropies  of  this  day  are  hostile  to  piety,  and  de- 
clares that  true  spiritual  Chnstianity  never  prevails  where 
men  think  Slavenr  is  a  sin.  A  distmguished  minister  of  a 
highly  respectable  sect  declares  the  temperance  societies 
unchristian,  and  even  atheistical.  He  reasons  thus :  The 
church  is  an  instrument  appointed  by  God  and  Christ  to 
overcome  all  forms  of  wrong,  intemperance  among  the 
rest;  to  neglect  this  instrument  and  devise  another,  a 
temperance  society,  to  wit,  is  to  abandon  the  institutions  of 
Grod  and  Christ,  and  so  it  is  unchristian  and  atheistical. 
In  other  words,  here  is  intemperance,  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence,  in  our  way ;  there  is  an  old  wooden 
beetle,  which  has  done  great  service  of  old  time,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  God's  own  hand ;  men  smite 
therewith  the  stone  or  smite  it  not ;  still  it  lies  there  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  stone  of  shame ;  other  men 
approach,  and  with  a  sledge-hammer  of  well-tempered 
steel  smite  the  rock,  and  break  off  piece  after  piece, 
smoothing  the  rough  impracticable  way ;  they  call  on  men 
to  come  to  their  aid,  with  such  weapons  as  they  will.  But 
our  minister  bids  them  beware ;  the  beetle  is  "  of  the 
Lord,"  the  iron  which  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces  is  an 
unchristian  and  atheistical  instrument.  Yet  was  this 
minister  an  earnest,  a  pious,  and  a  self-denying  man,  who 
smcerely  sought  the  good  of  men.  He  had  been  taught 
to  know  no  piety  but  in  the  church's  form.  I  would 
not  do  dishonour  to  the  churches ;  they  have  done  great 
service,  they  still  do  much ;  I  would  only  ask  them  to 
be  worthy  of  their  Christian  name.  They  educate  men 
a  little,  and  allow  them  to  approach  emancipation,  but 
never  to  be  free  and  go  alone. 

VOL.   VII.  M 
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I  see  much  to  complain  of  in  the  condition  of  piety ; 
yet  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at.  When  I  look  back,  it 
seems  worse  still,  far  worse.  There  has  not  been  '^  a 
decline  of  piety"  in  Boston  of  late  years.  Beligion  is  not 
sick.  Last  Sunday  I  spoke  of  the  great  progress  made  in 
morality  within  fifty  years ;  I  said  it  was  an  immense 
progress  within  two  hundred  years.  Now,  there  cannot  be 
such  a  progress  in  the  outward  manifestation  without  a 
corresponding  and  previous  development  of  the  inward 
principle.  Morality  cannot  grow  without  piety,  more  than 
an  oak  without  water,  earth,  sun,  and  air.  Let  me  go  back 
one  hundred  years ;  see  what  a  diflference  between  the 
religious  aspect  of  things  then  and  now !  certainly  there 
has  been  a  great  growth,  in  spirituality  since  that  day.  I 
am  not  to  judge  men's  hearts ;  I  may  take  their  outward 
lives  as  the  test  and  measure  of  their  inwaird  piety.  Will 
you  say  the  outward  life  never  completely  comes  up  to 
that  ?  It  does  sq  as  completely  now  as  then.  Compare 
the  toleration  of  these  times  with  those;  compare  the 
intelligence  of  the  community ;  the  temperance,  sobriety, 
chastity,  virtue  in  general.  Look  at  what  is  now  done  in 
a  mumcipal  way  by  towns  and  States  for  mankind ;  see  the 
better  provision  made  for  the  poor,  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb, 
the  blind,  for  the  insane,  even  for  the  idiot ;  see  what  is 
done  for  the  education  of  the  people — ^in  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  by  public  lectures ;  what  is  done  for  the 
criminal,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crime.  See  what  an 
amelioration  of  the  penal  laws ;  how  men  are  saved  and 
restored  to  society,  who  had  once  been  wholly  lost.  See 
what  is  done  by  philanthropy  still  more  eminent,  which 
the  town  and  State  have  not  yet  overtaken  and  enacted 
into  law ;  by  the  various  societies  for  reform — those  for 
temperance,  for  peace,  for  the  discipline  of  prisons,  for  the 
discharged  convicts,  for  freeing  the  slave.  See  this  anti- 
Slavery  party,  which,  in  twenty  years,  has  become  so 
powerful  throughout  all  the  Northern  States,  so  strong  that 
it  cannot  be  howled  down,  and  men  begin  to  find  it  hardly 
safe  to  howl  over  it ;  a  party  which  only  waits  the  time  to 
lift  up  its  million  arms,  and  hurl  the  hateful  institution  of 
Slavery  out  of  the  land !  All  these  humane  movements 
come  from  a  divine  piety  in  the  soul  of  man.  A  tree 
which  bears  such  fruits  is  not  a  dead  tree ;  is  not  wholly  to 
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be  despaired  of ;  is  not  yet  in  a  '^  decline/'  and  past  all 
hope  of  recovery.  Is  tne  age  wanting  in  piety,  which 
makes  such  eflforts  as  these  P  Yes,  you  will  say,  because  it 
does  no  more.  I  agree  to  this;  but  it  is  rich  in  piety 
compared  to  other  times.  Ours  is  an  age  of  faith ;  not  of 
mere  belief  in  the  commandments  of  men,  but  of  faith  in 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  commandments  of  God. 

This  prevailing  and  contagious  complaint  about  the 
decline  of  religion  is  not  one  of  the  new  things  of  our 
time.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Cohnan, 
first  minister  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Street,  lamented  in 
small  capitals  over  the  general  decline  of  piety : — "  The 
venerable  name  of  religion  and  of  the  church  is  made  a 
sham  pretence  for  the  worst  of  villanies,  for  uncharitable- 
ness  and  unnatural  oppression  of  the  pious  and  the  peace- 
able ;"  "  the  perilous  times  are  come,  wherein  men  are 
lovers  only  of  their  own  selves."  "  Ah  !  calamitous  day," 
says  he,  '^  into  which  we  are  fallen,  and  into  which  the  sins 
of  our  infatuated  age  have  brought  us ! "  He  looks  back 
to  the  founders  of  New  England ;  they  "  were  rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  a  better  world ;"  "  men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy ;"  "  they  laid  in  a  stock  of  prayers  for  us 
which  have  brought  down  many  blessings  on  us  already." 
Samuel  Willard  bewailed  "the  chequered  state  of  the  gospel 
church;"  it  was  "in  every  respect  a  gloomy  day,  and 
covered  with  thick  clouds." 

We  retire  yet  further  back,  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  a  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  not  only  in  his  own  pulpit,  but  also  at 
"  the  great  and  Thursday  lecture,"  lamented  over  "  the  de- 
generacy and  departing  glory  of  New  England."  He  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  neglect  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the 
ordinances,  and  of  family  worship ;  he  groaned  at  the  lax 
discipline  of  the  churches,  and  looked,  says  another,  "  as 
fearfully  on  the  growing  charity  as  on  the  growing  vices  of 
the  age."  He  called  the  existing  generation  "  an  imcon- 
verted  generation."  "  Atheism  and  profaneness,"  says  he, 
"have  come  to  a  prodigious  height;"  "God  will  visit" 
for  these  things ;  "  God  is  about  to  open  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  down  the  cataracts  of  His  wrath  ere  this 
generation  ...  is  passed  away."  If  a  comet  appeared  in 
the  Bky,  it  was  to  admonish  men  of  the  visitation,  and 
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make  "  the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion  reform  their 
pride  of  apparel."  "  The  world  is  ftdl  of  unbelief  (that 
is,  in  the  malignant  aspect  and  disastrous  influence  of 
comets),  "  but  there  is  an  awful  Scripture  for  them  that  do 
profanely  condemn  such  signal  works ! " 

One  of  the  present  and  well-known  indications  of  the 
decline  of  piety,  that  is  often  thought  a  modem  luxury, 
and  ridiculously  denounced  in  the  pulpit,  which  has  done 
its  part  in  fostering  the  enjoyment,  was  practised  to  an 
extent  that  alarmed  the  prim  shepherds  of  the  New 
England  flock  in  earUer  days.  The  same  Dr.  Mather 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  ''tending  to  promote  the 
power  of  godliness,"  and  concludes  the  whole  with  a  dis- 
course "  of  sleeping  at  sermons,"  and  says :  "  To  sleep  in 
the  public  worship  of  God  is  a  thing  too  frequently 
and  easily  practised ;  it  is  a  great  and  a  dangerous  evil." 
«  Sleeping  at  a  sermon  is  a  greater  sin  than  speaking  an 
idle  word.  Therefore,  if  men  must  be  called  to  account  for 
idle  words,  much  more  for  this !"  "Gospel  sermons  are 
among  the  most  precious  talents  which  any  ia  this  world 
have  conferred  upon  them.  But  what  a  sad  account  will 
be  given  concerning  those  sermons  which  have  been  slept 
away!  A^  light  as  thou  makest  of  it  now,  it  may  be 
conscience  will  roar  for  it  upon  a  death-bed  ! "  "  Verily, 
there  is  many  a  soul  that  will  find  this  to  be  a  dismal 
thought  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  he  shall  remember, 
so  many  sermons  I  might  have  heard  for  my  everlasting 
benefit,  but  I  sKghted  and  slept  them  all  away.  Therefore 
consider,  if  men  allow  themselves  in  this  evil  their  souls 
are  in  dangler  to  perish."  "  It  is  true  that  a  ffodly  man 
may  be  su^ct  uiTto  this  as  well  as  unto  other  iffin^ties  ; 
but  he  doth  not  allow  himself  therein."  "  The  name  of 
the  glorious  God  is  greatly  prophaned  by  this  inadver- 
tency." "  The  support  of  the  evangelical  ministry  is  .  .  . 
discouraged."  He  thought  the  character  of  the  pulpit 
was  not  sufiScient  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
adds,  in  his  supernatural  way,  ''  Satan  is  the  external  cause 
of  this  evil ;"  "  he  had  rather  have  men  wakeful  at  any 
time  than  at  sermon  time."  The  good  man  mentions, 
by  way  of  example,  a  man  who  "  had  not  slept  a  wink  at 
a  sermon  for  more  than  twenty  years  together ;"  and  also, 
but  by  way  of  warning,  the  unlucky  youth  in  the  Acts  who 
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slept  at  Paul's  long  sennon^  and  fell  out  of  the  window, 
and  "  was  taken  up  dead."  Sleeping  was  "  adding  some- 
thing of  our  own  to  the  worship  of  God ;"  "  when  Nadab 
and  Abihu  did  so,  there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord  and 
consumed  them  to  death."  "  The  holy  God  hath  not  been 
a  Kttle  displeased  for  this  sin."  "  It  is  not  punished  by- 
men,  but  therefore  the  Lord  himself  will  visit  for  it. 
"  Tears  of  blood  will  trickle  down  thy  dry  and  damned 
cheeks  for  eyer  and  ever,  because  thou  mayest  not  be  so 
happy  as  to  hear  one  sermon,  or  to  have  one  offer  of  grace 
more  throughout  the  never-ending  days  of  eternity." 
Other  men  denounced  their  "Woe  to  sleepy  sinners," 
and  issued  their  "  Proposals  for  the  revival  of  dying 
reUgion." 

Dr.  Mather  thought  there  was  "  a  deluge  of  prophane- 
ness,"  and  bid  men  "be  much  in  mourning  and  humi- 
liation, that  God's  bottle  may  be  filled  with  tears."  He 
thought  piety  was  going  out  because  surplices  were  coining 
in;  it  was  wicked  to  "consecrate  a  church;"  keeping 
Christmas  was  "like  the  idolatry  of  the  calf."  The 
common-prayer,  an  organ,  a  musical  instrument  in  a 
church,  was  "not  of  God."  Such  things  were  to  our 
worthy  fathers  in  the  ministry  what  temperance  and  anti- 
Skvery  societies  are  to  many  of  their  sons — an  "  abomina- 
tion," "  unchristian  and  atheistic ! "  The  introduction  of 
"regular  singing"  was  an  indication  to  some  that  "all 
reUgion  is  to  cease;"  "we  might  as  well  go  over  to  Popery 
at  once."  Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  was  as  vehemently 
and  ably  opposed  as  the  modem  attempt  to  abolish  the 
gallows ;  it  was  "  a  trusting  more  to  the  machinations  of 
men  than  to  the  all- wise  providence  of  God." 

"When  the  enchantments  of  this  world,"  says  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  "caused  the  rising  generation  more 
sensibly  to  neglect  the  primitive  designs  and  interests  of 
religion  propounded  by  their  fathers,  a  change  in  the 
tenour  of  the  Divine  dispensation  towards  this  country  was 
quickly  the  matter  of  every  one's  observation."  "  Our 
wheat  and  our  peas  fell  under  an  unaccountable  blast." 
"We  were  visited  with  multiplied  shipwrecks;"  "pesti- 
lential sicknesses  did  sometimes  become  epidemic  among 
us."  "  Indians'  cruelly  butchered  many  himdreds  of  our 
inhabitants,   and  scattered  whole  towns  with  miserable 
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rums.**  "The  serious  people  thronghout  the  knd  were 
awakened  by  these  intimations  of  Divine  displeasure  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  matters  of  the  controversie.'' 
Accordingly,  1679,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Boston^  to 
"inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  Lord's. controversie  with 
His  New  England  people,"  who  determined  the  matter.* 

A  Uttle  later,  in  1690,  the  General  Court  considered  the 
subject  anew,  and  declared  that  "A  corruption  of  manners, 
attended  with  inexcusable  degeneracies  and  apostacies  .  .  . 

*  The  Bvnod  declared :  "  That  Grod  hath  a  oontroversie  with  His  New 
England  people  is  andeniable."  "  There  are  visible  manifest  evils,  which 
without  doubt  the  Lord  is  provoked  by."  1.  "  A  great  and  visible  decay 
of  the  power  of  godliness  amongst  many  professors  in  these  churches.*' 
2.  "  Pride  doth  abound  in  New  England.  Many  have  offended  Gk>d  by 
strange  apparel."  3.  "  Church  fellowship  and  other  divine  institutions 
are  groseJy  neglected."  "Quakers  are  false  worshippers,"  "and  Ana- 
baptists .  .  .  do  no  better  than  set  up  an  altar  against  the  Lord's 
altar."  4.  '*  The  holy  and  glorious  name  of  Grod  hath  been  polluted ; " 
**  because  of  swearing  the  land  mourns."  "  Tt  is  a  frequent  thing  for 
men  to  sit  in  prayer- time  .  .  .  and  to  give  way  to  tiieir  own  sloth 
and  sleepiness."  "  We  read  of  but  one  man  in  Scripture  that  slept  at  a 
sermon,  and  that  sin  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life."  5.  "  There  is 
much  Sabbath-breaking;  since  there  are  multitudes  that  do  profanely- 
absent  themselves  from  the  public  worship  of  God,  .  .  .  walking 
abroad  and  travelling  .  .  .  being  a  common  practice  on  the  Sabbath 
day."  "Worldly  unsuitable  discourses  are  very  common  upon  the 
Lord's  day."  "  This  brings  wrath,  fires,  and  other  judgments  upon  a 
professing  people."  6.  "  Ab  to  what  concerns  families  and  Grovemment 
thereof,  there  is  much  amiss."  "Children  and  servants  .  .  .  are 
not  kept  in  due  subjection."  "  This  is  a  sin  which  brings  great  judg- 
ments, as  we  see  in  Eli's  and  David's  &mily."  7.  "  Inordmate  passions, 
sinful  heats  and  hatreds,  and  that  amongst  church  members."  8.  "  There 
is  much  intemperance : "  "  it  is  a  common  practice  for  town-dwellers, 
yea,  and  church  members,  to  frequent  public-houses,  and  there  to  mis- 
spend precious  time."  9.  "  There  is  much  want  of  truth  amongst  men." 
"  The  Lord  is  not  wont  to  suffer  such  an  iniquity  to  pass  unpunished." 
10.  "  Inordinate  affection  unto  the  world."  "  There  hath  been  in  many 
professors  an  insatiable  desire  after  land  and  worldly  accommodations ; 
yea,  so  as  to  forsake  churches  and  ordinances,  and  to  live  like  heathen, 
only  BO  that  they  might  have  elbow-room  in  the  world.  Farms  and  n^ier- 
ohuidisings  have  been  preferred  before  the  things  of  God."  "  Such 
iniquity  causeth  war  to  be  in  the  gate,  and  cities  to  be  burned  up." 
**  When  Lot  did  forsake  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  church  which  was  in 
Abraham's  family,  that  so  he  might  have  better  worldly  accommodations 
in  Sodom,  God  fired  him  out  of  all."  "  There  are  some  traders  that  b611 
their  goods  at  excessive  rates ;  day-labourers  and  mechanics  are  un- 
reasonable in  their  demands."  11.  "  There  hath  been  opposition  to  the 
work  of  reformation."  12.  "  A  public  spirit  is  greatly  wanting  in  the 
most  of  men."  13.  "There  are  sins  against  the  gospel,  whereby  the 
Lord  has  been  provoked."  **  Christ  is  not  prized  and  embraced  in  all  His 
offices  and  ordmanoes  as  ought  to  be." 
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is  the  cause  of.  the  controversie."  We  "  are  now  arriving 
at  such  an  extremity,  that  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  trees,  and  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing,  if  a 
speedy  reformation  of  our  provoking  evils  prevent  it  not." 
Li  1702,  Cotton  Mather  complains  that  '^  Our  manifold 
indispositions  to  recover  the  dying  power  of  godliness 
were  successive  calamities,  under  all  of  which  our  apostacies 
from  that  godliness  have  rather  proceeded  than  abated." 
'^  The  old  spirit  of  New  England  has  been  sensibly  going 
out  of  the  world,  as  the  old  saints  in  whom  it  was  have 
gone ;  and,  instead  thereof,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  with  a 
lamentable  neglect  of  strict  piety,  has  crept  in  upon  the 
rising  generation." 

You  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of 
the  colony,  and  it  is  no  better.  In  1667,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
had  "a  singular  gift  in  the  practice  of  discipline,"  on  his 
death-bed  declared,  that  "  God  would  judge  the  people  for 
their  rebellion  and  self-willed  spirit,  for  their  contempt  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  for  their  luxury  and 
sloth;"  and  before  that  he  said,  ^^  People  rise  up  as  Corah, 
against  their  ministers."  "  And  for  our  neglect  of  baptiz- 
ing the  children  of  the  church,  ...  I  think  God  is 
provoked  by  it.  Another  sin  I  take  to  be  the  making 
fight  •  .  .  of  the  authority  of  the  syttods."  John 
Norton,  whose  piety  was  said  to  be  "  Grace,  grafted  on  a 
crab-stock,"  in  1660,  growled,  after  his  wont,  on  account 
of  the  **  Heart  of  New  England,  rent  with  the  blasphemies 
of  this  generation."  John  Cotton,  the  ablest  man  in  New 
England,  who  "liked  to  sweeten  his  mouth  with  a  piece 
of  Calvin,  before  he  went  to  sleep,"  and  was  so  pious  that 
another  could  not  swear  while  he  was  under  the  roof, 
mourned  at  "the  condition  of  the  churches;"  and,  in 
1652,  on  his  death-bed,  after  bestowing  his  blessing  on  the 
President  of  Harvard  College,  who  had  begged  it  of  him, 
exhorted  the  elders  to  "  Increase  their  watch  against  those 
declensions,  which  he  saw  the  professors  of  religion  falling 
into."*     In  1641,  such  was  the  condition  of  piety  in 

*  In  1646,  Mr.  Samuel  Symonds  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop,  aa 
follows :  '*  I  will  also  mention  the  text  preached  upon  at  our  last  fast, 
and  the  propositions  raised  thereupon,  because  it  was  so  seasonable  to 
New  England's  oondition.  Jeremiah  xxx.  17 :  For  I  will  restore  health 
to  thee,  and  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith  the  Lord;  because  they  called 
thee  an  outcast,  saying,  Tins  is  Zion,  whom  noe  man  careth  for. 
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Boston,  tliat  it  was  thou^Ht  necessaiy  to  banisH  a  man', 
because  he  did  not  believe  in  original  sin.  In  1639,  a  fast 
was  appointed,  *'  To  deplore  the  prevalence  of  the  small- 
pox, the  want  of  zeal  in  the  professors  of  religion,  and  the 
general  decay  of  piety."  "The  church  of  &od  had  not 
been  long  in  this  wildemess,"  thus  complains  a  minister, 
one  hundred  and  jBlfty  years  ago,  "  before  the  dragon  cast 
forth  several  floods  to  devour  it ;  but  not  the  least  of  these 
floods  was  one  of  the  Antinomian  and  familistical  heresies." 
'^It  is  incredible  what  alienations  of  mind,  and  what  a 
very  calenture  the  devil  raised  in  the  country  upon  this 
odd  occasion.''  "  The  sectaries  "  "  began  usually  to  seduce 
women  into  their  notions,  and  by  these  women,  like  their 
first  mother,  they  soon  hooked  in  the  husbands  also."  So, 
in  1637,  the  synod  of  Cambridge  was  convened,  to  despatch 
"  The  apostate  serpent :"  one  woman  was  duly  convicted 
of  holding  "  about  thirty  monstrous  opinions,"  and  sub- 
sequently,  by  the  civil  authorities,  banished  from  the 
colony.  The  synod,  after  much  time  was  "  spent  in  ven- 
tilation and  emptying  of  private  passions,"  condemned 
eighty-two  opinions,  then  prevalent  in  the  colony,  as 
erroneous,  and  decided  to  "  refer  doubts  to  be  resolved  by 
the  great  God."  Even  in  1636,  John  Wilson  lamented 
"the  dark  and  distracted  condition  of  the  churches  of 
New  England." 

"  The  good  old  times,"  when  piety  was  in  a  thriving 
state,  and  the  churches  successful  and  contented,  lay  as  far 
behind  the  "  Famous  Johns,"  as  it  now  does  behind  their 
successors  in  office  and  lamentation.  Then,  as  now,  the 
complaint  had  the  same  foundation :  ministers  and  other 
good  men  could  not  see  that  new  piety  will  not  be  put 
into  the  old  forms,  neither  the  old  forms  of  thought  nor 
the  old  forms  of  action.     In  the  days  of  Wilson,  Cotton, 

"  1.  Prop.    That  sick  tymes  doe  passe  over  Zion. 

**  2.  That  sad  and  bitter  neglect  is  the  portion,  aggravation  and  affliction 
of  Zion  in  the  tyme  of  his  sicknesse  and  wounds,  but  especially  in  the 
neglect  of  those  that  doe  neglect  it,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  doe 
acknowledge  it  to  be  Zion. 

"  3.  That  the  season  of  penitent  Zion*s  passion  is  the  season  of  God's 
compassion. 

"This  sermon  tended  much  to  the  settling  of  godly  minds  here  in 
God's  way,  and  to  raise  their  spirits,  and,  as  I  conoeive,  hath  suitable 
effects." 
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and  Norton,  there  was  a  gradual  growth  of  piety ;  in  the 
days  of  the  Mathers,  of  Colman,  and  Willard,  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  of 
the  commimity,  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  cul- 
ture. Some  men  could  not  see  the  progress  two  hundred 
years  ago,  because  they  believed  m  no  piety,  except  as  it 
was  manifested  in  their  conventional  forms.  It  is  so  now. 
Mankind  advances  by  the  irresistible  law  of  God,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  few  men  of  large  discourse,  who  look 
before  and  after,  but  amid  the  wailing  of  many  who  think 
each  advance  is  a  retreat,  and  every  stride  a  stumble. 

Now-a-days  nobody  complains  at  "  the  ungodly  custom 
of  wearing  long  hair ;"  no  dandy  is  dealt  with  by  the 
church  for  his  dress ;  the  weakest  brother  is  not  offended 
by  "regular  singing^*-^30  it  be  regular,— "by  organs 
and  the  like ;"  nobody  laments  at  "  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture lessons,"  or  "the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer"  in  public 
religious  services,  or  is  offended  because  a  clergyman  makes 
a  prayer  at  a  funeral,  and  solemnizes  a  marriage, — ^though 
these  are  "  prelatical  customs,"  and  were  detested  by  our 
fathers.  Yet,  other  things,  now  as  much  dreaded,  and 
thought  "  of  a  bad  and  dangerous  tendency,"  will  one  day 
prove  themselves  as  innocent,  though  now  as  much  mourned 
over.  Many  an  old  doctrine  wul  fade  out,  and  though 
some  think  a  star  has  fallen  out  of  heaven,  a  new  truth 
will  rise  up  and  take  its  place.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
ministers  will  often  complain  of  "the  general  decay  of 
religion."  The  position  of  a  clergyman,  fortunate  in  many 
things,  is  unhappy  in  this :  he  seldom  sees  the  result  of  his 
labours,  except  in  the  conventional  form  mentioned  above. 
The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  merchant  and  mechanic,  the 
statesman  and  the  farmer,  all  have  visible  and  palpable 
results  of  their  work,  while  the  minister  can  only  see  that 
he  has  baptized  men,  and  admitted  them  to  his  church ; 
the  visible  and  quotable  tokens  of  his  success  are  a  large 
audience,  respectable  and  attentive,  a  thriving  Sunday 
school,  or  a  considerable  body  of  communicants.  If  these 
signs  fail,  or  become  less  than  formerly,  he  thinks  he  has 
laboured  in  vain,  that  piety  is  on  the  decline :  for  it  is 
only  by  this  form  that  he  commonly  tests  and  measures 
piety  itself.  Hence,  a  sincere  and  earnest  minister,  with 
the  limitations  which  he  so  easily  gets  from  his  profession 
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and  social  position,  is  always  prone  to  think  ill  of  tlie 
times,  to  undervalue  the  new  wine  which  refuses  to  be 
kept  in  the  old  bottles,  but  rends  them  asunder;  hence 
he  bewails  the  decline  of  religion,  and  looks  longingly  back 
to  the  days  of  his  fathers. 

But  you  will  ask.  Why  does  not  a  minister  demand 
piety  in  its  natural  form  P  Blame  him  not ;  unconsciously 
he  fulfils  his  contract,  and  does  what  he  is  taught,  ordained, 
and  paid  for  doing.  It  is  safe  for  a  minister  to  demand 
piety  of  his  parish,  in  the  conventional  form;  not  safe 
to  demand  it  in  the  form  of  morality — eminent  piety, 
^  in  the  form  of  philanthropy :  it  would  be  an  innovation  ; 
it  would  "hurt  men's  feelmgs;"  it  might  disturb  some 
branches  of  business ;  at  the  North,  it  would  interfere  with 
the  liquor-trade ;  at  the  South,  with  the  slave-trade ;  every- 
where it  would  demand  what  many  men  do  not  like  to 
give.  If  a  man  asks  piety  in  the  form  of  bodily  attendance 
at  church,  on  the  only  idle  day  in  the  week,  when  business 
and  amusement  must  be  remined  from, — ^in  the  fonn  of 
belief  in  doctrines  which  are  commonly  accepted  by  the 
denomination,  and  compliance  with  its  forms, — ^that  is 
customary ;  it  hurts  nobody's  feelings ;  it  does  not  disturb 
the  liquor-trade,  nor  the  slave-trade;  it  interferes  with 
nothing,  not  even  with  respectable  sleep  in  a  comfortable 
pew.  A  minister,  like  others,  loves  to  be  surrounded  by 
able  and  respectable  men ;  he  seeks,  therefore,  a  congrega- 
tion of  such.  If  he  is  himself  an  able  man,  it  is  well ;  but 
there  are  few  in  any  calling  whom  we  designate  as  able. 
Our  weak  man  cannot  instruct  his  parishioners ;  he  soon 
learns  this,  and  ceases  to  give  them  counsel  on  matters  of 
importance.  They  would  not  suffer  it,  for  the  larger  in- 
cludes the  less,  not  the  less  the  larger.  He  is  not  strong 
by  nature;  their  position  overlooks  and  commands  his. 
He  must  speak  and  give  some  counsel ;  he  wisely  limits 
himself  to  things  of  but  little  practical  interest,  and  his 
parishioners  are  not  offended :  "  That  is  my  sentiment 
exactly,"  says  the  most  worldly  man  in  the  church,  *'  Heli- 
gion  is  too  pure  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  practical  business 
of  the  street."  The  original  and  effectual  preaching  in  such 
cases,  is  not  from  the  pulpit  down  upon  the  pews,  but  from 
the  pews  up  to  the  pulpit,  which  only  echoes,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  but  does  not  speak. 
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In  a  solar  system,  the  central  sun,  not  l)arel7  powerful 
from  its  position,  is  the  most  weighty  body — ^heavier  than 
all  the  rest  put  together;  so  with  even  swing  they  all 
revolve  about  it.  Our  little  ministerial  sun  was  ambitious 
of  being  amongst  large  satellites ;  he  is  there,  but  the  law 
of  gravitation  amongst  men  is  as  certain  as  in  matter ;  he 
camiot  poise  and  swing  the  system;  he  is  not  the  sun 
thereof;  not  even  a  primary  planet,  only  a  Kttle  satelUte 
revolving  with  many  nutations  round  some  primary,  in  an 
orbit  that  is  oblique,  complicated,  and  difficult  to  calculate ; 
now  waxing  in  a  "  Revival,"  now  waning  in  a  "  decline  of 
piety,"  now  totally  ecKpsed  by  his  primary  that  comes 
between  him  and  the  Bght  which  ughteth  every  man. 
Put  one  of  the  cold  thin  moons  of  Saturn  into  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system, — ^would  the  universe  revolve  about 
that  little  dot  ?  Loyal  matter  with  irresistible  fealty  gra- 
vitates towards  the  sun,  and  wheels  around  the  balance- 
point  of  the  world's  weight,  be  it  where  it  may,  called  by 
whatever  name. 

While  ministers  insist  unduly  on  the  conventional  mani- 
festation of  piety,  it  is  not  a  thing  unheard  of  for  a  layman 
to  resolve  to  go  to  heaven  by  the  ecclesiastical  road,  yet 
omit  resolving  to  be  a  good  man  before  he  gets  there. 
Such  a  man  finds  the  ordinary  forms  of  piety  very  con- 
venient, and  not  at  all  burdensome ;  they  do  not  interfere 
with  his  daily  practice  of  injustice  and  meanness  of  soul ; 
they  seem  a  substitute  for  real  and  manly  goodness ;  they 
offer  a  royal  road  to  saintship  here  and  heaven  hereafter. 
Is  the  man  in  arrears  with  virtue,  having  long  practised 
wickedness  and  become  insolvent?  This  form  is  a  new 
bankrupt  law  of  the  spirit,  he  pays  off  his  old  debts  in  the 
ecclesiastical  currency — a  pennyworth  of  form  for  a  pound 
of  substantial  goodness.  This  bankrupt  sinner,  cleared  by 
the  ecclesiastical  chancery,  is  a  solvent  saint ;  he  exhorts  at 
meetings,  strains  at  every  gnat,  and  mourns  over  "  the 
general  decay  of  piety,"  and  teaches  other  men  the  way 
in  which  they  should  go — ^to  the  same  end. 

"  So  morning  insects,  that  in  mnck  begun. 
Shine,  buzz,  and  flj-blow  in  the  evening  sun.*' 

I  honour  the  founders  of  New  England ;  they  were 
pious  men — ^their  lives  proved  it ;  but  domineered  over  by 
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false  opinions  in  theology,  they  put  their  piety  into  very 
unnatural  and  perverted  forms.     They  had  ideas  which 
transcended  their  age ;   they  came  here  to  make  those 
ideas  into  institutions.  That  they  had  great  faults,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  superstition,  is  now  generally  conceded. 
They  were  picked  men,  "  wheat  sifted  out  of  three  king- 
doms," to  plant  a  new  world  withal.     They  have  left  their 
mark  very  deep  and  very  distinct  in  this  town,  which  was 
their  prayer  and  their  pride.     It  may  seem  unjust  to  our- 
selves  to  compare  a  whole  community  like  our  own  with, 
such  a  company  as  filled  Boston  in  the  first  half  century  of 
its  existence, — ^men  selected  for  their  spiritual  hardihood ; 
but  here  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  Boston,  are  men  quite 
as  eminent  for  piety,  who  as  far  transcend  this  age  as  the 
Puritans  and  the  pilgrims   surpassed  their  time.     The 
Puritan  put  his  religion  into  the  ecclesiastical  form ;  not 
into  the  form  of  the  Koman  or  the  English  Church,  but 
into  a  new  one  of  his  own.    His  descendant,  inheriting  his 
father's  faith  in  God,  and  stem  self-denial,  but  sometimes 
without  his  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  superstition,  with  Kttle 
fear  but  with  more  love  of  God,  and  consequently  with  more 
love  of  man,  puts  his  piety  into  a  new  form.     It  is  not  the 
form  of  the  old  church ;  the  church  of  the  Puritans  is  to 
him  often  what  the  church  of  the  Pope  and  the  prelates 
was  to  his  ungentle  sire.     He  puts  his  piety  into  the  form 
of  goodness ;   eminent  piety  becomes  philanthropy,  and 
takes  the  shape  of  reform.    In  such  men,  in  many  of  their 
followers,  I  see  the  same  trust  in  God,  the  same  scorn  of 
compromising  right  and  truth,  the  same  unfaltering  alle- 
giance to  the  eternal  Father,  which  shone  in  the  pflgrims 
who  founded  this  new  world,  which  fired  the  reformers  of 
the  church  ;  yes,  which  burned  in  the  hearts  of  Paul  and 
John.     Piety  has  not  failed  and  gone  out ;  each  age  has 
its  own  forms  thereof;    the  old  and  passing  can  never 
understand  the  new,  nor  can  they  consent  to  decrease  with 
the  increase  of  the  new.     Once,  men  put  their  piety  into  a 
church.  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  they  made  creeds  and  be- 
Ueved  them ;  they  devised  rites  and  symbols,  which  helped 
their  faith.     It  was  weU;   but  we  cannot  believe  those 
creeds,  nor  be  aided  by  such  symbols  and  such  rites.   Why 
pretend  to  drag  a  weighty  crutch  about  because  it  helped 
your  father  once,  wandering  alone  and  in  the  dark,  sound- 
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ing  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way  P  Once  earthen  roads 
were  the  best  we  knew,  and  horses'  feet  had  shoes  of  swift- 
ness ;  now  we  need  not,  out  of  reverence,  reAise  the  iron 
road,  the  chariot  and  the  steed  of  flame ;  nor  out  of  irre- 
verence need  we  spurn  the  path  our  fathers  trod ;  sorely 
bested  and  hunted  after,  tear-bedewed  and  travel-stained, 
they  journeyed  there,  passing  on  to  their  God.  If  the 
mother  that  bore  us  were  never  so  rude,  and  to  our  eyes 
might  seem  never  so  graceless  now,  still  she  was  our 
mother,  and  without  her  we  should  not  have  been  bom. 
Wives  and  children  m£^  men  have,  and  manifold ;  each 
has  but  one  mother.  The  great  institution  we  call  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  the  mother  of  us  all;  and 
though  in  her  own  dotage  she  deny  our  piety,  and  call 
us  infldel,  far  be  it  from  me  to  withhold  the  richly  earned 
respect.  Behind  a  decent  veil,  then,  let  us  hide  our 
mother's  weakness,  and  ourselves  pass  on.  Once  piety 
built  up  a  theocracy,  and  men  say  it  was  divine;  now 
piety,  everywhere  in  Christendom,  builds  up  democracies ; 
it  is  a  diviner  work. 

The  piety  of  this  age  must  manifest  itself  in  morality, 
and  appear  in  a  church  where  the  priests  are  men  of  active 
mind  and  active  hand  ;  men  of  ideas,  who  commune  with 
God  and  man  through  faith  and  works,  finding  no  truth  is 
hostile  to  their  creed,  no  goodness  foreign  to  their  litany, 
no  piety  discordant  with  their  psalm.  The  man  who  once 
would  nave  bmlt  a  convent  and  been  its  rigorous  chief, 
now  founds  a  temperance  society,  contends  against  war, 
toils  for  the  pauper,  the  criminal,  the  madman,  and  the 
slave,  for  men  bereft  of  senses  and  of  sense;  The  synod  of 
Dort  and  of  Cambridge,  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, did  what  they  could  with  what  piety  they  had ; 
they  put  it  into  decrees  and  platforms,  into  catechisms  and 
creeds.  But  the  various  conventions  for  reform  put  their 
piety  into  resolves  and  then  into  philanthropic  works.  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  an  age  when  piety  bore 
80  large  a  place  in  the  whole  being  of  New  England  as  at 
this  day,  or  attendance  on  church-forms  so  small  a  part. 
The  attempts  made  and  making  for  a  better  education  of 
the  people,  the  lectures  on  science  and  literature  abundantly 
attended  in  this  town,  the  increased  fondness  for  reading, 
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the  better  class  of  books  which  are  read — all  these  indicate 
an  increased  love  of  truth,  the  intellectual  part  of  piety ; 
societies  for  reform  and  for  charity  show  an  increase  of 
the  moral  and  affectional  parts  of  piety;  the  better,  the 
lovelier  idea  of  God,  which  all  sects  are  embracing,  is  a 
sign  of  increased  love  of  God.  Thus  all  parts  of  piety  are 
proving  their  existence  by  their  work.  The  very  absence 
from  the  churches,  the  disbelief  of  the  old  sour  theologies, 
the  very  neglect  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion, the  decline  of  the  ministry  itself,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  shows  an  increase  of  piety.  The  baby- 
clothes  were  well  and  wide  for  the  baby ;  now,  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  get  them  on,  shows  plainly  that  he  has 
outgrown  them, — is  a  boy,  and  no  longer  a  baby. 

Once  Piety  fled  to  the  Church  as  the  only  sanctuary  in 
the  waste  wide  world,  and  was  fondly  welcomed  there,  fed 
and  fostered.  When  power  fled  off  from  the  Churcli — 
— "Wilt  thou  also  go  awayp"  said  she.  "Lord,"  said 
Piety,  "  to  whom  shall  we  go  P  Thou  only  hast  the  words 
of  everlasting  life."  Once  convents  and  cathedrals  were 
what  the  world  needed  as  shelter  for  this  fair  child  of  God ; 
then  she  dwelt  in  the  grim  edifice  that  our  fathers  built, 
and  for  a  time  coimted  herself  "lodged  in  a  lodging^ 
where  good  things  are."  Now  is  she  grown  able  to 
wander  forth  fearless  and  free,  lodging  where  the  night 
overtakes  her,  and  doing  what  her  hands  find  to  do,  not 
imattended  by  the  Providence  which  hitherto  has  watched 
over  and  blessed  her.  I  respect  piety  in  the  Hebrew  saints, 
prophets,  and  bards,  who  spoke  the  fiery  speech,  or  sung 
their  sweet  and  soul-inspiring  psalm : — 

**  Oat  from  the  heart  of  Kature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old." 

I  honour  piety  among  the  saints  of  Greece,  clad  in  the 
form  of  philanthropy  and  art,  speaking  stiU  in  dramas,  in 
philosophies,  and  song,  and  in  the  temple  and  the  statue 
too : — 

"  Not  firom  a  vaJn  and  shaDow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought.*' 

I  admire  at  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  founded 
the  monastic  tribes  of  men,  which  wrote  the  theologies. 
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scholastic  and  mystic  both,  still  speaking  to  the  mind  of 
men,  or  in  poetic  legends  insinuated  truth;  which  built 
that  heroic  architecture,  oyermastering  therewith  the  sense 
and  soul  of  man : — 

*(  The  passive  master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  Sonl  that  o'er  him  planned : 
And  the  same  Power  that  reared  the  shrine 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  therein." 

But  the  piety  which  I  find  now,  in  this  age,  here  in  our 
own  land,  I  respect,  honour,  and  admire  yet  more ;  I  find 
it  in  the  form  of  moral  life  ;  that  is  the  piety  I  love,  piety 
in  her  own  loveliness.  Would  I  could  find  poetic  strains 
as  fit  to  ging  of  her — ^but  yet  such 

**  Lovelihess  needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
Bnt  is,  when  nnadomed,  adorned  the  most." 

Let  me  do  no  dishonour  to  other  days,  to  Hebrew  or  to 
Grecian  saints.  Unlike  and  hostile  though  they  were, 
they  jointly  fed  my  soul  in  earliest  days.  I  would  not 
underrate  the  medieval  saints,  whose  words  and  works  have 
been  my  study  in  a  manlier  age  ;  yet  I  love  best  the  fair 
and  vigorous  piety  of  our  own  day.  It  is  beautiful,  amid 
the  strong,  r^ik  life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  amid  the 
Bteam-mills  and  the  telegraphs  which  talk  by  lightnings 
amid  the  far-reaching  enterprises  of  our  time,  and  amid  the 
fierce  democracies,  it  is  beautiful  to  find  this  fragrant  piety 
growing  up  in  unwonted  forms,  in  places  where  men  say 
no  seed  of  heaven  can  lodge  and  germinate.  So  in  a  June 
meadow,  when  a  boy,  and  looking  for  the  cranberries  of 
another  year^  faded  and  tasteless,  amid  the  pale  but  coarse 
rank  grass,  and  discontented  that  I  foimd  them  not,  so  I 
have  seen  the  crimson  arethusa  or  the  cymbidium  shedding 
an  imexpected  loveliness  o'er  all  the  watery  soil,  and  all 
the  pale  and  coarse  rank  grass,  a  prophecy  of  summer  near 
at  hand.  So  in  October,  when  the  fields  are  brown  with 
frost,  the  blue  and  fringed  gentian  meets  your  eye,  filling 
with  thankful  tears. 

There  is  no  decline  of  piety,  but  an  increase  of  it ;  a 
good  deal  has  been  done  in  two  hundred  years,  in  one 
hundred  years, — ^yes,  in  fifty  years.  Let  us  admit,  with 
thankfulness  of  heart,  that  piety  is  in  greater  proportion  to 
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all  our  activity  now  than  ever  before ;  but  tben  compare 
ourselves  with  the  ideal  of  human  nature,  our  piety  with 
the  ideal  piety,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  are  litue  and 
very  low.  Boston  is  the  most  active  city  in  the  world,  the 
most  enterprising.  In  no  place  is  it  so  easy  to  obtain 
men's  ears  and  their  purses  for  any  good  word  and  work. 
But  think  of  the  evils  we  know  of  and  tolerate ;  think  of 
an  ideal  Christian  city,  then  think  of  Boston ;  of  a  Chris- 
tian man, — ay,  of  Christ  himself, — and  then  think  of  you 
and  me,  and  we  are  filled  with  shame.  If  there  were  a 
true,  manly  piety  in  this  town,  in  due  proportion  to  our 
numbers,  wealth,  and  enterprise,  how  long  would  the  vices 
of  this  city  last  ?  How  long  would  men  complain  of  a 
dead  body  of  divinity  and  a  dead  church,  and  a  ministry 
that  was  dead  P  How  long  would  intemperance  continue, 
and  pauperism,  in  Boston;  how  long  Slavery  in  this 
land? 

Last  Sunday,  in  the  name  of  the  poor,  I  asked  you  for 
your  charity.  To-day  I  ask  for  dearer  alms ;  I  ask  you  to 
contribute  your  piety.  It  will  help  the  town  more  than 
the  little  money  all  of  us  can  give.  Tour  money  will  soon 
be  spent ;  it  feeds  one  man  once :  we  cannot  give  it  twice, 
though  the  blessing  thereof  may  linger  long  in  the  hand 
which  gave.  Few  of  us  can  give  much  money  to  the 
poor  ;  some  of  us  none  at  all.  This  we  can  all  give  :  the 
inspiration  of  a  man  with  a  man's  piety  in  his  heart,  Uving 
it  out  in  a  man's  Ufe.  Your  money  may  be  ill-spent,  your 
charity  misapplied,  but  your  piety  never.  After  all,  there 
is  nothing  you  can  give  which  men  will  so  readily  take  and 
so  long  remember  as  this.  Mothers  can  give  it  to  their 
daughters  and  their  sons ;  men,  after  spending  thereof 
profusely  at  home,  can  coin  their  inexhausted  store  into 
industry,  patience,  integrity,  temperance,  justice,  humanity, 
a  practical  love  of  man.  A  thousand  years  ago,  it  was 
easy  to  excuse  men  if  they  chiefly  showed  religion  in  the 
conventional  pattern  of  the  church.  Forms  then  were 
helps,  and  the  nun  has  been  mother  to  much  of  the  charity 
of  our  times.  It  is  easy  to  excuse  our  fathers  for  their 
superstitious  reverence  for  rites  and  forms.  But  now,  in 
an  age  which  has  its  eyes  a  little  open,  a  practical  and  a 
handy  age,  we  are  without  excuse  if  our  piety  appears  not 
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in  a  manly  life,  our  faith  in  works.  To  give  this  piety  to 
cheer  and  bless  mankind,  you  must  have  it  first,  be  cheered 
and  blessed  thereby  yourself.  Have  it,  then,  in  your  own 
way;  put  it  into  your  own  form.  Do  men  tell  you,  "  This 
ifl  a  degenerate  age,"  and  "  religion  is  dying  out  P"  tell 
them  that  when  those  stars  have  faded  out  of  the  sky  from 
very  age,  when  other  stars  have  come  up  to  take  their 
place,  and  they  too  have  grown  dim  and  hollow-eyed  and 
old,  that  religion  will  still  live  in  man's  heart,  the  primal, 
everlasting  light  of  all  our  being.  Do  they  tell  you  that 
you  must  put  piety  into  their  forms  ;  put  it  there  if  it  be 
your  place;  if  not,  in  your  place.  Let  men  see  the 
divinity  that  is  in  you  by  the  humanity  that  comes  out 
from  you.  If  they  will  not  see  it,  cannot,  God  can  and 
will  Take  courage  from  the  past,  not  its  counsel ;  fear  not 
^ow  to  be  a  man.  You  may  find  a  new  Eden  where  you 
go,  a  river  of  God  in  it,  and  a  tree  of  life,  an  angel  to 
gnard  it ;  not  the  warning  angel  to  repel,  but  the  guiding 
^gel  to  welcome  and  to  bless. 

It  was  four  years  yesterday  since  I  first  came  here  to 

®peak  to  you ;  I  came  hesitatingly,  reluctant,  with  much 

^Sffidence  as  to  my  power  to  do  what  it  seemed  to  me  was 

demanded.     I  did  not  come  merely  to  pull  down,  but  to 

onild  up,  though  it  is  plain  much  theological  error  must 

*^  demolished  before  any  great  reform  of  man's  condition 

^n  be  brought  about.     I  came  not  to  contend  against  any 

'^to,  or  sect,  or  party,  but  to  speak  a  word  for  truth  and 

'^gion  in  the  name  of  man  and  God.    I  was  in  bondage  to 

^0  sect ;  you  in  bondage  to  none.    When  a  boy  I  learned  that 

^re  is  but  one  religion  though  many  theologies.     I  have 

^^nd  it  in  Christians  and  m  Jews,  in  Quakers  and  in 

5^tholic8.    I  hope  we  are  all  ready  to  honour  what  is  good 

^  each  sect,  and  in  rejecting  its  evil  not  to  forget  our  love 

^d  wisdom  in  our  zeal. 

When  I  came  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  become 
^  Jpopular  man,  or  acceptable  to  many.  I  had  done  much 
^oich  in  all  coimtries  brings  odium  on  a  man,  though  per- 
^ps  less  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I 
*^^  rejected  the  popular  theology  of  Christendon.  I  had 
^^posed  the  low  morals  of  society,  had  complained  of  the 
^^nt  of  piety  in  its  natural  form.     I  had  fatally  offended 
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the  sect,  small  in  numbers,  but  respectable  for  intelligence 
and  goodness,  in  which  I  was  brought  up.  I  came  to  look 
at  the  signs  of  the  times  from  an  independent  point  of 
view,  and  to  speak  on  the  most  important  of  all  themes.  I 
thought  a  house  much  smaller  than  this  would  be  much 
too  large  for  us.  I  knew  there  would  be  fit  audience ;  I 
thought  it  would  be  few,  and  the  few  would  soon  have  heard 
enough  and  go  their  ways, 

I  know  I  have  some  advantages  above  most  clergymen : 
I  am  responsible  to  no  sect ;  no  sect  feels  responsible  for 
me ;  I  have  rejoiced  at  good  things  which  I  have  seen  in 
all  sects  ;  the  doctrines  which  I  try  to  teach  do  not  rest  on 
tradition,  on  miracles,  or  on  any  man's  authority ;  only  on 
the  nature  of  man.  I  seek  to  preach  the  natural  laws  of 
man.  I  appeal  to  history  for  illustration,  not  for  authority. 
I  have  no  fear  of  philosophy.  I  am  willing  to  look  a  doubt 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  think  reason  is  sacred  as  conscience, 
affection,  or  the  religious  faculty  in  man.    I  see  a  profound 

{)iety  in  modem  science.  I  have  aimed  to  set  forth  abso^ 
ute  religion,  the  ideal  religion  of  human  nature,  free  piety, 
free  goodness,  free  thought.  I  call  that  Christianity,  after 
the  greatest  man  of  the  world,  one  who  himself  taught  it ; 
but  I  kaow  that  this  was  never  the  Christianity  of  the 
churches  in  any  age.  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  this 
religion  and  apply  it  to  the  needs  of  this  time.  These 
things  certainly  give  me  some  advantages  over  most 
other  ministers.  Of  the  disadvantages  which  are  personal 
to  myself,  1  need  not  speak  in  public,  but  some  which 
come  from  my  position,  ought  to  be  noticed  with  a  word. 
The  walls  of  this  house,  the  associations  connected  with  it, 
furnish  little  help  to  devotion ;  we  must  rely  on  ourselves 
wholly  for  that.  Other  clergymen,  by  their  occasional 
exchanges,  can  present  their  hearers  with  an  agreeable 
variety  in  substance  and  in  form.  A  single  man,  often 
heard,  becomes  wearisome  and  unprofitable,  for  "  No  man 
can  feed  us  always."  This  I  feel  to  be  a  great  disadvan- 
tage which  I  labour  under.  Your  kindness  and  affectionate 
indulgence  make  me  feel  it  all  the  more.  But  one  man 
cannot  be  twenty  men. 

When  I  came  here  I  knew  I  should  hurt  men's  feelings. 
My  theology  would  prove  more  offensive  and  radical  than 
men  thought ;  the  freedom  of  speech  which  men  liked  at  a 
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distance  would  not  be  pleasing  when  near  at  hand;  my 
doctrines  of  moraUty  I  Knew  could  not  be  pleasing  to  all 
men ;  not  to  all  good  men.  I  saw  by  your  looks  that  in 
my  abstractions  I  did  not  go  too  far  for  your  sympathy,  or 
too  fast  for  your  following.  I  soon  found  that  my  highest 
thought  and  most  pious  sentiment  were  most  warmly 
welcomed  as  such ;  but  when  I  came  to  put  abstract  thought 
and  mystical  piety  into  concrete  goodness,  and  translate 
what  you  had  accepted  as  Christian  faith  into  daily  life ; 
when  I  came  to  apply  piety  to  trade,  politics,  life  in  general, 
I  knew  that  I  should  hurt  men's  feelings.  It  cotdd  not  be 
otherwise.  Yet  I  have  had  a  most  patient  and  faithful 
hearing.  One  thing  I  must  do  in  my  preaching :  I  must 
be  in  earnest.  I  cannot  stand  here  before  you  and  before 
God,  attempting  to  teach  piety  and  goodness  and  not  feel 
the  fire  and  show  the  fire.  The  greater  the  wrong,  the 
more  popular,  the  more  must  I  oppose  it,  and  with  the 
clearer,  abler  speech.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be 
popular  to  be  acceptable,  even  to  be  loved.  It  is  necessary 
that  I  should  tell  the  truth.  But  let  that  pass.  You  come 
hither  week  after  week,  it  is  now  year  after  year  that  you 
come^  to  listen  to  one  humble  man.  Do  you  get  poor  in 
your  souls  ?  Does  your  religion  become  poor  and  low  ? 
Are  you  getting  less  in  the  qualities  of  a  man?  If  so, 
then  leave  me  to  empty  seats,  to  cold  and  voiceless  walls ; 
go  elsewhere,  and  feed  your  souls  with  a  wise  passiveness, 
or  an  activity  wiser  yet.  Such  is  your  duty ;  let  no  affec- 
tion for  me  hinder  you  from  performing  it.  The  same 
theology,  the  same  form  suits  not  all  men.  But  if  it  is  not 
80,  if  I  do  you  good,  if  you  grow  in  mind  and  conscience, 
heart  and  soul,  then  I  ask  one  thing — ^Let  your  piety 
become  natural  life,  your  divinity  become  humanity. 
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THE  PTJBLIC  EDUCATION'  OF  THE  PEOPLE.— AN 
ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ONONDAGA 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,  AT  SYRACUSE,  NEW 
YORK,  OCTOBER  4,  1849. 


Education  is  the  developing  and  fumisliing  of  the 
fiiculties  of  man.  To  educate  the  people  is  one  of  the 
fiinctions  of  the  State.  It  is  generally  allowed  in  the  free 
States  of  America,  that  the  community  owes  each  child 
bom  into  it  a  chance  for  education,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious.  Hence  the  child  has  a  just  and  recognised 
claim  on  the  community  for  the  means  of  this  education, 
which  is  to  be  afforded  him,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a 
right. 

The  fact  indicates  the  progress  mankind  has  made  in 
not  many  years.  Once  the  State  only  took  charge  of  the 
military  education  of  the  people ;  not  at  all  of  their  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  religious  culture.  They  received  their 
miUtary  discipline,  not  for  the  special  and  personal  ad- 
vantage  of  the  individuals,  Thomas  and  Oliver,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State.  They  received  it,  not  because 
they  were  men  claiming  it  in  virtue  of  their  manhood, 
but  as  subjects  of  the  State,  because  their  military  training 
was  needml  for  the  State,  or  for  its  rulers  who  took  the 
name  thereof.  Then  the  only  culture  which  the  com- 
munity took  pubKc  pains  to  bestow  on  its  members,  waa 
training  them  to  destroy.  The  few,  destined  to  command, 
learned  the  science  of  destruction,  and  the  kindred  science 
of  defence ;  the  many,  doomed  to  obey,  learned  only  the 
art  to  destroy,  and  the  kindred  art  of  defence. 
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The  ablest  men  of  the  nation  were  sought  out  for  military 
teacherS;  giving  practical  lessons  of  the  science  and  the 
art ;  they  were  covered  with  honour  and  loaded  with  gold. 
The  wealth  of  the  people  and  their  highest  science  went  to 
this  work.  Institutions  were  founded  to  promote  this 
education,  and  carefully  watched  over  by  the  State,  for  it 
was  thought  the  Commonwealth  depenaed  on.  disciplined 
valour.  The  soldier  was  thought  to  be  the  tvpe  of  the 
State,  the  archetype  of  man;  accordingly  the  highest 
spiritual  function  of  the  State  was  the  production  of 
soldiers. 

Most  of  the  civilized  nations  have  passed  through  that 
stage  of  their  development :  though  the  few  or  the  many 
are  still  taught  the  science  or  the  art  of  war  in  all  countries 
called  Christian,  there  is  yet  a  class  of  men  for  whom  the 
State  Aimishes  the  means  of  education  that  is  not  military ; 
means  of  education  which  the  individuals  of  that  class 
could  not  provide  for  themselves.  This  provision  is  made 
at  the  cost  of  the  State ;  that  is,  at  the  cost  of  every  man 
in  the  State,  for  what  the  public  pays,  you  pay  and  I  pay, 
rich  or  poor,  willingly  and  consciously,  or  otherwise.  This 
class  of  men  is  different  in  different  countries,  and  their 
education  is  modified  to  suit  the  form  of  government  and 
the  idea  of  the  State.  In  Rome  the  State  provides  for  the 
public  education  of  priests.  Rome  is  an  ecclesiastical  State; 
ner  government  is  a  Theocracy — a  government  of  aU  the 
people,  but  by  the  priests,  for  the  sake  of  the  priests,  and 
in  the  name  of  Q-od.  Place  in  the  church  is  power,  bring- 
ing honour  and  wealth ;  no  place  out  of  the  church  is  of 
much  value.  The  offices  are  filled  by  priests,  the  chief 
magistrate  is  a  priest,  supposed  to  derive  his  power  and 
right  to  rule,  not  democratically,  from  the  people,  or 
royally,  by  inheritance, — ^for  in  theory  the  priest  is  as  if 
he  had  no  father,  as  theoretically  he  has  no  child — but 
theocratically  from  God. 

In  Rome  the  priesthood  is  thought  to  be  the  flower  of 
the  State,  The  most  important  spiritual  function  of  the 
State,  therefore,  is  the  production  of  priests ;  accordingly 
the  greatest  pains  are  taken  with  their  education.  Insti- 
tutions are  foimded  at  the  public  cost,  to  make  priests  out 
of  men ;  these  institutions  are  the  favourites  of  G-ovem- 
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menty  well  ordered,  well  watched  oyer,  well  attended,  and 
richly  honoured.  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
people  are  of  small  account,  ill  endowed,  watched  oyer  but 
poorly,  thinly  attended,  and  not  honoured  at  all.  The 
people  are  designed  to  be  subjects  of  the  church,  and  as 
little  culture  is  needed  for  that,  though  much  to  make 
them  citizens  thereof,  so  little  is  given. 

As  there  are  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  priests, 
so  there  is  a  class  of  man  devoted  to  that  work ;  able  men, 
well  disciplined,  sometimes  men  bom  with  genius,  and 
always  men  furnished  with  the  accomplishments  of  sdcer- 
dotal  and  scientific  art ;  very  able  men,  very  well  disci- 
plined, the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  in  the 
land.  These  men  are  well  paid  and  abundantly  honoured, 
for  on  their  faithfiilness  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and 
so  the  welfare  the  State,  is  thought  to  depend.  Without 
the  allurement  of  wealth  and  honours,  these  able  men 
would  not  come  to  this  work ;  and  without  the  help  of 
their  ability,  the  priests  could  not  be  well  educated.  Hence 
their  power  would  decline;  the  class,  tonsured  and  con- 
secrated but  not  instructed,  would  fall  into  contempt ;  the 
theocracy  would  end.  So  the  educators  of  the  priests  are 
held  in  honour,  surrounded  by  baits  for  vulgar  eyes  ;  but 
the  public  educators  of  the  people,  chiefly  women  or  igno- 
rant men,  are  held  in  small  esteem.  The  very  buildings 
destined  to  the  education  of  the  priests  are  conspicuous 
and  stately ;  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Propaganda, 
the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests,  the  monasteries 
for  training  the  more  wealthy  and  regular  clergy,  are 
great  establishments,  provided  with  libraries,  and  famished 
with  all  the  apparatus  needful  for  their  important  work. 
But  the  school-houses  for  the  people  are  small  and  mean 
buildings,  ill  made,  ill  furnished,  and  designed  for  a  work 
thought  to  be  of  little  moment.  All  this  is  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  idea  of  the  theocracy,  where  the  priesthood 
is  mighty  and  the  people  are  subjects  of  the  Church ; 
where  the  effort  of  the  State  is  toward  producing  a  priest. 

In  England  the  State  takes  charge  of  the  education  of 
another  class,  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  that  is,  of  young 
men  of  ancient  and  historical  families,  the  nobility,  and 
young  men  of  fortune,  the  gentry^     England  is  an  oligar- 
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chical  State ;  her  goveminent  an  aristocracy,  the  &;oyem- 
ment  of  all  by  a  few,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few,  and  in  the  name  of  a  king.  There  the  founda- 
tion of  power  is  wealth  and  birth  from  a  noble  family. 
The  union  of  both  takes  place  in  a  wealthy  noble.  There, 
nobility  is  the  blossom  of  the  State ;  aristocratic  birth 
brings  wealth,  office,  and  their  consequent  social  distinc- 
tion. Political  offices  are  chiefly  monopolized  by  men  of 
famous  birth  or  great  riches.  The  king,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  land,  must  surpass  all  others  in  wealth,  and  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  comes  thereof,  and  in  aristo- 
cracy of  birth.  He  is  not  merely  noble  but  royal ;  his 
right  to  rule  is  not  at  all  derivea  from  the  people,  but 
from  his  birth.  Thus  he  has  the  two  essentials  of  aristo- 
cratic influence,  birth  and  wealth,  not  merely  in  the 
heroic  degree,  but  in  the  supreme  degree. 

As  the  State  is  an  aristocracy,  its  most  important 
spiritual  function  is  the  production  of  aristocrats ;  each 
noble  family  transmits  the  fuU  power  of  its  blood  only  to 
a  single  person — ^the  eldest  son  ;  of  the  highest  form,  the 
royal,  only  one  is  supposed  to  be  bom  in  a  generation, 
oidy  one  who  receives  and  transmits  in  full  the  blood 
royal. 

As  the  nobility  are  the  blossom  of  the  State,  great  pains 
must  be  taken  with  the  education  of  those  persons  bom  of 
patrician  or  wealthy  families.  As  England  is  not  merely 
a  military  or  ecclesiastical  State,  though  partaking  largely 
of  both,  but  commercial,  agricultural,  and  productive  in 
many  ways ;  as  she  holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
poKtics  of  the  world,  so  there  must  be  a  good  general 
education  provided  for  these  persons;  otherwise  their 
power  would  decHne,  the  nobiHty  and  gentry  sink  into 
contempt,  and  the  government  pass  into  other  hands, — for 
though  a  man  may  be  bom  to  rank  and  wealth,  he  is  not 
born  to  knowledge,  nor  to  practical  skill.  Hence  institu- 
tions are  founded  for  the  education  of  the  aristocractic 
class :  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  "  those  twins  of  learning,'* 
with  their  preparatories  and  help-meets. 

The  design  of  these  institutions  is  to  educate  the  young 
men  of  family  and  fortune.  The  aim  in  their  academic 
culture  is  not  as  in  Pagan  Rome,  a  military  state,  to  make 
Boldiers,  nor  as  in  Christian  Home,  to  turn  out  priests  ;  it  is 
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not,  as  in  the  German  universitieSy  to  furnish  the  world. 
with  schohirs  and  philosophers,  men  of  letters  and  science, 
but  to  mature  and  Aimish  the  gentleman,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  word,  a  person  conyentionallj  fitted  to  do 
the  work  of  a  complicated  aristocratic  state,  to  fill  with 
honour  its  various  offices,  military,  political,  ecclesiastical 
or  social,  and  enjoy  the  dignity  which  comes  thereof. 
These  universities  furnish  the  individual  who  resorts  thither 
with  opportunities  not  otherwise  to  be  had ;  they  are  pur- 
chased  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  at  the  cost  of  each  man  in 
the  State.  The  alumnus  at  Oxford  pays  his  term-bills, 
indeed,  but  the  amount  thereof  is  a  trifle  compared  to 
the  actual  cost  of  his  residence  there ;  mankind  pays  the 
residue. 

These  institutions  are  continually  watched  over  by  the 
State,  which  is  the  official  guardian  of  aristocratic  educa- 
tion ;  they  are  occasionally  assisted  hj  grants  from  the 
public  treasury,  though  they  are  chiefly  endowed  by  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  individual  men.  But  these  private  gifts, 
like  the  public  grants,  come  from  the  earnings  of  the  whole 
nation.  They  are  well  endowed,  superintended  well,  and 
richly  honoured ;  their  chancellors  and  vice-chancellors  are 
men  of  distinguished  social  rank ;  they  have  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament ;  able  men  are  sought  out  for 
teachers,  professors,  heads  of  houses ;  men  of  good  ability, 
of  masterly  education,  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  finished 
gentleman ;  they  are  well  paid,  and  copiously  rewarded 
with  honours  and  social  distinction.  UentiUty  favours 
these  institutions  ;  nobility  watches  over  them,  and  royalty 
smiles  upon  them.  In  this  threefold  sunlight,  no  wonder 
that  they  thrive.  The  buildings  at  their  service  are  among 
the  most  costly  and  elegant  in  the  land ;  large  museums  are 
attached  to  them,  and  immense  Ubraries ;  evenr  printer  in 
England,  at  his  own  cost,  must  give  a  copy  of  each  book 
he  pubHshes  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  What  wealth  can 
buy,  or  artistic  genius  can  create,  is  there  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  this  powerAil  class. 

But  while  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  reckoned  the 
flower  of  the  State,  the  common  people  are  only  the  leaves, 
and  therefore  thought  of  small  importance  in  the  political 
botany  of  the  nation.  Their  education  is  amazingly 
neglected ;  is  mainly  left  to  the  accidental  piety  of  private 
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Christians,  to  the  transient  charity  of  philanthropic  men, 
or  the  "  enlightened  self-interest"  of  mechanics  and  small- 
traders,  who  now  and  then  found  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  some  small  fraction  of  the  multitude.  But  such 
institutions  are  little  favoured  by  the  Oovemment,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  dominant  class ;  gentility  does  not  frequent 
them,  nor  nobility  help  them,  nor  royalty  watch  over  to 
foster  and  to  bless.  The  Parliament,  which  voted  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  nation's  money  for  the 
queen's  horses  and  hounds,  had  but  thirty  thousand  to 
spare  for  the  education  of  her  people.  No  honour  attends 
the  educators  of  the  people ;  no  wealth  is  heaped  up  for 
them ;  no  beautiful  bmldings  are  erected  for  their  use ;  no 
great  libraries  got  ready  at  the  public  charge ;  no  costly 
buildings  are  provided.  You  wonder  at  the  colleges  and 
collegiate  churches  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge ;  at  the 
magnificence  of  public  edifices  in  London,  new  or  ancient 
—the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Bank,  the  palaces  of  royal 
and  noble  men,  the  splendour  of  the  churches — but  you  ask, 
where  are  the  school-houses  for  the  people  ?  You  go  to 
Bridewell  and  Newgate  for  the  answer.  All  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  an  aristocracy.  The  gentlemen  is 
the  type  of  the  State;  and  the  effort  of  the  State  is 
towards  producing  him.  The  people  require  only  education 
enough  to  become  the  servants  of  the  gentlemen,  and  seem 
not  to  be  valued  for  their  ovm  sake,  but  only  as  they  furnish 
pabulum  for  the  flower  of  the  oligarchy. 

In  Eome  and  England,  great  sums  have  been  given  by 
wealthy  men,  and  by  the  State  itself,  to  furnish  the  means 
of  a  theocratic  or  aristocratic  education  to  a  certain  class  ; 
and  to  produce  the  national  priests,  and  the  national  gen- 
tlemen. There  public  education  is  the  privilege  of  a  few, 
but  bought  at  the  cost  of  the  many ;  for  the  plough-boy 
in  Yorkshire,  who  has  not  culture  enough  to  read  the 
petition  for  daily  bread  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  helps  pay  the 
salary  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  the  swine-herd  in  the 
Koman  Campagna,  who  knows  nothing  of  religion,  except 
what  he  learns  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  by  seeing  the  Pope 
carried  on  men's  shoulders  into  St.  Peter's,  helps  support 
the  Propaganda  and  the  Boman  College.  The  privileged 
classes  are  to  receive  an  education  imder  the  eye  of  the 
State,  which  considers  itself  bound  to  furnish  them  the 
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means  of  a  public  education,  partly  at  the  individuaPs  cost, 
chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  public.  The  amount  of  education  de- 
pends on  three  things : — on  the  educational  attaiuments  of 
the  human  race ;  on  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  special 
nation,  enabling  it  to  avail  itself  of  that  general  attainment ; 
and  on  the  natural  powers  and  industiy  of  the  particular 
individual  in  the  nation.  Such  is  the  solidarity  of  mankind 
that  the  development  of  the  individual  thus  depends  on 
that  of  the  race,  and  the  education  of  a  priest  in  Rome,  or 
a  gentleman  in  England  is  the  resultant  of  these  three 
forces, — ^the  attainment  of  mankind,  the  power  of  the 
nation,  and  the  private  character  and  conduct  of  the  man 
himself.  Each  of  these  three  is  a  variable  and  not  a 
constant  quantity.  So  the  amount  of  education  which  a 
man  can  receive  at  Oxford  or  at  Rome  fluctuates,  and 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world  ;  but 
as  the  attainments  of  mankind  have  much  increased  within 
a  few  years,  as  the  wealth  of  England  has  increased,  and 
her  tranquillity  become  more  secure,  you  see  how  easy 
it  becomes  for  the  State  to  offer  each  gentleman  an 
amoimt  of  education  which  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible to  furnish  in  the  time  of  the  Yorks  and  the 
Lancasters. 

In  America  things  are  quite  other  and  different.  I 
speak  of  the  free  States  of  the  North ;  the  slave  States 
have  the  worst  features  of  an  oHgarchy,  combined  with  a 
theocratic  pride  of  caste,  which  generates  continual  unkind- 
ness ;  there  the  idea  of  the  State  is  found  inconsistent  with 
the  general  and  public  education  of  the  people;  it  is  as 
much  so  in  South  Carolina  as  in  England  or  Rome ;  even 
more  so,  for  the  public  and  general  culture  of  aU  is  only 
dangerous  to  a  theocracy  or  aristocracy  while  it  is  directly 
fatal  to  Slavery.  In  England,  and  still  more  in  Catholic 
Rome,  the  churches — ^themselves  a  wonderful  museum  of 
curiosities,  and  open  all  the  day  to  all  persons — ^form  an 
important  element  for  the  education  of  the  most  neglected 
class.  But  Slavery  and  education  of  the  people  are  in- 
commensurable quantities.  No  amount  of  violence  can 
be  their  common  measure.  The  republic,  where  master 
and  slave  were  equally  educated,  would  soon  be  a  red- 
republic.     The  slave-master  knows  this,  and  accordingly 
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puts  education  to  the  ban,  and  glories  in  keeping  three 
million  barbarians  in  the  land,  and,  of  course,  suffers  the 
necessary  degradation  which  comes  thereof.  But  in  the 
fipee  States  of  the  North  the  government  is  not  a  theocracy 
or  an  aristocracy ;  the  State,  in  theory,  is  not  for  the  few, 
not  even  for  the  majority,  but  for  all;  classes  are  not 
recognised,  and  therefore  not  protected  in  any  privilege. 
The  government  is  a  democracy,  the  government  of  all,  by 
all,  for  aU,  and  in  the  name  of  all.  A  man  is  bom  to  all 
the  rights  of  mankind;  all  are  bom  to  them,  so  aU  are 
equal.  Therefore,  what  the  State  pays  for,  not  only  comes 
at  the  cost  of  all,  but  must  be  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all. 
Accordingly,  as  a  theocracy  demands  the  education  of 
priests,  and  an  aristocracy  that  of  the  nobility  and  the 
gentry,  so  a  democracy  demands  the  education  of  all.  The 
aim  must  be,  not  to  make  priests  and  gentlemen  of  a  few, 
a  privileged  class,  but  to  make  men  of  all ;  that  is  to  give  a 
noraial  and  healthy  development  of  their  intellectual,  moral, 
affectional  and  religious  faculties,  to  furnish  and  instruct 
them  with  the  most  important  elementary  knowledge,  to 
extend  this  development  and  furnishing  oi  the  faculties  as 
far  as  possible. 

Institutions  must  be  founded  for  this  purpose— to  edu- 
cate all,  rich  and  poor,  men  weU-bom  with  good  abiKties, 
men  ill-bom  with  slender  natural  powers,  in  New  Eng- 
land, these  institutions  have  long  since  been  founded  at 
the  public  cost,  and  watched  over  with  paternal  care,  as 
the  ark  of  our  covenant,  the  palladium  oi  our  nation.  It 
has  been  recognised  as  a  theory,  and  practised  on  as  a  fact, 
that  all  the  property  in  the  land  is  held  by  the  State  for 
the  public  education  of  the  people,  as  it  is  for  their  defence ; 
that  property  is  amenable  to  education  as  to  military 
defence. 

In  a  democracy  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  theory, 
and  practice  prevail.  One  is  a  political  reason.  It  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  State  ;  for  each  man  that  keeps  out  of 
the  gaol  and  the  poor-house,  becomes  a  voter  at  one-and- 
twenty ;  he  may  have  some  office  of  trust  and  honour ;  the 
highest  office  is  open  before  him.  As  so  much  depends  on 
his  voting  wisely,  he  must  have  a  chance  to  qualify  him- 
self for  his  right  of  electing  and  of  being  elected.  It  is  as 
necessary,  now  in  a  democracy,  and  as  much  demanded  by 
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the  idea  thereof^  that  all  should  be  thus  qualified  by  edu- 
cation, as  it  once  was  in  a  military  State,  that  all  should 
be  bred  up  soldiers. 

The  other  is  a  philosophical  reason.  It  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individual  himself,  irrespectiye  of  the  State. 
The  man  is  a  man,  an  integer,  and  the  State  is  for  him ; 
as  well  as  a  fraction  of  the  State,  and  he  for  it.  He  has 
a  man's  rights ;  and,  however  inferior  in  might  to  any 
other  man,  bom  of  parentage  how  humble  soever,  to  no 
wealth  at  all,  with  a  body  never  so  feeble,  he  is  yet  a  man, 
and  so  equal  in  rights  to  any  other  man  bom  of  a  famous 
line,  rich  and  able ;  of  course  he  has  a  right  to  a  chance  for 
the  best  culture  which  the  educational  attainment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  render  possible 
to  any  man ;  to  so  much  thereof  as  he  has  the  inborn  power 
and  the  voluntary  industry  to  acquire.  This  conclusion  is 
getting  acted  on  in  New  England,  and  there  are  schools 
for  the  dumb  and  the  blind,  even  for  the  idiot  and  the 
convict. 

So,  then,  as  the  idea  of  our  government  demands  the 
education  of  all,  the  amoimt  of  education  must  depend  on 
the  same  three  variables  mentioned  before;  it  must  be 
as  good  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  afford.  The  democratic 
State  has  never  done  its  political  and  educational  duty, 
until  it  affords  every  man  a  chance  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  education  which  the  attainment  of  mankind 
renders  it  possible  for  the  nation,  in  its  actual  circum- 
stances, to  command,  and  the  man's  nature  and  disposition 
render  it  possible  for  him  to  take. 

Looking  at  the  matter  politically,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State,  each  man  must  have  education  enough  to 
exercise  his  rights  of  electing  and  being  elected.  It  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  amount ;  it  is  also  a  variable 
continually  increasing.  Looking  at  the  matter  philoso- 
phically, ttom  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  there  is 
no  limit  but  the  attainment  of  the  race  and  the  individual's 
capacity  for  development  and  growth.  Only  a  few  men 
will  master  all  which  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  render  attainable ;  some  will  come  short  for  lack 
of  power,  others  for  lack  of  inclination.  Make  education 
as  accessible  as  it  can  now  be  made,  as  attractive  as  the 
teachers  of  this  age  can  render  it,  the  majority  will  stiU 
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get  along  with  the  smallest  amount  that  is  possible  or 
reputable.  Only  a  few  will  strive  for  the  most  they  can 
get.  There  will  be  many  a  thousand  farmers,  traders,  and 
mechanics  in  their  various  callings,  manual  and  intellectual, 
to  a  sine:le  philosopher.  This  also  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
correspond/with  le  nature  of  man  and  his  function  on  the 
earth.  Still  all  have  the  natural  right  to  the  means  of 
education  to  this  extent,  by  fulfilling  its  condition. 

To  accomplish  this  work,  the  democratic  education  of  the 
whole  people,  with  the  aim  of  making  them  men,  we  want 
public  institutions  founded  by  the  people,  paid  for  by  the 
public  money;  institutions  well  endowed,  well  attended, 
watched  over  well,  and  proportionably  honoured ;  we  want 
teachers,  able  men,  well  disciplined,  well  paid,  and  honoured 
in  proportion  to  their  work.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  educate 
the  i)rivileged  classes,  priests  in  a  theocracy,  and  gentle- 
men  in  an  aristocracy.  Though  they  are  few  in  number, 
it  is  a  great  work ;  the  servants  thereof  are  not  too  well 
paid,  nor  too  much  held  in  esteem  in  England,  nor  in  Rome, 
nor  too  weU  furnished  with  apparatus.  But  the  public 
education  of  a  whole  people  is  a  greater  work,  far  more 
difficult,  and  g^hould  be  attended  with  corresponding  honour, 
and  watched  over  even  more  carefully  by  the  State. 

After  the  grown  men  of  any  country  have  provided  for 
their  own  physical  wants,  and  insured  the  needM  physical 
comforts,  their  most  important  business  is  to  educate 
themselves  still  further,  and  train  up  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  their  own  level.  It  is  important  to  leave  behind 
us  cultivated  lands,  houses  and  shops,  railroads  and  mills, 
hut  more  important  to  leave  behind  us  men  grown,  men 
that  are  men ;  such  are  the  seed  of  material  wealth, — ^not 
it  of  them.  The  highest  use  of  material  wealth  is  its 
educational  function. 

Now  the  attainments  of  the  human  race  increase  with 
each  generation ;  the  four  leading  nations  of  Christendom, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  within 
a  hundred  years,  have  apparently,  at  the  least,  doubled 
their  spiritual  attainments  ;  in  the  free  States  of  America, 
there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  far  beyond 
the  simultaneous  increase  of  numbers ;  so  not  only  does 
the  educational  achievement  of  mankind  become  greater 
each  age,  but  the  power  of  the  State  to  afford  each  man  a 
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better  chance  for  a  better  education  greatens  continually^ 
the  educational  ability  of  the  State  enlarging  as  those  two 
factors  get  augmented.  The  generation  now  grown  up,  is, 
therefore,  able  and  bound  to  get  a  better  culture  than 
their  fathers,  and  leave  to  their  own  children  a  chance  still 
greater. 

Each  child  of  genius,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  bom 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  learning,  as  completely  as  tlie 
first  child,  with  the  same  bodily  and  spiritual  nakedness  ; 
though  of  the  most  civilized  race,  with  six,  or  sixty 
thousands  of  years  behind  him,  he  must  begin  with  nothing 
but  himself.  Yet  such  is  the  union  of  all  mankind,  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  present  generation,  in  a  few  years  he 
will  learn  all  that  memkind  has  learned  in  its  long  history ; 
next  go  beyond  that,  discovering  and  creating  anew ;  and 
then  draw  up  to  the  same  height  the  new  generation, 
which  will  presently  surpass  him. 

A  man's  education  never  ends,  but  there  are  two  periods 
thereof,  qtiite  dissimilar,  the  period  of  the  boy,  and  that  of 
the  man  Education  in  geneml  is  the  developing  and  in- 
structing  the  faculties,  and  is,  therefore,  the  same  in  kind 
to  both  man  and  boy,  though  it  may  be  brought  about  by 
diflferent  forces.  The  education  of  the  boy,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  institutions,  and  conscious  modes  of  action, 
must  be  so  modified  as  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  infiuences 
which  wiU  surround  him  when  he  is  a  man ;  otherwise,  his 
training  will  not  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  new  forces 
he  meets,  and  so  will  fail  of  the  end  of  making  him  a  man. 
I  pass  over  the  influence  of  the  family,  and  of  nature, 
wluch  do  not  belong  to  my  present  theme.  In  America, 
the  public  education  of  men  is  chiefly  influenced  by  four 
great  powers,  which  I  will  call  educational  forces,  and 
which  correspond  to  four  modes  of  national  activity : — 

I.  The  political  action  of  the  people,  represented  by  the 
State 

II.  The  industrial  action  of  the  people,  represented  by 
Business.  tr^t        t  j 

III.  The  ecclesiastical  action  of  the  people,  represented 
by  the  Church. 

IV.  The  literary  action  of  the  people,  represented  by 
the  Press. 
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I  now  purposely  name  them  in  this  order^  though  I 
shall  presently  refer  to  them  several  times,  and  m  a 
different  succession.  These  forces  act  on  the  people,  mak- 
ing us  such  men  as  we  are;  they  act  indirectly  on  the 
child  before  he  comes  to  consciousness;  directly,  after- 
wards, but  most  powerftJly  on  the  man.  What  is  com- 
monly and  technically  called  education — the  development 
and  instruction  of  the  faculties  of  children,  is  only  pre- 
paratory ;  the  scholastic  education  of  the  boy  is  but  intro- 
ductory to  the  practical  education  of  the  man.  It  is  only 
this  preparatory  education  of  the  children  of  the  people 
that  is  the  work  of  the  schoolmasters.  Their  business  is 
to  give  the  child  such  a  development  of  his  faculties,  and 
such  furniture  of  preliminary  knowledge,  that  he  can 
secure  the  influence  of  all  these  educational  forces,  appre- 
ciating and  enhancing  the  good,  withstanding,  counter- 
acting, and  at  last  ending  the  evil  thereof,  and  so  continue 
his  education ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  can  work  in 
one  or  more  of  those  modes  of  activity,  serving  himself  and 
mankind,  poKticaUy  by  the  State,  ecclesiastically  by  the 
church,  literally  by  the  press,  or,  at  any  rate,  industrially 
by  his  business.  To  give  children  the  preparatory  edu- 
ition  necessary  for  t&s  fourfold  recepti^it^-,  or  Jtivity, 
we  need  three  classes  of  public  institutions : 

I.  Free  common  schools. 

II.  Free  high  schools. 

III.  Free  colleges. 

Of  these  I  will  presently  speak  in  detail,  but  now,  for 
the  sake  of  shortness,  let  me  call  them  all  collectively  by 
their  generic  name — ^the  school.  It  is  plain  the  teachers 
who  work  by  this  instrument  ought  to  understand  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  four  educational  forces  which  work  on 
men  grown,  in  order  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  receive  the 
good  thereof,  and  withstand  the  evil.  So  then  let  us  look 
a  moment  at  the  character  of  these  educational  forces,  and 
see  what  they  offer  us,  and  what  men  they  are  likely  to 
make  of  their  unconscious  pupils.  Let  us  look  at  the  good 
qualities  first,  and  next  at  the  evil. 

It  is  plain  that  business,  the  press,  and  poUtics  all  tend 
to  promote  a  great  activity  of  body  and  mind.  In  business, 
the  love  of  gain,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our  practical 
men  in  all  departments,  their  industry,  thrift,  and  fore- 
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cast,  stimulate  men  to  great  exertions,  and  produce  a  con- 
sequent development  of  the  faculties  called  out.  Social 
distinction  depends  almost  wholly  on  wealth ;  that  never  is 
accumulated  oy  mere  manual  industry,  such  is  the  present 
constitution  of  society,  but  it  is  acquired  by  the  higher 
forms  of  industry,  in  which  the  powers  of  nature  serve  the 
man,  or  he  avails  himseK  of  the  creations  of  mere  manual 
toil.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  pressure  towards  the 
higher  modes  of  industry  for  the  sake  of  money;  of 
course,  a  constant  effort  to  be  qualified  for  them.  So  in 
the  industrial  departments  the  mind  is  more  active  than 
the  hand.  Accordingly  it  has  come  to  pass  that  most  of 
the  brute  labour  of  the  free  States  is  done  by  cattle,  or  by 
the  forces  of  nature — ^wind,  water,  fire — ^which  we  have 
harnessed  by  our  machinery,  and  set  to  work.  In  New 
England  most  of  the  remaining  work  which  requires  little 
intelligence  is  done  by  Irishmen,  who  are  getting  a  better 
culture  by  that  very  work.  Men  see  the  industrial  handi- 
work of  the  North,  and  wonder ;  they  do  not  always  see 
the  industrial  head-work,  which  precedes,  directs,  and 
causes  it  all ;  they  seldom  see  the  complex  forces  of  which 
this  enterprise  and  progress  are  the  resultant. 

There  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  sluggards.  Business 
now  takes  the  same  place  in  the  education  of  the  people 
that  was  once  held  by  war ;  it  stimulates  activity,  promotes 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  nation  with  nation ; 
assembling  men  in  masses,  it  elevates  their  temperature,  so 
to  say ;  it  leads  to  new  and  better  forms  of  organization ; 
it  excites  men  to  invention,  so  that  thereby  we  are  con- 
tinually acquiring  new  power  over  the  elements,  peacefully 
annexing  to  our  domain  new  provinces  of  nature — water, 
wind,  fire,  lightning — setting  them  to  do  our  work,  multi- 
plying the  comforts  of  life,  and  setting  free  a  great  amount 
of  human  time.  It  is  not  at  all  destructive ;  not  merely 
conservative,  but  continually  creates  anew.  Its  creative 
agent  is  not  brute  force,  but  educated  mind.  A  man's 
trade  is  always  his  teacher,  and  industry  keeps  a  college 
for  mankind,  much  of  our  instruction  coming  through  our 
hands;  with  us,  where  the  plough  is  commonly  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  owns  the  land  it  frirrows,  business 
affords  a  better  education  than  in  most  other  countries, 
and  develops  higher  qualities  of  mind.   There  is  a  marked 
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difference  In  this  respect  between  the  North  and  South. 
There  was  never  before  such  industry,  such  intense  activity 
of  head  and  hand  in  any  nation  in  a  time  of  peace. 

The  press  encourages  the  same  activity,  enterprise,  per- 
seyerance.  Both  of  these  encourage  generosity;  neither 
honours  the  miser,  who  gets  for  the  sake  of  getting,  or 
"starves,  cheats,  and  pilfers  to  enrich  an  heir  ;**  he  does 
not  die  respectably  in  J^oston,  who  dies  rich  and  bequeaths 
nothing  to  any  noble  public  charity.  It  encourages  in- 
dustry which  accumulates  with  the  usual  honesty,  and  for 
a  rather  generous  use. 

The  press  furnishes  us  with  books  exceedingly  cheap. 
We  manufacture  literature  cheaper  than  any  nation  except 
the  Chinese.  Even  the  best  books,  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  thought,  are  within  the  reach  of  an  industrious 
farmer  or  mechanic,  if  half-a-dozen  families  combine  for 
that  purpose.  The  educational  power  of  a  few  good  books 
scattered  through  a  community  is  well  known. 

Then  the  press  circulates,  cheap  and  wide,  its  news* 
papers,  emphatically  the  literature  of  men  who  read  no- 
thmg  else  ;  they  convey  intelligence  from  all  |)arts  of  the 
world,  and  broaden  the  minds  of  home-keepmg  youths, 
who  need  not  now  have  homely  wits. 

The  State  also  promotes  activity,  enterprise,  hardi- 
hood, perseverance,  and  thrift.  The  American  Govern- 
ment IS  eminently  distinguished  by  these  five  qualities. 
The  form  of  government  stimulates  patriotism,  each  man 
has  a  share  in  the  public  lot.  The  theocracies,  monarchies, 
and  aristocracies  of  old  time  have  produced  good  and 
great  examples  of  patriotism,  in  the  few  or  the  many ;  but 
the  nobler  forms  of  love  of  country,  of  self-denial  and 
disinterested  zeal  for  its  sake,  are  left  for  a  democracy  to 
bring  to  light. 

Here  all  men  are  voters,  and  all  great  questions  are^ 
apparently  and  in  theory,  left  to  the  decision  of  ^the  whole 
people.  This  popular  form  of  government  is  a  great  in- 
strument in  developing  and  instructing  the  mind  of  the 
nation.  It  helps  extend  and  intensify  the  intelligent 
activity  which  is  excited  by  business  and  the  press.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions  that,  in  the  free 
States,  we  have  produced  the  greatest  degree  of  national 
unity  of  action,  with  the  smallest  restriction  of  personal 
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freedom^  liaye  reconciled  national  unity  with  indiyidnal 
yariely ,  not  seeking  uniformity ;  thus  room  is  left  for  as 
much  indiyidualism  as  a  man  chooses  to  take;  a  vast 
power  of  talent,  enterprise,  and  invention  is  left  free  for  its 
own  work.  Elsewhere,  save  in  En^land^  this  is  latent, 
kept  down  by  government.  Since  tnis  power  is  educated 
and  has  nothing  to  hold  it  back;  since  so  much  brute 
work  is  done  by  cattle  and  the  forces  of  nature,  now 
domesticated  and  put  in  harness,  and  much  time  is  left 
free  for  thought,  more  intelligence  is  demanded,  more 
activity,  and  tiie  citizens  of  the  free  States  have  become 
the  most  active,  enterprising,  and  industrious  people  in 
the  world ;  the  most  inventive  in  material  work. 

In  aU  these  three  forms  of  action  there  is  much  to  stir 
men  to  love  of  distinction.  The  career  is  open  to  talent, 
to  industry ;  open  to  every  man ;  the  career  of  letters, 
business,  and  politics.  Our  rich  men  were  poor  men ;  our 
famous  men  came  of  sires  else  not  heard  of.  The  laurel, 
the  dollar,  the  office,  and  the  consequent  social  distinction 
of  men  successful  in  letters,  business,  and  politics, — these 
excite  the  obscure  or  needy  youth  to  great  exertions,  and 
he  cannot  sleep ;  emulation  wakes  him  early,  and  keeps 
him  late  astir.  Behind  him,  scattering  '^  the  rear  of  dark- 
ness,'' stalk  poverty  and  famine,  gaunt  and  ugly  forms, 
with  scorpion  whip  to  urge  the  tardier,  idler  man.  The 
intense  ambition  for  money,  for  political  power,  and  the 
social  results  they  bring,  keeps  men  on  the  alert.  So 
ambition  rises  early,  and  works  with  diligence  that  never 
tires. 

The  Church,  embracing  all  the  churches  under  that 
name,  cultivates  the  memoiy  of  men,  and  teaches  rever- 
ence for  the  past ;  it  helps  xeep  activity  from  wandering 
into  unpopular  forms  of  wickedness  or  of  tmbelief .  Men 
who  have  the  average  intelligence,  goodness,  and  piety,  it 
keeps  from  slipping  back,  thus  blocking  to  reanvard  the 
wheels  of 'society,  so  that  the  ascent  gained  shall  not  be 
lost ;  men  who  have  less,  than  this  average  it  urges  for- 
ward, addressing  them  in  the  name  of  God,  encouraging 
by  hope  of  heaven,  and  driving  with  fear  of  hell.  It  turns 
the  thought  of  the  people  towards  God ;  it  sets  before  us 
some  facts  in  the  life,  and  some  parts  of  the  doctrine,  of 
the  noblest  One  who  ever  wore  the  form  of  man,  bidding 
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ns  worship  Him.  The  eodesiastlcal  worship  of  Jesns  of 
Nazareth  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  in  the  American 
church.  It  has  the  Sunday  and  the  institution  of  preach- 
ing under  its  control.  A  body  of  disciplined  men  are  its 
eefrants ;  they  praise  the  OKlinary  virtues ;  oppose  and 
condemn  the  unpopular  forms  of  error  and  of  sm.  Petty 
vice,  the  vice  of  low  men,  in  low  places,  is  sure  of  their 
lash.  They  promote  patriotism  in  its  common  form.  In- 
directly, they  excite  social  and  industrial  rivalry,  and 
favour  the  love  of  money  by  the  honour  they  bestow  upon 
the  rich  and  successful.  But  at  the  same  time  they  temper 
it  a  little,  sometimes  telling  men,  as  business  or  the  State 
does  not,  that  there  is  in  man  a  conscience,  affection  for 
his  brother-man,  and  a  soul  which  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone;  no,  not  by  wealth,  office,  fame,  and  social  rank. 
They  tell  us,  also,  of  eternity,  where  worldly  distinctions, 
except  of  orthodox  and  heterodox,  are  forgotten,  where 
wealth  is  of  no  avail ;  they  bid  us  remember  God. 

Such  are  the  good  things  of  these  great  national  forces ; 
the  good  things  which  in  this  fourfold  way  we  are  teaching 
ourselves.  The  nation  is  a  monitorial  school,  wonderMly 
contrived  for  the  education  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  by  the  forethought  of  men  that  the  Ame- 
rican democracy  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  practical 
school  for  the  ^ucation  of  the  human  race.  This  result 
formed  no  part  of  our  plan,  and  is  not  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  it  comes  of  the  fore- 
thought of  God,  and  is  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Universe. 

Now  each  of  these  educational  forces  has  certain  de- 
fects, negative  evils,  and  certain  vices,  positive  evils,  which 
tend  to  misdirect  the  nation,  and  so  hinder  the  general 
education  of  the  people :  of  these,  also,  let  me  speak  in 
detaiL 

The  State  appeals  to  force,  not  to  justice ;  this  is  its 
last  appeal ;  the  force  of  muscles  aided  by  force  of  mind, 
instructed  by  modem  science  in  the  art  to  kill.  The  nation 
appeals  to  force  in  the  settlement  of  affairs  out  of  its 
borders.  We  have  lately  seen  an  example  of  this,  when 
we  commenced  war  against  a  feeble  nation,  who,  in  that 
special  emergency,  had  right  on  her  side,  about  as  em- 
phatically as  the  force  was  on  our  side.    The  immediate 
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success  of  the  enterprise,  the  popular  distmctioii  acquired 
by  some  of  the  leaders,  the  high  honour  bestowed  on  one 
.of  its  heroes, — all  this  makes  the  lesson  of  injustice  attrac- 
tiye.  Xi  may  be  that  a  similar  experiment  will  again  be 
tried,  and  doubtless  with  liket  success.  Certainly  there  is 
no  natio^  this  side  of  the  water  which  can  withstand  the 
enterprise,  the  activity,  the  invention,  industry,  and  per- 
severance of  a  people  so  united,  and  yet  so  &ee  and  intel- 
liffent.  Another  successM  injustice  of  this  character,  on 
a  large  scale,  will  make  right  still  less  regarded,  and  might 
honoured  yet  more. 

The  force  we  employ  out  of  our  borders,  might  opposed 
to  right,  we  employ  also  at  home  against  our  bretiiren, 
and  keep  three  millions  of  them  in  bondage ;  we  watch 
for  opportunities  to  extend  the  institution  of  Slavery  oyer 
soil  unpolluted  by  that  triple  curse,  and  convert  the  Con- 
stitution, the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  into  an  instru- 
ment for  the  defence  of  Slavery. 

The  men  we  honour  politically,  by  choosing  them  to 
offices  in  the  State,  are.  commonly  men  of  extraordinary 
force,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  only  of  extraordinary  luck,  but 
of  oilly  ordinary  justice ;  men  who,  perhaps,  Lye  i^d 
in  the  heroic  degree,  but  conscience  of  the  most  vulgar 
pattern.  They  are  to  keep  the  law  of  the  United  States 
when  it  is  wholly  hostile  to  the  law  of  the  universe^  to 
the  everlasting  justice  of  God. 

I  am  not  sp^iking  to  politicians,  professional  represen- 
tatives of  the  State ;  not  speaking  for  political  effect ;  not 
of  the  State  as  a  political  machine  for  the  government  of 
the  people.  X  am  speaking  to  teachers,  for  an  educational 
purpose  ;  of  the  State  as  an  educational  machine,  as  one  of 
the  great  forces  for  the  spiritual  development  of  the  people. 
Now,  by  this  preference  of  force  and  postponement  of 
justice  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  selection  of  men  for 
office,  with  its  wealth,  and  rank,  and  honour,  by  keeping 
the  law  of  the  land  to  the  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  it 
is  plain  we  are  teaching  ourselves  to  love  wrong;  at  least  to 
be  insensible  to  the  right.  What  we  practise  on  a  national 
scale  as  a  people,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  wrong  when  prac- 
tised on  a  personal  scale,  by  this  man  and  that. 

The  patriotism,  also,  which  the  State  nurses,  is  little 
more  tha^i  that  Old  Testament  patriotism  which  loves 
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your  counlnTmeii,  and  hates  tHe  stranger ;  the  affection 
which  the  Old  Testament  attributes  to  Jehoyah,  and  which 
makes  Him  say,  "  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau ; "  a 
patriotism  which  supports  our  country  in  the  wrong  as 
readily  as  in  the  right,  and  is  glad  to  keep  one-sixth  part  of 
the  nation  in  bondage  without  hope.  It  is  not  a  patriotism 
which,  beginning  here,  loves  all  the  children  of  God ;  but 
one  that  robs  the  Mexican,  enslaves  the  AMcan,  and  exter- 
minates the  Indian. 

These  are  among  the  greater  evils  taught  us  by  the 
political  action  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  If  you  look  at 
the  action  of  the  chief  pohtical  parties,  you  see  no  more 
respect  for  justice  in  the  politics  of  either  party  than  in 
the  politics  of  the  nation,  the  resultant  of  both ;  no  more 
respect  for  riffht  abroad,  or  at  home.  One  party  aims  dis* 
tm^vely  at  preservinTthe  property  alread^uired ;  its 
chief  concern  is  for  that,  its  sympathy  there;  where  its 
treasure  is,  is  also  its  h^u*t.  It  legislates,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  more  for  accumulated  wealth  than  for  the 
labouring  man  who  now  accumuktes.  This  paj^y  goes  for 
the  dollar ;  the  other  for  the  majority,  and  aims  at  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nmnber,  leaving  the  good  of 
the  smaller  number  to  most  uncertain  mercies.  Neither 
party  seems  to  aim  at  justice,  which  protects  both  the 
wealth  that  labour  has  piled  up,  and  the  labourer  who  now 
creates  it ;  justice,  which  is  the  point  of  morals  common  to 
man  and  God,  where  the  interests  of  all  men,  abroad  and 
at  home,  electing  and  elected,  greatest  number  and  smallest 
munber,  exactly  balance.  Fsusehood,  fraud,  a  willingness 
to  deceive,  a  desire  for  the  power  and  distinction  of  office, 
a  readiness  to  use  base  means  in  obtaining  office — ^these 
vices  are  sown  with  a  pretty  even  hand  upon  both  parties, 
and  epring  up  with  such  blossoms  and  such  a  fruitage  as 
we  all  see.  The  third  political  party  has  not  been  long 
enough  in  existence  to  develop  any  distinctive  vices  of  its 
own. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  public  or  private  character  of 
the  politicians  who  direct  the  State;  no  doubt  that  is  a 
powerful  element  in  our  national  education ;  but  as  a  class, 
they  seem  no  better  and  no  worse  than  merchants,  me- 
chanics, ministers,  and  farmers,  as  a  class;  so  in  their 
influence  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  only  their  personal 
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character  ceases  to  be  private,  and  becomes  a  public  force 
in  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  churches  have  the  same  faults  as  the  State.  There 
is  the  same  postponement  of  justice  and  preference  of  force ; 
the  same  neglect  of  the  law  of  God  in  their  zeal  for  the 
statutes  of  men;  the  same  crouching  to  dollars  or  to 
numbers.  However,  in  the  churches  these  faults  appear 
negatively,  rather  than  as  an  affirmation.  The  worldliness 
of  the  church  is  not  open,  self-conscious,  and  avowed ;  it  is 
not,  as  a  general  thmg,  that  human  injustice  is  openly 
defended,  but  rather  justice  goes  by  default.  But  it  the 
churches  do  not  positively  support  and  teach  injustice,  as 
the  State  certainly  does,  they  do  not  teach  the  opposite,  and, 
so  far  as  that  goes,  are  allies  of  the  State  in  its  evil  in- 
fluence. The  fact  that  the  churches,  as  such,  did  not  oppose 
the  war,  and  do  not  oppose  Slavery,  its  continuance  or  its 
extension— nay,  that  they  are  often  found  its  apologists  and 
defenders,  seldom  its  opponents  ;  that  they  not  only  pervert 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  to  its  defence,  but  wrest 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  justify  it;  the  fact*  that 
they  cannot,  certainly  do  not,  correct  the  particularism  of 
the  political  parties,  the  love  of  wealth  in  one,  of  mere 
majorities  in  the  other ;  that  they  know  no  patriotism  not 
bounded  by  their  country,  none  co-extensive  with  rfiankind ; 
that  they  cannot  resist  the  vice  of  party  spirit— these  are 
real  proofs  that  the  church  is  but  the  ally  of  the  State  in 
this  evil  influence. 

But  the  church  has  also  certain  specific  faults  of  its  own. 
It  teaches  injustice  by  continually  referring  to  the  might 
of  God,  not  His  justice  ;  to  His  ability  and  will  to  damn 
mankind,  not  aslong  if  He  has  the  right  ?  It  teaches  that 
in  virtue  of  His  infinite  power,  He  is  not  amenable  to 
infinite  justice  and  to  infinite  love.  Thus,  while  the  State 
teaches,  in  the  name  of  expediency  and  by  practice,  that 
the  strong  may  properly  be  the  tyrants  of  the  weak,  the 
mighty  nation  over  the  feeble,  the  strong  race  over  the 
inferior,  that  the  Government  may  dispense  with  right  at 
home  and  abroad — ^the  church,  as  theory  in  Christ's  name, 
teaches  that  God  may  repudiate  His  own  justice  and  His 
own  love. 

The  churches  have  little  love  of  truth,  as  such,  only  of 
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its  uses.  It  most  be  such  a  truth  as  they  can  use  for  their 
purposes ;  canonized  truth ;  truth  long  known ;  that  alone 
is  acceptable,  and  called  ^*  religious  truth ;''  all  else  is 
"  profane  and  carnal/'  as  the  reason  which  discovers  it. 
They  represent  the  average  intelligence  of  society ;  hence, 
while  keeping  the  old,  they  welcome  not  the  new.  They 
promote  only  popular  forms  of  truth,  popular  in  all  Chris- 
tendom, or  m  their  special  sect.  They  lead  in  no  intel- 
lectual reforms ;  thev  xunder  the  leaders.  Negatively  and 
positively,  they  teach,  that  to  believe  what  is  clerically  told 
you  in  the  name  of  religion,  is  better  than  firee,  impartial 
search  after  the  truth.  They  dishonour  free  thinking,  and 
venerate  constrained  believing.  When  the  clergy  doubt, 
they  seldom  give  men  audience  of  their  dpubt.  Few 
scientific  men,  not  clerical,  believe  the  Bible  account  of 
creation, — ^the  universe  made  in  six  days,  and  but  a  few 
thousand  years  ago,— or  that  of  the  formation  of  woman, 
and  of  the  delude.  Some  clerical  men  still  believe  these 
venerable  traditions,  spite  of  the  science  of  the  times ;  but 
the  clerical  men  who  have  no  futh  in  these  stories  not  only 
leave  the  people  to  think  them  true  and  miraculously 
taught,  but  encourage  men  in  the  belief,  and  calumniate 
the  men  of  science  who  look  the  universe  fairly  in  the  &ce, 
and  report  the  facts  as  they  find  them. 

The  church  represents  only  the  popular  morality,  not  any 
high  and  aboriginal  virtue.  It  represents  not,  the  con- 
science of  human  nature,  reflecting  the  universal  and 
unchangeable  moral  laws  of  God,  touched  and  beautified 
by  His  love,  but  only  the  conscience  of  human  history, 
reflecting  the  circumstances  man  has  passed  by,  and  the 
institutions  he  has  built  along  the  stream  of  time.  So, 
while  it  denounces  unpopular  sins,  vices  below  the  average 
rice  of  society,  it  denounces  also  impopular  excellence, 
which  is  above  the  average  virtue  of  society.  It  blocks 
the  wheels  rearward,  and  the  car  of  humanity  does  not 
roll  down  hill ;  but  it  blocks  them  forward  also.  No  great 
moral  movement  of  the  age  is  at  all  dependent  directly  on 
the  church  for  its  birth ;  very  little  for  its  development. 
It  is  in  spite  of  the  church  tiiat  reforms  go  forward ;  it 
holds  the  curb  to  check  more  than  the  rein  to  guide.  In 
morals,  as  in  science,  the  church  is  on  the  anti-liberal  side, 
afraid  of  progress,  against  movement,  loving  ^*  yet  a  little 
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sleep,  a  little  slumber ;''  conservatiTe  and  chilling,  like  ice; 
not  creative,  nor  even  quickening,  as  water.  It  dofEs  to 
use  and  wont;  has  small  confidence  in  human  nature, 
much  in  a  few  facts  of  human  history.  It  aims  to  separate 
piety  from  goodness,  her  natural  and  heaven-appointed 
spouse,  and  marry  her  to  bigotry,  in  joyless  and  unprofit- 
able wedlock.  The  church  does  not  leaa  men  to  the  deep 
springs  of  human  nature,  fed  ever  from  the  far  heights  of 
toe  Divine  nature,  whence  flows  that  river  of  God,  full  of 
living  water,  where  weary  souls  may  drink  perennial 
suppty*.  While  it  keeps  us  from  falling  back,  it  does  Utile 
directly  to  advance  mankind.  In  common  with  the  State, 
this  priest  and  Levite  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  least 
developed  classes  of  society,  leaving  the  slave,  the  pauper, 
Imd  the  criminal  to  their  fate,  hastening  to  strike  hands 
with  the  thriving  or  the  rich. 

These  faidts  are  shared  in  the  main  by  all  sects ;  some 
have  them  in  the  common,  and  some  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  but  none  is  so  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  to 
need  emphatic  rebuke,  or  to  deserve  a  special  exemption 
from  the  charge.  Such  are  the  faults  of  the  church  of 
every  land,  and  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  Uke  the  State,  it  can  only  represent  the  average  of 
mankind. 

I  am  not  speaking  to  clergymen,  professioBal  represen- 
tatives of  the  church,  not  of  tne  church  as  an  ecclesiastical 
machine  for  keeping  and  extending  certain  opinions  and 
symbols;  not  for  an  ecclesiastical  purpose;  I  speak  to 
teachers,  for  an  educational  purpose,  of  the  church  as  an 
educational  machine,  one  of  the  great  forces  for  the  q>iritttal 
development  of  the  people. 

The  business  of  the  land  has  also  certain  vices  of  its 
own ;  while  it  promotes  the  virtues  I  have  named  before, 
it  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  highest  form  of  character. 
It  does  not  promote  justice  and  humanity,  as  one  coidd 
wish ;  it  does  not  lead  the  employer  to  help  the  operatiye 
as  a  man,  only  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  merely  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  average  merchant  cares  little  whether  his 
ship  brings  cloth  and  cotton,  or  opium  and  rum.  The 
average  capitalist  does  not  wish  the  stock  of  his  manu- 
facturing company  divided  into  small  shares,  so  that  the 
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^yperatiyes  can  inyest  their  savings  therein  and  have  a 
portion  of  the  large  dividends  of  the  rich ;  nor  does  he 
care  whether  he  takes  a  mortgage  on  a  ship  or  a  negro  slave, 
nor  whether  his  houses  are  rented  for  sober  dwellings  or  for 
dronkeries ;  whetherthe  State  hires  his  money  to  bmld  har- 
boun  at  home,  or  destroy  them  abroad.     The  ordinary 
Buum&cturer  is  as  ready  to  make  cannons  and  cannon-balls 
to  serve  in  a  war  which  he  knows  is  mrjust,  as  to  cast  his 
ifon  into  mill-wheels,  or  forge  it  into  anchors.  The  common 
&rmer  does  not  care  whether  his  barley  feeds  poultry  for 
the  table,  or,  made  into  beer,  breeds  drunkards  for  the 
almshouse  and  the  gaol;    asks  not  whether  his  rye  and 
potatoes  become  the  bread  of  life,  or,  distilled  into  whisky, 
^^  deadly  poison  to  men  and  women.     He  cares  little  if 
the  man  he  hires  become  more  mi^ly  or  not ;  he  only  asks 
^^  to  be  a  good  tool.     Whips  for  the  backs  of  negro 
^ves  are  made,  it  is  said,  in  Connecticut,  with  as  little 
J^^tnpunction  as  JBibles  are  printed  there ;  "  made  to  order," 
^^  the  same  purpose — ^for  the  dollar.     The  majority  of 
^^acksmiths  would  as  soon  forge  fetter-chains  to  endave 
^Ae  innocent  limbs  of  a  brother  man,  as  draught-chains  for 
^^n.     Christian  mechanics  and  pious  young  women,  who 
^ould  not  hurt  the  hair  of  an  innocent  head,  have  I  seen 
^t  Springfield,  making  swords  to  slaughter  the  innocent 
^tizens  of  Yera  Cruz  and  Jalapa.   The  ships  of  respectable 
^en  carry  rum  to  intoxicate  the  savages  of  Africa,  powder 
^d  balls  to  shoot  them  with ;  they  carry  opium  to  the 
Chinese ;  nay,  Christian  slaves  fromBichmond  and  Baltimore 
to  New  Orleans  and  Gulveston.    In  all  commercial  countries 
the  average  vice  of  the  age  is  mixed  up  with  the  industry 
of  the  age,  and  unconsciously  men  learn  the  wickedness 
long  intrenched  in  practical  hfe.     It  is  thought  industrial 
operations  are  not  amenable  to  the  moral  law,  only  to  the 
law  of  trade.     "  Let  the  supply  follow  the  demand,"  is 
the  maxim.     A  man  who  makes  as  practical  a  use  of  the 
golden  rule  as  of  Ins  yard-stick,  is  still  an  exception  in  all 
departments  of  business. 

Even  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  parts  of 
America,  money  accumidates  in  large  masses  ;  now  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual,  now  of  a  corporation.  This  money 
becomes  an  irresponsible  power,  acting  by  the  laws,  but  yet 
above  them.    It  is  wielded  by  a  few  men,  to  whom  it  gives 
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a  higli  social  position,  and  consequent  political  power. 
They  use  this  tnple  form  of  influence — pecuniary ,  social^  and 
political — ^in  the  spirit  of  commerce,  not  of  humanity,  not 
for  the  interest  of  mankind ;  thus  the  spirit  of  trade  comes 
into  the  State.  Hence  it  is  not  tiiought  wrong  in  politics 
to  buy  a  man,  more  than  in  commerce  to  buy  a  ship ;  hence 
the  rights  of  a  man,  or  a  nation,  are  looked  on  as  articles 
of  trade,  to  be  sold,  bartered,  and  pledged;  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  we  have  heaTCl  a  mass  of  men, 
more  numerous  than  all  our  citizens  seventy  years  ago, 
estimated  as  worth  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

In  most  countries  business  comes  more  closely  into  contact 
with  men  than  the  State,  or  the  church,  or  the  press,  and 
is  a  more  potent  educator.  Here  it  not  only  does  this,  but 
controls  the  other  three  forces,  which  are  mainly  instru- 
ments of  this ;  hence  this  form  of  evil  is  more  dangerous 
than  elsewhere,  for  there  is  no  power  organized  to  resist  it 
as  in  England  or  Home ;  so  it  subtly  penetrates  every- 
where, bidding  you  place  the  accidents  before  the  substance 
of  manhood,  and  value  money  more  than  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  qualities  of  the  press,  the 
books  it  multiplies,  and  the  great  service  it  renders,  it  also 
has  certain  vices  of  its  own.  From  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  greater  part  of  literature  represents  only  the 
pubuc  opinion  of  the  time.  It  must  therefore  teach  defer- 
ence to  that,  not  deference  to  truth  and  justice.  It  is 
only  the  eminent  literature  which  can  do  more  than  this ; 
books,  which  at  first  fall  into  few  hands,  though  fit,  and 
like  the  acorns  sown  with  the  mulleins  and  the  clover,  des- 
tined to  germinate  but  slowly,  long  to  be  overtopped  by  an 
ephemeral  crop,  at  last,  after  half  a  hundred  years,  shall 
mature  their  own  fruit  for  other  generations  of  men.  The 
current  literature  of  this  age  only  popularizes  the  thought 
of  the  eminent  literature  of  the  past.  Ghreat  good  certainly 
comes  from  this,  but  also  great  evil. 

Of  all  literature,  the  newspapers  come  most  into  contact 
with  men — ^they  are  the  literature  of  the  people,  read  by- 
such  as  read  nothing  else ;  read  also  by  such  as  read  all 
things  beside.  Taken  in  the  mass,  they  contain  littie  to 
elevate  men  above  the  present  standard.  The  political 
journals  have  the  general  vice  of  our  politics,  and  the  spe- 
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cial  faults  of  the  particular  party ;  the  theological  journals 
liave  the  common  failings  of  the  churchy  intensified  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  sects  they  belong  to ;  the  commercial  joomals 
represent  the  bad  qnaHties  of  business.  Put  all  three  to- 
gether, and  it  is  not  their  aim  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
trath,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  nor  to  promote  justice, 
tlie  whole  of  lustice,  and  nothing  but  lustice.  The  popular 
literature  helpB  brbg  to  conscWjs  the  aentime^t^and 
ideas  which  prevail  in  the  State,  the  church,  and  busi- 
ness. It  brings  those  sentiments  and  ideas  intimately  into 
comiection  wim  men,  magnetizing  them  with  the  good  and 
ill  of  those  three  powers,  out  it  does  little  directly  to  pro- 
mote a  higher  form  of  human  character. 

So,  notwithstanding  the  good  influence  of  these  four 
modes  of  national  activity  in  educating  the  grown  men  of 
America,  they  yet  do  not  afford  the  highest  teaching  which 
the  people  require,  to  realize  individiially  the  idea  of  a  man, 
and  jointly  that  of  a  democracy.  The  iState  does  not  teach 
perfect  rnstice ;  the  church  does  not  teach  that,  or  love  of 
truth.  "^Business  does  not  teach  perfect  morality ;  and  the 
average  literature,  which  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  mil- 
lion, teaches  men  to  respect  public  opinion  more  than  the 
word  of  God,  which  transcends  that.  Thus,  these  four 
teach  only  the  excellence  already  organized  or  incorporated 
in  the  laws,  the  theology,  the  customs,  and  the  books  of 
the  land.  I  cannot  but  tiiink  these  four  teachers  are  less 
deficient  here  than  in  other  lands,  and  have  excellences  of 
their  own,  but  the  faidts  mentioned  are  inseparable  from 
such  institutions.  An  institution  is  an  organized  thought ; 
of  course,  no  institution  can  represent  a  truth  which  is  too 
new  or  too  high  for  the  existing  organizations,  yet  that  is 
the  truth  which  it  is  desirable  to  teach.  So  there  will 
always  be  exceptional  men,  with  more  justice,  truth,  and 
love  than  is  represented  by  the  institutions  of  the  time, 
who  seem  therefore  hostile  to  these  institutions,  which 
they  seek  to  improve,  and  not  destroy.  Contemporary 
witn  the  priests  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  the  prophets 
thereof,  antithetic  to  one  another  as  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  but,  like  them,  both  necessary  to  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  orbs  in  heaven,  and  the  even 
poise  of  the  world. 

In  Home  and  in  England  the  idea  of  a  theocracy  and  an 
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aristocracy  lias  become  a  fact  in  the  institutions  of  tKe 
land,  which  accordingly  favour  the  formation  of  priests 
and  gentlemen.  The  t^hers  of  the  educated  class,  there- 
fore, may  trust  to  the  machinery  already  established  to  do 
their  work,  only  keeping  off  the  spirit  of  the  age  which 
would  make  innovations;  and  such  is  the  respectability 
and  popular  esteem  of  the  institutions,  that  this  is  done 
easier  than  men  think,  bv  putting  an  exceptional  book  in 
the  index  at  Rome,  or  m  the  academical  fire  at  Oxford. 
But  here,  the  idea  of  a  democracy  is  by  no  means  so  well 
established  and  organized  in  institutions.  It  is  new ;  and, 
while  a  theocrat  and  an  aristocrat  are  respected  everywhere, 
a  democrat  k  held  in  suspicion ;  accordingly,  to  mate  men, 
the  teacher  cannot  trust  his  educational  machinerv,  he 
must  make  it,  and  invent  anew  as  well  as  turn  his  mul. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  plain  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  give  the 
children  what  they  will  most  want  when  they  become  men  ; 
such  an  intellectual  and  moral  development  that  they  can 
appreciate  and  receive  the  good  influence  of  these  four 
educational  forces,  and  withstand,  resist,  and  exterminate 
the  evil  thereof.  In  the  schools  of  a  democracy,  which  are 
to  educate  the  people  and  make  them  men,  you  need  more 
aboriginal  virtue  than  in  the  schools  of  an  aristocracy  or  a 
theocracy,  where  a  few  are  to  be  educated  as  gentlemen  or 
priests.  Since  the  institutions  of  the  land  do  not  represent 
the  idea  of  a  democracy,  and  the  avemge  spirit  of  the 
people,  which  makes  the  institutions,  represents  it  no  more, 
if  the  children  of  the  people  are  to  become  better  than 
their  fathers,  it  is  plain  their  teachers  must  be  prophets, 
and  not  priests  merely ;  must  animate  them  with  a  spirit 
higher,  purer,  and  more  holy  than  that  which  inspires  the 
State,  the  church,  business,  or  the  common  literature  of  the 
times.  As  the  teacher  cannot  impart  and  teach  what  he 
does  not  possess  and  know,  it  is  also  plain  that  the  teacher 
must  have  this  superior  spirit. 

To  accomplish  the  public  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people,  we  need  the  three  classes  of  institutions  just 
mentioned :  free  common  schools,  free  high  schools,  and 
free  colleges.    Let  me  say  a  word  of  each. 
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The  design  of  the  common  school  is  to  take  children  at 
the  pro})er  age  £rom  their  motherSi  and  give  them  the  most 
indispensable  developmenti  intellectuali  moral,  affectional, 
and  religious;  tovfurmsh  them  with  as  much  positive 
iiseM  knowledge  as  they  can  master,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  teach  them  the  three  great  scholastic  helps  or  tools  of 
education — ^the  art  to  read,  to  write,  and  calculate. 

The  children  of  most  parents  are  easily  brought  to 
school,  by  a  little  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
school  committee ;  but  there  are  also  children  of  low  and 
abandoned,  or  at  least  neglected  parents,  who  live  in  a 
state  of  continual  truancy ;  they  are  found  on  the  banks  of 
your  canals,  they  swarm  m  your  large  cities.  When  those 
children  become  men,  through  lack  of  previous  develop- 
ment,  instruction  and  familiarity  with  these  three  instru- 
mentis  of  education,  they  cannot  receive  the  full  educational 
influence  of  the  State  and  church,  of  business  and  the 
press;  they  lost  their  youthful  education,  and  therefore 
Lj  lose,  in  coii8equeL»,  their  manly  culture.  They 
remain  dwarfs,  and  are  barbarians  in  the  midst  of  society ; 
there  will  be  exceptional  men  whom  nothing  can  make 
vulgar ;  but  this  will  be  the  lot  of  the  mass.  They  cannot 
perform  the  intelligent  labour  which  business  demands, 
only  the  brute  work;  so  they  lose  the  development  which 
comes  through  the  hand  that  is  active  in  the  higher  modes 
of  industry,  which,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  educational 
force.  Accordingly,  they  cannot  compete  with  ordmary 
men,  and  remain  poor ;  lacking  also  that  self-respect  which 
comes  of  being  respected,  they  fall  into  beggary,  into 
intemperance,  into  crime ;  so,  from  being  idlers  kt  first, 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  society,  they  become 
paupers,  a  positive  burden  which  society  must  take  on  its 
shoulders ;  or  they  turn  into  criminals,  active  foes  to  the 
industry,  the  order,  and  the  virtue  of  society. 

I7ow  if  a  man  abandons  the  body  of  his  child,  the  State 
adopts  that  body  for  a  time;  takes  the  guardianship 
thereof,  for  the  child's  own  sake ;  sees  that  it  is  housed, 
fed,  clad,  and  cared  for.  If  a  man  abandons  his  child's 
spirit,  and  the  child  conmiits  a  crime,  the  State,  for  its  own 
sake,  assumes  the  temporary  guardianship  thereof,  and  puts 
him  in  a  gaol.  When  a  man  deserts  his  child,  taking  no 
concern  about  his  education,  I  venture  to  make  the  sugges* 
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tion  whelilier  it  would  not  be  well,  as  a  last  resort,  for  the 
State  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  the  child  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  the  child's  sake.  We  allow  no  one,  with  eyer 
so  thick  a  skin,  to  grow  up  in  nakedness ;  why  should  we 
Buffer  a  child,  with  howev^  so  i>erver8e  a  par^t,  to  ^ow 
up  in  ignorance  and  degenerate  into  crime  P  Certainly,  a 
naked  maa  is  not  so  dangerous  to  BodeW  as  an  ignorant 
man,  nor  is  the  spectacle  so  reyolting.  I  should  haye  less 
hope  of  a  State  where  the  majority  were  so  peryerse  aa  to 
continue  ignorant  of  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  than 
of  one  where  they  were  so  thick-skinned  as  to  wear  no 
clothes.  In  Massachusetts,  there  is  an  Asylum  for  juyenile 
offenders,  established  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  a  Farm  School 
for  bad  boys,  established  by  the  characteristic  beneyolence 
of  the  rich  men  of  that  place  ;  and  a  State  S.eform  School 
under  the  charge  of  the  Commonwealth :  all  these  are  for 
lads  who  break  the  laws  of  the  land.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  one  step  more,  adopt  them  before  they 
offended,  and  aUowno  child  to  grow  up  in  the  barbarism 
of  ignorance  P  Has  any  man  an  unalienable  right  to  liye  a 
sayage  in  the  midst  of  ciyilization  P 

We  need  also  public  high  schools  to  take  children  where 
the  common  schools  leaye  them,  and  carry  them  further 
on.  Some  States  haye  done  something  towards  establish- 
ing such  institutions ;  they  are  common  in  New  England. 
Some  haye  established  normal  schools,  special  high  schools 
for  the  particular  and  professional  education  of  public 
teachers.  Without  these,  it  is  plain  there  would  not  be  a 
supply  of  competent  educators  for  the  public  seryice. 

Then  we  need  firee  colleges,  conducted  by  public  officers, 
and  paid  for  by  the  public  purse.  Without  these  the 
scheme  is  not  perfect.  The  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  public  education  of  a  people  in  a  democracy  is  this : 
eyery  man,  on  condition  of  doiag  his  duty,  has  a  right  to 
the  means  of  education,  as  much  as  a  right,  on  the  same 
condition,  to  the  means  of  defence  from  a  public  enemy  in 
time  of  war,  or  from  staryation  in  time  of  plenty  and  of 
peace.  I  say  eyery  man,  I  mean  eyery  woman  also.  The 
amount  of  education  must  depend  on  the  three  factors 
named  before,— on  the  general  achieyement  of  mankind, 
the  special  ability  of  the  State,  and  the  particular  power  of 
the  indiyidual. 
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If  all  is  free,  common  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges, 
boys  and  girls  of  common  ability  and  common  love  of 
learning,  wiU  get  a  common  education ;  those  of  greater 
ability,  a  more  extended  education;  and  those  of  the 
highest  powers,  the  beist  culture  which  the  race  can  now 
furnish,  and  the  State  afford.  Hitherto  no  nation  has 
established  a  public  college,  wholly  at  the  public  cost, 
where  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  could  enjoy 
together  the  great  national  charity  of  superior  education. 
To  do  this  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
theocracy  or  an  aristocracy ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
complete  realization  of  a  democracy.  Otherwise  the 
children  of  the  rich  will  have  a  monopoly  of  superior 
education,  which  is  the  case  with  the  gins  everywhere — 
for  only  the  daughters  of  rich  men  can  get  a  superior 
education,  even  in  the  United  States— «nd  with  boys  in 
England  and  France,  and  of  course  the  offices^  emoluments, 
and  honours  which  depend  on  a  superior  education;  or 
else  the  means  thereof  will  be  provided  for  poor  lads  bv 
private  benefiMstions,  charity  funds,  and  the  like,  whicn 
some  pious  and  noble  man  has  devoted  to  this  work.  In 
this  case  the  institutions  will  have  a  sectarian  character,  be 
managed  by  narrow,  bigoted  men,  and  the  gift  of  the 
means  of  education  be  coupled  with  conditions  which  must 
diminish  its  value,  and  fetter  the  free  spirit  of  the  young 
man.  This  takes  place  in  many  of  the  collegiate  establish- 
ments of  the  North,  which,  notwithstanding  those  defects, 
have  done  a  great  good  to  mankind. 

The  common  schools,  giving  their  pupil  the  power  of 
reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  developing  his  faculties, 
and  furnishing  him  with  much  dementanr  Imowledge,  put 
him  in  comm^cstion  with  aU  that>  bitten  mTJm- 
mon  form  in  the  English  tongue ;  its  treasures  lie  level 
to  his  eye  and  hand.  The  high  school  and  the  college, 
teaching  him  also  other  languages,  afford  him  access  to  the 
treasures  contained  there ;  teaching  him  the  mathematics 
and  fiimishing  him  with  the  discipline  of  science,  they 
enable  him  to  understand  all  that  has  hitherto  been  re- 
corded in  the  compendious  forms  of  philosophy,  and  thus 
place  the  child  of  large  abiHty  in  connection  with  all  the 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  for 
all  these  pupils,  there  is  the  material  and  the  human  world 
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about  them,  the  world  of  conflciousness  within.  They  can 
study  both;  and  add  what  they  may  to  the  treasures  of 
human  diacovery  or  invention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  place 
the  means  of  this  education  within  the  reach  of  all  children 
of  superior  abiKty,— a  duty  that  folbws  from  the  very  idea 
of  a  democracy 9  not  to  speak  of  the  idea  of  Christianity. 
It  is  not  less  the  interest  of  the  State  to  do  so,  for  then 
youths  well  bom,  with  good  abilities,  will  not  be  hindered 
from  getting  a  breeding  proportionate  to  their  birth,  and 
from  occupying  the  stations  which  are  adequately  filled 
only  by  men  of  superior  native  abilities,  enriched  by  cul- 
ture, and  developed  to  their  highest  power.  Then  the 
work  of  such  stations  will  &11  to  the  lot  of  such  men,  and 
of  course  be  done.  Eminent  ability,  t^ent,  or  g^us, 
should  have  eminent  education,  and  so  serve  the, nation  in 
its  eminent  kind ;  for  when  God  makes  a  million-minded 
man,  as  once  or  twice  in  the  ages,  or  a  myriad-minded 
man,  as  He  does  now  and  then,  it  is  plain  that  this  gift 
also  is  to  be  accounted  precious,  and  used  for  the  advantage 
of  aU. 

I  say  no  State  has  ever  attempted  to  establish  such  insti- 
tutions ;  yet  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  a 
seminary  for  the  public  education  of  a  few  men  at  the 
public  cost.  But  it  is  a  school  to  qualify  men  to  fight ; 
they  learn  the  science  of  destruction,  the  art  thereof,  the 
kindred  art  and  science  of  defence.  If  the  same  money 
we  now  pay  for  military  education  at  West  Point  were 
directed  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  the  highest  class, 
say  professors  and  presidents  of  colleges;  if  the  same  pains 
were  taken  to  procure  able  men,  to  ftimish  them  witn  the 
proper  instruction  for  their  special  work,  and  give  them 
the  best  possible  general  development  of  their  powers,  not 
forgetting  the  moral,  the  affectional,  and  the  religious, 
and  animating  them  with  the  philanthropic  spirit  needed 
for  such  a  work,  how  much  better  results  would  appear  I 
But  in  the  present  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  it 
would  be  thought  imworthy  of  a  nation  to  train  up  scnool- 
masters  !     But  is  it  only  soldiers  that  we  need  ? 

All  these  institutions  are  but  introductory,  a  preparatory 
school,  in  three  departments,  to  fit  youths  for  the  great 
educational  establishment  of  practical  life.     This  will  find 
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each  youth  and  maiden  as  the  schools  leave  him,  moulding 
him  to  their  image,  or  moulded  by  him  to  a  better.  So  it 
is  plain  what  the  teachers  are  to  do ; — ^besides  teaching  the 
special  branches  which  fall  to  their  lot,  they  are  to  supply 
for  the  pupils  the  defects  of  the  State,  of  tha  church, 
of  business,  and  the  press,  especially  the  moral  defects. 
For  this  great  work  of  mediating  between  the  mother  and 
the  world,  for  so  furnishing  and  fitting  the  rising  genera- 
tion, introducing  them  into  practical  life,  that  uiey  shall 
receive  all  the  good  of  these  public  educational  forces  with 
none  of  the  ill,  but  enhance  the  one  while  they  withstand 
the  other,  and  so  each  in  himself  realize  the  idea  of  man, 
and  all,  in  their  social  capacity,  the  idea  of  a  democracy- 
it  is  also  plain  what  sort  of  men  we  need  for  teachers  :  we 
need  able  men,  well  endowed  by  nature,  well  disciplined  by 
art;  we  need  superior  men — men  juster  than  the  State, 
truer  and  better  than  the  churches,  more  humane  than 
business,  and  higher  than  the  common  literature  of  the 
press.  There  are  always  men  of  that  stamp  bom  into  the 
world ;  enough  of  them  in  any  age  to  do  its  work.  How 
shall  we  bring  them  to  the  task  ?  Give  young  men  and 
women  the  opportimity  to  fit  themselves  for  tne  work,  at 
free  conunon  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges ;  give  them  a  pay  corresponding  to  their  services, 
as  in  England  and  Borne ;  give  them  social  rank  and 
honour  in  that  proportion,  and  they  will  come  :  able  men 
will  come ;  men  well  disciplined  will  come  ;  men  of  talent 
and  even  genius  for  education  will  come. 

In  the  State  you  pay  a  man  of  great  political  talents 
large  money  and  large  honours  ;  hence  there  is  no  lack  of 
ability  in  politics,  none  of  competition  for  office.  In  the 
church  you  pay  a  good  deal  for  a  *'  smart  minister,"  one 
who  can  preach  an  audience  into  the  pews  and  not  him- 
self out  of  the  pulpit.  Talent  enough  goes  to  business ; 
educated  talent,  too,  at  least  with  a  special  education  for 
this,  honour,  and  social  distinction.  Private  colleges  and 
theological  schools  often  have  powerful  men  for  their 
professors  and  presidents  ;  sometimes,  men  of  much  talent 
for  education ;  commonly,  men  of  ripe  learning  and  gentle- 
manly accomplishments.  Even  men  of  genius  seek  a  place 
as  teachers  in  some  private  college,  where  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  leaders  of  a  sect — and  must  not  doubt 
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its  creed,  nor  set  science  a  going  freely,  lest  it  run  over 
some  impotent  theological  dogma---or  else  of  a  little  coterie, 
or  close  corporation  of  men  selected  because  radical  or 
because  conservatiYe ;  men  chosen  not  on  account  of  any 
special  fitness  for  superintending  the  superior  education  of 
tiie  people,  but  because  they  were  one-sided,  and  leaned 
this  way  in  Massachusetts  and  that  in  Virginia.  Able  men 
seek  such  places  because  they  get  a  competent  pay,  com- 
petent honours,  competent  social  rank.  Senators  and 
ambassadors  are  not  ashamed  to  be  presidents  of  a  college, 
and  submit  tp  the  control  of  a  coterie,  or  a  sect,  and  pro- 
duce their  results.  If  such  men  can  be  had  for  private 
establishments,  to  educate  a  few  to  work  in  such  trammels 
and  such  company,  certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  them 
for  the  public  and  for  the  education  of  all.  As  the  State 
has  the  most  children  to  educate,  the  most  money  to  pay 
with,  it  is  clear,  not  only  that  they  need  the  best  ability 
for  this  work,  but  that  they  can  have  it  soon  as  they 
make  the  teacher's  calling  gainful  and  respectable. 

In  England  and  Home,  the  most  important  spiritual 
function  of  the  State  is  the  production  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  priest ;  in  democratic  America  it  is  the  production 
of  the  man.  Some  nations  have  taken  pains  with  the  mili- 
tary training  of  all  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  State, 
and  made  every  man  a  soldier.  No  nation  has  hitherto 
taken  equivalent  pains  with  the  general  education  of  all, 
for  the  sake  of  the  State  and  the  sake  of  the  citizens ; — 
^^the  heathens  of  China"  have  done  more  than  any 
Christian  people,  for  the  education  of  all.  This  was  not 
needed  in  a  theocracy,  nor  an  aristocracy ;  it  is  essential  to 
a  democracy.  This  is  needed  politically ;  for  where  all  men 
are  voters,  the  ignorant  man,  who  cannot  read  the  ballot 
which  he  casts— the  thief,  the  pirate,  and  the  murderer — 
may  at  any  time  turn  the  scale  of  an  election,  and  do  ub 
a  dimage  which  it  wiU  take  centuries  to  repair.  Ignorant 
men  are  the  tools  of  the  demagogue ;  how  often  he  uses 
them,  and  for  what  purposes,  we  need  not  go  back  many 
years  to  learn.  Let  the  people  be  ignorant  and  sufi&age 
universal,  a  very  few  men  will  control  the  State,  and  laugh 
at  the  folly  of  the  applauding  multitude  whose  bread  they 
waste,  and  on  whose  necks  they  ride  to  insolence  and 
miserable  fame. 
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America  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  foreign  foe ;  for 
nearly  forty  years  she  has  had  no  quarrel  but  of  her  own 
making.  Such  is  our  enterprise  and  our  strength^  that  few 
nations  would  carelessly  engage  in  war  with  us;  none 
without  great  provocation.  In  the  midst  of  us  is  our 
danger  ;  not  in  foreign  arms,  but  in  the  ignorance  and  the 
wickedness  of  our  own  children^  the  ignorance  of  the 
many,  the  wickedness  of  the  few  who  will  lead  the  many 
to  their  ruin.  The  bulwark  of  America  is  not  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  men  at  public 
cost  instructed  in  the  art  of  war ;  it  is  not  the  swords  and 
muskets  idly  bristUng  in  our  armouries ;  it  is  not  the  cannon 
and  the  powder  carefully  laid  by ;  no,  nor  is  it  yet  the 
forts,  which  frown  in  all  their  grim  barbarity  of  stone 
along  the  coast,  defacing  the  landscape,  else  so  lair ;  these 
might  all  be  destroyed  to-night,  and  the  nation  be  as  safe 
as  now.  The  more  effectual  bulwark  of  America  is  her 
schools.  The  cheap  spelling-book,  or  the  vane  on  her 
school-house  is  a  better  symbol  of  the  nation  than  "  the 
star-spangled  banner;"  the  printing-press  does  more  than 
the  cannon ;  the  press  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  The 
army  that  is  to  keep  our  liberties — ^you  are  part  of  that, 
the  noble  army  of  teachers.  It  is  you  who  are  to  make  a 
great  nation  greater,  even  wise  and  good, — ^the  next  gene- 
ration better  than  their  sires. 

Europe  shows  us,  by  experiment,  that  a  republic  cannot 
be  made  by  a  few  well-minded  men,  however  well-mean- 
ing. They  tried  for  it  at  Rome,  fuU  of  enlightened 
priests ;  in  Germany,  the  paradise  of  the  scholar,  but 
there  was  not  a  people  weU  educated,  and  a  democracy 
could  not  st&nd  upright  long  toough  to  be  set  a  going. 
In  France,  where  men  are  better  fitted  for  the  experiment 
than  elsewhere  in  continental  Europe,  you  see  what  comes 
of  it — ^the  first  step  is  a  stumble^  and  for  their  president 
the  raw  republicans  chose  an  autocrat,  not  a  democrat; 
not  a  mere  soldier,  but  only  the  name  of  a  soldier ;  one 
that  thinks  it  an  insult  if  Hberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
be  but  named ! 

Think  you  a  democracy  can  stand  without  the  education 
of  all ;  not  barely  the  smallest  pittance  thereof  which  wiU 
keep  a  live  soul  in  a  live  body,  but  a  large,  generous 
cultivation  of  mind  and  conscience,  heart  and  soul?    A 
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man,  with  half  an  eye,  can  see  how  we  suffer  continually 
in  politics  for  lack  of  education  among  the  people.  Some 
nations  are  priest-ridden,  some  king-ridden,  some  ridden 
of  nobles ;  America  is  ridden  by  politicians,  a  heavy 
burden  for  a  foolish  neck. 

Our  industrial  interests  demand  the  same  education. 
The  industrial  prosperity  of  the  North,  our  lands  yearly 
enriching,  while  they  bear  their  annual  crop;  our  rail- 
roads, mills,  and  machines,  the  harness  with  which  we 
tackle  the  elements, — for  we  domesticate  fire  and  water, 
yes,  the  very  lightning  of  heaven — all  these  are  but 
material  results  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Our 
political  success,  and  our  industrial  prosperity,  both  come 
from  the  pains  taken  with  the  education  of  the  people. 
Halve  this  education,  and  you  take  away  three-fourths  of 
our  political  welfare,  three-fourths  of  our  industrial  pros- 
perity; double  this  education,  you  greaten  the  political 
welfare  of  the  people,  you  increase  their  industrial  success 
fourfold.  Yes,  more  than  that,  for  the  results  of  education 
increase  by  a  ratio  of  much  higher  powers. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  few  of  the  great  men  in  politics 
have  cared  much  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  only  one 
of  those,  now  prominent  before  the  North,  is  intimately 
connected  with  it.  He,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  of 
money,  of  comfort,  of  health,  even  of  respectability,  became 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  a 
place  whence  we  could  ill  spare  him,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  famous  man  he  succeeds.  Few  of  the  prominent 
scholars  of  the  land  interest  themselves  in  the  public 
education  of  the  people.  The  men  of  superior  culture 
think  the  common  school  beneath  their  notice ;  but  it  is 
the  mother  of  them  all. 

None  of  the  States  of  the  North  has  ever  given  this 
matter  the  attention  it  demands.  When  we  legislate 
about  public  education,  this  is  the  question  before  us : — 
Shall  we  give  our  posterity  the  greatest  blessing  that  one 
generation  can  bestow  upon  anotner  ?  Shall  we  give  them 
a  personal  power  which  will  create  wealth  in  every  form, 
multiply  ships,  and  roads  of  earth,  or  of  iron ;  subdue  the 
forest,  till  the  field,  chain  the  rivers,  hold  the  winds  as  its 
vassals,  bind  with  an  iron  yoke  the  fire  and  water,  and 
catch  and  tame  the  lightning  of  God?    Shall  we  give 
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them  a  personal  power  which  will  make  them  sober, 
temperate,  healthy,  and  wise;  that  shall  keep  them  at 
peace,  abroad  and  at  home,  organize  them  so  wisely  that 
all  shall  be  united,  and  yet,  each  left  free,  with  no  tyranny 
of  the  few  over  the  many,  or  the  little  over  the  great  P  Shall 
we  enable  them  to  keep,  to  improve,  to  double  manifold 
the  political,  social,  and  personal  blessings  they  now 
possess;  shall  we  give  them  this  power  to  create  riches, 
to  promote  order,  peace,  happiness — all  forms  of  human 
welfare,  or  shall  we  not  P  That  is  the  question.  Give  us 
intelligent  men,  moral  men,  men  well  developed  in  mind 
and  conscience,  heart  and  soul,  men  that  love  man  and 
Grod, — industrial  prosperity,  social  prosperity,  and  political 
prosperity,  are  sure  to  follow.  But  without  such  men,  all 
the  machinery  of  this  threefold  prosperity  is  but  a  bauble 
in  a  child's  hand,  which  he  will  soon  break  or  lose^  which 
he  cannot  replace  when  gone,  nor  use  while  kept. 

Eich  men,   who  have  intelligence  and  goodness,  will 
educate  their  children,  at  whatever  cost.     There  are  some 
men,  even  poor  men's  sons,  born  with  such  native  power 
that  they  will  achieve  an  education,  often  a  most  masterly 
culture ;   men  whom  no  poverty  can  degrade,  or  make 
vulgar,  whom  no  lack  of  means  of  culture  can  keep  from 
being  wise  and  great.      Such  are  exceptional  men ;   the 
majority,  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  will  depend  for  their 
culture  on  the  public  institutions  of  the  land.     If  there 
had  never  been  a  free  public  school  in  New  England,  not 
half  of  her  mechanics  and  farmers  would  now  be  able  to 
read,  not  a  fourth  part  of  her  women.     I  need  not  stop  to 
tell  what  would  be  the  condition  of  her  agriculture,  her 
manufactures,  her  commerce ;  they  would  have  been,  per- 
haps, even  behind  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures of  South  Carolina.     I  need  not  ask  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  her  free  churches,  or  the  republican 
institutions  which  now  beautify  her  rugged  shores  and 
sterile  soil;   there  would  be  no  such  churches,  no  such 
institutions.     If  there  had  been  no  such  schools  in  New- 
England,  the  revolution  would  yet  remain  to  be  fought. 
Take  away  the  free  schools,  you  take  away  the  cause  of 
our  manifold  prosperity ;  double  their  efficiency  and  value, 
you  not  only  double  and  quadruple  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  but  you  will  enlarge  their  welfare — political,  social, 
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personal — far  more  than  I  now  dare  to  calculate.  I  know 
men  object  to  public  schools ;  they  say,  education  must 
be  bottomed  on  religion,  and  that  cannot  be  taught  unless 
we  have  a  State  religion,  taught  "by  authority''  in  all 
our  schools ;  we  cannot  teach  religion,  without  teaching  it 
in  a  sectarian  form.  This  objection  is  getting  made  in 
New  York ;  we  have  got  beyond  it  in  New  England.  It 
is  true,  all  manly  education  must  be  bottomed  on  religion ; 
it  is  essential  to  the  normal  development  of  man,  and  all 
attempts  at  education,  without  this,  must  fail  of  the 
highest  end.  But  there  are  two  parts  of  religion  which 
can  be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  without  disturbing  the 
denominations,  or  trenching  upon  their  ground,  namely,— 

?iety ;  the  love  of  God ;  and  goodness,  the  love  of  man. 
'he  rest  of  religion,  after  piety  and  goodness  are  removed, 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  institutions  of  any  of  the  sects, 
and  so  the  State  will  not  occupy  their  ground. 

It  is  often  said  that  superior  education  is  not  much 
needed;  the  common  schools  are  enough,  and  good  enough, 
for  it  is  thought  that  superior  education  is  needed  for  men 
as  lawyers,  ministers,  doctors,  and  the  like,  not  for  men  as 
men.  It  is  not  so.  We  want  men  cultivated  with  the 
best  discipline,  everywhere,  not  for  the  profession's  sake, 
but  for  man's  sake.  Every  man  with  a  superior  culture, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  every  woman  thus  de- 
veloped, is  a  safeguard  and  a  blessing.  He  may  sit  on  the 
bench  of  a  judge  or  a  shoemaker,  be  a  clergyman  or  an 
oysterman,  that  matters  little,  lie  is  still  a  safeguard  and  a 
blessing.  The  idea  that  none  should  have  a  superior 
education  but  professional  men — they  only  for  the  pro- 
fession's sake — belongs  to  dark  ages,  and  is  unworthy  of 
a  democracy. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  watch  over  the  public 
education  of  the  people,  for  it  is  the  most  important  work 
of  the  State.  It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  men  who, 
hitherto,  have  least  attended  to  it,  men  of  the  highest 
culture,  men,  too,  of  the  highest  genius.  If  a  man  with 
but  common  abilities  has  attained  great  learning,  he  is 
one  of  the  "public  administrators,"  to  distribute  the 
goods  of  men  of  genius,  from  other  times  and  lands,  to 
^       fliankind,   their  legal  heirs.     Why  does  God  sometimes 
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im£  -wntaes^  -pcaeassL  igaKirc^  is^w  V^si^c^■'  ^iiv\  # 

il!»  -OCT  '•S  iTcvr  jitc ;  lijiri^  ^tM^ 

wS  «Kly  laas.  rrcoL  $«»se  sm  c^^^.^  nvwi  >%^ 
■i  1»  press.  Ii  is  fee  Tii?ife  to  ti>v  iSi^fiUfe  $i^i^^  ^i> 
■x^  xni  sack  m  fgmis^mjr  </  tWr  )V>iiv^:^  t)^l 

tnA  better  tbsii  their  chuKlt^  hmiMmxiv  itKViv  iKaxx 
miamtT,  asd  Sdelitv  to  their  own  iuilttiy>  Wl^^r  iH^n  iW 
opaam  rf  the  pneisss;.  A$  tho  cKW  thu\^  \\f  aU% 
than  to  loTe  man  and  God*  Yoi^r  oKawk^Umt*  >viU 
be  die  inspiration  of  these  ohildrv:i\ ;  yvMir  \\mwr*  th\^iv 
pnctiee,  your  fsdth  their  work$. 

The  lising  generation  is  in  your  hand$«  >vu  i"^u  t^^!^)\u\u 
them  in  yowr  image,  you  wilK  wu  mu^t  tio  th\?^*  Ui\>i^t 
dntieB  wiU  devolve  on  thosjo  chUdrou  whou  gwwn  \ii>  to  U> 
men;  you  are  to  fit  them  for  thcso  dut.u\!^  Si^uH^  tho 
Bevcdution,  there  has  not  beei\  a  qxiostion  In^foiv  tho 
oountiy,  not  a  <]^uestion  of  constitution  or  iHn\ftHlot*iu\v,  <\^h> 
trade  or  protective  tariff,  sub-treasury  or  Ixutk,  of  jhmioo  or 
war,  freedom  or  slavery,  the  extension  of  HlnnlA'!  *>v  tho 
extaision  of  bondage— not  a  question  of  this  moH  m 
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up  before  Congress,  or  the  people,  which  could  not  have 
been  better  decided  by  seven  men,  honest,  intelligent,  and 
just,  who  loved  man  and  God,  and  looked,  with  a  single 
eye,  to  what  was  right  in  the  case.  It  is  your  business  to 
train  up  such  men.  A  representative,  a  senator,  a  governor 
may  be  made,  any  day,  by  a  vote.  Ballots  can  make  a 
president  out  of  almost  anything;  the  most  ordinary 
material  is  not  too  cheap  and  vulgar  for  that.  But  all  the 
votes  of  all  the  conventions,  all  the  parties,  are  unable  to 
make  a  people  capable  of  self-government.  They  cannot 
put  intelligence  and  justice  into  the  head  of  a  single  man. 
You  are  to  do  that.  You  are  the  "  Sacred  Legion,"  the 
"Theban  Brothers"  to  repel  the  greatest  foes  that  can 
invade  the  land,  the  only  foes  to  be  feared ;  you  are  to 
repel  ignorance,  injustice,  immanliness,  and  irreligion. 
With  none  else  to  help  you,  in  ten  years'  time  you  can 
double  the  value  of  your  schools ;  double  the  amount  of 
development  and  instruction  yoa  annually  furnish.  So 
doing,  you  shall  double,  triple,  quadruple,  multiply  mani- 
fold the  blessings  of  the  land.  You  can,  if  you  will.  I 
ask  if  you  will  ?  If  your  works  say,  "  Yes,"  then  you  will 
be  the  great  benefactors  of  the  land,  not  giving  money,  but 
a  charity  far  nobler  yet, — education,  the  greatest  charity. 
You  will  help  fiilfil  the  prophecy  which  noble  men  long 
since  predicted  of  mankind,  and  help  found  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth ;  you  will  follow  the  steps  of  that 
noblest  man  of  men,  the  Great  Educator  of  the  human 
race,  whom  the  Christians  still  worship  as  their  God.  Yes, 
you  will  work  with  God  himself ;  He  will  work  with  you, 
work  for  you,  and  bless  you  with  everlasting  Hfe. 
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TfiE  POSITION  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR. —AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT 
WATERYELLE,    AUGUST  8,   1849. 


Hen  of  a  superior  culture  get  it  at  the  cost  of  the  whole 
^^mmunity,  and  therefore  at  first  owe  for  their  education, 
•'^ejr  must  pay  back  an  equivalent,  or  else  remain  debtors 
^  mankind^  debtors  for  ever ;  that  is,  beggars  or  thieves, 
^^ch  being  the  only  class  that  are  thus  perpetually  in  debt, 
^^da  burden  to  the  race. 

It  is  true  that  every  man,  the  rudest  Prussian  boor,  as 

^^dl  as  Von  Humboldt,  is  indebted  to  mankind  for  his 

^Xdture,  to  their  past  history  and  their  existing  institutions, 

*<>  their  daily  toil.    Taking  the  whole  culture  into  the  ac- 

^^unt,  the  debt  bears  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  receipt  in  all 

^^aen.      I  speak  not  of  genius,  the  inborn  faculty  which 

^osts  mankind  nothing,  only  of  the  education  thereof,  which 

tie  man  obtains.     The  Irishman  who  can  only  handle  his 

^pade,  wear  his  garments,  talk  his  wild  brogue,  and  bid  his 

beads,  has  four  or  five  hxmdred  generations  of  ancestors  be- 

^liiid  him,  and  is  as  long  descended,  and  from  as  old  a  stock,  as 

tihe  accomplished  patrician  scholar  at  Oxford  and  Berlin. 

^he  Irishman  depends  on  them  all,  and  on  the  present  gene- 

^ution,  for  his  culture.    But  he  has  obtainedhis  development 

^th  no  special  outlay  and  cost  of  the  human  race.     In 

getting  that  rude  culture,  he  has  appropriated  nothing  to 

himself  which  is  taken  from  another  man's  share.     He 

lias  paid  as  he  went  along,  so  he  owes  nothing  in  particular 

for  his  education ;   and  mankind  has  no  claim  on  him  as 

for  value  received.  But  the  Oxford  graduate  has  been  a  long 

time  at  school  and  college ;  not  earning,  but  learning ; 

living  therefpre  at  the  cost  of  mankind,  with  an  obliga^'nn 
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and  an  implied  promise  to  pay  back  when  he  comes  of  age 
and  takes  possession  of  his  educated  faculties.  He  there- 
fore has  not  only  the  general  debt  which  he  shares  with 
all  men,  but  an  obligation  quite  special  and  peculiar  for 
his  support  while  at  study. 

This  rule  is  general,  and  applies  to  the  class  of  educated 
men,  with  some  apparent  exceptions,  and  a  very  few  real  ones. 
Some  men  are  born  of  poor  but  strong-bodied  parents,  and 
endowed  with  great  abilities ;  they  ii^erit  nothing  except 
their  share  of  the  general  civilization  of  mankind,  and  the 
onward  impulse  which  that  has  given.  These  men  devote 
themselves  to  study ;  and  having  behind  them  an  ancestry 
of  broad-shouldered,  hard-handed,  stalwart,  temperate  men, 
and  deep-bosomed,  red-armed,  and  industrious  mothers, 
they  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  men  at  the 
time.  Such  men  work  while  they  study ;  they  teach  while 
they  learn ;  they  hew  their  own  way  through  the  wood  by 
superior  strength  and  skiU  bom  in  their  bones,  with  an 
axe  themselves  have  chipped  out  from  the  stone,  or  forged 
of  metal,  or  paid  for  with  the  result  of  their  first  hewings. 
They  are  specially  indebted  to  nobody  for  their  culture. 
They  pay  as  they  go,  owing  the  academic  ferryman  nothtog 
for  setting  them  over  into  the  elysium  of  the  scholar. 

Only  few  men  ever  make  this  heroic  and  crucial  experi- 
ment. None  but  poor  men's  sons  essay  the  trial.  Nothing 
but  poverty  has  whips  sharp  enough  to  sting  indolent  men, 
even  of  genius,  to  such  exertion  of  the  manly  part.  But 
even  this  proud  race  often  runs  into  another  debt :  they  run 
up  long  scores  with  the  body,  which  must  one  day  be  paid 
"  with  aching  head  and  squeamish  heart-burnings."  The 
credit  on  account  of  the  hardy  fathers^  is  not  without 
limit.  It  is  soon  exhausted ;  especially  in  a  land  where 
the  atmosphere,  the  institutions,  and  the  youth  of  the 
people  all  excite  to  premature  and  excessive  prodigality  of 
effort.  The  body  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  spendthrift 
spirit,  demands  certain  regular  periodic  payments,  and  will 
one  day  foreclose  for  breach  of  condition,  impede  the 
spirit's  action  in  the  premises,  putting  a  very  disagreeable 
keeper  there,  and  finally  expel  the  prodigal  mortgagor. 
So  it  often  happens  that  a  man,  who  in  his  youth  scorned 
a  pecuniary  debt  to  mankind  and  would  receive  no  favour, 
even  to  buy  culture  with,  has  yet,  unconsciously  and  against 
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his  will,  contracted  debts  which  trouble  him  in  manhood^ 
and  impede  his  action  all  his  life ;  with  swollen  feet  and 
blear  eyes  famous  Griesbach  pays  for  the  austere  heroism 
of  his  penurious  and  needy  youth.  The  rosy  bud  of  genius, 
on  the  poor  man's  tree,  too  often  opens  into  a  lean  and 
ghastly  flower.     Cotdd  not  Bums  tell  us  this  P 

With  the  rare  exceptions  just  hinted  at,  any  man  of  a 
superior  culture  owes  for  it  when  obtained.  Sometimes 
the  debt  is  obvious :  a  farmer  with  small  means  and  a 
large  family  sends  the  most  hopeful  of  his  sons  to  <col« 
lege.  Look  at  the  cost  of  the  boy's  culture.  His 
hands  are  kept  from  work  that  his  mind  may  be  free. 
He  fares  on  daintier  food,  wears  more  and  more  costly 
garments.  Other  members  of  the  family  must  feed  and 
clothe  him,  earn  his  tuition-fees,  buy  his  books,  pay  for  his 
fuel  and  room-rent.  For  this  the  mther  rises  earlier  than 
of  old,  yoking  the  oxen  a  great  while  before  day  of  a 
winter's  morning,  and  toils  till  long  after  dark  of  a  winter's 
night,  enduring  cold  and  hardship.  For  this  the  mother 
stints  her  frugal  fare,  her  humble  dress;  for  this  the 
brothers  must  forego  sleep  and  pastime,  must  toil  harder, 
late  and  early  both }  for  this  the  sisters  must  seek  new 
modes  of  profitable  work,  must  wear  their  old  finery  long 
after  it  is  finery  no  more.  The  spare  wealth  of  the  mmily, 
stinted  to  spare  it,  is  spent  on  this  one  youth.  From  the 
father  to  the  daughters,  all  lay  their  bones  to  extraordinary 
work  for  him ;  the  whole  family  is  pinched  in  body,  that 
this  one  youth  may  go  brave  and  fiul.  Even  the  family 
horse  pays  his  tax  to  raise  the  education  fee. 

Men  see  the  hopeful  scholar,  graceM  and  accomplished, 
receiving  his  academic  honours,  but  they  see  not  the  hard- 
featured  father  standing  unheeded  in  the  aisle,  nor  the 
older  sister  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  gallery,  who  had 
toiled  in  the  factory  for  the  favoured  brother,  tending  his 
vineyard,  her  own  not  kept ;  who  had  perhaps  learned 
the  letters  of  Greek  to  hear  him  recite  the  grammar  at 
home.  Father  and  sister  know  not  a  word  of  the  language 
in  which  his  diploma  is  writ  and  delivered.  At  what  cost 
of  the  family  tree  is  this  one  flower  produced  P  How 
many  leaves,  possible  blo8soms,-^yea,  possible  branches — 
have  been  absorbed  to  create  this  one  flower,  which  shall 
perpetuate  the  kind,  after  being  beautiful  and  fragrant  in 
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its  own  season  P  Yet,  while  these  leaves  are  growing  for 
the  blossom's  sake,  and  the  lifo  of  the  tree  is  directed 
thither  with  special  and  urgent  emphasis,  the  difference 
between  branch  and  blossom,  leaf  and  petal,  is  getting 
more  and  more.  By  and  by  the  two  cannot  comprehend 
each  other ;  the  acoiii  has  rorgotten  the  leaf  which  reared 
it,  and  thinks  itself  of  another  kin.  Grotius,  who  speaks 
a  host  of  languages,  talking  with  the  learned  of  all 
countries,  and  of  every  age,  has  forgot  his  mother  tongue, 
and  speech  is  at  end  with  her  that  bore  him.  The  son, 
accomplished  with  many  a  science,  many  an  art,  ceases  to 
understand  the  simple  consciousness  of  his  father  and 
mother.  They  are  proud  of  him — ^that  he  has  outgrown 
them ;  he  ashamed  of  them  when  they  visit  him  amid  his 
scholarly  company.  To  them  he  is  a  philosopher  ;  they 
only  clowns  in  his  eyes.  He  learns  to  neglect,  perhaps  to 
despise  them,  and  forgets  his  obligation  and  his  debt.  Yet 
by  their  rudeness  is  it  that  he  is  refined.  His  science  and 
literary  skill  are  purchased  by  their  ignorance  and  un- 
couthness  of  manner  and  of  speech.  Had  the  educational 
cost  been  equally  divided,  all  had  still  continued  on  a  level ; 
he  had  known  no  Latin,  but  the  whole  family  might  have 
spoken  good  English.  For  all  the  difference  which  educa- 
tion has  made  betwixt  him  and  his  kinsfolk  he  is  a  debtor. 
In  New  England  you  sometimes  see  extremes  of  social 
condition  brought  together.  The  blue-frocked  father,  well 
advanced,  but  hale  as  an  October  morning,  jostles  into 
Boston  in  a  milk-cart,  his  red-cheeked  grand-daughter 
beside  him,  also  coming  for  some  useful  daily  work,  while 
the  youngest  son,  cultured  at  the  cost  of  that  grand- 
daughter's sire  and  by  that  father's  toil,  is  already  a  famous 
man ;  perhaps  also  a  proud  one,  eloquent  at  the  bar,  or 
powerful  in  thfe  pulpit,  or  mighty  in  the  senate.  The 
family  was  not  rich  enough  to  educate  all  the  children 
after,  this  costly  sort ;  one  becomes  famous,  the  rest  are 
neglected,  obscure,  and  perhaps  ignorant;  the  cultivated 
son  has  little  sjrmpathy  with  them.  So  the  men  that  built 
up  the  cathedrals  of  Strasbourg  and  Milan  slept  in  mean 
hutches  of  mud  and  straw,  dirty,  cold,  and  wet ;  the  finished 
tower  looks  proudly  down  upon  the  lowly  thatch,  all  heed- 
less of  the  cost  at  which  itself  arose.  It  is  plain  that  this 
man  ow^s  for  his  education ;  it  is  plain  whom  he  owes. 
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all  men  of  a  superior  culture,  though  bom  to  wealth, 
their  education  in  the  same  way,  only  there  is  this 
abnal  mischief  to  complicate  the  matter :  the  burden 
!f-denial  is  not  borne  by  the  man's  own  family,  but  by 
'  fiithers  and  mothers,   other  brothers  and  sisters. 

also  pay  the  cost  of  his  culture,  be^  the  burden  for 
edal  end,  and  have  no  personal  or  family  joy  in  the 
Bs;  they  do  not  even  know  the  scholar  they  help 
in.     They  who  hewed  the  topstone  of  society  are  &r 

wh^i  it  is  hoisted  up  with  shouting.  Most  of  the 
18  now-a-days  trained  at  Harvard  College  are  the 
>f  rich  men,  yet  they  also,  not  less,  are  educated  at 
mblic  charge;  ben^ciaries  not  of  the  "Hopkins' 
^"  but  of  l£e  whole  community.  Society  is  not  yet 
mough  to  afford  so  generous  a  culture  to  all  who  ask, 
leserve,  or  who  woiild  pay  for  it  a  hundred-fold.  The 
iplished  man  who  sits  in  his  well-endowed  scholar- 
at  Oxford,  or  rejoices  to  be  "Master  of  Trinity," 
^h  he  have  the  estate  of  the  Westminsters  and  Suther- 

behind  him,  is  stUl  the  beneficiary  of  the  public,  and 
for  his  schooling. 

the  general  way,  among  the  industrious  classes  of 
England,  a  boy  earns  his  living  after  he  is  twelve 

old.  If  he  gets  the  superior  education  of  the  scholar 
^  by  the  pecimiarv  aid  of  his  father  or  others,  when 

twenty.five  and  enters  on  his  profession,  law,  medi- 
or  divinity,  politics,  school-keeping,  or  trade,  he  has 
imed  his  Latin  grammar ;  has  rendered  no  appreciable 
je  to  mankind;  others  have  worked  that  he  might 
',  and  taught  that  he  might  learn.  He  has  not  paid 
rst  cent  towards  his  own  schooling ;  he  is  indebted  for 
the  whole  community.  The  ox-driver  in  the  fields, 
avior  in  the  city  streets,  the  labourer  on  the  railroad^ 
jmberer  in  the  woods,  the  girl  in  the  factory,  each  has 
m  on  him.  If  he  despises  these  persons,  or  cuts  him- 
)ff  from  SATupathy  with  them ;  if  he  refuses  to  per- 

his  function  for  them  after  they  have  done  their 
ble  to  fit  him  for  it ;  he  is  not  only  the  perpetual  and 
iteful  debtor,  but  is  more  guilty  than  the  poor  man's 
rho  forgets  the  family  that  sent  him  to  college :  for 
family  consciously  and  willingly  made  the  sacrifice, 
got  some  satisfaction  for  it  in  the  visible  success  of 
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their  scheme, — ^nay,  are  sometimes  proud  of  the  pride  which 
scorns  them,  while  with  the  mass  of  men  thus  slighted 
there  is  no  return  for  their  sacrifice.  They  did  their  part, 
faithfully  did  it ;  their  beneficiary  forgets  his  fimction. 

The  democratic  party  in  !New  England  does  not  much 
favour  the  higher  seminaries  of  education.  There  has  long 
been  a  suspicion  against  them  in  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  among  the  friends  of  the  public  education  of 
the  people  a  serious  distrust.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
that  discontent :  pubUc  money  spent  on  the  higher  semi- 
naries is  so  much  taken  from  the  humbler  schools,  so  much 
taken  from  the  colleges  of  all  for  the  college  of  the  few ; 
men  educated  at  such  cost  have  not  adequately  repaid  the 
public  for  the  sacrifice  made  on  their  account;  men  ot 
superior  education  have  not  been  eminently  the  Mends  of 
mankind,  they  do  not  eminently  represent  truth,  justice, 
philanthropy,  and  piety ;  they  do  not  point  men  to  lofty 
human  Ufe,  and  go  thitherward  in  advance  of  mankind ; 
their  superior  education  has  narrowed  their  sympathies, 
instead  of  widening  ;  they  use  their  opportunities  against 
mankind,  and  not  m  its  behalf ;  think,  write,  legislate,  and 
live  not  for  the  interest  of  mankind,  but  only  for  a  class ; 
instead  of  eminent  wisdom,  justice,  piety,  they  have 
eminent  cunning,  selfishness,  and  want  of  faith.  These 
charges  are  matters  of  allegation ;  judge  you  if  they  be  not 
also  matters  of  fact. 

Now,  there  is  a  common  feeling  amongst  men  that  the 
scholar  is  their  debtor,  and,  in  virtue  of  this,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  various  services  from  him.  No  honest 
man  asks  the  aid  of  a  farmer  or  a  blacksmith  without 
intending  to  repay  him  in  money;  no  assembly  of  mechanics 
would  ask  another  to  come  two  hundred  miles  and  give 
them  a  month's  work,  or  a  day's  work.  Yet  they  will 
ask  a  scholar  to  do  so.  What  gratuitous  services  are 
demanded  of  the  physician,  of  the  minister,  of  the  man  of 
science  and  letters  in  general !  No  poor  man  in  Boston 
but  thinks  he  has  a  good  claim  on  any  doctor ;  no  culprit 
in  danger  of  liberty  or  life  but  will  ask  the  services  of 
a  lawyer,  wholly  without  recompense,  to  plead  his  cause. 
The  poorest  and  most  neglected  class  of  men  look  on 
every  good  clergyman  as  their  missionary  and  minister  and 
fidend ;  the  better  educated  and  more  powerful  he  is,  the 
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juster  and  greater  do  they  feel  their  claim  on  him.  A 
pirate  in  gaol  may  command  the  Bervioes  of  any  Ghristian 
minister  in  the  land.  Most  of  the  high  achievements  in 
science,  letters,  and  art,  hare  had  no  apparent  pay.  The  pay 
came  beforehand :  in  general  and  from  God,  m  the  greater 
ability,  "  the  -vision  and  the  faculty  divine,''  but  in  par- 
ticuhu*  also  and  from  men,  in  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
by  others  for  the  use  and  culture  thereof.  Divinely  and 
humanly  they  are  well  paid.  Men  feel  that  they  have  this 
right  to  the  services  of  the  scholar,  in  part  because  they 
dimly  know  that  his  superior  education  is  purchased  at  the 
general  cost.  Hence,  too,  they  are  proud  of  the  few  able 
and  accomplished  men,  feeling  that  all  have  a  certain  pro- 
perty therein,  as  having  contributed  their  mite  to  the 
accumulation,  by  their  divine  nature  related  to  the  men  of 
genius,  by  their  human  toil  partners  in  the  acquirements 
of  the  scholar.  This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  men  who 
intellectually  can  appreciate  intellectual  excellence.  The 
little  parish  in  the  mountains,  and  the  great  parish  in  the 
city,  are  alike  proud  of  the  able-headed  and  accomplished 
scnolar  who  ministers  to  them ;  though  neither  the  poor 
clowns  of  the  viQage  nor  the  wealthy  clowns  of  the  metro- 
polis could  enter  into  his  consciousness  and  understand  his 
favourite  pursuits  or  loftiest  thought.  Both  would  think  it 
insulting  to  pay  such  a  man  in  full  proportion  to  his  work 
or  their  receipt.  Nobody  offers  a  salary  to  the  House  of 
Lords:  their  lordship  is  their  pay,  and  they  must  give 
back,  in  the  form  of  justice  and  soimd  government,  an 
equivalent  for  all  they  take  in  high  social  rank.  They 
must  pay  for  their  nobility  by  being  noble  lords. 

How  shall  the  scholar  pay  for  his  education  P  He  is  to 
give  a  service  for  the  service  received.  Thus  the  miller 
^d  the  farmer  pay  one  another,  each  paying  with  service 
in  his  own  kind.  The  scholar  cannot  pay  back  bread  for 
^^ead,  and  cloth  for  cloth.  He  must  pay  in  the  scholar's 
kind,  not  the  woodman's  or  the  weaver's.  He  is  to  re* 
present  the  higher  modes  of  human  consciousness;  his 
culture  and  opportunities  of  position  fit  him  for  that. 
So  he  is  not  merely  to  go  through  the  routine  of  his 
profession,  as  minister,  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  school- 
niaster,  politician,  or  maker  of  almanacks,  and  for  his 
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own  advantage;  he  is  also  to  represent  truths  justice, 
beauty,  philanthropvi  and  religion — ^the  highest  facts  of 
human  experience ;  he  must  be  common,  but  not  yulgar^ 
and,  as  a  star,  must  dwell  apart  from  the  vulgarity  of  the 
selfish  and  the  low.  He  may  win  money  without  doing 
this,  get  fame  and  power,  and  thereby  seem  to  pay  man- 
kind for  their  advance  to  him,  while  he  rides  upon  their 
neck ;  but  as  he  has  not  paid  back  the  scholar's  cost,  and  in 
the  scholar's  way,  he  is  a  debtor  still,  and  owes  for  his  past 
culture  and  present  position. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  scholar  everywhere,  and  such 
his  consequent  obligation.  But  in  America  there  are  some 
circumstances  which  make  the  position  and  the  duty  still 
more  important.  Beside  the  natural  aristocracy  of  genius, 
talent,  and  educated  skill,  in  most  countries  there  is  also  a 
conventional  and  permanent  nobility  based  on  royal  or 
patrician  descent  and  immoveable  aristocracy.  Its  mem- 
bers monopolize  the  high  places  of  society,  and  if  not 
strong  by  nature  are  so  by  position.  Those  men  check 
the  natural  power  of  the  class  of  scholars.  The  descendant 
of  some  fampus  chief  of  old  time  takes  rank  before  the 
Bacons,  the  Shakespeares,  and  the  Miltons  of  new  families, 
— bom  yesterday,  to-day  gladdened  and  gladdening  with 
the  joy  of  their  genius, — ^usurps  their  place,  and  for  a  time 
"  shoves  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest"  from  the  honours 
of  the  public  board.  Here  there  is  no  such  class  :  a  man 
born  at  all  is  well  born ;  with  a  great  nature,  nobly  born ; 
the  career  opens  to  all  that  can  run,  to  all  men  that  wish 
to  try ;  our  aristocracy  is  moveable,  and  the  scholar  has 
scope  and  verge  enough. 

Germany  has  the  largest  class  of  scholars  ;  men  of  talent, 
sometimes  of  genius,  of  great  working  power,  exceedingly 
well  furnished  for  their  work,  with  a  laiowledge  of  the  past 
and  the  present.  On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  a  greater 
power  of  thought  than  the  scholars  of  any  other  land. 
They  live  in  a  country  where  intellectual  worth  is  rated 
at  its  highest  value.  As  England  is  the  paradise  of  the 
patrician  and  the  miUionnaire,  so  is  Germany  for  the  man  of 
thought;  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  the  Humboldts  took 
precedence  of  the  mere  conventional  aristocracy.  The 
empire  of  money  is  for  England ;  th^t  of  mind  is  for 
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Germany.  But  there  the  scholar  is  positively  hindered  in 
his  Amotion  by  the  power  of  the  government,  which  allows 
freedom  of  thought,  and  by  education  tends  to  promote  it, 
yet  not  its  correlative  freedom  of  speech,  and  still  less  the 
consequent  of  that — ^freedom  of  act.  Ilevelations  of  new 
thought  are  indeed  looked  for,  and  encouraged  in  certain 
forms,  but  the  corresponding  revolution  of  old  things  is 
forbidden.  An  idea  must  remain  an  idea ;  the  government 
will  not  allow  it  to  become  a  deed,  an  institution,  an  idea 
organized  in  men.  The  children  of  the  mind  must  be 
exposed  to  die,  or,  if  left  alive,  their  feet  are  cramped,  so 
that  they  cannot  go  alone ;  useless,  joyless,  and  unwed, 
they  remain  in  their  father's  house.  The  government  seeks 
to  establish  national  unity  of  action,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  variety  of  action,  personal  freedom :  every  man 
must  be  a  soldier  and  a  Christian,  wearing  the  livery  of 
the  government  on  the  body  and  in  the  soul,  and  going 
through  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  church,  as  through 
the  manual  exercise  of  the  camp.  In  a  nation  so  en- 
Kghtened,  personal  freedom  cannot  be  wholly  sacrificed,  so 
thought  is  left  free,  but  speech  restricted  by  censorship- 
speech  with  the  human  mouth  or  the  iron  lips  of  the  press. 
Kow,  as  of  old,  is  there  a  controversy  between  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  powers,  about  the  mvestiture  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  soul. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  scholar  is  negatively  im- 
peded by  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  people,  by  their 
consequent  lack  of  administrative  power  and  self-help,  and 
their  distrust  of  themselves.  There  a  great  illumination 
has  gone  on  in  the  upper  heavens  of  the  learned,  meteors 
coruscating  into  extraordinary  glory ;  it  has  hardly  dawned 
on  the  low  valleys  of  the  common  people.  If  it  shines 
there  at  all,  it  is  but  as  the  Northern  Aurora,  with  a  little 
crackling  noise,  lending  a  feeble  and  uncertain  light,  not 
enough  to  walk  with,  and  no  warmth  at  all ;  a  light  which 
disturbs  the  dip  and  alters  the  variation  of  the  old  historical 
compass,  bewilders  the  eye,  hides  the  stars,  and  yet  is  not 
bright  enough  to  walk  by  without  stumbling.  There  is  a 
learned  class,  very  learned  and  very  large,  with  whom  the 
scholar  thinks,  and  for  whom  he  writes,  most  uncouthly,  in 
the  language  only  of  the  schools ;  and,  if  not  kept  in  awe 
by  the  government,  they  are  contented  that  a  thought 
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should  remain  always  a  thought ;  while  in  tiieir  own  heart 
they  disdain  all  authority  but  that  of  truths  justice,  and 
love,  they  leaye  the  people  subject  to  no  rule  but  the 
priest,  the  magistrate,  and  old  custom,  which  usurp  the 
place  of  reason,  conscience,  and  the  affections.  There  is  a 
very  enlightened  pulpit,  and  a  very  dull  audience.  In 
America,  it  is  said,  for  every  dough-faced  representative 
there  is  a  dou^h-faced  constituency ;  but  in  Germany  there 
is  not  an  intelngent  people  for  each  intelligent  scholar.  So 
on  condition  a  great  thought  be  true  and  revolutionary,  it  is 
hard  to  get  it  made  a  thing.  Ideas  go  into  a  nimnery,  not 
a  family.  Phidias  must  keep  his  awfiil  Jove  only  in  his 
head ;  there  is  no  marble  to  carve  it  on.  Eichhom  and 
Strauss,  and  Eant  and  Hegel,  with  all  their  pother  among 
the  learned,  have  kept  no  boor  from  the  communion-table, 
nor  made  him  discontented  with  the  despotism  of  the 
State.  They  wrote  for  scholars,  perhaps  for  gentlemen, 
for  the  enlightened,  not  for  the  great  mass  of  tne  people, 
in  whom  they  had  no  confidence.  There  is  no  class  of 
hucksters  of  thought,  who  retail  philosophy  to  the  million. 
GThe  million  have  as  yet  no  appetite  for  it.  So  the  German 
scholar  is  hindered  from  his  function  on  either  hand  by  the 

Emer  of  the  government,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
e  talks  to  scholars  and  not  men ;  his  great  ideas  are  often 
as  idle  as  shells  in  a  lady's  cabinet. 

In  America  all  is  quite  different.  There  are  no  royal 
or  patrician  patrons,  no  plebeian  clients  in  literature,  no 
immoveable  aristocracy  to  withstand  or  even  retard  the  new 
genius,  talent,  or  skill  of  the  scholar.  There  is  no  class 
nized,  accredited,  and  confided  in,  to  resist  a  new  idea ; 

y  the  unorganized  inertia  of  mankind  retards  the  circu- 
lation of  thought  and  the  march  of  men.  Our  historical 
men  do  not  found  historical  families  ;  our  famous  names  of 
to-day  are  all  new  names  in  the  State.  American  aristo- 
cracy is  bottomed  on  money  which  no  unnatural  laws 
make  steadfast  and  immoveable.  To  exclude  a  scholar  from 
the  company  of  rich  men,  is  not  to  exclude  him  from  an 
audience  that  will  welcome  and  appreciate. 

Then  the  government  docs  not  interfere  to  prohibit  the 
free  exercise  of  thought.  Speaking  is  free,  preachins;  free, 
printing  free.  No  administration  in  America  could  put 
down  a  newspaper  or  suppress  the  discussion  of  an  unwel- 
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come  theme.  The  attempt  would  be  folly  and  madness. 
There  is  no  "  tonnage  and  poundage "  on  thought.  It  is 
seldom  that  lawless  violence  usurps  the  place  of  despotic 
government.  The  chief  opponent  of  the  new  philosophy- 
is  the  old  philosophy.  The  old  has  only  the  advantage  of 
a  few  years ;  the  advantage  of  possession  of  the  groimd. 
It  has  no  weapons  of  defence  which  the  new  has  not  for 
attack.  What  hinders  the  growth  of  the  new  democracy 
of  to-day  P — only  the  old  democracy  of  yesterday,  once 
green,  and  then  full-blown,  but  now  going  to  seed.  Every- 
where else  walled  gardens  have  been  built  for  it  to  go 
(quietly  to  seed  in,  and  men  appointed,  in  God's  name  or 
the  State's,  to  exterminate  as  a  weed  every  new  pldnt  of 
democratic  thought  which  may  spring  up  and  suck  the  soil 
or  keep  oflf  the  sun,  so  that  the  old  may  quietly  occupy  the 
ground,  and  imdisturbed  continue  to  decay,  and  contami- 
nate the  air.  Here  it  has  nothinff  but  its  own  stalk  to 
hold  up  its  head,  and  is  armed  with  only  such  spines  as  it 
has  grown  out  of  its  own  substance. 

Here  the  only  power  which  continually  impedes  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  and  is  conservative  in  the  bad  sense,  is 
wealth,  which  represents  life  lived,  not  now  a  living,  and 
kbour  accumtdated,  not  now  a  doing.  Thus  the  obstacle 
to  free  trade  is  not  the  notion  that  our  meat  must  be  hoine- 
grown  and  our  coat  home-spun,  but  the  money  invested 
in  manufactures.  Slavery  is  sustained  by  no  prestige  of 
antiquity,  no  abstract  fondness  for  a  patriarchal  institution, 
no  special  zeal  for  "Christianity"  which  the  churches  often 
tell  us  demands  it,  but  solely  because  the  Americans  have 
invested  some  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  their  countrymen,  Q.nd  fear  they  shall 
lose  their  capital.  Witney's  gin  for  separating  the  cotton 
from  its  blue  seed,  making  its  culture  and  the  labour  of 
the  slave  profitable,  did  more  to  perpetuate  slavery  than 
all  the  "  Compromises  of  the  Constitution."  The  last  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  is  always  this :  "  It  brings  money,  and 
we  would  not  lose  our  investment."  Weapon  a  man  with 
iron,  he  will  stand  and  fight ;  with  gold,  he  will  shrink 
and  run.  The  class  of  capitalists  are  always  cowardly; 
here  they  are  the  only  cowardly  class  that  has  much  poli- 
tical or  social  influence*  Here  gold  is  the  imperial  metal ; 
nothing  but  wealth  is  consecrated  for  life :  the  tonsure 
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gets  covered  up  or  grown  over ;  vows  of  celibacy  are  no 
more  binding  than  dicers'  oaths  ;  allegiance  to  the  State  is 
as  transferable  as  a  cent,  and  may  be  alienated  by  going 
over  the  border ;  church-communion  may  be  changed  or 
neglected ;  as  men  will,  they  sign  off  from  Church  and 
State ;  only  the  dollar  holds  its  own  continually,  and  is  the 
same  imder  all  administrations,  ''safe  &om  the  bar,  the 
pulpit^  and  the  throne."  Obstinate  money  continues  in 
office  spite  of  the  prescriptive  policy  of  PoUc  and  Taylor ; 
the  laws  may  change.  South  Carolina  move  out  of  the 
nation,  the  Constitution  be  broken,  the  Union  dissolved, 
still  n^oney  holds  its  own.  That  is  the  only  peculiar 
weapon  which  the  old  has  wherewith  to  repel  the  new. 

Here,  too,  the  scholar  has  as  much  freedom  as  he  will 
take ;  himself  alone  stands  in  his  own  light,  nothing  else 
between  him  and  the  infinite  majesty  of  Truth.  He  is 
free  to  think,  to  speak,  to  print  his  word  and  organize  his 
thought.  "No  class  of  men  monopolize  public  attention  or 
high  place.  He  comes  up  to  the  Genius  of  America,  and 
she  asks:  "What  would  you  have,  my  little  man?*' 
"  More  liberty,''  lisps  he.  "  Just  as  much  as  you  can 
carry,"  is  the  answer.  "  Pay  for  it  and  take  it,  as  much 
as  you  like,  there  it  is."  "  But  it  is  guarded ! "  "  Only 
by  gilded  flies  in  the  day-time ;  they  look  like  hornets, 
but  can  only  buzz,  not  bite  with  their  beak,  nor  sting  with 
their  tail.  At  night  it  is  defended  by  daws  and  beetles, 
noisy,  but  harmless.  Here  is  marble,  my  son,  not  classic 
and  famous  as  yet,  but  s:ood  as  the  Parian  stone ;  quarry 
as  much  as  you  wiU,  enough  for  a  nymph  or  a  temple. 
Say  your  wisest  and  do  your  best  thing :  nobody  will  hurt 
you  f  " 

Not  much  more  is  the  scholar  impeded  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  not  at  all  in  respect  to  the  substance  of  his 
thought.  There  is  no  danger  that  he  will  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  by  thinking  too  high  for  the  multitude. 
"We  have  many  authors  below  the  market;  scarce  one 
above  it.  The  people  are  continually  looking  for  some'* 
thing  better  than  our  authors  give.  No  American  author 
has  yet  been  too  high  for  the  comprehension  of  the  people, 
and  compelled  to  leave  his  writings  "  to  posterity,  after 
some  centuries  shall  have  passed  by."  If  he  has  thought 
with  the  thinkers,  and  has  something  to  say,  and  can 
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spe^  it  in  plain  Bpeech,  he  is  sure  to  be  widely  understood. 
There  is  no  learned  class  to  whom  he  may  talk  Latin  or 
Sanscrit,  and  who  will  understand  him  if  he  write  as  ill  as 
Immanuel  Kant ;  there  is  not  a  large  class  to  buy  costly 
editions  of  ancient  classics,  however  beautiful,  or  magni- 
ficent works  on  India,  Egypt,  Mexico — ^the  class  of  scholars 
18  too  poor  for  that,  the  rich  men  have  not  the  taste  for 
sach  beauty ;  but  there  is  an  intelligent  class  of  men  who 
will  hear  a  man  if  he  has  what  is  worth  listening  to,  and 
Bays  it  plain.  It  will  be  understood  and  appreciated,  and 
soon  reduced  to  practice.  Let  him  think  as  much  in  ad- 
vance of  men  as  he  will,  as  far  removed  from  the  popular 
opinion  as  he  may,  if  he  arrives  at  a  great  truth  he  is  sure 
of  an  audience,  not  an  audience  of  fellow-scholars,  as  in 
Germany,  but  of  fellow-men ;  not  of  the  children  of  dis- 
tinguished or  rich  men — ^rather  of  the  young  parents  of 
such,  an  audience  of  earnest,  practical  people,  who,  if  his 
thought  be  a  truth,  will  soon  make  it  a  thing.  They  will 
appreciate  the  substance  of  his  thought,  though  not  the 
artistic  form  which  clothes  it. 

This  peculiar  relation  of  the  man  of  genius  to  the  people 
comes  from  American  institutions.  Here  the  greatest  man 
stands  nearest  to  the  people,  and  without  a  mediator  speaks 
to  them  face  to  face.  This  is  a  new  thing  :  in  the  classic 
nations  oratory  was  for'  the  people,  so  was  the  drama,  and 
the  ballad ;  that  was  all  their  literature.  But  this  came 
to  the  people  only  in  cities :  the  tongue  travels  slow  and 
addresses  only  the  ear,  while  swiftly  hurries  on  the  printed 
word  and  speaks  at  once  to  a  million  eyes.  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus  wrote  for  a  few ;  Virgil  sang  the  labours  of 
the  shepherd  in  old  Ascraean  verse,  but  only  to  the 
wealthy  wits  of  Home.  "  I  hate  the  impious  crowd,  and 
stave  them  off,"  was  the  scholar's  maxim  then.  All 
writing  was  for  the  few.  The  best  English  literature  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is 
amenable  to  the  same  criticism,  except  the  dramatic  and 
the  religious.  It  is  so  with  all  the  permanent  literature  of 
Europe  of  that  time.  The  same  must  be  said  even  of  much 
of  the  religious  literature  of  the  scholars  then.  The  writings 
of  Taylor,  of  Barrow  and  South,  of  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
and  !Bourdaloue,  clergymen  though  they  were,  speaking 
with  a  religious  and  therefore  a  universal  aim,  always  pre- 
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suppose  a  narrow  audience  of  men  of  nice  culture.  So 
they  drew  their  figures  from  the  schoolmen,  from  the 
Greek  anthology^  from  heathen  classics  and  the  Christian 
Fathers.  Their  illustrations  wero  embellishments  to  the 
scholar^  but  only  palpable  darkness  to  the  people.  This 
fact  of  writing  for  a  mw  nice  judges  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  form  of  the  literature  thus  produced^  but  a 
disadvantage  to  the  substance  thereof ;  a  misfortune  to  the 
Boholar  himBelf,  for  it  beUtUed  his  sympathies  and  kept 
him  within  a  narrow  range.  Even  the  religious  literature 
of  the  men  just  named  betrays  a  lack  of  freedom,  a  thinking 
for  the  learned  and  not  for  mankind ;  it  has  breathed  the 
air  of  the  cloister,  not  the  sky,  and  is  tainted  mth  academic 
and  monastic  diseases.  So  the  best  of  it  is  over-senti- 
mental, timid,  and  does  not  point  to  hardy,  manly  life. 
Only  Luther  and  Latimer  preached  to  the  million  hearts 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  dramatic  literature,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  box,  pit,  and  gallery  ;  hence  the  width 
of  poetry  in  its  great  masters  ;  hence  many  of  its  faults  of 
form;  and  hence  the  wild  and  wanton  luxuriance  of  beauty 
which  flowers  out  all  over  the  marvellous  field  of  art  where 
Shakespeare  walked  and  sung.  In  the  pulpit,  excellence 
was  pamted  as  a  priest,  or  monk,  or  nun,  loving  nothing 
but  God ;  on  the  stage,  as  a  soldier,  magistrate,  a  gentle- 
man or  simpleman,  a  wife  and  mother,  loving  also  child 
and  friend.  Only  the  literature  of  the  player  and  the 
singer  of  ballads  was  for  the  people. 

Here  all  is  changed,  everything  that  is  written  is  for  the 
hands  of  the  million.  In  throe  months  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
more  readers  in  America  than  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in 
twelve  centuries.  Literature,  which  was  once  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  few,  only  a  shew-bread  to  the  people,  is  now 
the  daily  meat  of  the  multitude.  The  best  works  get  re- 
printed with  great  speed ;  the  highest  poetry  is  soon  in  all 
the  newspapers.  Authors  know  this,  and  write  accord- 
ingly. It  is  only  scientific  works  which  ask  for  a  special 
public.  But  even  science,  the  proudest  of  the  day,  must 
come  down  from  the  clouds,  of  the  academy,  lay  off  its 
scholastic  garb,  and  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
in  common  work-day  clothes.  To  large  and  mainly  un- 
learned audiences  Agassiz  and  Walker  set  forth  the  highest 
teachings  of  physics  and  metaphysics,  not  sparing  difficult 
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things^  but  {)uttiiig  them  in  plain  spoech.  Emerson  takes 
his  majestic  intuitions  of  truth  and  justice,  which  transcend 
the  experience  of  the  ages,  and  expounds  them  to  the 
mechanics'  apprentices,  to  the  factory  girls  at  Lowell  and 
Chicopee,  and  to  the  merchants'  clerKs  at  Boston.  The 
more  [original  the  speaker,  and  the  more  profound,  the 
better  is  he  relished ;  the  beauty  of  the  form  is  not  appre- 
ciated, but  the  original  substance  welcomed  into  new  life 
oyer  the  bench,  the  loom,  and  even  the  desk  of  the  count- 
ing-house. Of  a  deep  man  the  people  ask  clearness  also, 
thinking  he  does  not  see  a  thing  wholly  till  hb  sees  it 
plain. 

From  this  new  relation  of  the  scholar  to  the  people,  and 
the  direct  intimacy  of  his  intercourse  with  men,  there 
comes  a  new  modification  of  his  duty ;  he  is  to  represent 
the  higher  facts  of  human  consciousness  to  the  people,  and 
express  them  in  the  speech  of  the  people ;  to  think  with 
the  sage  and  saint,  but  talk  with  conmion  men.  It  is 
easy  to  discourse  with  scholars,  and  in  the  old  academic 
carriage  drive  through  the  broad  gateway  of  the  cultivated 
class;  but  here  the  man  of  genius  is  to  take  the  new 
thought  on  his  shoulders  and  climb  up  the  stiff,  steep  hill, 
and  find  his  way  where  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst, 
and  the  imtamed  eagle  builds  his  nest.  Hence  our  Ameri- 
can scholar  must  cultivate  the  dialectics  of  speech  as  well 
as  thought.  Power  of  speech  without  thought,  a  long 
tongue  in  an  empty  head,  calls  the  people  together  once  or 
twice,  but  soon  its  only  echo  is  from  an  audience  of  empty 
pews.  Thought  without  power  of  speech  finds  little  wel- 
come here ;  there  are  not  scholars  enough  to  keep  it  in 
comitenance.  This  popularity  of  intelligence  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  the  man  of  letters,  who  is  also  a  man.  He 
can  occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  extremes  of 
mankind ;  can  be  at  once  philosopher  in  hi^  thought  and 
people  in  his  speech,  deliver  his  word  without  an  inter- 
preter to  mediate,  and,  like  King  Mithridates  in  the  story, 
talk  with  the  fourscore  nations  of  his  camp  each  in  his  own 
tongue. 

Further  still,  there  are  some  peculiarities  of  the  American 
mind,  in  which  we  differ  from  our  English  brothers.  They 
are  more  inclined  to  the  matter  of  fact,  and  appeal  to 
history ;  we,  to  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  having  no  national 
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history  but  of  a  revolution^  may  appeal  at  once  to  hiunan 
nature.  So  whUe  they  are  more  historical,  fond  of  names 
and  precedents,  enamoured  of  limited  facts  and  coy  towards 
abstract  and  tmiversal  ideas,  with  the  maxim,  "  Stand  by 
the  fixed,''  we  are  more  metaphysical,  ideal ;  do  not  think 
a  thing  right  because  actual,  nor  impossible  because  it  has 
never  been.  The  Americans  are  more  metaphysical  than 
the  English  ;  have  departed  more  from  the  old  sensational 
philosophy,  have  welcomed  more  warmly  the  transcen- 
dental philosophy  of  Germany  and  France;  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  all  the  State  Constitutions  of 
the  North,  begin  with  a  universal  and  abstract  idea.  Even 
preaching  is  abstract  and  of  ideas.  Calvinism  bears  meta- 
physical fruit  in  New  England. 

This  fact  modifies  still  more  the  function  of  the  duty  of 
the  scholar.  It  determines  him  to  ideas,  to  facts  for  the 
ideas  they  cover,  not  so  much  to  the  past  as  the  future,  to 
the  past  only  that  he  may  guide  the  present  and  construct 
the  future.  He  is  to  take  his  run  in  the  past  to  acquire 
the  momentum  of  history,  his  stand  in  the  present,  and  leap 
into  the  future. 

In  this  manner  the  position  and  duty  of  the  scholar  in 
America  are  modified  and  made  peculiar  ;  and  thus  is  the 
mode  determined  for  him,  in  which  to  pay  for  his  educa- 
tion in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  the  public  that  has 
been  at  the  cost  of  his  training. 

There  is  a  test  by  which  we  measure  the  force  of  a  horse 
or  a  steam-engine  ;  the  raising  of  so  many  pounds  through 
so  many  feet  in  a  given  time.  The  test  of  the  scholar's 
power  is  his  ability  to  raise  men  in  their  development. 

In  America  there  are  three  chief  modes  of  acting  upon 
the  public,  omitting  others  of  small  account.  The  first  is 
the  power  which  comes  of  National  Wealth ;  the  next,  that 
of  Political  Station ;  the  third,  power  of  Spiritual  Wealth, 
so  to  say,  eminent  wisdom,  justice,  love,  piety,  the  power 
of  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  the  faculty  or  communicating 
them  to  other  men,  and  organizing  them  therein.  For  the 
sake  of  shortness,  let  each  mode  of  power  be  symbolized 
by  its  instrument,  and  we  have  the  power  of  the  puree, 
of  the  office,  and  the  pen. 

The  purse  represents  the  favourite  mode  of  power  with 
us.    This  is  natural  in  our  present  stage  of  national  exist- 
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enee  and  human  development;  it  is  likely  to  continue 
for  a  long  time.  In  all  civilized  countries  winch  have 
outgrown  the  period  when  the  sword  was  the  favourite 
emblem,  the  purse  represents  the  favourite  mode  of  power 
with  the  mass  of  men ;  but  here  it  is  so  with  the  men  of 
superior  education.  This  power  is  not  wholly  personal, 
but  extra-personal,  and  the  man's  centre  of  gravity  lies  out 
of  himself,  less  or  more ;  somewhere  between  the  man  and 
his  last  cent,  the  distance  being  greater  or  less  as  the  man 
is  less  or  greater  than  the  estate.  This  is  wielded  chiefly  by 
men  of  little  education,  except  the  practical  culture  which 
they  have  gained  in  the  process  of  acctunulation.  Their 
riches  they  get  purposely,  their  training  by  the  way,  and 
accidentally.  It  is  a  singular  misfortune  of  the  country, 
that  while  the  majority  of  the  people  are  better  cultivated 
and  more  enlightened  than  any  other  population  in  the 
world,  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  owned 
by  men  of  less  education  and  consequently  of  less  enlight- 
enment than  the  rich  men  of  any  leading  nation  in  Europe. 
In  England  and  France  the  wealth  of  this  generation  is 
chiefly  inherited,  and  has  generally  fallen  to  men  carefiiUj'' 
trained,  with  minds  discipUned  by  academic  culture.  Here 
wealth  is  new,  and  mainly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
scrambled  for  it  adroitly  and  with  vigour.  They  have 
energy,  vigour,  forecast,  and  a  certain  generosity,  but  as  a 
class,  are  narrow,  vulgar,  and  conceited.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  property  of  the  people  is  owned  by  one-tenth  of  the 
persons;  and  these  capitalists  are  men  of  little  culture, 
little  moral  elevation.  This  is  an  accident  of  our  position 
unavoidable,  perhaps  transient ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  mis- 
fortune that  tne  great  estates  of  the  country,  and  the  social 
and  political  power  of  such  wealth,  should  be  mainly  in  the 
handis  of  such  men.  The  melancholy  result  appears  in 
many  a  disastrous  shape :  in  the  tone  of  the  pulpit,  of  the 
press,  and  of  the  national  politics ;  much  of  the  vulgarity 
of  the  nation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  fact,  that  wealth 
belongs  to  men  who  know  nothing  better. 

The  ofiice  represents  the  next  most  popular  mode  of 
power.  This  also  is  extra-personal,  the  man's  centre  of 
gravity  is  out  of  himself,  somewhere  between  him  and  the 
lowest  man  in  the  State ;  the  distance  depending  on  the 
proportion  of  manhood  in  him  and  the  multitude,  if  the 
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office  is  much  greater  than  the  man,  then  the  officer's 
centre  of  gravity  is  further  removed  from  his  person. 
This  is  Bou^t  for  by  the  ablest  and  best  educated  men  in 
the  land,  nnt  there  is  a  large  class  of  educated  persons 
who  do  not  aspire  to  it  from  lack  of  ability,  for  in  our  form 
of  government  it  commonly  takes  some  saliency  of  character 
to  win  the  high  places  oi  office  and  use  respectably  this 
mode  of  power!  w Jile  it  demaads  no  great  o/htty  LenU 
to  accumulate  the  largest  fortune  in  America.  It  is  true 
the  whirlwind  of  an  election,  by  the  pressure  of  votes,  may 
now  and  then  take  a  very  heavy  body  up  to  a  great  height. 
Yet  it  does  not  keep  him  from  growing  giddy  and  ridicu- 
lous while  there,  and  afber  a  few  years  lets  him  fall  again 
into  complete  insignificance,  whence  no  Hercules  can  ever 
lift  him  up.  A  corrupt  administration  may  do  the  same, 
but  with  the  same  result.  This  consideration  keeps  many 
educated  men  from  the  political  arena ;  others  are  unwilling 
to  endure  the  unsavoury  atmosphere  of  politics,  and  take 
part  in  a  scramble  so  vulgar ;  but  still  a  large  portion  of 
the  educated  and  scholarly  talent  of  the  nation  goes  to  that 
work. 

The  power  of  the  pen  is  wholly  personal.  It  is  the 
appropriate  instrument  of  the  scholar,  but  it  is  least  of  all 
desired  and  sought  for.  The  rich  man  sends  his  sons  to 
trade,  to  make  too  much  of  inheritance  yet  more  by  fresh 
acquisitions  of  superfluity.  He  does  not  send  them  to 
literature,  art,  or  science.  You  find  the  scholar  slipping 
in  to  other  modes  of  action,  not  the  merchants  and  poli- 
ticians migrating  into  this.  He  longs  to  act  by  the  gravitj^ 
of  his  money  or  station,  not  draw  merely  by  his  head.  The 
ofiice  carries  the  day  before  the  pen ;  the  purse  takes  pre- 
cedence of  both.  Educated  men  do  not  so  much  seek  places 
that  demand  great  powers,  as  those  which  bring  much 
gold.  Self-denial  for  money  or  office  is  common,  for 
scholarship  rare  and  unpopular.  To  act  by  money,  not 
mind,  is  the  ill-concealed  ambition  of  many  a  well-bred 
man;  the  desire  of  this  colours  his  day-dream,  which  is 
less  of  wisdom  and  more  of  wealth,  or  of  political  station ; 
so  a  first-rate  clergyman  desires  to  be  razeed  to  a  second- 
rate  politician,  and  some  "tall  admiral'*  of  a  politician 
consents  to  be  cut  down  and  turned  into  a  mere  sloop 
of  trade.     The  representative  in  Congress  becomes  a  presi- 
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dent  of  an  infiurance  office  or  a  bank,  or  the  agent  of  a 
cotton-mill;  the  judge  deserts  his  station  on  the  bench,  and 
presides  over  a  railroad ;  the  governor  or  senator  wants  a 
place  in  the  post-office  ;  the  historian  longs  for  a  ^'chance  in 
the  custom-house."     The  pen  stoops  to  the  office,  that  to 
the  purse.     The  scholar  would  ratner  make  a  fortune  by  a 
balsam  of  wild  cherry  than  write  Hamlet  or  Paradise  Lost 
for  nothing ;  rather  than  help  mankind  by  making  a  Para- 
dise Regained.     The  well-endowed  minister  thinks  how 
much  more  money  he  might  have  made  had  he  speculated 
in  stocks  and  not  theology^  and  mourns  that  the  kingdom  * 
of  heaven  does  not  pay  in  this  present  life  fourfold.    The 
professor  of  Greek  is  sorry  he  was  not  a  surveyor  and 
superintendent  of  a  railroad,  he  should  have  so  much  more 
money;    that  is  what  he  has  learned  from  Plato  and 
Diogenes.     We  estimate  the  skill  of  an  artist  like  that  of  a 
pedler,  not  by  the  pictures  he  has  made,  but  by  the  money. 
There  is  a  mercantile  way  of  determining  literary  merit,  not 
by  the  author's  books,  but  by  his  balance  with  the  publisher. 
No  church  is  yet  called  after  a  man  who  is  merely  rich, 
something  in  the  New  Testament  might  hinder  that ;  but 
the  ministers  estimate  their  brother  minister  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  position,  not  of  his  character ;  not  by  his  piety 
and  goodness,  not  even  by  his  reason  and  understanding, 
the  culture  he  has  attained  thereby,  and  the  use  he  makes 
thereof,  but  by  the  wealth  of  his  church  and  the  largeness 
of  his  salary ;  so  that  ho  is  not  thought  the  fortunate  and 
great  minister  who  has  a  large  outgo  of  spiritual  riches, 
rebukes  the  sins  of  the  nation  and  turns  many  to  righteous- 
ness, but  he  who  has  a  large  material  income,  ministers, 
though  poorly,  to  rich  men,  and  is  richly  paid  for  that 
function.     The  well-paid  clergymen  of  a  city  tell  the  pro- 
fessor of  theology  that  he  must  teach  "  such  doctrines  as 
the  merchants  approve,"  or  they  will  not  give  money  to 
the  college,  and  he,  it,  and  the  ^' cause  of  the  Lord,"  will  all 
come  to  the  ground  at  the  same  time  and  in  kindred  con- 
fusion.    So  blind  money  would  put  out  the  heavenly  eyes 
of  science,  and  lead  her  also  to  his  own  ditch.     It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  men.  in  the  midst  of  us,  rich, 
respectable,  and  highly  honoured  with  social  rank  and 
political  power,  who  practically  and  in  strict  conformity 
with  their  theory,  honour  Judas,  who  made  money  by  his 
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treachery,  far  more  than  Jesus  who  laid  down  his  life  for 
men  whose  money  is  deemed  better  than  manhood.  It 
must  indeed  be  so.  Any  outrage  that  is  profitable  to  the 
controlling  portion  of  society  is  sure  to  be  welcome  to  the 
leaders  of  the  State,  and  is  soon  pronounced  divine  by  the 
leaders  of  the  church. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  pen  ought  to  represent  the 
favourite  mode  of  power  at  a  college ;  but  even  there  the 
waters  of  Pactolus  are  thought  fairer  than  the  Castalian, 
Heliconian  spring,  or  "  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed  fast  by  the 
*  oracle  of  God."  The  college  is  named  after  the  men  of 
wealth,  not  genius.  How  few  professorships  in  America 
bear  the  names  of  men  of  science  or  letters,  and  not  of 
mere  rich  men !  Which  is  thought  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  a  college,  he  who  endows  it  with  money  or  with 
mind  P  Even  there  it  is  the  purse,  not  the  pen  that  is  the 
symbol  of  honour,  and  the  University  is  "up  for  Cali- 
fornia," not  Parnassus. 

Even  in  politics  the  purse  turns  the  scale.  Let  a  party 
wrestle  never  so  hard,  it  cannot  throw  the  dollar.  Money 
controls  and  commands  talent,  not  talent  money.  The 
successful  shopkeeper  frowns  on  and  browbeats  the  accom- 
pUshed  poUtician,  who  has  too  much  justice  for  the  wharf 
and  the  board  of  brokers ;  he  notices  that  the  rich  men 
avert  their  eye,  or  keep  their  beaver  down,  trembles  and  is 
sad,  fearing  that  his  daughter  will  never  find  a  fitting 
spouse.  The  purse  buys  up  able  men  of  superior  education, 
corrupts  and  keeps  them  as  its  retained  attorneys,  in  con- 
gress or  the  church,  not  as  counsel  but  advocate,  bribed  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  so  help 
money  to  control  the  State  and  wield  its  power  against  the 
interest  of  mankind.  This  is  perfectly  well  known ;  but 
no  politician  or  minister,  bribed  to  silence  or  to  speech, 
ever  loses  his  respectability  because  he  is  bought  by  re- 
spectable men, — if  he  get  his  pay.  In  all  countries  but 
this  the  office  is  before  the  purse ;  here  the  State  is  chiefly 
an  accessory  of  the  Exchange,  and  our  politics  only  mer- 
cantile. This  appears  sometimes  against  our  will,  in 
symbols  not  meant  to  tell  the  tale,  Thus  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  Massachusetts,  a  cod-fish  stares  the 
speaker  in  the  face — ^not  a  very  intellectual  looking  fish. 
When  it  was  put  there  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  riches  of  the 
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State,  and  8o  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  singular  and 
uuconecious  satire  it  tells  the  legislature  to  have  an  eye 
"to  the  main  chance,"  and,  but  for  its  fidelity  to  its  highest 
instincts  and  its  obstinate  silence,  might  be  a  symbol  good 
enoughi  for  the  place. 

Now,  after  tne  office  and  the  purse  have  taken  their 
votaries  from  the  educated  class,  the  ablest  men  are  cer- 
tainly not  left  behind.  Three  roads  open  before  our  young 
Hercules  as  he  leaves  college,  having  respectively  as  finger- 
post, the  pen,  the  office,  and  the  purse.  Few  follow  the 
road  of  letters.  This  need  not  be  much  complained  of; — 
nay,  it  might  be  rejoiced  in,  if  the  purse  and  the  office  in 
their  modes  of  power  did  represent  the  higher  conscious- 
ness of  mankind.    But  no  one  contends  it  is  so. 

Still  there  are  men  who  devote  themselves  to  some 
Uterary  callings  which  have  no  connection  with  political 
office,  and  which  are  not  pursued  for  the  sake  of  great 
wealth.  Such  men  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  per- 
manent literature  of  the  country.  They  are  eminently 
scholars ;  permanent  scholars  who  act  by  their  scholar- 
craft,  not  by  the  state-craft  of  the  politician,  or  the  purse- 
craft  of  the  capitalist.  How  are  these  men  pajring  their 
debt  and  performing  their  function?  The  answer  must  be 
found  in  tiie  science  and  the  literature  of  the  land. 

American  science  is  something  of  which  we  may  well  bo 
proud.  Mr.  Liebig,  in  Germany,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  following  science  for 
the  loaves  and  fishes  thereof;  and  he  declares  that  he 
espoused  chemistry  not  for  her  wealthy  dower,  not  even  for 
the  services  her  possible  children  might  render  to  mankind, 
but  solely  for  her  own  sweet  sake.  Amongst  the  English 
race,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  science  is  loved  rather  for 
the  fruit  than  the  blossom ;  its  service  to  the  body  is 
thought  of  more  value  than  its  service  to  the  mind.  A 
man's  respectability  would  be  in  danger,  in  America,  if  ho 
loved  any  science  better  than  the  money  or  fame  it  might 
bring.  It  is  characteristic  of  us  that  a  scholar  should 
write  for  reputation  and  gold.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
unprofitable  parts  of  science  fall  to  the  lot  of  poor  men. 
When  the  rich  man's  son  has  the  natural  calling  that  way, 
public  opinion  would  dissuade  him  from  the  study  of 
nature.     The  greatest  scientific  attaiimients  do  Dot  give  a 
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man  so  high  social  consideration  as  a  political  office  or  a 
successful  speculation — ^unless  it  be  the  science  which  makes 
money.  Scientific  schools  we  call  after  merely  rich  men, 
not  men  of  wealthy  minds.  It  is  true  we  name  streets 
and  squares^  towns  and  counties^  after  Franklin,  but  it  is 
because  he  keeps  the  lightning  from  factories,  churches, 
and  bams  ;  tells  us  not  "  to  give  too  much  for  the  whistle,*' 
and  teaches  "  the  way  to  make  money  plenty  in  every 
man's  pocket."  We  should  not  name  them  after  Cuvier 
and  La  Place. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  scientific  scholars  of  America, 
both  the  home-bom  and  the  adopted  sons,  have  manfully 
paid  for  their  culture,  and  done  honour  to  the  land.  This  is 
true  of  men  in  all  departments  of  science, — ^from  that 
which  searches  the  deeps  of  the  sky  to  that  which  explores 
the  shallows  of  the  sea.  Individuals,  States,  and  the 
nation,  have  all  done  themselves  honour  by  the  scientific 
researches  and  discoveries  that  have  been  made.  The 
outlay  of  money  and  of  genius  for  things  which  only  pay 
the  head  and  not  the  mouth  of  man,  is  beautiful  and  a 
little  surprising  in  such  a  utilitarian  land  as  this.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  attend  to  particular  cases. 

Look  at  the  literature  of  America.  Reserving  the  ex- 
ceptional portion  thereof  to  be  examined  in  a  moment,  let 
us  study  the  instantial  portion  of  it,  American  literature 
as  a  whole.  This  may  be  distributed  into  two  main 
divisions :  First  comes  the  permanent  literature,  consisting 
of  works  not  designed  merely  for  a  single  and  transient 
occasion,  but  elaborately  wrought  for  a  general  purpose. 
This  is  literature  proper.  Next  follows  the  transient  lite- 
rature, which  is  brought  out  for  a  particular  occasion,  and 
designed  to  serve  a  special  purpose.    Let  us  look  at  each. 

The  permanent  literature  of  America  is  poor  and  meagre  ; 
it  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  manly  hands,  of  original, 
creative  minds.  Most  of  it  is  rather  milk  for  babes  than 
meat  for  men,  though  much  of  it  is  neither  fresh  meat  nor 
new  milk,  but  the  old  dish  often  served  up  before.  In 
respect  to  its  form,  this  portion  of  our  literature  is  an 
imitation.  That  is  natural  enough,  considering  the  youth 
of  the  country.  Every  nation,  like  every  man,  even 
one  bom  to  genius,  begins  by  imitation,  xlaphael,  with 
servile  pencil,  followed  his  masters  in  his  youth;  but  at 
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length  his  artistic  eye  attracted  new-bom  angels  from  the 
calm  stillness  of  their  Upper  heaven,  and  with  liberal,  free 
hand,  with  masterly  and  original  touch,  the  painter  of  the 
newness  amassed  the  world. 

The  early  Christian  literature  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  or  the  classic  type ;  even  after  centuries  had  passed 
by,  Sidonius,  though  a  bishop  of  the  church,  and  destined 
to  become  a  saint,  uses  the  old  heathen  imagery,  referring 
to  Triptolemus  as  a  model  for  Christian  work,  and  talks  about 
Triton  and  Galatea  to  the  Christian  Queen  of  the  Goths. 
Saint  Ambrose  is  a  notorious  imitator  of  pagan  Cicero. 
The  Christians  were  all  anointed  with  Jewish  nard ;  and 
the  sour  grapes  they  ate  in  sacrament  have  set  on  edge 
their  children's  teeth  tiU  now.  The  modem  nations  of 
Europe  began  their  literature  by  the  driest  copies  of  Livy 
and  Virgil.  The  Germans  have  the  most  original  literature 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  But  till  the  middle  of  the  past 
century  their  permanent  literature  was  chiefly  in  Latin  and 
French,  with  as  little  originality  as  our  own.  The  real 
poetic  life  of  the  nation  found  vent  in  other  forms.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  and  according  to  the  course  of  history, 
that  we  should  begin  in  this  way.  The  best  political 
institutions  of  England  are  cherished  here,  so  her  best 
literature ;  and  it  is  not  sumrising  that  we  are  content  with 
this  rich  inheritance  of  artistic  toil.  In  many  things  we 
are  independent,  but  in  much  that  relates  to  the  hidier 
works  of  man,  we  are  still  colonies  of  England.  This 
appears  not  only  in  the  vulgar  fondness  for  English  fashions, 
manners,  and  the  like,  which  is  chiefly  an  aflectaiion,  but  in 
the  servile  style  with  which  we  copy  the  great  or  little 
models  of  English  literature.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
consciously,  oftener  without  knowing  it* 

But  the  substance  of  our  permanent  literature  is  as 
faulty  as  its  form.  It  does  not  bear  marks  of  a  new,  free, 
vigorous  mind  at  work,  looking  at  things  from  the  Ame- 
ican  point  of  view,  and,  though  it  put  its  thought  in 
antique  forms>  yet  thinking  originally  and  for  itself.  It 
represents  the  average  thought  of  respectable  men,  directed 
to  some  particular  subject,  and  their  average  morality.  It 
represents  nothing  more  ;  how  could  it,  while  the  ablest  men 
have  gone  off  to  politics  or  trade  P  It  is  such  literature  as 
almost  anybody  might  get  up  if  you  would  give  him  a  little 
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time  to  make  the  preliminaiy  studies.  There  is  little  in  it  that 
is  national ;  little  individual  and  of  the  writer's  own  mind ; 
it  is  ground  out  in  the  public  literary  mill.  It  has  no 
noble  sentiments,  no  great  ideas ;  nothing  which  makes  you 
bum ;  nothing  which  makes  you  much  worse  or  much 
better.  You  may  feed  on  this  literature  all  your  days,  and 
whatsoever  you  may  gain  in  girth,  you  shall  not  take  in 
thought  enough  to  add  half  an  inch  to  your  stature. 

Out  of  every  hundred  American  literary  works  printed 
since  the  century  beffan,   about  eighty  will  be  of  this 
character.     Compare  the  four  most  conspicuous  periodicals 
of  America  with  the   four  great  Quarterlies  of  England, 
and  you  see  how  inferior  our  literature  is  to  theirs — ^in  all 
things,  in  form  and  in  substance  too.     The  European  has 
the  freedom  of  a  well-bred  man — it  appears  in  the  move- 
ment of  his  thought,  his  use  of  words,  in  the  easy  grace  of 
his  sentences,  and  the  general  manner  of  his  work ;  the 
American  has  the  stii&iess  and  limitations  of  a  big,  raw 
boy,  in  the  presence  of  his  schoolmaster.     They  are  proud 
of  being  English,  and  so  have  a  certain  lofty  nationality 
which  appears  in  their  thought  and  the  form  thereof,  even 
in  the  freedom  to  use  and  invent  new  words.     Our  authors 
of  this  class  seem  ashamed  that  they  are  Americans,  and 
accordingly  are  timid,  imgraceful,  and  weak.     They  dare 
not  be  original  when  they  could.     Hence  this  sort  of  lite- 
rature is  dull.   A  man  of  the  average  mind  and  conscience, 
heart  and  soul,  studies  a  particular  subject  a  short  time — 
for  this  is  the  land  of  brief  processes — and  writes  a  book 
thereof,  or  thereon ;  a  critic  of  the  same  average  makes  his 
special  study  of  the  book,  not  its  theme,  "reviews"  the 
work ;  is  as  ready  and  able  to  pass  judgment  on  Bow- 
ditch's  translation  of  La  Place  in  ten  days    after  its 
appearance  as  ten  vears,  and  distributes  praise  and  Wame, 
not  according  to  the  author's  knowledge,  but  the  critic's 
imorant  caprice  ;  and  then  average  men  read  the  book  and 
the  critique  with  no  immoderate  joy  or  unmeasured  grief. 
They  learn  some  new  facts,  no  new  ideas,  and  get  no  lofty 
impulse.     The  book  was  written  without  inspiration,  with- 
out philosophy,  and  is  read  with  small  profit.     Yet  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  praise  which  such  men  receive,  how 
soon  they  are  raised  to  the  Houpe  of  Lords  in  English 
literature.    I  have  known  three  American  Sir  Walter 
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Scotts,  half  a  dozen  Addisons,  one  or  two  Maeaulays — a 
historian  that  was  Hume  and  Gibbon  both  in  one,  several 
Bumses,  and  Miltons  by  the  quantity,  not  "  mute,"  the 
more  is  the  pity,  but  "  inglorious "  enough ;  nay,  even 
vain-glorious  at  the  praise  which  some  penny-a-liner  or 
doUar-a-pager  foolishly  gave  their  cheap  extemporary  stuff. 
In  sacred  literature  it  is  the  same :  in  a  single  winter  at 
Boston  we  had  two  American  Saint  Johns,  in  full  blast  for 
several  months.  Though  no  Felix  trembles,  there  are  now 
extant  in  the  United  States  not  less  than  six  American 
Saint  Pauls,  in  no  manner  of  peril  except  the  most  dan- 
gerous— of  idle  praise. 

A  living,  natural,  and  full-grown  literature  contains  two 
elements.  One  is  of  mankind  in  general ;  that  is  human 
and  universal.  The  other  is  of  the  tribe  in  special,  and  of 
the  writer  in  particular.  This  is  national  and  even  per- 
sonal :  you  see  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual author  in  the  work.  The  universal  human  substance 
accepts  the  author's  form,  and  the  public  wine  of  mankind 
runs  into  the  private  bottle  of  the  author.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
Kterature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  fresh  and  original  in 
substance  and  in  form;  the  two  elements  are  plain  enough, 
the  universal  and  the  particular.  The  staple  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  is  human,  of  mankind,  it  is  trust  in  God ;  but 
the  twist,  the  die,  the  texture,  the  pattern,  all  that  is 
Hebrew— of  the  tribe,  and  personal— of  David,  shepherd, 
warrior,  poet,  king.  You  see  the  pastoral  hill-sides  of 
Judaea  in  his  holy  hymns ;  nay,  " Uriah's  beauteous  wife'' 
now  and  then  sidles  into  his  sweetest  psalm.  The  Old 
Testament  books  smell  of  Palestine,  of  its  air  and  its  soil. 
The  Bose  of  Sharon  has  Hebrew  earth  about  its  roots. 
The  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  fauna  and  its  flora 
both,  even  its  wind  and  sky,  its  early  and  its  latter  rain,  all 
appear  in  the  literature  of  historian  and  bard.  It  is  so  in 
the  Iliad.  You  see  how  the  sea  looked  from  Homer's  point 
of  view,  and  know  how  he  felt  the  west  wind,  cold  and  raw. 
The  human  element  has  an  Ionian  form  and  a  Homeric 
hue.  The  ballads  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  England 
are  national  in  the  same  way ;  the  staple  of  human  Efe  is 
wrought  into  the  Scottish  form.  Before  the  Germans  had 
any  permanent  national  literature  of  this  character,  their 
fertile  mind  found  vent  in  legends,  popular  stories,  now 
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the  admiration  of  the  learned.  These  had  at  home  the 
German  dress,  hut  as  the  stories  travelled  into  other  knds^ 
they  kept  their  human  flesh  and  blood,  but  took  a  different 
garo,  and  acquired  a  different  complexion  from  every 
country  which  they  visited ;  and,  like  the  streams  of  their 
native  Swabia,  took  the  colour  of  the  soil  they  travelled 
through. 

The  permanent  and  instantial  literature  of  America  is 
not  national  in  this  sense.  It  has  little  that  is  American ; 
it  might  as  well  be  written  by  some  bookwright  in  Leipsic 
or  London,  and  then  imported.  The  individuality  of  the 
nation  is  not  there,  except  in  the  cheap,  gaudy  binding  of 
the  work.  The  nationality  of  America  is  only  stamped  on 
the  lids,  and  vulgarly  blazoned  on  the  back. 

Is  the  book  a  history  P — it  is  written  with  no  such  free- 
dom as  you  should  expect  of  a  writer,  looking  at  the 
breadth  of  the  world  from  the  lofty  stand-point  of  America. 
There  is  no  new  philosophy  of  history  in  it.  You  would  not 
think  it  was  written  in  a  democracy  that  keeps  the  peace 
without  armies  or  a  national  gaol.  Mr.  Macaulay  writes 
the  history  of  England  as  none  but  a  North  Briton  could 
do.  AstomsWngly  weU-r^d,  eqiiipped  mth  Uterary  skiU 
at  least  equal  to  the  masterly  art  of  Voltaire,  mapping  out 
his  subject  like  an  engineer,  and  adorning  it  like  a  painter, 
you  yet  see,  all  along,  that  the  author  is  a  Scotchman  and 
a  Whig.  Nobody  else  could  have  written  so.  It  is  of 
Mr.  Macaulay.  fiut  our  American  writer  thinks  about 
matters  just  as  everybody  else  does ;  that  is,  he  does  not 
think  at  all,  but  only  writes  what  he  reads,  and  then,  like 
the  good-natured  bear  in  the  nursery  story,  "  thinks  he  has 
been  thinking."  It  is  no  such  thing,  he  has  been  writing 
the  common  opinion  of  common  men,  to  get  the  applause 
of  men  as  comilion  as  himself. 

Is  the  book  of  poetry? — ^the  substance  is  chiefly  old,  the 
form  old,  the  allusions  are  old.  It  is  poetry  of  society,  not 
of  nature.  You  meet  in  it  the  same  everlasting  mytho- 
logy, the  same  geography,  botany,  zoology,  the  same 
symbols ;  a  new  figure  of  speech  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
nature,  not  the  reading  of  books,  you  could  no  more  find 
than  a  fresh  shad  in  the  Dead  Sea.  You  take  at  random 
eight  or  ten  "American  poets"  of  this  stamp,  you  see  at 
once  what  was  the  favourite  author  with  each  new  bard ; 
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you  often,  see  what  particular  work  of  Shelley,  or  Tennyson, 
or  Milton,  or  George  Herbert,  or,  if  the  man  haa  cidture 
enough,  of  Goethe,  or  XJhland,  Jean  Paul,  or  Schiller, 
suggested  the  "  American  original."  His  inspiration  comes 
from  literature,  not  from  the  great  universe  of  nature  or  of 
human  life.  You  see  that  this  writer  has  read  Percy's 
ReliqueSy  and  the  German  Wunderhom;  but  you  would 
not  know  that  he  wrote  in  a  republic — in  a  land  fuU  of 
new  life,  with  great  rivers  and  tall  mountains,  with  maple 
and  oak  trees  that  turn  red  in  the  autumn;  amongst  a 
people  who  hold  town-meetings,  have  free  schools  for 
everybody,  read  newspapers  voraciously,  who  have  light- 
ning rods  on  their  steeples,  ride  in  railroads,  are  daguerreo* 
typed  by  the  sun,  and  who  talk  by  lightning  from  Halifax 
to  New  Orleans;  who  listen  to  tne  whippoorwill  and  the 
bobolink,  who  believe  in  Slavery  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  the  devil  and  the  five  points  of  Calvinism. 
You  would  not  know  where  our  poet  lived,  or  that  he  lived 
anywhere.  Reading  the  Iliad,  you  doubt  that  Homer  was 
bom  blind ;  but  our  bard  seems  to  have  been  deaf  also,  and 
for  expressing  what  was  national  in  his  time,  might  like- 
wise have  been  dumb. 

Is  it  a  volume  of  sermons? — ^they  ndght  have  been 
written  at  Edinburgh,  Madrid,  or  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  in  New  England ;  as  well  preached  to  the  "  Homo 
Sapiens'*  of  LinnsBus,  or  the  man  in  the  moon,  as  to  the 
special  audience  that  heard,  or  heard  them  not,  but  only 
paid  for  having  the  things  preached.  There  is  nothing 
individual  about  them ;  the  author  seems  as  impersonal  as 
Spinoza's  conception  of  God.  The  sermons  are  like  an 
almanack  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  no  place  in  parti- 
cular, for  no  time  in  special.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any- 
thing American.  The  author  never  mentions  a  river  this 
side  of  the  Jordan ;  knows  no  moimtain  but  Lebanon,  Zion, 
and  Carmel,  and  would  think  it  profaHe  to  talk  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  of  Monadnock  and  the 
Androscoggin.  He  mentions  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  not 
New  York  and  Baltimore  ;  you  would  never  dream  that  he 
lived  in  a  church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  State  without  a 
king,  in  a  democratic  nation  that  held  three  million  slaves, 
with  ministers  chosen  by  the  people.  He  is  surrounded, 
clouded  over,  and  hid  by  the  traditions  of  the  "  ages  of 
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faith"  behind  him.  He  never  thanks  God  for  the  dew  and 
snow,  only  for  "  the  early  and  the  latter  rain"  of  a  classic 
sacred  land;  a  temperance  man,  he  blesses  God  for  tlie 
wine  because  the  great  Psalmist  did  so  thousands  of  years 
ago.  He  speaks  of  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree  which  lie 
never  saw,  not  of  the  apple-tree  and  the  peach  before  Ids 
eyes  all  day  long,  their  fruit  the  joy  of  his  children's 
heart.  If  you  guessed  at  his  time  and  place,  you  would 
think  he  lived,  not  under  General  Taylor,  but  under  King 
Ahab,  or  Jeroboam  ;  that  his  audience  rode  on  camels  or  in 
chariots,  not  in  steam-cars ;  that  they  fought  with  bows 
and  arrows  against  the  children  of  Moab;  that  their 
favourite  sin  was  the  worship  of  some  graven  image,  and 
that  they  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  unto 
Moloch,  not  through  the  counting-house  unto  Mammon. 
You  would  not  know  whether  the  preacher  was  married  or 
a  bachelor,  rich  or  poor,  saint  or  sinner ;  you  would  pro- 
bably conclude  he  was  not  much  of  a  saint,  nor  even  much. 
of  a  sinner. 

The  authors  of  this  portion  of  our  literature  seem 
ashamed  of  America.  One  day  she  will  take  her  revenge. 
They  are  the  parasites  of  letters,  and  live  on  what  other 
men  have  made  classic.  They  would  study  the  Holy  Land, 
Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt,  Nineveh,  spots  made  famous  by 
great  and  holy  men,  and  let  the  native  races  of  America 
fade  out,  taking  no  pains  to  study  the  monuments  which 
so  swiftly  pass  away  from  our  own  continent.  It  is  curious 
that  most  of  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica come  from  men  not  natives  here,  from  French  and 
Germans  ;  and  characteristic  that  we  should  send  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Dead  Sea,  while  wide  tracts  of  this  continent 
lie  all  untouched  by  the  white  man's  foot ;  and,  also,  that 
while  we  make  such  generous  and  noble  efforts  to  chris- 
tianize and  bless  the  red,  yeUow,  and  black  heathens  at  the 
world's  end,  we  should  leave  the  American  Indian  and 
Negro  to  die  in  savage  darkness,  the  South  making  it  penal 
to  teach  a  black  man  to  write  or  read. 

Yet,  there  is  one  portion  of  our  permanent  literature,  if 
literature  it  may  be  called,  which  is  whoUy  indigenous  and 
original.  The  lives  of  the  early  martyrs  and  confessors 
arc  purely  Christian,  so  arc  the  legends  of  saints  and  other 
pious  men  :  there  was  nothing  like  this  in  the  Hebrew  or 
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heathen  literature  ;  cause  and  occasion  were  alike  wanting 
for  it.  So  we  have  one  series  of  literary  productions  that 
could  be  written  by  none  but  Americans,  and  only  here  :  I 
mean  the  Lives  of  Fugitive  Slaves.  But  as  these  are 
not  the  work  of  the  men  of  superior  culture,  they  hardly 
help  to  pay  the  scholar's  debt.  Yet  all  the  original  romance 
of  America  is  in  them,  not  in  the  white  man's  novel. 

Next  is  the  transient  literature,   composed  chiefly  of 
speeches,  orations,  state  papers,  political  and  other  occa- 
sional pamphlets,  business  reports,  articles  in  the  journals, 
and  other  productions  designed  to  serve  some  present  pur- 
]X)8e.     These  are  commomy  the  work  of  educated  men, 
though  not  of  such  as  make  literature  a  profession.    Taking 
this  department  as  a  whole,  it  differs  much  from  the  per- 
manent Kterature ;  here  is  freshness  of  thought  and  new- 
ness of  form.     If  American  books  are  mainly  an  imitation 
of  old  models,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  prototype 
of  some  American  speeches.     Thev  "would  have  made 
Quintilian  stare  and  gasp."     Take  tlie  State  papers  of  the 
American  government  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Polk,  the  speeches  made  in  Congress  at  the  same  time,  the 
State  papers  of  the  several  States — you  have  a  much  better 
and  more  favourable  idea  of  the  vigour  and  originality  of 
the  American  mind,  than  you  would   get  from  all  the 
bound  books  printed  in    that   period.      The  diplomatic 
writings  of  American  politicians  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.     In  eloquence  no  modem 
nation  is  before  us,  perhaps  none  is  our  equal.     Here  you 
see  the  inborn  strength  and  manly  vigour  of  the  American 
mind.     You  meet  the  same  spirit  which  fells  the  forest, 
girdles  the  land  with  railroads,  annexes  Texas,  and  covets 
Cuba,  Nicaragua,  aU  the  world.     You  see  that  the  authors 
of  this  literature  are  workers  also.      Others   have  read 
of  wild  beasts ;  here  are  the  men  that  have  seen  the  wolf. 

A  portion  of  this  literature  represents  the  past,  and  has 
the  vices  already  named.  It  comes  from  human  history 
and  not  human  nature ;  as  you  read  it,  you  think  of  the 
inertia  and  the  cowardliness  of  mankind ;  nothing  is  pro- 
gressive, nothing  noble,  generous,  or  just,  only  respectable. 
The  past  is  preferred  before  the  present;  money  is  put 
before  men,  a  vested  right  before  a  natural  right.     Such 
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literature  appears  in  all  countries.  The  ally  of  despotism^ 
and  the  foe  of  mankind^  it  is  yet  a  legitimate  exponent  of 
a  large  class  of  men.  The  leading  journals  of  America, 
political  and  commercial,  or  literary,  are  poor  and  feeble ; 
our  reviews  of  books-  afford  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
You  would  often  suppose  them  written  by  the  same  hand 
which  manufactures  the  advertisements  of  the  grand 
caravan,  or  some  patent  medicine ;  or,  when  unfavourable, 
by  some  of  the  men  who  write  defamatory  articles  on  the 
eve  of  an  election. 

But  a  large  part  of  this  transient  literature  is  very 
different  in  ite  character.  Its  authors  have  broken  with 
the  traditions  of  the  past ;  they  have  new  ideas,  and  plans 
for  putting  them  in  execution ;  they  are  fuU  of  hope ;  are 
national  to  the  extreme,  bragging  and  defiant.  They  put 
the  majority  before  institutions  ;  the  rights  of  the  majority 
before  the  privilege  of  a  few ;  they  represent  the  onward 
tendency  and  material  prophecy  of  the  nation.  The  new 
activity  of  the  American  mind  We  expresses  its  purpose 
and  its  prayer.  Here  is  strength,  hope,  confidence,  even 
audacity;  all  is  American.  But  the  great  idea  of  the 
absolute  right  does  not  appear,  all  is  more  national  than 
human ;  and  in  what  concerns  the  nation,  it  is  not  justice, 
the  point  where  all  interests  are  balanced,  and  the  welfare 
of  each  harmonizes  with  that  of  all,  which  is  sought ;  but 
the  "  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;"  that  is,  onlv 
a  privHege  had  at  the  cost  of  the  smaUer  number.  Here  is 
little  respect  for  universal  humanity  ;  little  for  the  eternal 
laws  of  God,  which  override  all  the  traditions  and  con- 
trivances  of  men ;  more  reverence  for  a  statute,  or  consti- 
tution, which  is  indeed  the  fundamental  law  of  the  political 
State,  but  is  often  only  an  attempt  to  compromise  between 

Amid  all  the  public  documents  of  the  nation  and  the 
several  States,  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  favourite 
men,  who  represent  and  so  control  the  public  mind,  for 
fifty  years,  there  is  little  that  "stirs  the  feelings  infinite '' 
witU  yon;  mnch  to  make  ns  more  American!  not  more 
manly.  There  is  more  head  than  heart ;  native  intellect 
enough ;  cidture  that  is  competent,  but  little  conscience,  or 
real  religion.     How  many  newspapers,  how  many  poU- 
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ticians  in  the  land  go  at  all  beyond  the  Whig  idea  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  now  accumulated,  or  the  democratic 
idea  of  insuring  the  greatest  material  good  of  the  greatest 
number  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  representatiye  of 
justice,  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  all  the  people  and  all 
the  nations  P  In  the  triple  host  of  article-makersi  speech- 
makers,  lay  and  clerical,  and  makers  of  laws,  you  find  but 
few  who  can  be  trusted  to  stand  up  for  the  unalienable 
rights  of  men ;  who  will  never  write,  speak,  nor  vote  in  the 
interests  of  a  party,  but  always  in  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  wUl  represent  the  justice  of  God  in  the  forum  of  the 
world. 

This  literature,  like  the  other,  fails  of  the  high  end  of 
writing  and  of  speech ;  with  more  vigour,  more  freedom, 
more  breadth  of  vision,  and  an  intense  nationaUty,  the 
authors  thereof  are  just  as  far  from  representing  the  nigher 
consciousness  of  m^mkind,  just  as  vulgar  as  the  tame  and 
well-licked  writers  of  the  permanent  literature.  Here  are 
the  men  who  have  cut  their  own  way  through  the  woods, 
men  with  more  than  the  average  intelligence,  daring,  and 
strength ;  but  with  less  than  the  average  justice  which 
is  honesty  in  the  abstract,  less  than  the  average  honesty 
which  is  justice  concentrated  upon  small  particidars. 

Examine  both  these  portions  of  American  literature,  the 
permanent  and  the  fleeting  —  you  see  their  educated 
authors  are  no  higher  than  the  rest  of  men.  They  are 
the  slaves  of  public  opinion,  as  much  as  the  gossip  in  her 
little  village.  It  may  not  be  the  public  opinion  of  a  coterie 
of  crones,  but  of  a  great  party ;  that  makes  little  odds, 
they  are  worshippers  of  the  same  rank,  idolaters  of  the 
same  wealth ;  the  gossipping  granny  shows  her  littleness 
the  size  of  life,  while  their  deformity  is  magnified  by  the 
solar  microscope  of  high  office.  Many  a  popular  man 
exhibits  his  pigmy  soul  to  the  multitude  of  a  whole  con- 
tinent, idly  mistaking  it  for  greatness.  They  are  swayed 
by  vulgar  passions,  seek  vulgar  ends,  address  vulgar 
motives,  use  vulgar  means ;  they  may  command  by  their 
strength,  they  cannot  refine  by  their  beauty  or  instruct  by 
their  guidance,  and  still  less  inspire  by  any  eminence  of 
manhood  which  they  were  born  to  or  have  won.  They 
build  on  the  surface-sand  for  to-day,  not  on  the  rock  of 
for  ever.     With  so  little  conscience,  they  heed  not 
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the  solemn  voice  of  history,  and  respect  no  more  the  pro- 
phetic instincte  of  mankind. 

To  most  men,  the  approbation  of  their  fellows  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  things.  This  approbation  appears  in  the 
various  forms  of  admiration,  respect,  esteem,  confidence, 
veneration,  and  love.  The  great  man  obtains  this  after  a 
time,  and  in  its  highest  forms,  without  seeking  it,  simply 
by  faithfulness  to  his  nature.  He  gets  it  by  rising  and 
doing  his  work,  in  the  course  of  nature,  as  easily  and  as 
irresistibly  as  the  sun  gathers  to  the  clouds  the  evaporation 
of  land  and  sea,  and,  like  the  sun,  to  shed  it  down  in 
blessings  on  mankind.  Little  men  seek  this,  consciously  or 
not  knowing  it,  by  stooping,  cringeing,  flattering  the  pride, 
the  passion,  or  the  prejudice  of  others.  So  they  get  the 
approbation  of  men,  but  never  of  man.  Sometimes  this  is 
sought  for  by  the  attainment  of  some  accidental  quality, 
which  low-minded  men  hold  in  more  honour  than  the 
genius  of  sage  or  poet,  or  the  brave  manhood  of  some 
great  hero  of  the  soul.  In  England,  though  money  is 
power,  it  is  patrician  birth  which  is  nobility,  and  valued 
most ;  and  there,  accordingly,  birth  takes  precedence  of  all — 
of  genius,  and  even  of  gold.  Men  seek  the  companionship  or 
the  patronage  of  titled  lords,  and  social  rank  depends  upon 
nobility  of  blood.  The  few  bishops  in  the  upper  house  do 
more  to  give  conventional  respectability  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession there,  than  all  the  solid  intellect  of  Hooker,  Barrow, 
and  of  South,  the  varied  and  exact  learning  of  philosophic 
Cudworth,  the  eloquence  and  a£9uent  piety  of  Taylor,  and 
Butler's  vast  and  manly  mind.  In  America,  social  rank 
depends  substantially  on  wealth,  an  accident  as  much  as 
noble  birth,  but  moveable.  Here  gold  takes  precedence  of 
all, — of  genius,  and  even  of  noble  birth. 

"  Though  your  sire 
Had  royal  blood  within  him,  and  though  you 
Possess  the  intellect  of  angels  too, 
'Tis  all  in  vain ;  the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 
On  such  a  score : — Why  should  it  take  the  pains  ? 
*Tis  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains.*' 

Wealth  is  sought,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  power,  but 
of  nobility.  When  obtained,  it  has  the  power  of  nobility ; 
so  poor  men  of  superior  intellect  and  education,  powerful 
by  nature,  not  by  position,  fear  to  disturb  the  opinion  of 
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weall^  men,  to  instruct  their  ignorance  or  rebuke  their 
sin.  Hence  the  aristocracy  of  w^^th,  illiterate  and  vulgar, 
goes  unrebukedy  and  debases  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
mind  and  culture  which  bows  down  to  it.  The  artist 
prostitutes  his  pencil  and  his  skill,  and  takes  his  law  of 
beauty  from  the  fat  clown,  whose  bams  and  pigs,  and  wife, 
he  paints  for  daily  bread.  The  preacher  does  the  same ; 
and  though  the  stench  of  the  rum-shop  infests  the  pulpit, 
and  death  hews  down  the  leaders  of  his  flock,  the  preacher 
must  cry,  "Peace,  peace,"  or  else  be  still,  for  rum  is  power! 
But  this  power  of  wealth  has  its  antagonistic  force — ^the 
power  of  numbers.  Much  depends  on  the  dollar.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  property  is  owned  by  one-tenth  of  all  these 
men — ^but  much  also  on  the  votes  of  the  milliou.  The  few 
are  strong  by  money,  the  many  by  their  votes.  Each  is 
worshipped  by  its  votaries,  and  its  approbation  sought. 
He  that  can  get  the  men  controls  the  money  too.  So 
while  one  portion  of  educated  men  bows  to  the  rich,  and 
consecrates  their  passion  and  their  prejudice,  another  por- 
tion bows,  equally  prostrate,  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude 
of  men.  The  many  and  the  rich  have  each  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  both  are  tyrants.  Here  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion  is  not  absolutely  greater  than  in  Engmnd, 
Germany,  or  France,  but  is  far  greater  in  comparison  with 
other  modes  of  oppression.  It  seems  inherent  in  a  re« 
public ;  it  is  not  in  a  republic  of  noble  men.  But  here 
this  sirocco  blows  flat  to  the  ground  full  many  an  aspiring 
blade.  "Wealth  can  establish  banks  or  factories ;  votes  can 
lift  the  meanest  man  into  the  highest  political  place,  can 
dignify  any  passion  with  the  name  and  force  of  human 
law ;  so  it  is  thought  by  the  worshippers  of  both,  seeking 
the  approbation  of  the  two,  that  public  opinion  can  make 
truth  of  lies,  and  right  even  out  of  foulest  wrong.  Poli- 
ticians begin  to  say,  there  is  no  law  of  God  above  the 
ephemeral  laws  of  men. 

There  are  few  American  works  of  literature  which 
appeal  to  what  is  best  in  men ;  few  that  one  could  wish 
should  go  abroad  and  live.  America  has  grown  beyond 
hope  in  population,  the  free  and  bond,  in  riches,  in  land, 
in  pubUc  material  prosperity,  but  in  a  literature  that  repre- 
sents the  higher  elements  of  manliness  far  less  than  wise 
men  thought.     They  looked  for  the  fresh  new  child ;  it  is 
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bom  with  wrinkles^  and  dreadfully  like  his  grandmother, 
only  looking  older  and  more  effete.  Our  muse  does  not 
come  down  from  an  American  Pamassus,  with  a  new 
heaven  in  her  eye^  men  not  daring  to  look  on  the  face  of 
anointed  beauty,  coming  to  tell  of  noble  thought,  to  kindle 
godlike  feeling^  with  hfr  celestial  spark,  an/sti^  mankiiid 
to  noble  deeds.  She  finds  Famassns  steep  and  high,  and 
hard  to  climb ;  the  air  austere  and  cold,  the  light  severe, 
too  stem  for  her  effeminate  nerves.  So  she  has  a  little 
dwelling  in  the  flat  and  close-pent  town,  hard  by  the 
public  street ;  breathes  its  Boeotian  breath ;  walks  with 
the  money-lenders  at  high  change ;  has  her  account  at  the 
bank,  her  pew  in  the  most  fashionable  church  and  least 
austere  ;  she  gets  approving  nods  in  the  street,  flattery  in 
the  pei^y  priits,  sweetmeats  and  sparkling  wine  in  the 
proper  places.  What  were  the  inspirations  of  all  God's 
truth  to  her  ?   He  "  taunts  the  lofty  land  with  little  men." 

There  stiU  remains  the  exceptional  Uterature ;  some  of 
it  is  only  fugitive,  some  meant  for  permanent  dura- 
tion. Here  is  a  new  and  different  spirit ;  a  respect  for 
human  nature  above  human  history,  for  man  above  all 
the  accidents  of  man,  for  God  above  aU  the  alleged  acci- 
dents of  God  ;  a  veneration  for  the  eternal  laws  which  He 
only  makes  and  man  but  finds ;  a  law  before  all  statutes, 
above  all  constitutions,  and  holier  than  all  the  writings  of 
human  hands.  Here  you  find  most  fully  the  sentiments 
and  ideas  of  America,  not  such  as  rule  the  nation  now,  but 
which,  unconsciously  to  the  people,  have  caused  the  noble 
deeds  of  our  history,  and  now  prophesy  a  splendid  future 
for  this  young  giant  here.  These  sentiments  and  ideas 
are  brought  to  consciousness  in  this  literature.  Here  a 
precedent  is  not  a  limitation;  a  fact  of  history  does  not 
eclipse  an  idea  of  nature ;  an  investment  is  not  thought 
more  sacred  than  a  right.  Here  is  more  hope  than 
memory ;  little  deference  to  wealth  and  rank,  but  a  con- 
stant aspiration  for  truth,  justice,  love,  and  piety;  little 
fear  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  many  or  the  few,  rather  a 
scorn  thereof,  almost  a  defiance  of  it.  It  appears  in  books, 
in  pamphlets,  in  journals,  and  in  sermons,  sorely  scant  in 
quantity  as  yet.  New  and  fresh,  it  is  often  greatly  deficient 
in  form ;  rough,  rude,  and  uncouth,  it  yet  has  in  it  a  soul 
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that  will  live.  Its  authors  are  often  men  of  a  wide  and 
fine  culture,  though  mainly  tending  to  underrate  the  past 
achievements  of  mankind.  They  have  little  reverence  for 
great  names.  They  value  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  mind  for 
no  more  than  it  is  worth.  With  them  a  wrong  is  no  more 
respected  because  well  descended^  and  supported  by  all  the 
riches,  all  the  votes ;  a  right,  not  less  a  right  because  un- 
justly kept  out  of  its  own.  These  men  are  American  aU 
through ;  so  intensely  national,  that  they  do  not  fear  to 
tell  the  nation  of  the  wrong  it  does. 

The  form  of  this  literature  is  American.  It  is  indi- 
genous to  our  soil,  and  could  come  up  in  no  other  land.  It 
is  unlike  the  classic  literature  of  any  other  nation.  It  is 
American  as  the  Bible  is  Hebrew,  and  the  Odyssey  is 
Greek.  It  is  wild  and  fantastic,  like  all  fresh  original 
literature  at  first.  You  see  in  it  the  image  of  republican 
institutions — ^the  free  school,  free  state,  free  church;  it 
reflects  the  coimtenance  of  free  men.  So  the  letters  of  old 
France,  of  modem  England,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  reflect  the 
monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  ecclesiastic  institutions  of  those 
lands.  Here  appears  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  treasures  of  human  toil  for  many  a  thousand 
years.  More  than  that,  you  see  the  result  of  a  fresh  con- 
tact with  nature,  and  original  intuitions  of  divine  things. 
Acknowledring  inspiration  of  old,  these  writers  of  the 
newness  believe  in  it  now  not  less,  not  miraculous,  but 
normal.  Here  is  humanity  that  overleaps  the  bounds  of 
class  and  of  nation,  and  sees  a  brother  in  the  beggar, 
pirate,  slave,  one  family  of  men  variously  dressed  in  enti- 
res of  white  or  yellow,  black  or  red.  Here,  too,  is  a  new 
loveliness,  somewhat  akin  to  the  savage  beauty  of  our  own 
wild  woods,  seen  in  their  glorious  splendour  an  hour  before 
autunmal  suns  go  down  and  leave  a  trail  of  glorv  lingering 
in  the  sky..  Here,  too,  is  a  piety  somewhat  heedless  of 
scriptures,  liturgies,  and  forms  and  creeds;  it  finds  its 
law  written  in  nature,  its  glorious  everlasting  gospel  in 
the  soul  of  man ;  careless  of  circumcision  and  baptismal 
rites,  it  finds  the  world  a  temple,  and  rejoices  everywhere 
to  hold  communion  with  the  Infinite  Father  of  us  all,  and 
keep  a  sacrament  in  daily  life,  conscious  of  inmiortality, 
and  feeding  continually  on  angels'  bread. 

The  writers  of  this  new  literature  are  full  of  faidts ;  yet 
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they  are  often  strong,  though  more  by  their  direction  than 
by  native  force  of  mind ;  more  by  their  intuitions  of  the 
first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair,  than  through  their 
historical  knowledge  or  dialectic  power.  Their  ship  sails 
swift,  not  because  it  is  sharper  built,  or  carries  broader 
sails  than  other  craft,  but  because  it  steers  where  the 
current  of  the  ocean  coincides  with  the  current  of  the  sky, 
and  so  is  borne  along  by  nature's  wind  and  nature's  wave. 
Uninvited,  its  ideas  steal  into  parlour  and  pulpit,  its  king- 
dom  coming  within  men  and  without  observation.  The 
shoemaker  feels  it  as  he  toils  in  his  narrow  shop ;  it  cheers 
the  maiden  weaving  in  the  inill,  whose  wheels  the  Merrimac 
is  made  to  turn;  the  yoimg  man  at  college  bids  it  welcome 
to  his  ingenuous  soul.  So  at  the  breath  of  spring  new  life 
starts  up  in  every  plant ;  the  sloping  hills  are  green  with 
com,  and  sunny  banks  are  blue  and  fragrant  with  the 
wealth  of  violets,  which  only  slept  till  the  enchanter  came. 
The  sentiments  of  this  literature  bum  in  the  bosom  of 
holy-hearted  girls,  of  matrons,  and  of  men.  Ever  and 
anon  its  great  ideas  are  heard  even  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
speech  of  old  and  young,  which  comes  tingling  into  most 
unwilling  ears. 

This  literature  has  a  work  to  do,  and  is  about  its  work. 
Let  the  old  man  crow  loud  as  he  may,  the  yoxmg  one  will 
crow  another  strain;  for  it  is  written  of  God,  that  our 
march  is  continually  onward,  and  age  shall  advance  over 
age  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Already  America  has  a  few  fair  specimens  from  this  new 
field  to  show.  Is  the  work  history  P  The  author  writes  from 
the  stand-point  of  American  democracy, — I  mean  philan- 
thropy, the  celestial  democracy,  not  the  satanic ;  writes  with 
a  sense  of  justice  and  in  the  interest  of  men  ;  writes  to  tell 
a  nation's  purpose  in  its  deeds,  and  so  reveal  the  universal 
law  of  God,  which  overrules  the  affairs  of  States  as  of 
a  single  man.  You  wonder  that  history  was  not  before  so 
writ  that  its  facts  told  the  nation's  ideas,  and  its  labours 
were  lessons,  and  so  its  hard- won  Kfe  became  philosophy. 

Is  it  poetry  the  man  writes  ?  It  is  not  poetry  like  the 
old.  The  poet  has  seen  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  heard 
her  with  his  own  mortal,  bodily  ears,  and  felt  her  presence, 
not  vicariously  through  Milton,  TJhland,  Ariosto,  but  per- 
sonally, her  heart  against  his  heart.     He  sings  of  what  he 
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knows,  sees,  feels,  not  merely  of  what  he  reads  in  others' 
song.  Common  things  are  not  therefore  unclean.  In  plain 
New  England  life  he  finds  his  poetry,  as  magnets  iron  in 
the  blacksmith's  dust,  and  as  the  bee  finds  dew-bright  cups 
of  honey  in  the  common  woods  and  common  weeds.  It  is 
not  for  him  to  rave  of  Parnassus,  while  he  knows  it  not, 
for  the  soul  of  song  has  a  seat  upon  Monadnock,  Wachusett, 
or  Katahdin,  quite  as  high.  So  Scottish  Burns  was  over- 
taken by  the  muse  of  poetry,  who  met  him  on  his  own 
bleak  hills,  and  showed  him  beauty  in  the  daisy  and  the 
thistle,  and  the  tiny  mouse,  till  to  his  eye  the  hills  ran 
o'er  with  loveliness,  and  Caledonia  became  a  classic  land. 

Is  it  religion  the  author  treats  of  P  It  is  not  worship  by 
fear,  but  through  absolute  faith,  a  never-ending  love ;  for 
it  is  not  worship  of  a  howling  and  imperfect  God,  grim, 
jealous,  and  revengeful,  loving  but  a  few,  and  them  not 
well, — but  of  the  Infinite  Father  of  all  mankind,  whose 
universal  providence  will  sure  achieve  the  highest  good  of 
all  that  are. 

These  men  are  few ;  in  no  land  are  they  numerous, 
or  were  or  will  be.  There  were  few  Hebrew  prophets,  but 
a  tribe  of  priests ;  there  are  but  few  mighty  bards  that 
hover  o'er  the  world ;  but  here  and  there  a  sage,  looking 
deep  and  living  high,  who  feels  the  heart  of  things,  and 
utters  oracles  which  pass  for  proverbs,  psalms  and  prayers, 
and  stimulate  a  world  of  men.  They  draw  the  nations,  as 
conjoining  moon  and  sun  draw  waters  shore- ward  from  tho 
ocean  springs ;  and  as  electrifying  heat  they  elevate  tho 
life  of  men.  IJnder  their  influence  you  cannot  be  as  before. 
They  stimulate  the  sound,  and  intoxicate  the  silly  ;  but  in 
the  heart  of  noble  youths  their  idea  becomes  a  fact,  and 
their  prayer  a  daily  life. 

Scholars  of  such  a  stamp  are  few  and  rare,  not  without 
great  faults.  For  every  one  of  them  there  will  be  many 
imitators,  as  for  each  lion  a  hundred  lion-flies,  thinking 
their  buzz  as  valiant  as  his  roar,  and  wondering  the  forest 
does  not  quake  thereat,  and  while  they  feed  on  him  fancy 
they  suck  the  breasts  of  heaven. 

Such  is  the  scholars'  position  in  America;  such  their 
duty,  and  such  the  way  in  which  they  pay  the  debt  they 
owe.    Will  men  of  superior  culture  not  all  act  by  scholar- 
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Oh,  ingenuous^yotmg  maid  or  man,  if  such  you  are,— -if 
not,  then  let  me  dream  you  such, — ^seek  you  this  beauty, 
complete  perfection  of  a  man,  and  having  this,  go  hold  tne 
purse,  the  office,  or  the  pen,  as  suits  you  best ;  but  out  of 
that  life,  writing,  voting,  acting,  living  in  all  forms,  you 
shall  pay  men  back  for  your  culture,  and  in  the  scholar's 
noble  kind,  and  represent  the  higher  facts  of  human 
thought.  Will  men  still  say,  "  This  wrong  is  consecrated ; 
it  has  stood  for  ages,  and  shall  stand  for  ever!"  Tell 
them,  "No.  A  wrong,  though  old  as  sin,  is  not  now 
sacred,  nor  shall  it  stand ! ''  Will  they  say,  "  This  right 
can  never  be ;  that  excellence  is  lovely,  but  impossible !  " 
Show  them  the  fact,  who  will  not  hear  the  speech  ;  the 
deed  goes  where  the  word  fails,  and  life  enchants  where 
rhetoric  cannot  persuade. 

Fast  ages  offer  their  instruction,  much  warning,  and  a 
little  guidance,  many  a  wreck  along  the  shore  of  time,  a 
beacon  here  and  there.  Far  off  in  the  dim  distance,  pre- 
sent as  possibilities,  not  actual  as  yet,  future  generations, 
with  broad  and  wishful  eyes,  look  at  the  son  of  genius, 
talent,  educated  skill,  and  seem  to  say,  "  A  word  for  us ; 
it  will  not  be  forgot ! "  Truth  and  Beauty,  God's  twin 
daughters,  eternal  both,  yet  ever  young,  wait  there  to  offer 
each  faithful  man  a  budding  branch, — in  their  hands  bud- 
ding, in  his  to  blossom  and  mature  its  fruit, — wherewith 
he  sows  the  field  of  time,  gladdening  the  ntiillions  yet  to 
come. 


IX. 

THE  CHIEF  SINS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.— A  SERMON 
DELIVERED  AT  THE  MELODEON,  BOSTON,  ON 
FAST  DAY,  APRIL   10,    1851. 


My  Friends, — ^This  is  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and 
prayer.  We  have  one  every  year.  It  is  commonly  in  the 
city  churches  only  a  farce,  because  there  is  no  special  occa- 
sion for  it,  and  the  general  need  is  not  felt.  But  such  is 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Union  at  this  moment,  and 
particularly  in  Boston,  that,  if  it  were  not  a  custom,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  even  if  it  were  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  to  have  such  a  day  for 
humiliation  and  prayer,  that  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  look  at  our  conduct  in  reference  to  the  great 
principles  of  religion,  and  see  how  we  stand  before  God ; 
for  these  are  times  that  try  men's  sotds. 

Last  Sunday,  I  purposely  disappointed  you,  and  turned 
off  from  what  was  nearest  to  your  heart  and  was  nearest  to 
mine, — ^a  subject  that  would  have  been  easy  to  preach  on 
without  any  preparation.  Then  I  asked  you  to  go  to  the 
Fountain  of  all  strength,  and  there  prepare  yourselves  for 
the  evils  that  we  know  not  of.  To-day,  the  governor  has 
asked  us  to  come  together,  and  consider,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  the  public  sins  of  the  community,  to  con- 
template the  value  of  our  institutions,  and  to  ask  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  poor,  the  afHicted,  and  the  oppressed. 
I  am  glad  of  this  occasion ;  and  I  will  improve  it,  and  ask 
your  attention  to  "  A  Sermon  of  the  Chief  Sins  of  this 
People." 

I  have  said  that  these  are  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
This  is  such  an  occasion  as  never  came  before,  and,  I  trust, 
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never  will  again.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you^  much  more 
than  I  intend  to  say  to-day,  much  more  than  there  are 
hour?  enough  in  this  day  to  speak.  Many  things  I  shall 
pass  by.  I  shall  detain  you  to-day  somewhat  longer  than 
IS  my  wont ;  but  do  not  fear,  I  will  look  out  for  your  atten- 
tion. I  simply  ask  you  to  be  calm,  to  be  composed,  and  to 
hear  with  silence  what  I  have  to  say. 

To  understand  these  things,  we  must  begin  somewhat  far 
off. 

The  purpose  of  human  life  is  to  form  a  manly  character, 
to  get  the  best  development  of  body  and  of  spirit,— of  mind, 
conscience,  heart,  soul.  This  is  the  end:  aU  else  is  the 
means.  Accordingly,  that  is  not  the  most  successful  life  in 
which  a  man  gets  the  most  pleasure,  the  most  money  or 
ease,  the  most  power  of  place,  honour,  and  fame ;  but  that 
in  which  a  man  gets  the  most  manhood,  performs  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  human  duty,  enjoys  the  greatest  amoxmt 
of  human  right,  and  acquires  the  greatest  amount  of 
manly  character.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  he 
win  this  by  wearing  a  hod  upon  his  shoulders,  or  a 
crown  mK)n  his  head.  It  is  the  character,  and  not  the 
crown,  1  value.  The  crown  perishes  with  the  head  that 
wore  it ;  but  the  character  lives  with  the  immortal  man 
who  aclueved  it ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  that 
immortal  man  goes  up  to  God  from  a  throne  or  from  a 
gallows. 

Every  man  has  some  one  preponderating  object  in 
life, — an  object  that  he  aims  at  and  holds  supreme.  Per- 
haps he  does  not  know  it;  but  he  thinks  of  this  in 
his  dav«dreams,  and  his  dreams  by  ni^ht.  It  colours 
his  waldng  hours,  and  is  with  him  in  ms  sleep.  Some- 
times it  is  sensual  pleasure  that  he  wants;  sometimes 
money;  sometimes  office,  fame,  social  distinction;  some- 
times it  is  the  quiet  of  a  happy  home,  with  wife  and 
children,  all  comfortable  and  blessed;  sometimes  it  is 
excellence  in  a  special  science  or  art,  or  department  of 
literature ;  sometimes  it  is  a  special  form  of  philanthropy ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  the  attainment  of  great,  manly  cha- 
racter. 

This  supreme  object  of  desire  is  sometimes  different  at 
different  times  in  a  man's  life,  but  in  general  is  mainly  the 
same  all  through.    For  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
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and  his  days  bound  each  to  each,  if  not  by  natural  piety, 
then  by  unnatural  profaneness.  This  desire  may  act  with 
different  intensity  in  the  active  and  passive  periods,  in 
manhood  and  in  age.  It  is  somewhat  modified  by  the 
season  of  passion,  and  by  the  season  of  ambition. 

If  this  object  of  special  desire  be  worthy,  so  is  the 
character  in  general ;  if  base,  so  is  the  man.  For  this 
special  desire  becomes  the  master  motive  in  the  man ;  and, 
if  strong,  establishes  a  unity  in  his  consciousness,  and  calls 
out  certain  passions,  appetites,  powers  of  mind  and  con* 
Bcienoe,  heart  and  soul ;  and,  in  a  long  life,  the  man  creates 
himself  anew  in  the  image  of  his  ideal  desire.  This 
desire,  good  or  bad^  which  sways  the  man,  is  writ  on  his 
charactOT,  and  thence  copied  into  the  coimtenance ;  and 
lust  or  love,  frivolity  or  science,  interest  or  principle, 
mammon  or  Ood,  is  writ  on  the  nmn.  Still  this  unity  is 
seldom  whole  and  complete.  With  most  men  there  are 
exceptional  times,  when  they  turn  off  a  little  from  their 
gr^t  general  pursuit.  Simeon  the  Stylite  comes  down 
from  his  pillar-top,  and  chaffers  in  the  market*place  with 
common  folks.  Jeffiies  is  even  just  once  or  twice  in  his 
life,  and  Wilkes  is  honourable  two  or  three  times.  Even 
when  the  chief  desire  is  a  high  and  holy  one,  I  should  not 
expect  a  man  to  go  through  life  without  ever  committing 
an  error  or  a  sin.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  just  let  loose 
from  the  theological  school,  I  thought  differently ;  but  at 
this  day,  when  I  have  felt  the  passions  of  life,  and  been 
stirred  by  the  ambitions  of  life,  I  know  it  must  be  expected 
that  a  man  will  stumble  now  and  then.  I  make  allowances 
for  that  in  myself,  as  I  do  in  others.  These  are  the  excep- 
tional periods  in  a  man's  life,-— the  eddies  in  the  stream. 
The  stream  runs  down  hill  all  the  time,  though  the  eddy 
may  for  a  time  apparently  run  up. 


Kow,  as  with  men,  so  it  is  with  nations.  |  The  purpose 
of  national  life  is  to  bring  forth  and  bring  up  manly  men, 
who  do  the  most  of  human  duty,  have  the  most  of  human 
rights,  and  enjoy  the  most  of  human  welfare.  So  that  is 
not  the  most  successful  nation  which  fills  the  largest  space, 
which  occupies  the  longest  time,  which  produces  the  most 
cattle,  com,  ^cotton,  or  cloth,  but  that  which  produces  the 
most  men.  And,  in  reference  to  men,  you  must  count  not 
numbers  barely,  but  character  quite  as  much.    That  is  not 
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the  most  successful  nation  which  has  an  exceptional  clas6 
of  meiiy  highly  cultured,  well-bodied,  well-minded,  well- 
bonii  well-bred,  at  the  one  end  of  society ;  and  at  the  other  a 
mighty  multitudci  an  instantial  class,  poor,  ill-bom,  ill-bred, 
ill-bodied^  and  iU-nnnded,  too,  as  in  England ;  but  that  is 
the  most  successful  nation  which  has  the  whole  body  of  its 
people  weU-bom,  well-bred,  well-bodied,  and  well-minded, 
too ;  and  those  are  the  best  institutions  which  aocomplish 
this  best;  those  worst,  which  accomplish  it  least.  The 
firoyemment,  the  society,  the  school,  or  the  church,  which 
Soes  this  work^  is  a  g^  govenmient,  society,  school,  or 
church ;  that  which  does  it  not,  is  good  for  nothing. 

As  with  men,  so  with  nations.  Each  has  a  certain 
object  of  chief  desire,  which  object  prevails  over  others. 
The  nation  is  not  conscious  of  it,— less  so,  indeed,  than  the 
individual ;  but,  silently,  it  governs  the  nation's  life*  Some- 
times this  chief  desire  is  the  aggrandizement  of  the  central 
power, — the  monarchy;  it  was  so  once  in  France;  but, 
God  be  praised!  is  not  so  now.  Then  devotion  to  the 
king's  person  was  held  as  the  greatest  national  excellence, 
and  disrespect  for  the  king  was  treason,  the  greatest 
national  crime.  The  people  must  not  dare  to  whisper 
against  their  king.  Sometimes  it  is  the  desire  to  build  up 
an  aristocracy.  It  was  once  so  in  Venice.  It  may  be  an 
aristocracy  of  priests,  of  soldiers,  of  nobles,  or  an  aristocracy 
of  merchants.  Sometimes  it  is  to  bmld  up  a  middle  class 
of  gentry,  as  in  Basel  and  Berne.  It  may  be  a  military 
desire,  as  in  ancient  Bome ;  it  may  be  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, as  in  modem  Home ;  or  commercial  ambition,  as  in 
London  and  many  other  places. 

The  chief  object  of  desire  is  not  always  the  same  in  the 
course  of  a  nation's  history.  A  nation  now  greatens  the 
centripetal  power,  strengthening  the  king  and  weakening 
the  people  ;  now  it  greatens  the  centrifugal  power,  weaken- 
ing the  king  and  strengthening  the  people.  But,  com-' 
monly,  you  see  some  one  desire  runs  through  all  the 
nation's  history,  only  modified  by  its  youth,  or  manhood, 
or  old  age,  and  by  circumstances  which  re-act  upon  the 
nation  as  the  nation  acts  upon  them. 

This  chief  object  of  desire  may  be  permanent,  and  so 
govern  the  whole  nation  for  all  its  history.  Or  it  may  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  transient  desire,  which  is  to  govern 
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it  for  a  time.  In  either  case,  it  will  appear  prominently 
in  the  controlling  classes ;  either  in  the  classes  which 
control  all  through,  or  in  such  as  last  only  for  a  time. 
Thus  the  military  desire  appeared  chiefly  in  the  patricians 
of  old  Borne,  and  not  much  in  the  plebeians ;  the  com- 
mercial ambition  appeared  in  the  nobles  of  Venice;  the 
ecclesiastical  in  the  priests  of  modem  Rome,  where  the 
people  care  little  for  the  church,  though  quite  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  it  deserves. 

As  the  chief  desire  of  the  individual  calls  out  appetites 
and  passions,  which  are  the  machinery  of  that  desire,  and 
reconstructs  the  man  in  its  image ;  so  the  desire  of  a 
nation,  transient  or  permanent,  becoming  the  master 
motive  of  the  people,  calls  out  certain  classes  of  men, 
who  become  its  exponents,  its  machinery,  and  they  make 
the  constitution,  institutions,  and  laws  to  correspond 
thereto. 

As  with  one  man,  so  with  the  millions,  there  may  be 
fluctuations  of  purpose  for  a  time.  I  cannot  expect  that 
one  man,  or  many  men,  will  always  pursue  an  object  with- 
out at  some  time  violating  fundamental  principles.  I  might 
have  thought  so  once.  But  as  I  live  longer,  and  see  the 
passion  and  the  ambition  of  men,  see  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, I  know  better.  No  ship  sails  across  the  ocean 
with  a  straight  course,  without  changing  a  sail;  it  fre- 
quently leaves  its  direct  line,  now  "  standing "  this  way, 
now  that ;  and  the  course  is  a  very  crooked  one,  althougn, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  towards  the  mark. 

America  is  a  young  nation,  composite,  not  yet  unified ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  quite  so  easy  to  say  what  is  the 
chief  desire  of  the  people  ;  but,  if  I  imderstand  American 
history,  this  desire  is  the  love  of  individual  liberty. 
Nothing  has  been  so  marked  in  our  history  as  this.  We 
are  consciously,  in  part,  yet  still  more  unconsciously,  aim- 
ing at  democracy, — at  a  government  of  all  the  people,  by 
all  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  the  people.  Of 
course  that  must  be  a  government  by  the  higher  law  of 
God,  by  the  Eternal  Justice  to  which  you  and  I  and  all  of 
us  owe  reverence.  We  all  love  freedom  for  ourselves  ;  one 
day  we  shall  love  it  for  every  man, — ^for  the  tawny  Indian 
and  the  sable  negro,  as  much  as  for  you  and  me.  This 
loTe  of  freedom  has  appeared  in  the  ideas  of  New  England, 
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and  New  England  was  once  America ;  it  was  once  the 
soul,  althongh  not  the  body  of  America.  It  appeared  in 
its  political  action  and  its  ecclesiastical  action,  in  the  State 
and  in  the  church,  and  in  all  the  little  towns.  In  general, 
every  change  in  the  constitution  of  a  free  State  makes  it 
more  democratic  ;  every  change  in  local  law  is  for  demo- 
cracy, not  against  it-  We  have  broken  with  the  old  feudal 
tradition, — broken  for  ever  with  that.  I  think  this  love  of 
individual  liberW  is  the  specific  desire  of  the  people.  If 
we  are  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  our  free  institutions. 
I  know  there  are  men  who  are  prouder  of  wealth  than  of 
anything  else :  by  and  by  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  of 
them.  But  in  Massachusetts,  New  England,  in  the  North, 
if  we  should  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
"poll  the  house,"  and  ask  of  all  what  they  were  proudest 
o^  they  would  not  say,  of  our  cattle,  or  cotton,  or  com,  or 
cloth ;  but  it  is  of  our  freedom,  of  our  men  and  women. 
Leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the  abounding  class,  which 
is  corrupt  everywhere,  and  the  perishing  class,  which  is 
the  vassal  as  it  is  the  creature  of  the  aboimding  class,  and 
as  corrupt  and  selfish  here  as  everywhere,  we  shall  find 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  New  England  are 
eminently  desirous  of  this  one  thing.  This  desire  will 
carry  the  day  in  any  fifty  years  to  come,  as  it  has  done  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  past.  The  great  political 
names  of  our  history  are  all  on  its  side :  "Washington,  the 
Adamses — both  of  them,  God  bless  them! — Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jackson,  these  were  all  friends  of  liberty.  I 
know  the  exceptions  in  the  history  of  some  of  these  men, 
and  do  not  deny  them.  Other  American  names,  dear  to  the 
people,  are  of  the  same  stamp.  The  national  literature,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  national  literature,  is  democratic.  I 
know  there  is  what  passes  for  American  literature,  because 
it  grows  on  American  soil,  but  which  is  just  as  far  from 
being  indigenous  to  America  as  the  orange  is  from  being 
indigenous  to  Cape  Cod.  This  literature  is  a  poor, 
miserable  imitation  of  the  feudal  literature  of  old  Europe. 
Perhaps  it  is  now  the  prominent  literature  of  the  time. 
One  day  America  will  take  it  and  cast  it  out  from  her. 
The  true  American  literature  is  very  poor,  is  very  weak,  is 
almost  miserable  now ;  but  it  has  one  redeeming  quality, — 
it  is  true  to  freedom,  it  is  true  to  democracy. 
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In  the  Bevolution  this  desire  of  the  nation  was  pro- 
minenty  and  came  to  consciousness.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  most  eminent  champions  of  liberty.  At  one  time  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  the  platform  of  speakers  was 
in  advance  of  the  floor  that  was  covered  by  the  people 
at  large,  because  at  that  time  the  speakers  becune  conscious 
of  the  idea  which  possessed  the  hearts  of  the  people.  That 
is  the  reason  why  John  Hancock,  the  two  Adamses,  and 
Jefferson,  came  into  great  prominence  before  the  people. 
They  were  more  the  people  than  the  people  themselves ; 
more  democratic  than  the  Democrats.  I  know,  and  I 
think  it  must  be  quite  plain  in  our  history,  that  this  has 
been  the  chief  desire  of  the  people.  If  so,  it  determines 
our  political  destination. 

^  However,  with  nations^  as  with  men,  there  are  excep- 
tional  desires ;  one  of  which,  with  the  American  nation  at 
present,  is  the  desire  for  wealth.  Just  now,  that  is  the 
most  obvious  and  preponderate  desire  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  people.  It  has  increased  surprisingly  in  fifty  years. 
It  is  the  special,  the  chief  desire  of  the  controlling  class, — 
by  the  controlling  class,  I  mean  what  are  commonly  called 
'^our  first  men."  I  admit  exceptions,  and  state  the 
general  rule.  With  them  everything  gives  way  to  money, 
and  money  gives  way  to  nothing,  neither  to  man  nor  to 
God. 

See  some  proofs  of  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
money ;  one  is  by  trade,  the  other  is  by  poKtical  office. 
The  pursuit  of  money,  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways,  is 
the  only  business  reckoned  entirely  '*  commendable"  and 
"  respectable."  There  are  other  callings  which  are  very  noble 
in  themselves,  and  deemed  so  by  mankind ;  but  here  they 
are  not  thought  "commendable"  and  "respectable,"  and 
accordingly  you  very  seldom  see  young  men,  bom  in  what 
ifl  called  "  the  most  respectable  dass  of  society,"  engaged 
in  anything  except  the  pursuit  of  money  by  trade  or 
by  office.  There  are  exceptions;  but  the  sons  of  "re- 
spectable men,"  so  called,  seldom  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
anything  but  money  by  trade  or  office.  This  is  the  chief 
desire  of  a  majority  of  the  young  men  of  talent,  ambition, 
and  education.  Even  in  colleges  more  respect  is  paid 
to  money  than  to  genius.  The  purse  is  put  before  the  pen. 
In  the  cnurches,  wealth  is  deemed  better  than  goodness  or 
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piety.  It  names  towns  and  colleges;  and  he  is  thought 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  a  university  who  endows  it  with 
money,  not  with  mind.  In  giving  name  to  a  street  in 
Boston,  you  call  the  wealthy  end  after  a  rich  man,  and 
only  the  poor  end  after  a  man  that  was  good  and  famous. 
Money  controls  the  churches.  It  draws  veils  of  cotton 
over  the  pulpit  window,  to  colour  "  the  light  that  cometh 
from  above."  As  vet  the  churches  are  not  named  after 
men  whose  only  virtue  is  metallic,  but  the  recognised 
pillars  of  the  churches  are  all  pillars  of  gold.  Festus  does 
not  tremble  before  Paul,  but  Paul  before  Festus.  The 
pulpit  looks  down  to  the  pews  for  its  gospel,  not  up  to  the 
eternal  God.  Is  there  a  rich  pro-Slavery  man  in  the 
parish  ?  The  minister  docs  not  dare  read  a  petition  from 
an  oppressed  slave,  asking  God  that  his  *'  imalienable 
rights"  bo  given  him.  He  does  not  dare  to  ask  alms  for  a 
fugitive.  St.  Peter  is  the  old  patron  saint  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  St.  Hunker  is  the  new  patron  saint 
of  the  churches  of  commerce.  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Money  controls  the  law  as  well  as  the  gospel.  The  son 
of  a  great  man  and  noble  is  forgotten  if  the  father  dies 
poor ;  but  the  mantle  of  the  rich  man  falls  on  the  son's 
shoulders.  If  the  son  be  only  half  so  manly  as  his  sire, 
and  twice  as  ricli,  lie  is  sure  to  bo  doubly  honoured. 
ISIoney  supplies  defects  of  character,  defects  of  cidture.  It 
is  deemed  better  than  education,  talent,  genius,  and  cha- 
racter, all  put  together.  Was  it  not  written  two  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  Proverbs,  it  "answereth  all  things?" 
Look  round  and  see.  It  does  not  matter  how  you  get 
or  keep  it.  *^Thc  end  justifies  the  means."  Edmund 
Burke,  or  somebody  else,  said  *•' Something  must  be 
pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.''  Now  it  is  "  Something 
must  be  pardoned"  to  the  love  of  money,  nothing  "  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty."  AVe  iind  that  rich  men  will  move  out  of 
town  on  the  last  day  of  April,  to  avoid  taxation  on  the  first 
day  of  May.  That  is  nothing.  It  is  very  *'  respectable," 
very  "  honourable,"  indeed !  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  master-carpenter  or  master-blacksmith  in  Boston 
who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  do  so.  But  men  of  the  con- 
trolling classes  do  not  hesitate !  ISo  matter  how  you  get 
money.  You  may  rent  houses  for  rum-shops  and  for 
brothels ;  you  may  make  rum,  import  rum,  sell  rum  to 
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the  ruin  of  the  thousands  whom  you  thereby  bring  down 
to  the  kennel  and  the  almshouse  and  the  gaol.  If  you  get 
money  by  that,  no  matter  :  it  is  "  clean  money/^  however 
dirtUygot. 

A  merchant  can  send  his  ships  to  sea,  and  in  the  slave- 
trade  acquire  gold,  and  live  here  in  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia;  and  his  gold  will  be  good  sterling  gold; 
no  matter  how  he  sfot  it !  In  political  office,  if  you  are  a 
senator  from  California  or  Oregon,  you  may  di4w  «  con- 
structive  mileage,"  and  pay  yourself  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  for  a  journey  never  made  from  home,  and  two 
or  three  thousand  more  back  to  your  home.  So  you  filch 
thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  you  are 
the  "  Honourable  Senator,"  just  as  before.  You  have  got 
the  money,  no  matter  how.  You  may  be  a  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  you  may  take  the  "  trust  fund,"  offered 
you  by  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  and  be  bound  as 
their  "  retained  attorney,"  by  your  "  retaining  fee,"  and 
you  are  still  the  *^  Honourable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts," not  hurt  one  jot  in  the  eyes  of  the  controlling 
classes.  If  you  are  Secretary  of  State,  you  may  take 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  State  otreet  and  Wall 
Street,  and  suffer  no  discredit  at  all.  At  one  end  of 
the  Union  they  will  deny  the  fact  as  "  too  atrocious  to  be 
believed;"  at  this  end  they  admit  it,  and  say  it  was 
"  honourable  in  the  people  to  give  it,"  and  '^  honourable  in 
the  Secretary  to  take  it." 

^  Alas !  the  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  master,  bat  undoes  the  scribe." 

It  would  sound  a  little  strange  to  some  people,  if  we 
should  find  that  the  judges  of  a  court  had  received  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  men  who  were  plaintifis  in  that 
court.  You  and  I  would  remember  that  a  gift  blindeth  the 
eves  of  the  prudent,  how  much  more  of  the  profiigute ! 
!]$ut  it  would  be  '' honourable"  in  the  plaintiffs  to  give  it ; 
**  honourable"  in  the  judges  to  take  it  I 

Hitherto  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  proofs  of 
the  preponderance  of  money.  I  will  now  point  you  U} 
signs,  which  are  not  exactly  proofs  of  thin  immediate* 
worship  of  money.    Bee  these  signs  in  Boston. 
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When  the  old  South  Church  was  built,  when  Christ's 
Church  in  Salem  Street,  when  King's  Chapel,  when  Brattle 
Square  Church,  they  were  respectively  the  costliest  build- 
ings in  town.  They  were  symbols  of  religion,  as  churches 
always  are ;  symbols  of  the  popular  esteem  for  reUgion. 
Out  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  great  sums  of  money- 
were  given  for  these  "  Houses  of  God."  They  said,  like 
David  of  old,  "  It  is  a  shame  that  we  dwell  in  a  palace  of 
cedars,  and  the  ark  of  the  Most  High  remains  under  the  cur- 
tains of  a  tent.*'  How  is  it  now  P  A  crockery  shop  overlooks 
the  roof-tree  of  the  church  where  once  the  eloquence  of  a 
Channing  enchanted  to  heaven  the  worldly  hearts  of  worldly 
men.  Now  an  hotel  looks  down  on  the  church  which  was 
once  all  radiant  with  the  sweet  piety  of  a  Buckminster.  A 
haberdasher's  warehouse  overtops  the  church  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity ;  the  roof  of  the  shop  is  almost  as  tall  as  the  very 
tower  of  the  church.  These  things  are  only  symbols. 
Let  us  compare  Boston,  in  this  respect,  with  any  European 
city  that  you  can  name ;  let  us  compare  it  with  gay  and 
frivolous  Vienna,  the  gayest  and  most  frivolous  city  of  all 
Europe,  not  setting  Paris  aside.  For  though  the  surface  of 
life  in  Paris  sparkles  and  glitters  all  over  with  radiant  and 
iridescent  and  dazzling  bubbles,  empty  and  ephemeral,  yet 
underneath  there  flows  a  stream  wmch  comes  from  the 
great  fountain  of  nature,  and  tends  on  to  the  ocean  of 
human  welfare.  No  city  is  more  full  of  deep  thought  and 
earnest  life.  But  in  Vienna  it  is  not  so;  Yet  even  there, 
above  the  magnifience  of  the  Herrengasse,  above  the  proud 
mansions  of  the  Esterhazys  and  the  Schwartzenbergs  and 
the  Lichtensteins,  above  the  costly  elegance  of  the  imperial 
palace,  St.  Stephen's  Church  lifts  its  tall  spire,  and  points 
to  God  all  day  long  and  all  the  night,  a  still  and  silent 
emblem  of  a  power  higher  than  any  mandate  of  the  kings 
of  earth ;  ay,  to  the  infinite  God.  Men  look  up  to  its  cross 
overtowering  the  frivolous  city,  and  tafee  a  lesson  I  Here 
trade  looks  down  to  find  the  church. 

I  am  glad  that  the  churches  are  lower  than  the  shops.  I 
have  said  it  many  times,  and  I  say  it  now.  I  am  glad  they 
are  less  magnificent  than  our  banks  and  hotels.  I  am  glad 
that  haberdashers'  shops  look  down  on  them.  Let  the  out- 
ward show  correspond  to  the  inward  fact.  If  I  am  pinched 
and  withered  by  disease,  I  will  not  disguise  it  from  you  by 
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wrappages  of  cloth ;  but  I  will  let  you  see  that  I  am 
shrunken  and  shrivelled  to  the  bone.  If  the  pulpit  is  no 
nearer  heaven  than  the  tavern-bar,  let  that  fact  appear. 
If  the  desk  in  the  counting-room  is  to  give  law  to  the  desk  in 
the  churchy  do  not  comnut  the  hypocrisy  of  putting  the  pul- 
pit-desk above  the  counting-room.   Let  us  see  where  we*are. 

The  consequence  of  such  causes  as  are  s^bolized  by 
these  facts  must  needs  appear  in  our  civilization.  Men  tell 
us  there  is  no  law  higher  than  mercantile!  Do  you 
wonder  at  it?  It  was  said  in  deeds  before  words;  the 
architecture  of  Boston  told  it  before  the  politicians.  Money 
is  the  god  «of  our  idolatry.  Let  the  fact  appear  in  his 
temples.  Money  is  master  now,  all  must  give  way  to  it, — 
that  to  nothing :  the  church,  the  State,  the  law,  is  not  for 
man,  but  money. 

Let  the  son  of  a  distinguished  man  beat  a  watchman, 
knowing  him  to  be  such,  and  be  brought  before  a  justice 
(it  would  be  "levying  war"  if  a  mulatto  had  done  so 
to  the  marshal) ;  he  is  bailed  off  for  two  himdred  dollars. 
But  let  a  black  man  have  in  his  pockets  a  weapon,  which 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  that 
any  man  may  have,  if  he  please,  he  is  brought  to  trial  and 
bound  over  for — ^two  himdred  dollars,  think  youP  No! 
but  for  six  hundred  dollars !  three  times  as  much  as  is 
required  of  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  assaulting 
a  magistrate!* 

The  Secretary  of  State  publicly  declared,  a  short  time 
since,  that  "  The  great  object  of  government  is  the  protec- 
tion of  property  at  home,  and  respect  and  renown  abroad." 
I  thank  him  for  teaching  us  that  word  I  That  is  the  actual 
principle  of  the  American  government. 

In  all  countries  of  the  world,  struggles  take  place  for 
human  rights.  But  in  all  countries  there  is  a  class  who 
desire  a  privilege  for  themselves  adverse  to  the  rights  of 
mankind:  they  are  commonly  richer  and  abler-minded 
than  the  majority  of  men ;  they  can  act  in  concert.  Be- 
tween them  and  mankind  there  is  a  struggle.  The  quarrel 
takes  various  forms.  The  contest  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  in  Europe.  'There,  it  is  between  the  aristocracy 

*  The  above  paragraph  refers  to  cases  which   had  then  recently 
occurred,  and  were  known  to  everybody* 
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of  birth,  and  the  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  for  there  it  is  not 
money,  but  birth,  that  makes  noble.  In  this  struggle 
the  aristocracy  of  birth  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the 
aristocracy  of  gold.  A  long  and  brilliant  rent-roll  makes 
up  for  a  short  and  obscure  pedigree. 

In  that  great  movement  for  hiunan  freedom  which  has 
lasted  a  thousand  years,  the  city  has  generally  represented 
right  in  its  conflict  with  might.  So,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  city,  the  home  of  the  trader,  of  the  mechanic,  of 
the  inteUigent  man,  was  democratic.  There  freedom  got 
organized  in  guilds  of  craftsmen.  But  the  country 
was  the  home  of  the  noble  and  his  vassals,  the  haughty, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  servile.  Then  the  country  was 
aristocratic.  It  was  so  in  the  great  struggles  between  the 
king  and  the  people  in  England  and  France,  in  Italy  and 
Holland. 

In  America  there  is  no  nobility  of  birth — it  was  the 
people  that  came  over,  not  monarchy,  not  aristocracy ; 
they  did  not  emigrate.     The  son  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  the 
son  of  Charlemagne  are  on  the  same  level.     I  know  in 
Boston  some  of  the  descendants  of  Henri  Quatre,  the 
greatest  king  of  France.     I  know  also  descendants  of 
Thomas  Wentworth,  **  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford ; "  and 
yet  they  are  now  obscure  and  humble  men,  although  of 
famous  birth.     I  do  not  say  it  should  not  be  so ;  but  such 
is  the  fact.     Here  the  controversy  is  not  between  distin- 
guished birth  and  money  ;  it  is  between  money  on  the  one 
hand,  and  men  on  the  other ;  between  capital  and  labour ; 
between  usurped  privilege  and  natural  right.     Here,  the 
cities,  as  the  seat  of  wealth,  are  aristocratic  ;  the  country, 
as  the  seat  of  labour,  is  democratic.  [  We  may  see  this  in 
Boston.     Almost  all  the  journals  in  the  city  are  opposed 
to  a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all 
the  people.     Take  an  example  from  the  free  soil  move- 
ment, which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  democratic.     I  am  told 
that  of  the  twenty-one  journals  in  Massachusetts  that  call 
themselves   "democratic,"   eighteen  favour  the  free  soil 
movement,  more  or  less ;  and  that  the  three  which  do  not 
are  all  in  the  cities.     The  country  favours  the  temperance 
movement,  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  all ;  for  rum  is 
to  the  aristocracy  of  gold  what  the  sword  once  was  to  the 
aristocracy  of  blood ;  the  castles  of  the  baron,  and  the  rum- 
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shops  of  the  capitalist,  arc  alike  fortresses  adverse  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  The  temperance  movement  finds 
little  favour  in  the  cities. 

In  the  country  he  who  works  with  manly  hands  is  held 
in  esteem ;  in  the  city,  in  contempt.  Here  labouring  men 
have  no  political  influence,  and  little  confidence  in  them- 
selves. They  have  been  accustomed  to  do  as  they  were 
told, — ^to  do  as  their  "  masters  "  bid. 

I  call  a  man  a  Tory  who,  for  himself  or  for  others,  seeks 
a  privilege  adverse  to  the  rights  of  mankind ;  who  puts 
the  accidents  of  men  before  the  substance  of  manhood.  I 
may  safely  say  the  cities,  in  the  main,  are  Tory  towns ; 
that  Boston,  m  this  sense,  is  a  Tory  town.  They  are  so, 
just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  cities  were  on  the  other  side. 
This  is  imavoidable  in  our  form  of  civilization  just  now. 
Accordingly,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  North,  slavery 
is  in  the  ascendant ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  get  off  the  pave- 
ment, we  come  upon  different  ideas ;  freedom  culminates 
and  rises  to  the  meridian. 

In  America  the  controUing  class  in  general  are  superior 
to  the  majority  in  money,  in  consequent  social  standing, 
in  energy,  in  practical  political  skill,  and  in  intellectual 
development :  in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  they  are  the 
controlling  class.  But  in  general  they  are  inferior  to  the 
majority  of  men  in  justice,  in  general  humanity,  and  in 
religion — ^in  piety  and  goodness.  Kespectability  is  put 
before  right ;  law  before  justice ;  money  before  Grcid.  With 
them  religion  is  compliance  with  a  public  hearsay  and 
public  custom ;  it  is  all  of  religion,  but  piety  and  good- 
ness ;  its  chief  sacrament  is  bodily  presence  in  a  meeting- 
house ;  its  only  sacrifice,  a  pew-tax.  I  know  there  are 
exceptions,  and  honour  the^  aU  the  more  for  being  so 
very  exceptional :  they  are  only  enough  to  show  the 
rule. 

.  In  the  main,  this  controlling  class  governs  the  land  by 
two  instruments  :  the  first  is  the  public  law ;  the  next  is 
public  opinion.  The  law  is  what  was  once  public  opinion, 
or  thought  to  be;  is  fixed,  written,  and  supposed  to  be 
understood  by  somebody.  Public  opinion  is  not  written, 
and  not  fixed;  but  the  opinion  of  the  controlling  class 
overrides  and  interprets  the  law, — bids  or  forbids  its  exe- 
cution.    Public  Opinion  can  make  or  unmake  a  law  j 
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interpret  as  it  chooses^  and  enforce  or  forbid  its  execution 
as  it  pleases. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  such  being  the  chief  transient 
national  desire  just  now,  the  controlling  class  consider  the 
State  as  a  machine  to  help  them  make  money.  A  great 
politician,  it  is  said,  once  laid  down  this  rule, — "Take 
care  of  the  rich,  and  the  rich  will  take  care  of  the  poor." 
Perhaps  he  did  not  say  that,  though  he  did.  say  that 
"  The  great  object  of  government  is  the  proteouon  of 
property  at  home,  and  respect  and  renown  abroad."^  Such 
being  the  case,  laws  are  made  accordingly,  and  institutions 
are  modified  accordingly.  Let  me  give  an  example.  In 
all  the  towns  of  New  England,  town-money  is  raised  by 
tases  on  all  the  people,  and  on  all  the  property.  The  rich 
man  is  taxed  according  to  his  riches,  and  the  poor  man 
according  to  his  poverty.  But  the  national  money  is 
raised  by  taxation  not  in  proportion  to  a  man's  wealth. 
A  bachelor  in  New  England,  with  a  million  dollars,  Ipays 
a  much  smaller  national  tax  than  a  carpenter  who  has  no 
money  at  all,  but  only  ten  children,  the  poor  man's  bless- 
ing. The  mechanic,  with  a  family  of  twelve,  pays  more 
taxes  than  the  Southern  planter  owning  a  tract  of  land  as 
wide  as  the  town  of  Worcester,  with  fifteen  himdred  slaves 
to  tiU  it.  This,  I  say,  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the  work 
of  politicians,  who  Imow  what  they  are  about,  and  think 
a  blunder  is  worse  than  a  sin ;  and,  sin  as  they  may,  they 
do  not  commit  such  blunders  as  that. 

This  controlling  class,  with  their  dependents,  their 
vassals,  lay  and  clerical — ^and  they  have  lay  as  well  as 
clerical  vassals,  and  more  numerous,  if  less  subservient- 
keep  up  the  institution  of  Slavery.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,(that  was  the  worst  institution  of  Europe.  Our  famers, 
breaking  with  feudal  institutions  in  general,  did  not  break 
with  this;  they  brought  it  over  here.  But  when  the 
nation,  aroused  for  its  hour  of  trial,  rose  up  to  its  great  Act 
of  Prayer,  and  prayed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
all  the  nation  said  *^  Amen''  to  the  great  American  idea 
therein  set  forth.  Every  Northern  State  re-affirms  the 
doctrine  that  '^  All  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  unalienable  rights,  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.''    But  in  spite  of 
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thifl^  and  of  the  oonacioucoieBS  that  it  is  truoi  while  the 
Northern  States  have  cast  out  this  institution,  the  Southern 
States  have  kept  it.  The  nation  has  adopted^  extended^ 
and  fostered  it.  This  has  been  done,  notwithstanding  the 
expectation  of  the  people,  in  1787,  that  it  would  soon  end. 
It  lias  been  done  against  tiie  desim  x)f  the  Constitution, 
which  was  **  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty ;"  agaiimt  the  idea  of  America,  that  ''  All  men 
have  an  equal  and  unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;''  against  all  religion,  idl  hu- 
manily,  all  right, — ay,  and  against  the  conscience  of  a 
majonly  of  the  people. 

W  ell,  a  law  was  passed  last  September,  that  would  have 
been  atrocious  two  hundred  years  ago ;  you  all  know  it.  I 
have  no  words  to  describe  it  by.  For  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  the  English  race  has  not  invented  an  adjective 
adequate  to  describe  it.  The  English  language  is  used  up 
and  broken  down  by  any  attempt  to  describe  it.  That  law 
was  not  the  desire  of  tiie  people :  and,  could  the  nation 
have  been  polled  North  and  South,  threes-fourths  would  have 
said  '*  No  I "  to  the  passage  of  that  law.  It  was  not  passed 
to  obtain  the  value  of  the  slaves  escaped,  for  in  seven 
months  tw^ty  slaves  have  not  been  returned !  It  was  not 
a  measure  looking  to  legal  results,  but  it  was  a  political 
measure,  looking  to  political  results :  what  those  results 
will  be,  we  shall  see  in  due  time. 

In  America  the  controlling  class  is  divided  into  two 
great  parties :  one  is  the  slave  power  in  the  States  of  the 
South ;  the  other  is  the  money  power  in  the  cities  of  the 
North*  There  are  ejcceptional  men  in  both  divisions — 
men  that  own  slaves^  and  yet  love  freedom  and  hate  slavery. 
There  are  rich  men  in  Northern  cities  who  do  the  same ; 
all  honour  to  them*  But  in  general  it  is  not  so ;  nay,  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  They  are  hostile  to  the  great  idea  of 
America.  Let  me  speak  with  the  nicety  of  theological 
speech.  These  two  divisions  are  two  '^persons"  in  one 
*'  power ; "  there  is  only  one  "  nature"  in  both,  one  "  will." 
If  not  the  same  nature,  it  is  a  like  nature :  Homoi^ousia,  if 
not  Homo-ousia !    The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  the  act  of 
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the  two  "  persons,"  representing  the  same  "  nature,"  and 
the  same  "  will."  It  was  the  result  of  a  union  of  the  slave 
power  of  the  South  with  the  money  power  of  the  North  : 
the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews  ploughed  with  the  same 
heifer. 

There  is  sometimes  an  excuse  or  a  palliation  for  a  wicked 
deed.  There  was  something  like  one  for  the  "  Gag  Law,*' 
the  "  Alien  and  Sedition  Law,"  although  there  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  either  of  these  laws,  none  to  screen  their  author 
from  desferved  reproach.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 

You  all  know  how  it  was  brought  about ;  you  remember 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  a 
day  set  apart  for  the  blessed  martyrs.  Saints  Perpetua  and 
FeKcitas.     We  all  know  who  was  the  author  of  that  law. 
It  is  Mr.  Webster^s  Fugitive  Slave  Law!     It  was   his 
"  thimder,"  imquestioned  and  unquestionable.    You  know 
what  a  rapid  change  was  wrought  in  the  public  opinion  of 
the  controlling  classes,  soon  after  its  passage.  First  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  went  over.     I  will  not  say  they  changed  their 
principles, — God  knows,  not  I,  what  principles  they  have  ; 
I  will  only  say,  they  altered  their  *^  resolutions,"  and  ate 
their  own  words.    True,  the  Whigs  have  not  all  gone  over. 
There  are  a  few  who  still  cling  to  the  old  Whig-tree,  after  it 
has  been  shaken  and  shaken,  and  thrashed  and  thrashed, 
and  brushed  md  brushed,  by  politicians,  as  apple-trees  in 
autumn.     There  are  still  a  few  little  apples  left,  small  and 
withered,  no  doubt,  and  not  daring  to  show  their  disho- 
noured  heads  just  now,  but  still  containing  some  precious 
seeds  that  may  do  service  by  and  by.     Whig  journal  after 
journal  went  over ;  politician  after  politician  "  caved  in" 
and  collapsed.     At  the  sounding  of  the  rams'   horns  of 
Slavery,  how  quick  the  Whig  Jericho  went  down !     Its 
fortresses  of  paper  resolutions  rolled  up  and  blew  away. 
Of  course,  men  changed  only  after  "  logical  conviction." 
Of  course,  nobody  expected  a  "reward"  for  the  change, 
at  least  only  in  the  world  to  come.      Were  they  not  all 
Christians  ?     True,  on  the  17th  of  June  last,  seventy-five 
years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Mr.  Webster  said  in 
the  Senate,  that  if  the  North  should  vote  for  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  a  tariff  was  expected.     But  that  was  of  no 
moment,  no  more  than  worldly  riches  to  "  the  elect,"    Of 
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course,  a  man  lias  a  right  to  change  his  opinions  every  ten 
minutes,  if  be  has  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  Of  course, 
these  men  expected  no  offices  under  this  or  any  future  pre- 
sident !  But  presently  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  became  a 
Whig  doctrine,  a  test  of  party  fidelity  and  fitness  for 
office ! 

You  all  remember  the  "Union"  meeting  in  Boston. 
Ou  that  occasion.  Democrats  "of  the  worst  kind"  sud- 
denly became  "  respectable."  The  very  democratic  prince 
of  devils  was  thought  to  be  as  good  a  "  gentleman"  as  any 
in  the  city. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
on  the  democratic  party.  Democrat  after  democrat "  caved 
in ;"  journal  after  journal  went  over ;  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons^  they  went  over.  The  democratic  party  North, 
and  American  Slavery  South,  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  accommodate  themselves  with  the  same  nag  after  the 
old  fashion  of  "  ride  and  tye."  In  the  cities.  Democrats 
went  over  in  tribes;  entire  Democratic  Zabulons  and 
Ifephthalims,  whole  Galileos  of  Democratic  Gentiles,  all  at 
once  saw  great  Whig  light ;  and  to  them  that  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  Freedom,  Slavery  sprung  up. 

That  portion  of  the  Whig  party  which  did  not  submit, 
1;)ecame  as  meek,  ay,  became  meeker  even  than  the  beast 
which  the  old  prophet  in  the  fable  is  alleged  to  have 
ridden :  for,  though  beaten  again  tmd  agam —  because 
alarmed  at  seeing  the  angel  of  Ireedom  that  bars  the  way 
before  the  great  Whig  Balaam,  who  has  been  bidden  by 
his  master  to  go  forth  and  curse  the  people  of  the  Lord, — 
it  dares  not  open  its  mouth  and  say,  "What  have  I 
done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three 
times?" 

But  when  such  a  law  is  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  to  their  conscience  and  their  re- 
ligion, how  shall  we  get  the  law  executed?  That  is  a 
hard  matter.  In  Bussia  and  in  Austria  it  would  be  very 
easy.  Bussia.  has  an  army  five  hundred  or  eight  himdred 
thousand  strong ;  and  that  army  is  ready.  But  here  there 
is  no  such  army.  True,  the  president  asked  Congress  to  give 
him  greater  power,  and  the  answer  came  from  the  slave 
party  South,  not  from  the  money  party  North,  "  No  !  you 
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h^Te  more  now  tiian  you  W  how  to  uBe."  Failing  in 
this  attempt,  what  was  to  be  done  that  the  law  might  be 
executed  P  Two  things  must  be  done :  a  false  idea  must 
persuade  the  people  to  allow  it  to  be  done ;  base  men  must 
be  found  to  do  it.    A  word  upon  each  point. 

I.  The  false  idea  is  set  on  foot,  that  the  people  are  morally 
boimd  to  obey  any  law  which  is  made  until  it  is  repealea. 
General  Haynau  wrote  a  letter,  not  long  ago,  to  the 
subalterns  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  thus  quoth  hd : — • 
"  You  are  bound  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  none  of  your 
business  whether  the  law  is  constitutional  or  not ;  that  is 
our  affair."  So  went  it  with  our  officers  here.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  "  no  such  thing  as  a  higher  law ;"  "  no 
rule  of  conduct  better  than  that  enacted  by  the  law  of  the 
land."  Conscience  is  only  to  tell  you  to  keep  the  statutes. 
Beligion  consists  in  "  fearing  God  and  serving  the  king." 
You  are  told  that  religion  bids  you  to  "  fear  God  and  keep 
the  commandments,"  no  matter  what  these  commandments 
may  be.  No  matter  whether  it  be  King  Ahab,  or  Bang 
Peter  the  Cruel  t  you  are  told, — "  Mr.  Republican,^  what 
right  have  you  to  question  the  constitutionality  or  justice 
of  anything  ?  Your  business  is  to  keep  the  law."  Reli- 
gion is  a  very  excellent  thing,  quotes  Mr.  "Webster,  ex- 
cept when  it  interferes  in  politics;  then  it  makes  men 
mad* 

It  is  instructive  to  see  the  different  relations  which 
relieion  has  sustained  to  law,  at  different  periods  of  the 
world^s  history.  At  some  other  time  I  may  dwell  more  at 
len^h  upon  this ;  now  I  will  say  but  one  word.  At  the 
begmning,  religion  takes  precedence  of  law.  Before  there 
is  any  human  government,  man  bows  himself  to  the  sottrce 
of  law,  and  accepts  his  rule  of  conduct  from  his  God.  By 
and  by,  some  more  definite  rule  is  needed,  and  wis^  men 
make  human  laws  ;  but  they  pretend  to  derive  these  from  a 
Divine  source.  All  the  primitive  lawgivers,  Moses,  Minos, 
Zaleucus,  Numa,  and  the  rest,  speak  in  the  name  of  God. 
For  a  long  time,  law  comes  up  to  religion  for  aid  and 
counsel.  At  length  law  and  religion >  both  imperfect,  are  well 
established  in  society,  religion  being  the  elder  sister ;  both 
act  as  guardians  of  mankind.  Institution  after  institution 
rises  up,  all  of  them  baptized  by  religion  and  confirmed 
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by  kw,  taking  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  each.  At 
length  it  comes  to  pass  that  law  seeks  to  turn  religion  out 
of  doors.  Politicians,  intoxicated  with  ambition,  giddy 
with  power,  and  sometimes  also  dnmk  with  strong  drink^ 
make  a  statute  which  outrages  all  the  dictates  of  himianity, 
and  then  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  sober  men  to  re- 
nounce religion  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  wicked  statute 
of  the  politicians.    All  tyrants  have  done  so ! 

In  the  North,  the  majority  of  men  think  that  the  law  of 
man  is  subordinate  to  religion — ^the  statutes  of  man  be- 
neath the  law  of  God ;  that  as  ethics,  personal  morals,  are 
amenable  to  conscience,  so  politics,-  national  morals,  are 
amenable  to  the  same  conscience;  and  that  reUgion  has 
much  to  do  with  national  as  with  individual  life.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  idea  is  the  safeguard  of  the  State  and  oi  the 
law.  It  will  preserve  it,  purify  it,  and  keep  it ;  but  it 
^ill  scourge  every  wicked  law  out  of  the  temple  of 
justice  with  iron  whips,  if  need  be.  Depend  upon  it,  when 
we  lose  our  hold  of  that  idea,  all  hope  of  order  is  gone. 
But  there  is  no  danger ;  we  are  pretty  well  persuaded  that 
the  law  of  God  is  a  little  greater  than  the  statute  of  an 
accidental  president  unintentionally  chosen  for  four  years. 
When  we  think  otherwise,  we  may  count  our  case  nope- 
less,  and  give  up  all. 

But  with  the  controlling  class  of  men  it  is  not  so.  They 
tell  us  that  we  must  keep  any  law,  constitutional  or  not,  legal 
or  not,  just  or  unjust :  first,  that  we  must  submit  passively, 
and  let  the  government  execute  it ;  next,  we  must  actively 
obey  it,  and  with  alacrity  when  called  upon  to  execute  it 
ourselves.  This  doctrine  is  the  theory  advanced  in  most  of 
the  newspapers  of  Boston.  It  is  preached  in  some  of  the 
pulpits,  though,  thank  God !  not  in  all. 

This  doctrine  appears  in  the  charge  of  the  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  to  the  grand  jury.*  I  believe  that  judge  to 
be  a  good,  and  excellent,  and  honourable  man ;  I  never 
heard  a  word  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
it  is  so.  t  I  have  to  deal  only  with  his  opinions,  not  with 
his  theoretic  doctrines  of  law,  of  which  latter  I  profess  to 
know  nothiQg ;  but  with  the  theoretic  doctrines  of  mo- 

*  Mr.  Peleg  Sprague. 

t  The  above  paragraph  was  written  in  April,  1851,  and  was  only 
historical,  not  also  prophetic. 
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rality  he  lays  down  .Of  morality  I  do  profess  to  know  some^ 
thing. 

He  says  some  excellent  things  in  his  charge,  which  I  am 
glad  were  said.  He  is  modest  in  some  places,  and  mode- 
rate in  others.  He  does  not  think  that  a  dozen  black  men 
takinfi;  a  fiigitive  out  of  court  are  guilty  of  "  levying  war/' 
and  therefore  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  if 
you  can  catch  them.  All  honour  to  his  justice.  He  does 
not  say,  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  we  must  suppress 
discussion  and  stop  agitation.  He  says  we  may  agitate  as 
much  as  we  have  a  mind  to  ;  may  not  only  speak  against  a 
law,  but  may  declaim  against  it,  which  is  to  speak  strongly. 
I  thank  the  judge  for  this  respect  for  the  Constitution.  But 
with  regard  to  the  higher  and  lower  law,  he  has  some 
peculiar  opinions.  He  supposes  a  case:  that  the  people 
ask  him,  *'  Which  shall  we  obey,  the  law  of  man  or  the 
law  of  God?"  He  says,  "I  answer,  obey  both.  The 
incompatibility  which  the  question  assumes  does  not 
exist;. 

So,  then,  here  is  a  great  general  rule,  that  between  the 
"law  of  man"  and  the  "wfll  of  God"  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility, and  we  must  "  obey  both,"  Now  let  us  see  how 
this  rule  will  work. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed.  King  Ahab  made  a  law  that 
all  the  Hebrews  should  serve  Baal,  and  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  they  should  serve  the  Lord.  According  to  this 
rule  of  the  judge,  they  must  "  obey  both."  But  if  they 
served  Baal,  they  could  not  serve  the  Lord.  In  such  a 
case,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  We  are  told  that  Elijah 
gathered  the  prophets  together ;  "  and  he  came  unto 
all  the  people,  and  said.  How  long  halt  ye  ?  If  the  Lord 
be  God,  follow  Him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  Our 
modem  prophet  says,  "Obey  both.  The  incompatibility 
which  the  question  assumes  does  not  exist."  Such  is  the 
difference  between  Judge  Elijah  and  Judge  Peleg. 

Let  us  see  how  this  rule  will  work  in  other  cases ;  how  ' 
you  can  make  a  compromise  between  two  opposite  doctrines. 
The  king  of  Egypt  commanded  the  Hebrew  nurses,  "Wheu 

^ou  do  the  office  of  a  midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  if  it  | 
e  a  son  ye  shall  kill  him."     I  suppose  it  is  plain  to  the 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  that  this  kind  of  murder,  killing 
the  new-bom  infants,  is  against  "  the  will  of  God ;"  but  it  is 
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a  matter  of  record  that  it  was  according  to  "  the  law  of 
man."  Suppose  the  Hebrew  nurses  had  come  to  ask  Judge 
Sprague  for  his  advice.  He  must  have  said,  "  Obey  both!" 
nia  rule  is  a  imiversal  one. 

Another  decree  was  once  made,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  no  man  should  ask  any  petition  of  any 
God  for  thirty  days,  save  of  the  king,  on  penalty  of  being 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Suppose  Daniel — ^I  mean  the 
old  Daniel,  the  prophet — should  have  asked  him,  "  What 
is  to  be  done  ?"  Should  he  pray  to  Darius  or  pray  to  God  ? 
"  Obey  both !"  would  be  the  answer.  But  he  cannot,  for 
he  is  forbid  to  pray  to  God.  We  know  what  Daniel 
did  do. 

The  elders  and  scribes  of  Jerusalem  commanded  the 
Christians  not  to  speak  or  to  teach  at  all  in  the  name  of 
Jesus;  but  Peter  and  John  asked  those  functionaries, 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto 
you  more  than  imto  God,  judge  ye." 

Our  judge  must  have  said,  "  There  is  no  *  incompati- 
bility;'  obey  both !"  What  "  a  comfortable  Scripture"  this 
woidd  have  been  to  poor  John  Bunyan !  What  a  great 
ethical  doctrine  to  St.  Paul!  He  did  not  know  such 
Christianity  as  that.  Before  this  time  a  certain  man  had 
said  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  But  there  was  one 
person  who  made  the  attempt,  and  he  also  is  eminent  in 
history.  Here  was  "  the  will  of  God,"  to  do  to  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  to  you :  "  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  Here  is  the  record  of  "  the  law  of  man :" 
"  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  had  given 
a  commandment,  that,  if  any  man  knew  where  He  [Jesus] 
were,  he  should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him."  Judas, 
it  seems,  determined  to  "obey  both," — *' the  law  of  man" 
aad  the  "  will  of  God."  So  he  sat  with  Jesus  at  the  Last 
Supper,  dipped  his  hand  in  the  same  dish,  and  took  a 
morsel  from  the  hand  of  Christ,  given  him  in  token  of 
love.  All  this  he  did  to  obey  "  the  will  of  God."  Then 
he  went  and  informed  the  commissioner  or  marshal  where 
Jesus  was.  This  he  did  to  obey  "  the  law  of  man.'*  Then 
he  came  back,  and  found  Christ, — ^the  agony  all  over,  the 
bloody  sweat  wiped  off  from  His  brow,  presently  to  bleed 
again, — the  Angel  of  Strength  there  with  Him  to  comfort 
Him.     He  was  arousing  His  sleeping  disciples  for  the  last 
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tune,  and  was  telling  theni^  ''Fray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation/*  Judas  came  and  gave  Him  a  kiss.  To  the 
eleven  it  seemed  the  friendly  kiss,  obeying  "  the  will 
of  God."  To  the  marshal  it  also  seemed  a  friendly  kiss, — 
obeying  "the  law  of  man."  So,  in  the  same  act,  ne  obeys 
"  the  law  of  God"  and  "  the  will  of  man,"  and  there  is  no 
*'  incompatibility ! " 

Of  old  it  was  said,  "  Thou  canst  not  serve  God  and 
mammon."  He  that  said  it  has  been  thought  to  know 
something  of  morals^ — something  of  religion. 

Till  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed,  we  did  not 
know  what  a  great  saint  Iscariot  was.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  chapel  for  him,  and  a  day  set  apart  in  the 
cakndar.  Let  him  have  his  chapel  in  the  navy-yard  at 
Washington.  He  has  got  a  priest  there  already.  And 
for  a  day  in  the  calendar — set  apart  for  all  time  the  7th  of 
March  I 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  things  in  that  judge's  address 
to  the  grand  jury.  "  Unjust  and  oppressive  laws  may 
inde«i  be  passed  V  human  ^venment.  But  if  infinite 
and  inscrutable  wisdom  permits  political  society  •  .  .  to 
establish  such  laws,  may  not  the  same  wisdom  permit  and 
require  individuals  ...  to  obey  themP"  Ask  the 
prophets,  in  such  a  case,  if  they  would  have  felt  themselves 
permitted  and  required  to  obey  them !  Ask  the  men  who 
were  tortured,  not  acceptiag  deliverance,  that  they  might 
obtain  a  better  resurrection ;  who  had  trial  of  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  im- 
prisp;i4nt;.who  were^  stoned  and  sawn  asunder;  who 
were  slain  with  the  sword ;  who  wandered  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins,  destitute,  afflicted,  and  tormented,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy !  Ask  the  apostles,  who 
thanked  God  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  in 
the  name  of  Christ  I  Ask  Paul,  who  was  eight  times 
publicly  beaten,  thrice  shipwrecked;  and  in  perils  of 
waters,  of  robbers,  of  the  heathen,  of  false  brethren — ^that 
worst  of  all  peril  I  "Naj,  ask  Christ ;  let  the  Crucified 
reply, — ^whether,  when  a  wicked  law  is  made,  and  we  are 
commanded  to  keep  it,  God  means  we  should  I  Ask  the 
men  who,  with  their  ocean- wearied  feet,  consecrated  the 
rock  of  Plymouth  for  ever  !  Ask  the  patriots  of  the  revo- 
lution !     what  do  they  say  P    I  will  not  give  the  answer. 
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Even  the  martyred  Jesuits  say  ^*  No."  Who  is  it  that  says 
"  Yes  P"  Judas  and  the  judge.  Let  them  go — each  "  to  his 
own^lace."    Let  me  say  no  more  of  thorn. 

Tms  attempt  to  keep  the  people  down  by  false  doctrine 
is  no  new  thmg.  But  to  say  that  there  is  no  law  higher 
than  what  the  State  can  make,  is  practical  atheism.  It  is 
not  a  denial  of  God  in  His  person ;  that  is  only  speculative 
atheism.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  fimctions  and  attributes  of 
God ;  that  is  real  atheism.  If  there  is  no  God  to  make  ft 
law  for  me^  then  there  is  no  God  for  me. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  so  sacred,  it  must  override  the 
law  of  God,  must  it  ?  Let  us  see  if  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  kept  everjrwhere*  Let  a  black  man  go 
to  South  Carolina  in  a  ship,  and  we  shall  see.  Let  the 
British  minister  complain  that  South  Carolina  puts  British 
subjects  in  gaol,  for  the  colour  of  their  skin.  Mr.  Secretary 
Clayton  tells  him,  "  "Wo  cannot  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Vmted  States  in  South  J  Carolina."  Why  not?  Because 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  not  allow  it ! 

^e  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  kept  in  Boston,  then  P 
The  usury  law  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  more  than  six 
per  cent,  on  thy  money."  Is  that  kept  P  There  are  thirty- 
lour  millions  of  banking  capital  in  Massachusetts,  and  I 
think  that  every  dollar  of  this  capital  has  broken  this  law 
within  the  past  twelve  months ;  and  yet  no  complaint  has 
been  made.'  There  are  three  or  four  hundred  brothels  in 
this  city  of  Boston,  and  ten  or  twelve  himdred  shops  for 
the  sale  of  rum.  All  of  them  are  illegal ;  some  are  as 
well  known  to  the  police  as  is  this  house ;  indeed,  a  great 
deal  more  frequented,  by  some  of  them,  than  any  house  of 
God.  Does  anybody  disturb  them  P  jN^o  !  I  have  a  letter 
from  an  alderman  who  furnishes  me  with  facts  of  this 
nature,  who  says,  that  "  Some  of  the  low  places  are  pro- 
secuted, some  broken  up."  Last  Saturday  nightj  the  very 
men  who  guarded  Mr.  Sims,  I  am  told,  were  playing 
cards  in  his  prison-house,  contrary  t6  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  Court  Square,  in  front  of  the  Court 
House,  is  a  rum  shop,  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the 
city,  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  of  the  night  too.  I  never  passed  when  its  "fire 
was  quenched,"  and  its  "  worm"  dead.  Is  its  owner  pro- 
secuted?   How  many  laws  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
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violated  this  very  week,  in  this  very  city,  by  the  skve- 
hunters  here,  by  the  very  officers  of  the  State  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  Every  law  which  favours  the 
accumulation  of  money,  must  be  kept ;  but  those  whiclx 
prohibit  the  unjust  accumulation  of  money  by  certain 
classes — ^they  need  not  be  kept.* 

No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  have  the  city 
government  careM  to  keep  the  laws  of  the  city, — ^to 
suppress  rum-shops,  and  save  the  citizens  from  the  alms- 
house, the  gaol,  and  the  gallows.  Such  laws  may  be  exe- 
cuted at  Truro  and  Wellneet ;  but  it  is  quite  needless  for 
the  officers  of  "  The  Athens  of  America,"  to  attend  to  the 
temperance  lawB.t  What  a  pity  for  the  magistrates  of 
Boston  to  heed  the  laws  of  the  State  !  No ;  it  is  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  that  they  must  keep. 

« 

II.  A  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken  to  impress  the 
people  with  their  "  moral  duty  to  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law."  To  carry  it  out,  government  needs  base  men ;  and 
that,  my  brothers,  is  a  crop  which  never  fails.  Rye  and 
wheat  may  get  blasted  many  times  in  the  course  of  years  ; 
the  potato  may  rot ;  apples  and  peaches  faU.  But  base 
men  never  fail.     Put  up  your  black  pirate -flag  in  the 

*  It  was  well  known  that  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  were  violated, 
but  no  prosecution  of  the  offenders  was  ever  begun.  The  conunittee  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  thought  that  the  Snprelne  Court  of 
Massaohusetts  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  State, 
against  kidnappers  in  Boston. 

t  In  November,  1851,  the  City  Marshal  reports  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men the  following  facts : — There  are  fifteen  hundred  places  in  Boston 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Massa- 
ohiuettB. 

Kept  by  Americans           .        •        •        •        »  490 

Kept  by  foreigners        .        .        .        •        ,  1010 

Open  on  Sunday       .        .        .        .        .        .  979 

Groceries  that  keep  intoxicating  drink .        •  469 

Other  places    « 1031 

All  the  "  first  class  hotels,"  except  four,  have  open  bars  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink.  The  government  of  Boston,  which  violated  the  laws 
of  Massaohusetts,  to  kidnap  a  man,  and  deliver  him  to  his  tormentors, 
asks  the  City  Marshal  to  give  such  information  as  is  calculated  to  cheok 
the  progress  of  crime  and  intemperance.  He  reports — *' Execute  the 
laws !"  In  1851,  Boston  has  the  honour  of  kidnapping  one  of  her  in- 
habitants, and  sending  him  to  Slavery,  and  of  supporting  fifteen  hundred 
rum 'Shops,  in  continual  violation  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
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market-place,  offer  "  money  and  office,"  and  they  will  come 
as  other  carrion-vultures  to  their  prey.  The  olive,  the  fig, 
and  the  orange  are  limited  in  their  range  ;  even  Indian  com 
and  oats  will  not  grow  everywhere ;  but  base  men  are 
indigenous  all  the  world  over,  between  the  tropics  and 
under  a  polar  sky.  No  bad  scheme  ever  failed  for  lack 
of  bad  men  to  carry  it  out.  Do  you  want  to  kill  Baptists 
and  Quakers  in  Boston  P  There  are  the  men  for  you.  To 
hang  "  witches"  at  Salem  ?  There  are  hangmen  in  plenty 
on  Gallows  Hill.  Would  James  the  Second  butcher  his 
subjects?  He  foimd  his  "human"  tools  reeuly.  Would 
Elizabeth  murder  the  Puritans  and  Catholics  ?  There  was 
no  lack  of  ruffians.  Would  bloody  Mary  burn  the  Pro- 
testants? There  were  more  executioners  than  victims. 
Would  the  Spanish  Inquisition  torture  and  put  to  death 
the  men  for  whom  Christ  died?  She  found  priests  and 
"  gentlemen,"  ready  for  their  office.  Would  Nero  murder 
the  Christians,  and  make  a  spectacle  of  their  sufferings  ? 
Rome  is  full  of  scoundrels  to  do  the  deed,  and  teems  with 
spectators  rushing  to  the  amphitheatre  at  the  cry  of 
"  Christians  to  the  lions  ! "  all  finding  a  hoHday  in  their 
brothers'  agony.  Would  the  high  priests  crucity  the  Son 
of  man  ?  They  found  a  commissioner  to  issue  the  man- 
date, a  marshal  to  enforce  it,  a  commissioner  to  try  him 
by  illegal  process, — for  the  process  against  Christ  was 
afanost  as  unconstitutional  as  that  against  Sims, — ^thej'- 
found  a  commissioner  ready  to  condemn  Christ,  against  his 
own  conscience,  soldiers  ready  to  crucify  Him.  Ay !  and 
there  was  a  Peter  to  deny  Him,  and  a  Judas  to  betray ;  and 
now  there  is  a  judge,  with  his  legal  ethics,  to  justify  the 
betrayal !  I  promised  not  to  speak  of  Judas  or  the  judge 
again,  but  they  will  come  up  before  me  !  It  is  true  that, 
if  in  Boston  some  judicial  monster  should  wish  to  seethe 
a  man  in  a  pot  of  scalding  water,  he  would  find  another 
John  Boilman  in  Boston,  as  Judge  Jeffiries  found  one  in 
England,  in  1686. 

The  churches  of  New  England,  and  the  North,  have  had 
their  trials.  In  my  time  they  have  been  tried  in  various 
ways.  The  temperance  reformation  tried  them.  They 
have  had  perils  on  account  of  Slavery.  The  Mexican  war 
tried  them ;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  put  them  to  the 
rack.     But  never,  in  my  day,  have  the  churches  been  so 
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sorely  tried,  nor  done  so  veil  as  now.  The  veiy  letter  of 
the  ]N  ew  Testament  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  the  other,  both  condemned  the  law ;  the  spirit  of 
them  both  was  against  all  Slavery. 

There  are  two  great  sects  in  Christendom, — the  churches  of 
Christianity,  and  the  churches  of  commerce.  The  churches 
of  Christianity  always  do  well :  they  think  that  relision  is 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  But  the  churches  oi  com- 
merce, which  know  no  higher  law,  what  shoidd  they  do  ? 
Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  commerce  were 
wholly  silent.  Why  so?  The  poor  ministers  were  very 
modest  all  at  once.  I^ow,  modesty  is  a  commendable 
virtue ;  but  see  how  it  works.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
given  his  mind  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  knows  every  Hebrew  particle  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  every  Ghreek  particle  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  he  knows  the  Lord's.  Prayer ;  every  great 
work  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  from  "Nicodemus  down 
to  Norton.  Let  him  come  out  and  say  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  written  like  other  books ;  let  him  say  that  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  like  the 
miracles  of  the  Popish  legends ;  then,  ministers  in  their 
pulpits,  who  never  studied  theology  or  philosophy,  or  pre- 
tended to  study,  only  to  know,  the  historical  oevelopment 
of  religion  in  the  world, — ^they  will  come  down  instantly 
upon  our  poor  man,  call  his  doctrines  '^  false,^'  and  call 
him  an  ''  infidel,"  an  ^^  atheist."  But  let  a  rich  parish- 
ioner, or  a  majority  of  the  rich  parishioners,  be  in  favour 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  all  at  once  tixe  minister  is 
very  modest  indeed.  He  says  to  his  people,  by  silence  or 
by  speech,  ^'  I  do  not  imderstand  these  things ;  but  you, 
my  people,  who  all  your  Hves  are  engaged  in  making 
money  and  nothing  else,  and  worship  mammon  and  nothing 
else,  you  understand  them  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do. 
My  modesty  forbids  me  to  speak.    Let  us  pray !  "* 

*  Willie  these  yolnmes  are  getting  printed,  one  of  the  eeotamn  news* 
papers  of  Boston  publishes  the  following  paragraph : — • 

'*  The  English  railways  are  all  in  nse  on  the  Sabbath,  and  all  evidently 
nnder  a  curse.  Their  stook  is  nunonsly  low.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dgllars  have  been  enil3arked  in  these  [enterprises,  and  the 
average  dividends  ^which  they  pay  is  bnt  three  per  cent.  And  more  than 
this,  a  large  number  of  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  of  late.  While  we 
regret  that  the  bnsinesa  men  of  Sngland,  who  control  these  lines,  have 
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Borne  nunisters  have  been  silent;  others  have  spoken 
out  in  favour  of  the  lower  law,  and  in  derision  of  the 
Mgher  law.  Here  is  a  famous  ministeri  the  yery  chief  of 
his  denomination,  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have  said 
that  he  wonld  surrender  his  own  mother  to  Slavery  rather 
than  have  the  Union  dissolved !  I  believe  him  this  time. 
A  few  years  ago  that  minister  printed,  in  the  organ  of  his 
Beet,  that  the  existence  of  God  was  "not  a  certainty!" 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  doubted  or  disbelieved  it, 
oijy  that  it  was  "  not  a  certainty ! "  I  should  suppose 
that  he  had  gone  fiirther  in  that  direction,  and  thought 
the  non-ezistenoe  of  God  was  "  a  certainty."  But  he 
is  not  quite  original  in  this  proposed  sacrifice.  He  has 
been  preceded  and  outbid  by  a  Spanish  Catholic.  Here  is 
the  story,  in  Sefior  de  Castro's  History  of  the  Spanish 
Protestants,  written  this  very  year.  I  can  tell  the  story 
shorter  than  it  is  there  related.  In  1581,  there  Uved  a 
man  in  Yalladolid,  who  had  two  Protestont  daughters, 
bein^  himself  a  Catholic.  The  Inquisition  was  in  iull  blast, 
and  its  fiery  Aimace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  before. 
This  man,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  priests 
and  Pope,  complamed  to  the  inquisitors  asrainst  his 
daughters,  who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  them. 
They  were  tried,  ^.nd  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  at  his 
saggestion.  He  famished  the  accusation,  brought  forward 
the  evidence^  and  was  the  only  witness  in  the  case.  That 
was  not  all.  After  this  condemnation,  he  went  roimd  his 
own  estates,  and  trom  selected  trees  cut  down  morsels  of 
wood,  and  carried  them  to  the  city  to  use  in  burning  his 
own  daughters.  He  was  allowed  to  do  this,  and  of  course 
the  priest  commended  him  for  his  piety  and  love  of  God  I 
Thus,  in  1581.  in  YalladoUd,  a  father,  at  noon-day,  with 
wood  from  his  own  estate,  on  his  own  compkint  aid  evi- 
dence, with  his  own  hands,  burned  his  two  daughters  alive ; 
and  the  Catholic  Church  saad,  "  Well  done  1"  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Hidalgo  of  Yalladolid  a  little  surpasses  the 
Unitarian  Doctor  of  Divinity,    I  do  not  know. what  **  re- 


not  wisdom  enongh  to  see  the  folly  of  making  haste  to  be  i^ich,  in  defiance 
of  the  ordinances  of  God,  we  rejoice  that  so  many  of  the  railroad  operators 
in  this  oonntry  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day,  according  to  the  oommand- 
ment."    See  note  (f)  qh  p.  280. 
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compense  of  reward"  the  Spanish  Hidalgo  got  for  his 
deed  ;  but  the  American  divine,  for  his  oflFer,  has  been  put 
into  "  one  of  the  priests*  offices,  that  he  might  eat  a  piece 
of  bread.'*  He  has  been  appointed,  as  the  newspapers  ftay, 
a  chaplain  of  the  navy  at  Washington.  Verily  he  has  his 
reward. 

But  there  have  been  found  men  in  Boston  to  go  a  little 
further.  Last  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  said  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  magistrate  in  Boston  to  take  the  odium 
of  sending  a  fiigitive  back  to  Slavery.  I  believed,  after 
all,  men  had  some  conscience,  although  they  talked  about 
its  being  a  duty  to  delivet  up  a  man  to  bonaage.  Pardon 
me,  my  coimtry,  that  I  rated  you  too  high!  Pardon 
me,  town  of  Boston,  that  I  thought  your  citizens  all  men  ! 
Pardon  me,  lawyers,  that  I  thought  you  had  been  all  bom 
of  mothers  !  Pardon  me,  ruffians,  who  kiU  for  hire  !  I 
thought  you  had  some  animal  mercy  left,  even  in  your 
bosom  !  Pardon  me.  United  States'  commissioners,  mar- 
shals, and  the  like,  I  thought  you  all  had  some  shame ! 
Pardon  me,  my  hearers,  for  such  mistakes.^  One  com- 
missioner was  found  to  furnish  the  warrant !  Pardon  me, 
I  did  not  know  he  was  a  commissioner ;  if  I  had,  I  never 
would  have  said  it. 

Spirits  of  tyrants,  I  look  down  to  you  !  Shade  of  Cain, 
you  great  first  murderer,  forgive  me  that  I  forgot  your 

i)Ower,  and  did. not  remember  that  you  were  parent  of  so 
ong  a  line !  And  you,  my  brethren,  if  hereafter  I  tell 
you  that  there  is  any .  limit  of  meanness  or  wickedness 
which  a  Yankee  will  not  jump  over,  distrust  me,  and  re- 
mind me  of  this  day,  and  I  will  take  it  back  ! 

Let  us  look  at  the  public  conduct  of  any  commissioner 
who  will  send  an  innocent  man  from  Boston  into  Slavery. 
I  would  speak  of  all  men  charitably ;  for  I  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  err, — yea,  to  sin.  I  can  look  charitably  on 
thieves,  prowling  about  in  darkness  ;  on  rum-sellers,  whom 
poverty  compels  to  crime;  on  harlots,  who  do  the  deed 
of  shame  that  holy  woman's  soul  abhors  and  revolts  at ;  I 
can  pity  the  pirate,  who  scours  the  seas  in  doing  his 
fiendish  crimes — he  is  tempted,  made  desperate  by  a 
gradual  training  in  wickedness.  The  man,  bom  at  the 
South,  owning  slaves,  who  goes  to  Africa  and  sells  adul- 
terated rum  in  exchange  for  men  to  retail  at  Cuba> — ^I 
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cannot  understand  the  consciousness  of  such  a  man ;  yet  I 
can  admit  that  by  birth  and  by  breeding  he  has  become  so 
imbruted^  he  knows  no  better.  Nay,  even  that  he  may, 
perhaps,  justify  his  conduct  to  himself.  I  say  I  think 
his  sin  it  not  so  dreadful  as  that  of  a  commissioner  in 
Boston  who  sends  a  man  into  Slavery.  A  man  commits  a 
murder,  inflamed  by  jealousy,  goaded  by  desire  of  great 
gain,  excited  by  fear,  stung  by  malice,  or  poisoned  by 
revenge,  and  it  is  a  horrid  thmg.  But  to  send  a  man  into 
Slavery  is  worse  than  to  murder  him.  I  should  rather  be 
slain  than  enslaved.  To  do  this,  inflamed  by  no  jealousy^ 
goaded  by  no  desire  of  great  gain,^-only  ten  dollars  ! — 
excited  by  no  fear,  stung  by  no  special  malice,  poisoned  by 
no  revenge, — I  cannot  comprehend  that  in  any  man,  not 
even  in  a  hyena.  Beasts  that  raven  for  blood  do  not  kill 
for  killing's  sake,  but  to  feed  their  flesh.  Forgive  me,  0 
ye  wolves  and  hyenas !  that  I  bring  you  into  such  com- 
pany.    I  can  only  understand  it  in  a  devil ! 

When  a  man  bred  in  Massachusetts,  whose  Constitution 
declares  that  "  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal ; "  within 
sight  of  Faneuil  HaU,  with  all  its  sacred  memories ;  within 
two  hours  of  Plymouth  Bock ;  within  a  single  hour  of 
Concord  and  Lexington  ;  in  sight  of  Bunker  Hill, — when 
he  will  do  such  a  deed,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  life 
of  crime  long  enough  to  prepare  a  man  for  such  a  pitch 
of  depravity ;  I  should  think  he  must  have  been  begotten 
in  sin,  and  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  been  bom  "  with 
a  dog's  head  on  his  shoulders;"  that  the  concentration 
of  the  villany  of  whole  generations  of  scoundrels  would 
hardly  be  enough  to  fit  a  man  for  a  deed  like  this ! 

You  know  the  story  of  Thomas  Sims.  He  crept  on 
board  a  Boston  vessel  at  Savannah.  Perhaps  he  had  heard 
of  Boston,  nay,  even  of  Faneuil  Hall,  of  the  old  Cradle  of 
Liberty,  and  thought  this  was  a  Christian  town,  at  least 
human,  and  hoped  here  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  man. 
When  the  ship  arrived  here,  the  first  words  he  spoke  were, 
"Are  we  up  there?"  He  was  seized  by  a  man  who  at 
the  court-house  boasted  of  his  cruelty  towards  him,  who 
held  him  by  the  hair,  and  kept  him  down,  seeking  to  kid- 
nap and  carry  him  back  into  Slaverj^.     He  escaped  ! 

But  a  few  weeks  pass  by :  the  man-stealers  are  here ; 
the  commissioner  issues  his  warrant ;  the  marshals  serve 
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it  in  the  night.  Last  Thursday  nisht — ^when  odious  beasts 
of  prey,  that  dare  not  face  the  light  of  heaven,  prowl 
through  the  woods, — ^those  ruffians  of  the  law  seized  on 
their  brother-man.  They  lie  to  the  bystanders,  and  seize 
him  on  a  false  pretence.  There  is  their  victim — ^they  hold 
him  fast.  His  faithless  knife  breaks  in  his  hand ;  his  coat 
is  rent  to  pieces.  He  is  the  slave  of  Boston.*  Can  you 
understand  his  feelings  P  Let  us  pass  by  that.  His  "trial!" 
Shall  I  speak  of  that  P  He  has  been  five  days  on  trial  for 
more  than  Ufe,  and  has  not  seen  a  judge !  A  jury  P  No,* — 
only  a  commissioner !  O  justice  !  O  republican  America  I 
Is  this  the  liberty  of  Massachusetts  P 

Where  shall  I  find  a  parallel  with  men  who  will  do  such 
a  deed, — do  it  in  Boston  P  I  will  open  the  tombs,  and 
bring  up  most  hideous  tyrants  from  the  dead.  Oome, 
brood  of  monsters*,  let  me  bring  you  up  from  the  deep 
danmation  o^  the  graves  wherein  ^our  hated  memories 
continue  for  all  time  their  never-endmg  rot.  Come,  birds 
of  evil  omen  I  come,  ravens,  vultures,  carrion-crows,  and 
see  the  spectacle!  come,  see  the  meeting  of  congenial 
souls !  I  will  disturb,  disquiet,  and  brin^  up  the  greatest 
monsters  of  the  human  race  I  Tremble  not,  women ; 
tremble  not,  children;  tremble  not,  men!  They  are  all 
dead !  They  cannot  harm  you  now !  Fear  the  living, 
notthedeaZ  ^ 

Come  hither,  Herod  the  wicked.  Thou  that  didst  seek 
after  that  young  child's  life,  and  destroyedst  the  Inno- 
cents !  Let  me  fook  on  thy  face  !  No ;  go !  Thou  wert  a 
heathen  !  G-o,  lie  with  the  Innocents  thou  hast  massacred. 
Thou  art  too  good  for  this  company  I 

Come,  Nero  !  Thou  awful  Roman  Emperor !  Come  up ! 
No;  thou  wast  drunk  with  power!  schooled  in  Boman 
depravity.  Thou  hadst,  besides,  the  example  of  thy 
fancied  gods !  Go,  wait  another  day,  I  will  seek  a  worser 
man. 

Come  hither,  St.  Dominic!  come,  Torquemada! — ^Fathers 
of  the  Inquisition!  Merciless  monsters,  seek  your  equal 
here !  No ;  pass  by !  Tou  are  no  companions  for  such 
men  as  these  f  Tou  were  the  servants  of  atheistic  popes, 
of  cruel  kings.     Go  to,  and  get  you  gone;    Another  tmie 

*  The  tattered  garment  is  still  kept  as  a  melanoholj  monmnent  of  the 
eivilization  of  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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I  may  have  work  for  you, — ^not  now ;  lie  there  and  peree- 
yere  to  rot.  You  are  not  yet  quite  wicked  and  corrupt 
enoueh  for  this  comparison.  Gk),  get  ye  gone^  lest  the  sun 
turn  back  at  sight  of  ye ! 

Come  up,  thou  heap  of  wickedness,  Gf^eorge  Jeffiies !— - 
thy  hands  deep  purple  with  the  blood  of  thy  murdered 
feUow-men !  Ah,  1  mow  thee !  awful  and  accursed  shade ! 
Two  hundred  years  after  thy  death,  men  hate  thee  still, 
not  without  cause !  Let  me  look  upon  thee !  I  know 
thy  history.  Pause  aad  be  still,  while  I  teU  it  to  these 
men. 

Brothers,  George  Je£Gries  **  began  in  the  sedition  line/' 
"  There  was  no  adb,  however  ba^  that  he  would  not  resort 
to,  to  get  on/'  "  He  was  of  a  bold  aspect,  and  cared  not 
for  the  countenance  of  any  man/'  ''He  became  the 
arowed,  unblushing  slave  of  the  court,  and  the  bitter  per- 
secutor and  unappeasable  enemy  of  the  principles  he  had 
before  supported."  He  **  was  tmiversally  insolent ,  and 
overbearing."  "  As  a  judge,  he  did  not  consider  the  decen- 
cies of  his  post,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  affect  to  be  impar« 
tial,  as  became  a  judge."  His  face  and  voice  were  always 
unamiable.  '*  All  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  all 
self-respect,  were  obUterated  firom  his  mind."  He  had  "  a 
delight  in  misery,  merely  as  misery,"  and  "  that  temper 
which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  instruments."  "He 
made  haste  to  seti  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of 
venom  to  the  court."  He  had  "  more  impudence  than  ten 
carted  street- walkers;"  and  was  appropriately  set  to  a 
work  "  which  could  be  trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced 
law,  or  who  was  sensible  of  shame."  He  was  a  "  Commis- 
sioner" in  1685.  Ton  kbow  of  the  "Bloody  assizes" 
which  he  held,  and  how  he  sent  to  execution  three  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  in  a  single  circuit.  "The  whole 
coimtry  was  strewed  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  his 
victims."  Yet  a  man  wrote  that  "a  little  more  hemp 
might  have  been  usefully  employed."  He  was  the  worst 
of  the  English  judges.  "  There  was  no  measure,  however 
illegal,  to  the  execution  of  which  he  did  not  devotedly  and 
recklessly  abandon  himself."  "  During  the  Stuart  rei^ns^ 
England  was  cursed  by  a  succession  of  ruffians  in  ermme, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  court  favour,  wrested  the  principles  of 
law,  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  duties  of  humanity ; 
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but  they  were  all  greatly  outstripped  by  Jeffries."    Such 
is  his  history. 

Come,  shade  of  a  judicial  butcher !  Two  hundred  years 
thy  name  has  been  pilloried  in  face  of  the  world,  and  thy 
memory  gibbeted  before  manldnd !  Let  us  see  how  thou 
wilt  compare  with  those  who  kidnap  men  in  Boston  !  Gro 
seek  companionship  with  them !  Go  claim  thy  kindred^  if 
such  they  be !  Go  tell  them  that  the  memory  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot, — ^that  there  is  a  God ;  an  eternity ;  ay, 
and  a  judgment  too  !  where  the  slave  may  appeal  against 
him  that  made  him  a  slave,  to  Him  that  made  him  a 
man. 

What!  Dost  thou  shudder  ?  Thou  turn  back  ?  These 
not  thy  kindred  !  Why  dost  thou  turn  pale,  as  when  the 
crowd  clutched  at  thy  life  in  London  Street  ?  It  is  true, 
George  Jeffries,  and  these  are  not  thy  kin.  Forgive  me 
that  I  should  send  thee  on  such  an  errand,  or  bid  thee  seek 
companionship  with  such — with  Boston  himters  of  the 
slave !  Thou  wert  not  base  enough  !  It  was  a  great  bribe 
that  tempted  thee  !  Again  I  say,  pardon  me  for  sending 
ihee  to  keep  company  with  such  men  !  Thou  only  struckst 
at  men  accused  of  crime ;  not  at  men  accused  only  of  their 
birth  !  Thou  wouldst  not  send  a  man  into  bondage  for  two 
poimds  !  I  will  not  rank  thee  with  men  who,  m  Boston, 
for  ten  dollars,  would  enslave  a  negro  now !  Best  still, 
Herod !  Be  quiet.  If ero !  Sleep,  St.  Dominic,  and  sleep, 
0  Torquemada !  in  your  fiery  gaol !  Sleep,  Jefifries,  under- 
neath "  the  altar  of  the  church,"  which  seeks,  with  Chris- 
tian charity,  to  hide  your  hated  bones. 

"  But,"  asks  a  looker  on,  "  what  is  all  this  for  ?  "  Oh ! 
to  save  the  Unip;!.  "A  precious  Union  which  needs  a 
saving  such  as  this !  And  who  are  to  rend  the  Union 
asunder?"  Why,  men  that  hate  Slavery,  and  love  free- 
dom for  all  maimind,  "  Is  this  the  way  to  make  them 
love  the  Union  and  Slavery,  and  hate  freedom  for  all 
mankind?"  We  know  none  better.  "Wliat  sort  of  a 
measure  is  this  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ?"  Oh !  it  is  a  *' peace 
measure."  Don't  you  see  how  well  it  works  ?  how  quiet 
the  city  ?  in  the  country  not  a  mouse  stu'ring  ?  There 
will  not  be  a  word  against  the  peace  measure  in  all  New 
England  on  this  Fast  Day.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
§aith  the  Lord !     ^'  But  you  have  great  wan'ant  for  such 
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deeds  ?  "  Oh,  yes,  the  best  in  the  world, — ^the  example  of 
Washington.  He  also  "saved  the  Union."  "So  men 
blaspheme." 

liet  me  tell  you  ^  little  of  that  great  man.  Shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1793,  a  favourite  female 
slave  of  Washington's  wife  ran  away  from  the  President 
of  the  new  republic,  and  went  into  New  Hampshire.  She 
lived  at  Portsmouth.  Washington  wrote  to  Mr.  Whipple, 
a  United  States'  marshal,  I  think,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  sajdng  that  he  should  like  to  have 
the  woman  sent  back  to  him,  if  it  coidd  be  done  without 
tumult,  and  without  shocking  the  principles  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  He  added  that  the  slave  was  a  favourite 
of  his  wife.  Mr.  Whipple  wrote  back,  and  said,  "  It  can- 
not be  done  without  tumult,  nor  without  shocking  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  the  people."  Washington  said  no 
more !  The  woman  died  at  a  great  age,  a  few  years  ago, 
at  Portsmouth.  That  was  the  example  of  Washington, — 
a  man  who  at  his  death  freed  his  slaves !  Would  to  God 
lie  had  done  it  before  !  But  they  that  come  at  the  eleventh 
hour  shall  never  be  cast  out  from  my  charity. 

See  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  measure !  See  what 
has  been  the  condition  of  Boston  for  the  past  week  I 
Bead  the  mingled  truth  and  lies  in  the  newspapers ;  look 
at  men's  faces  in  the  street ;  listen  to  their  talk ;  see  the 
court-house  in  chains;  see  one  hundred  policemen  on 
guard,  and  three  companies  of  military  picketed  in  Faneuil 
HaU ;  behold,  the  people  shut  out  from  the  courts — I  will 
not  say  of  justice  !  See  the  officers  of  Massachusetts  made 
slave  hunters — ^against  the  law;  constitutional  rights  struck 
down — against  the  law ;  sheriffs  refusing  to  serve  writs — 
against  the  law;  see  the  great  civil  rights  our  fathers 
gamed  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  trial  by  jury,  by  our 
"peers,"  by  the  "law  of  the  land,"  all  cloven  down;  the 
writ  of  "  personal  replevin  "  made  null — no  sheriff  daring 
to  execute  a  law  made  to  suit  such  a  case  as  this,  made  but 
eight  years  ago !  Where  is  your  high  sheriff?  Where  is 
your  governor?  See  the  judges  of  Massachusetts  bend 
beneath  that  chain ;  see  them  bow  down,  one  by  one,  and 
kneel,  and  creep,  and  cringe,  and  crouch,  and  crawl,  under 
the  chain !     Note  the  symbol !     That  was  the  chain  on 
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the  neck  of  the  commonwealth^  visible  on  the  necks  of  the 
judges  as  they  entered  the  Bastile  of  Boston, — ^the  Barra- 
coon  of  Boston !  A  few  years  ago,  they  used  to  tell  us, 
"Slavery  is  an  abstraction;"  "we  at  the  North  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  Now  liberty  is  only  an  abstract 
tion !     Here  is  a  note  just  handed  me  in  the  pulpit :— 

<<  Marshal  Tnkej  told  me  this  morning  that  his  orders  were  not  merely 
to  keep  the  peaces  bnt  to  assist  the  Umted  States^  ma/rshaZ  in  detcuirUng  fund 
trwtispovbmg  the  slave ;  that  he  hnew  he  was  violatimf  the  8t<vte  IwiVy  as 
well  as  I  did ;  but  it  was  not  his  re8ponsibi^t7,  but  that  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen.    I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  this.'' 

Well,  my  brethren,  I  know  Boston  has  seen  sad  days 
before  now.  When  the  Stamp  Act  came  here  in  our  fathers* 
time,  it  was  a  sad  day ;  they  tolled  the  bells  all  over  town, 
and  Mayhew  wished  "  they  were  cut  off  that  trouble  you." 
It  was  a  sad  day  when  the  tea  came  here,  although,  when 
it  went  down  the  stream,  all  the  hiQs  of  New  England 
laughed.  And  it  was  a  sadder  day  still,  the  17th  of  June, 
1775,  when  our  fathers  fought  and  bled  on  yonder  hill,  all 
red  from  battle  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  and  poured 
sheeted  death  into  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  lifted  up  their  hands,  but  could 
not  go  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  field :  and  when,  to 
crown  all  their  sadness,  they  saw  four  hundred  of  the 
houses  of  their  sister  town  go  up  in  flames  to  heaven,  and 
could  not  lend  a  helping  hand  !  A  sadder  day  when  they 
fired  one  himdred  guns  in  Boston  for  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  was  the  saddest  day  of  all,  when 
a  man  was  kidnapped  in  Boston  by  the  men  of  Boston,  and 
your  court-house  himg  with  chains. 

It  was  not  from  the  tyrants  of  the  other  side  of  the 
world  that  this  trouble  came ! 

If  you  could  have  seen  what  I  have  this  morning,  at 
simrise,  one  hundred  of  the  police  of  this  city,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  State,  drilling  with  drawn  swords,  to  learn 
to  guard  a  man  whilst  he  should  be  carried  into  bondage  ! 
And  who  do  you  suppose  was  at  their  head?  A  man 
bearing  an  honourable  name— ^Samuel  Adams  I  Tell  it 
not  in  Massachusetts  ;  let  not  your  children  hear  of  this, 
lest  they  curse  the  mothers  that  bore  them.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  have  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  and 
prayer,  when  such  things  are  done  here; 
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Well,  my  brethren,  these  are  only  the  beginning  of 
sorrows.  There  will  be  other  victims  yet ;  this  will  not 
settle  the  question.  What  shall  we  do  P  I  think  I  am  a 
calm  man  and  a  cool  man,  and  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
as  to  what  we  shall  do.  Never  obey  the  law.  Keep  the  law 
of  God.  Next,  I  say,  resist  not  evil  with  evil ;  resist  not 
now  with  violence.  Why  do  I  say  this  P  Will  you  tell 
me  that  I  am  a  coward  P  Perhaps  I  am ;  at  leailt  I  am 
not  afraid  to  be  called  one.  Why  do  I  say,  then,  do  not 
now  resist  with  violence  P  Because  it  is  not  time  just  yet ; 
it  would  not  succeed.  Ii  I  had  the  eloquence  that  I  some- 
times dream^  of,  which  goes  into  a  crowd  of  men,  and 
gathers  it  in  its  mighty  arm,  and  sways  them  as  the 
pendent  boughs  of  yonder  elm  shall  be  shaken  by  the 
summer  breeze  next  June,  I  would  not  give  that  counsel. 
I  would  call  on  men,  and  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet 
through  the  whole  land,  until  I  had  gathered  millions  out 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  and  they  should  crush  Slavery 
for  ever,  as  the  ox  crushes  the  spider  underneath  his  feet. 
But  such  eloquence  is  given  to  no  man.  It  was  not  given 
to  the  ancient  Greek  who  "  shook  the  arsenal  andMmined 
over  Greece."  He  that  so  often  held  the  nobles  and  the 
mob  of  Eome  within  his  hand,  had  it  not.  He  that  spoke 
as  never  man  spake,  and  who  has  since  gathered  two 
hundred  millions  to  his  name,  had  it  not.  No  man  has  it. 
The  ablest  must  wait  for  time !  It  is  idle  to  resist  here 
and  now.  It  is  not  the  hour.  If  in  1765  they  had  at- 
tempted to  cannr  out  the  Revolution  by  force,  they  would 
have  failed.  Blad  it  failed,  we  had  not  been  here  to-day. 
There  would  have  been  no  Uttle  monument  at  Lexington 
"  sacred  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind,"  honouring 
the  men  who  "  fell  in  the  cause  of  God  and  their  coimtry." 
No  little  monument  at  Concord;  nor  that  tall  pile  of 
eloquent  stone  at  Bunker  Hill,  to  proclaim  that  "  Resist- 
ance to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Success  is  due  to 
the  discretion,  heroism,  calmness,  and  forbearance  of  our 
fathers :  let  us  wait  our  time.  It  will  come — perhaps  will 
need  no  sacrifice  of  blood. 

Eesist,  then,  by  peaceful  means ;  not  with  evil,  but  with 
good.  Hold  the  men  infamous  that  execute  this  law; 
give  them  your  pity,  but  never  give  them  your  trust,  not 
till  they  repent.     Then  swiftly  forgive.     Agitate,  discuss, 
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petition,  and  elect  to  office  men  whom  you  can  trust ;  not 
men  who  never  show  their  face  in  the  day  of  darkness  and 
of  peril.     Choose  men  that  are  men. 

I  suppose  that  this  man  will  be  carried  back  to  Slavery. 
The  law  of  the  United  States  has  been  cloven  down ;  the 
law  of  Massachusetts  cloven  down.  If  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can,  we  must  leave  the  result  to  God.  It  is  some- 
thing that  a  man  can  only  be  kidnapped  in  Boston  by 
riding  over  the  law,  and  can  only  be  tried  in  a  court-house 
surrounded  by  chains,  when  the ,  crouching  judges  crawl 
under  the  iron  of  Slavery  to  enter  their  house  of  bondage ; 
that  even  on  Fast  Day  it  is  guarded  by  one  himdred  police, 
and  three  companies  of  military  are  picketed  in  Faneuil 
HaU— the  ['  Sims  Brigade  ! "  ♦ 

The  Christians  saw  Christ  crucified,  and  looked  on  from 
afar;  sad,  but  impotent.  The  Christians  at  Eome  saw 
their  brethren  martyred,  and  could  not  help  them :  they 
were  too  weak.  But  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church.  To-day  is  St.  Bademus'  Day :  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years  after  Christ,  that  precious  saint  was 
slain  because  he  would  not  keep  the  commandment  of  the 
king.  By  crucified  redeemers  shall  mankind  be  saved. 
If  we  cannot  prevent  crucifixion,  let  us  wait  for  the 
redemption. 

Shall  I  ask  you  to  despair  of  human  liberty  and  rights  P 
I  believe  that  money  is  to  triumph  for  the  present.  We 
see  it  does  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington :  see  this  in  the  defence  of  bribery  ;  in  the  chains  of 
the  court-house ;  in  the  judges'  pliant  necks  ;  in  the  swords 
of  the  police  to-day ;  see  it  in  the  threats  of  the  press  to 
withdraw  the  trade  of  Boston  from  towns  that  favour  the 
unalienable  rights  of  man ! 

Will  the  Union  hold  out?  I  know  not  that.  But, 
if  men  continue  to  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I 

*  Mr.  Sims  was  sent  off  to  bondage  in  the  barqne  Acorn ^  by-  the  city 
anthorities  of  Boston.  I  believe  he  is  the  first  man  ever  retnmed  as  a 
fugitive  slave  from  Massachusetts  by  the  form  of  law  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Arrived  at  Savannah,  he  was  immediately  conducted 
to  prison.  His  mother  and  other  relatives  were  not  allowed  to  see  him. 
He  was  cruelly  and  repeatedly  scourged.  Meantime  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  who  had  aided  in  kidnapping  him,  and  had  accompanied  him  to 
Savannah,  were  publicly  feasted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia.  The 
present  fate  of  Mr.  Sims  is  unknown  to  me. — Nov.  27th,  1851. 
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do  not  know  how  soon  it  will  end ;  I  do  not  care  how  soon 
the  Union  goes  to  pieces.  I  believe  in  jastice  and  the  law 
of  Ood;  that  idtimately  the  right  will  prevail.  Wrong 
will  prevail  for  a  time,  and  attract  admiration.  I  have 
seen  in  a  haberdasher's  shop-window  the  figure  of  a  wooden 
woman  showily  arrayed,  turning  round  on  a  pivot,  and 
attracting  the  gaze  of  all  the  passers-by ;  but  ere  long  it  is 
forgotten.  So  it  will  be  with  this  transient  love  of  Slavery 
in  Boston ;  but  the  love  of  right  will  last  as  long  as  the 
granite  in  New  Hampshire  hills.  I  will  not  tell  you  to 
despair  of  freedom  because  politicians  are  false ;  they  are 
oftm  so.  Despair  of  freedom  for  the  black  man!  "No, 
never.  Not  till  heaven  shakes  down  its  stars ;  nay,  not 
till  the  heart  of  man  ceases  to  yearn  for  liberty ;  not  till 
the  eternal  God  is  hurled  from  His  throne,  and  a  devil 
takes  His  place!  All  the  arts  of  wicked  men  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  Father ;  nay,  at  last,  not  against  the 
Son. 

The  very  scenes  we  have  witnessed  here, — ^the  court- 
house in  chains, — the  laws  of  Massachusetts  despised, — 
the  commonwealth  disgraced, — ^these  speak  to  the  people 
with  an  eloquence  beyond  all  power  of  human  speech. 
Here  is  great  argument  for  our  cause.  This  work  begets 
new  foes  to  every  form  of  wrong.  There  is  a  day  after  to- 
day,— an  eternity  after  to-morrow.  Let  us  be  courageous 
and  active,  but  cool  and  tranquil,  and  full  of  hope. 

These  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows ;  we  shall  have  others, 
aad  trials.  Continued  material  prosperity  is  commonly 
bad  for  a  man,  always  for  a  nation.  1  think  the  time  is 
coming  when  there  will  be  a  terrible  contest  between 
Liberty  and  Slavery.  Kow  is  the  time  to  spread  ideas,  not 
to  bear  arms.  I  know  which  will  triumph :  the  present 
love  of  thraldom  is  only  an  eddy  in  the  great  river  of  the 
nation's  life ;  by  and  by  it  will  pass  down  the  stream 
and  be  forgot.  Liberty  will  spread  with  us,  as  the  spring 
over  the  New  England  hiUs.  One  spot  will  blossom, 
and  then  another,  until  at  last  the  spring  has  covered 
the  whole  land,  and  every  mountain  rejoices  in  its  verdant 
splendour. 

.  0  Boston !  thou  wert  once  the  prayer  and  pride  of  all 
New  England  men,  and  holy  hands  were  laid  in  baptism 
on  thy  baby  brow !     Thou  art  dishonoured  now ;  thou  hast 
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taken  to  thy  arms  tlie  enemies  of  men.  Thou  hast  be- 
trayed the  slave;  thy  brother's  blood  cries  out  against 
thee  from  the  ground.  Thou  art  a  stealer  of  mankind. 
In  thy  borders^  for  long  years,  the  cradle  of  liberty  has 
been  placed.  The  golden  serpent  of  commerce  has  twined 
its  snaky  folds  about  it  all,  and  fascinated  into  sleep  the 
child.  Tread  lightly,  soldiers:  he  yet  may  wake.  Yes, 
in  his  time  this  child  shall  wake,  and  Boston  shall  scourge 
out  the  memory  of  the  men  who  have  trodden  her  laws 
under  foot,  violated  the  dearest  instincts  of  her  heart,  and 
profaned  her  religion.  I  appeal  from  Boston,  swollen 
with  wealth,  drunk  with  passion,  and  mad  against  freedom 
— ^to  Boston  in  her  calm  and  sober  hour. 

O  Massachusetts,  noble  State !  the  mother  that  bore  us 
all ;  parent  of  goodly  institutions  and  of  noble  men,  whose 
great  ideas  have  blessed  the  land ! — ^how  art  thou  defiled, 
dishonoured,  and  brought  low!  One  of  thine  own  hired 
servants  has  wrought  this  deed  of  shame,  and  rent  the 
bosom  which  took  him  as  an  adopted  son.  Shall  it  be 
always  thus  ?  I  coniure  thee  by  aU  thy  battle-fields, — ^by 
the  remembrance  of  the  great  men  bom  of  thee,  who 
battled  for  the  right,  thy  Franklin,  Hancock,  the  Adamses 
— ^three  in  a  single  name, — ^by  thine  ideas  and  thy  love  of 
Q-od, — to  forbid  for  ever  all  such  deeds  as  this,  and  wipe 
away  thy  deep  disgrace. 

America,  thou  youngest  bom  of  all  God's  family  of 
States !  thou  art  a  giant  in  thy  youth,  laying  thine  either 
hand  upon  thine  either  sea;  the  lakes  behind  thee,  and 
the  Mexique  bay  before.  Hast  thou  too  forgot  thy  mission 
here,  proud  only  of  thy  wide-spread  soil,  thy  cattle,  com, 
thy  cotton,  and  thy  cloth?  Wilt  thou  welcome  the 
Hungarian  hero,  and  yet  hold  slaves,  and  hunt  poor 
negroes  through  thy  land?  Thou  art  the  ally  of  the 
despot,  thyself  out-heathening  the  heathen  Turk.  Yea, 
every  Christian  king  jnay  taunt  thee  with  thy  slaves.  Dost 
thou  forget  thine  own  great  men, — ^thy  Washington,  thy 
Jefferson  P  forget  thine  own  proud  words  prayed  forth  to 
God  in  thy  great  act  of  prayer?  Is  it  to  protect  thy 
wealth  alone  that  thou  hast  formed  a  State  ?  and  shall  thy 
wealth  be  slaves  ?  No,  thou  art  mad.  It  shall  not  be. 
One  day  thou  wilt  heed  the  lessons  of  the  past,  practise 
thy  prayer,  wilt  turn  to  God,  and  rend  out  of  thy  book  the 
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hated  page  where  Slavery  is  writ.     Tby  sons  who  led  thee 
astray  in  thy  madness,  where  shall  they  appear  P 

And  thou  our  God,  the  Father  of  us  all,  Father  and 
Mother  too.  Parent  of  freemen.  Parent  also  of  the  slave, 
look  down  upon  us  in  our  sad  estate.  Look  down  upon  thy 
saints,  and  bless  them ;  yea,  bless  thy  sinners  too ;  save 
from  the  wicked  heart.  Bless  this  town  by  Thy  chastise- 
ment ;  this  State  by  Thine  afflictions  ;  this  nation  by  Thy 
rod.  Teach  us  to  resist  evil,  and  with  good,  till  we  break  the 
fetters  from  every  foot,  the  chains  from  every  hand,  and 
let  the  oppressed  go  free.  So  let  Thy  kingdom  come ;  so 
may  Thy  wiU  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
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'*  Heaven  and  earili  shall  pass  awi^ :  but  my  words  sbad  not  pass 
away."— LvKB  zzi  33. 


Ik  tliis  (Sentence  we  have  a  very  clear  indication  thai 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  beKeved  the  rehgion  he  taught  would 
he  eternal,  that  the  substance  of  it  would  last  for  ever. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  are  affirighted  by  the  faintest  rustle 
which  a  heretic  makes  among  the  dry  leayes  of  theology ; 
they  tremble  lest  Christianity  itself  should  perish  without 
hope.  'Eret  and  anon  the  cry  is  raised,  "  The  Philistines 
be  upon  ns,  and  Christianity  is  in  danger.'^  The  least 
doubt  respecting  the  popular  theology,  or  the  existing^ 
machinery  of  the  church ;  the  least  sign  of  distrust  in  the 
rehgion  of  the  pulpit,  or  the  religion  of  the  street,  is  by* 
some  good  men  supposed  to  be  at  enmity  with  faith  in 
Christ,  and  capable  of  shaking  Christianity  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  bad  men,  and  a  few  pious  men,  it  is  said, 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  tell  us  the  day  of  Christianity 
18  past.  The  latter — it  is  alleged — ^would  persuade  us  that, 
hereafter,  Piety  must  take  a  new  form ;  the  teachings  oi 
Jesus  are  to  be  passed  by ;  that  Beligion  is  to  wing  her  way 
subHme,  above  the  flight  of  Christianity,  far  away,  towara 
heaven,  as  the  fledged  eas^let  leaves  for  ever  the  nest  which 
sheltered  his  caUow  vouth.  Let  us,  Aerefore,  devote  a  few* 
moments  to  this  subject,  and  consider  what  is  transient  hi 
Christianity,  and  what  is  permanent  therein.    The  topicr 
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2  THE  TRANSIENT  AND  PERMANENT 

seems  not  inappropriate  to  the  times  in  wluch  we  live,  or 
the  occasion  that  calls  us  together. 

♦ 
Christ  says,  his  Word  shall  never  pass  away.  Yet,  at 
first  sight,  nothing  seems  more  fleeting  than  a  word.  It 
is  an  evanescent  impulse  of  the  most  fickle  element.  It 
leaves  no  track  where  it  went  through  the  air.  Yet  to 
this,  and  this  only,  did  Jesus  intrust  the  truth  wherewith  he 
came  laden  to  the  earth ;  truth  for  the  salvation  of  the  world* 
He  took  no  pains  to  perpetuate  his  thoughts :  they  were 
poured  forth  where  occasion  found  him  an  audience — ^by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  or  a  well ;  in  a  cottage,  or  the  temple ; 
in  a  fisher's  boat,  or  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  He 
founds  no  institution  as  a  monument  of  his  words.  He 
appoints  no  order  of  men  to  preserve  his  bright  and  glad 
relations.  He  only  bids  his  friends  give  freely  the  truth 
they  had  freely  received.  He  did  not  even  write  his  words 
in  a  book.  With  a  noble  confidence,  the  result  of  his 
abiding  faith,  he  scattered  them  broadcast  on  the  world, 
leaving  the  seed  to  its  own  vitality.  He  knew  that  what 
is  of  God  cannot  fail,  for  God  keeps  his  own.  He  sowed 
his  seed  in  the  heart,  and  left  it  there,  to  be  watered  and 
warmed  by  the  dew  and  the  sun  which  heaven  sends.  He 
felt  his  words  were  for  eternity.  So  he  trusted  them  to  the 
uncertain  air  ;  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  that  faithful 
element  has  held  them  good — distinct  as  when  first  warm 
from  his  lips.  Now  they  are  translated  into  every  human 
speech,  and  murmured  in  all  earth's  thousand  tongues, 
from  the  pine  forests  of  the  North  to  the  palm  groves  of 
eastern  Ind.  They  mingle,  as  it  were,  with  the  roar  of  a 
populous  city,  and  join  the  chime  of  the  desert  sea. 
Of  a  Sabbath  mom  they  are  repeated  from  church  to 
church,  from  isle  to  isle,  and  land  to  land,  till  their  music 
goes  round  the  world.  These  words  have  become  the 
breath  of  the  good,  the  hope  of  the  wise,  the  joy  of  the 
pious,  and  that  for  many  millions  of  hearts.  They  are  the 
prayers  of  our  churches ;  our  better  devotion  by  fireside 
and  fieldside ;  the  enchantment  of  our  hearts.  It  is  these 
words  that  still  work  wonders,  to  which  the  first  recorded 
nuracles  were  nothing  in  grandeur  and  utility.  It  is  these 
'^hich  build  our  temples  and  beautify  our  homes.  They 
xaise  our  thoughts  of  sublimity ;  they  purify  our  ideal  of 
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purity ;  they  hallow  our  prayer  for  truth  and  loye.  They 
make  beauteous  and  divine  the  life  which  plain  men  leao. 
Thev  give  wings  to  our  aspirations.  What  charmers  they 
are !  Sorrow  is  lulled  at  their  bidding.  They  take  the 
sting  out  of  disease,  and  rob  Ajdversity  of  his  power  to  dis- 
appoint. They  give  health  and  wings  to  the  pious  soul, 
broken-hearted  and  shipwrecked  in  his  voyage  through 
life,  and  encourage  him  to  tempt  the  perilous  way  once 
more.  They  make  all  things  ours :  Christ  our  brother ; 
time  our  servant ;  death  our  ally,  and  the  witness  of  our 
triumph.  They  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of  God,  which 
else  we  might  not  have  seen  so  clearly,  in  the  first  wind- 
flower  of  spring,  in  the  falling  of  a  sparrow,  in  the 
distress  of  a  nation,  in  the  sorrow  or  the  rapture  of  the 
world.  Silence  the  voice  of  Christianity,  and  the  world  is 
well-nigh  dumb,  for  gone  is  that  sweet  music  which  kept 
in  awe  the  rulers  and  the  people,  which  cheers  the  poor 
widow  in  her  lonely  toil,  and  comes  like  light  through  the 
windows  of  morning,  to  men  who  sit  stooping  and  feeble, 
with  failing  eyes  and  a  hungering  heart.  It  is  gone — all 
gone !  only  the  cold,  bleak  world  left  before  them. 

Such  is  the  life  of  these  words ;  such  the  empire  they 
We  won  for  themselves  over  men's  minds  since  they  were 
spoken  first.  In  the  meantime,  the  words  of  great  men 
and  mighty,  whose  name  shook  whole  continents,  though 
graven  in  metal  and  stone,  though  stamped  in  institu- 
Horn,  and  defended  by  whole  tribes  of  priests  and  troops 
of  followers  —  their  words  have  gone  to  the  ground, 
and  the  world  gives  back  no  echo  of  their  voice.  Mean- 
wliile,  the  great  works,  also,  of  old  times,  castle,  and 
tow;er,  and  town,  their  cities  and  their  empires,  have 
perished,  and  left  scarce  a  mark  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
to  show  they  once  have  been.  The  philosophy  of  the 
wise,  the  art  of  the  accomplished,  the  song  of  the  poet, 
the  ritual  of  the  priest,  though  honoured  as  divine  in  their 
day,  have  gone  down  a  prey  to  oblivion.  Silence  has 
closed  over  them  ;  only  their  spectres  now  haimt  the  earth. 
A  deluge  of  blood  has  swept  over  the  nations ;  a  night  of 
darkness,  more  deep  than  the  fabled  darkness  of  Egypt, 
has  lowered  down  upon  that  flood,  to  destroy  or  to  hide 
what  the  deluge  had  spared.  But  through  all  this  the 
words  of  Christianity  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  lipa^* 
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of  tliat  Hebrew  youtlii  gentle  and  beautiful  as  the  light  of 
a  star,  not  spent  by  their  journey  through  time  and 
through  space.  They  have  built  up  a  new  civilization, 
which  the  wisest  gentile  never  hoped  for,  which  the  most 
pious  Hebrew  never  foretold.  Through  centuries  of  wasting 
these  words  have  flown  on,  like  a  dove  in  the  storm,  and 
now  wait  to  descend  on  hearts  pure  and  earnest,  as  the 
Father's  spirit,  we  are  told,  came  down  on  his  lowly  Son. 
The  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth  are  indeed  passed  away^ 
but  the  Word  stands.  Nothing  shows  clearer  than  tlus 
how  fleeting  is  what  man  calls  great,  how  lasting  what 
God  pronoimces  true. 

Looking  at  the  Word  of  Jesus,  at  real  Christianity,  the 
pure  religion  he  taught,  nothing  appears  more  fixed  and 
certain.  Its  influence  widens  as  light  extends ;  it  deepens 
as  the  nations  grow  more  wise.  But,  looking  at  the  history 
of  what  men  call  Christianity,  nothing  seems  more  uncer- 
tain and  perishable.  While  true  religion  is  always  the 
same  thing,  in  each  century  and  every  land,  in  each  man 
that  feels  it,  the  Christianity  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  the 
religion  taught,  the  Christianity  of  the  people,  which  is 
the  religion  that  is  accepted  and  lived  out,  has  never  been 
the  same  thing  in  any  two  centuries  or  lands,  except 
only  in  name.  The  difference  between  what  is  called 
Christianity  by  the  Unitarians  in  our  times,  and  that  of 
some  ages  past,  is  greater  than  the  difference  between 
Mahomet  and  the  Messiah.  The  difference  at  this  day 
between  opposing  classes  of  Christians,  the  difference 
between  the  Christianity  of  some  sects,  and  that  of  Christ 
himself,  is  deeper  and  more  vital  than  that  between  Jesus 
and  Plato,  pagan  as  we  call  him.  The  Christianity  of  the 
seventh  century  has  passed  away.  We  recognise  only  the 
ghost  of  superstition  in  its  faded  features,  as  it  comes  up  at 
our  call.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  been,  and  can 
be  no  more,  for  neither  God  nor  the  world  goes  back.  Its 
terrors  do  not  frighten,  nor  its  hopes  allure  us.  We  rejoice 
that  it  has  gone.  But  how  do  we  knpw  that  our  Christianity 
shall  not  share  the  same  fate  P  Is  there  that  difference 
between  the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  seventeen  that 
have  gone  before  it,  since  Jesus,  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
our  notion  of  Christianity  shall  last  for  ever  P    The  stream 


of  time  has  already  beat  down  pMosoplueB  and  theologies, 
temple  and  cliurch,  though  never  so  old  and  revered.  How 
do  we  know  there  is  not  a  perishing  element  in  what  we 
call  Christianity  P  Jesus  tell  us,  his  Word  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  so  shall  never  pass  away.  But  who  tells  us  that 
our  word  shall  never  pass  away  P  that  our  notion  of  his 
Word  shall  stand  for  ever  P 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little  more  closely.  In  actual 
Christianity — ^that  is,  in  that  portion  of  Christianity  which 
is  preached  and  believed — ^there  seems  to  have  been,  ever 
since  the  time  of  its  earthly  founder,  two  elements,  the  one 
transient,  the  other  permanent.  The  one  is  the  thought, 
the  folly,  the  uncertain  wisdom,  the  theological  notions, 
the  impiety  of  man  ;  the  other,  the  eternal  truth  of  Ood. 
These  two  bear,  perhaps,  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
that  the  phenomena  of  outward  nature,  such  as  sunshine 
and  cloud,  growth,  decay,  and  reproduction,  bear  to  the 
great  law  of  nature,  which  underlies  and  supports  them 
alL  As  in  that  case  more  attention  is  commonly  paid  to 
the  particular  phenomena  than  to  the  general  law,  so  in 
this  case  more  is  generally  given  to  the  transient  in. 
Christianity  than  to  the  permanent  therein. 

It  must  be  confessed,  though  with  sorrow,  that  transient 
things  form  a  great  part  of  what  is  commonly  taught  as 
religion.  An  undue  place  has  often  been  assigned  to  forms 
and  doctrines,  while  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
divine  life  of  the  soul,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man* 
Beligious  forms  may  be  useful  and  beautiful.  They  are  so, 
whenever  they  speak  to  the  soul,  and  answer  a  want 
thereof.  In  our  present  state  some  forms  are  perhaps 
necessary.  But  they  are  only  the  accident  of  Christianity, 
not  its  substance.  They  are  the  robe,  not  the  angel,  who 
may  take  another  robe  quite  as  becoming  and  useful.  One- 
sect  has  many  forms  ;  another,  none.  Yet  both  may  be 
equally  Christian,  in  spite  of  the  redundance  or  the 
deficiency.  They  are  a  part  of  the  language  in  which 
religion  speaks,  and  exist,  with  few  exceptions,  wherever 
man  is  found.  In  our  calculating  nation,  in  our  ration-* 
alizing  sect,  we  have  retained  but  two  of  the  rites  so 
numerous  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  e^^n  these  we 
have  attenuated  to  the  last  degree,  leaving  them  little  more . 
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than  a  spectre  of  tlie  ancient  form.  Another  age  may 
continue  or  forsake  both ;  may  revive  old  forms,  or  invent 
new  ones  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
yet  be  Christians  quite  as  good  as  we,  or  our  fathers  of  the 
dark  ages.  Whether  the  Apostles  designed  these  rites  to 
be  perpetual,  seems  a  question  which  belongs  to  scholars 
and  antiquarians ;  not  to  us,  as  Christian  men  and  women. 
So  long  as  they  satisfy  or  help  the  pious  heart,  so  long 
they  are  good.  Looking  behind  or  around  us,  we  see  that 
the  forms  and  rites  of  the  Christians  are  quite  as  fluc- 
tuating as  those  of  the  heathens ;  from  whom  some  of 
them  have  been,  not  unwisely,  adopted  by  the  earUer 
Church. 

Again,  the  doctrines  that  have  been  connected  with 
Christianity,  and  taught  in  its  name,  are  quite  as  change- 
able as  the  form.     This  also  takes  place  unavoidably.    If 
observations  be  made  upon  nature,  which  must  take  place 
so  long  as  man  has  senses  and  understanding,  there  will  be 
a  philosophy  of  nature,  and  philosophical  doctrines.  These 
will  differ  as  the  observations  are  just  or  inaccurate,  and 
as   the  deductions  from  observed  facts  are  true   or  fake. 
Hence  there  will  be  different  schools  of  natural  philosophy, 
so  long  as  men  have  eyes  and  understandings  of  different 
clearness  and  strength.     And  if  men  observe  and  reflect 
upon  religion — which  will  be  done  so  long  as  man  is  a 
religious   and    reflective   being  —  there  must   also   be  a 
philosophy  of  religion,  a  theology  and  theological  doctrines. 
These  will  differ,  as  men  have  felt  much  or  little  of  re- 
ligion, as  they  analyze  their  sentiments  correctly  or  other- 
wise, and  as  they  have  reasoned  right  or  wrong.     Now 
the  true  system  of  nature,  which   exists  in  the  outward 
facts,  whether  discovered  or  not,  is  always  the  same  thing, 
though  the  philosophy  of  nature,  which  men  invent,  change 
every  month,  and  be  one  thing  at  London  and  the  opposite 
at  Berlin.     Thus  there  is  but  one  system  of  nature  as  it 
exists  in  fact,  though  many  theories  of  nature,  which  exist 
in  our  imperfect  notions  of  that  system,  and  by  which  we 
may  approximate  and  at  length  reach  it.     Now  there  can 
be  but  one  religion  which  is  absolutely  true,  existing  in 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  the  ideas  of  Infinite  God. 
That,  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  is  always  the  same 
thing,  and  never  changes.     So  far  as  a  man  has  any  real 
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religion — either  tlie  principle  or  tlie  sentiment  thereof— 
so    far  he  has  that,   by  whatever   name    he   may  call 
it.      For,  strictly  speakmg,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  re- 
ligion,  as  there  is  but  one  kind  of  love,   though  the 
manifestations  of  this  religion,  in  forms,  doctrines,  and 
life,  be  never  so  diverse.     It  is  through  these,  men  ap- 
proximate to  the  true  expression  of  this  religion.     Now 
while  this  reKgion  is  one  and  always  the  same  thing,  there 
may  be  numerous  systems  of  theology  or  philosophies  of 
religion.    These,  with  their  creeds,  confessions,  and  collec- 
tions of  doctrines,  deduced  by  reasoning  upon  the  facts 
observed,  may  be  baseless  and  false,   either  because   the 
observation  was  too  narrow  in  extent,  or  otherwise  defective 
in  point  of  accuracy,  or  because  the  reasoning  was  illogical, 
and  therefore  the  deduction  spurious.     Each  of  these  three 
faults  is  conspicuous  in  the  systems  of  theology.     Now  the 
solar  system  as  it  exists  in  fact  is  permanent,  though  the 
notions  of  Thales  and  Ptolemy,  of  Copernicus  and  Descartes, 
about  this  system,  prove  transient,  imperfect  approxima- 
tions  to  the  true  expression.     So  the  Christianity  of  Jesus 
is  permanent,  though  what  passes  for  Christianity  with 
popes   and  catechisms,  with   sects   and  churches,  in  the 
first  century  or  in  the  nineteenth  century,  prove  transient 
also.     Now  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  man  took 
his  philosophy  of  nature  at   second-hand,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  make  his  observations  conform  to  his  theory, 
and  nature  ride  in  his  panniers.     Thus  some  philosophers 
refused  to  look  at  the  moon  through  Galileo's  telescope, 
for,  according  to  their  theory  of  vision,  such  an  instrument 
would  not  aid  the  sight.     Thus  their  preconceived  notions 
stood  up  between  them   and  nature.     Now  it  has  often 
happened  that  men  took  their  theology  thus  at  second- 
hand, and  distorted  the  history  of  the  world  and  man's 
nature  besides,  to  make  religion  conform  to  their  notions. 
Their  theology  stood  between   them  and  God.      Those 
obstinate  philosophers  have  disciples  in  no  small  number. 

What  another  has  said  of  false  systems  of  science  will 
apply  equally  to  the  popular  theology  :  "  It  is  barren  in 
eflfects,  fruitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid  in  its  im- 
provement, exhibiting  in  its  generality  the  eounterfeit  of 
perfection,  but  iU  filled  up  in  its  details,  popular  in  its 
choice,  but  suspected  by  its  very  promoters,  and  therefore 
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bolstered  up  and  oountenaiiced  with  artifices.  Even  those 
who  have  been  determined  to  try  for  themselves,  to  add 
their  support  to  learning,  and  to  ^ilarge  its  Umits,  haye 
not  dareid  entirely  to  desert  received  opmions,  nor  to  seek 
the  springfhead  of  things.  But  they  think  they  have 
done  a  great  thing  if  they  intersperse  and  contribute 
something  of  their  own ;  prudently  considering,  that  by 
their  assent  they  can  save  their  modesty,  and  by  their 
contributions,  their  Uberty .  Neither  is  th^e,  nor  ever  will 
be,  an  end  or  limit  to  these  things.  One  snatches  at  one 
thing,  another  is  pleased  with  another :  there  is  no  dry  nor 
clear  sight  of  anything.  Every  one  plays  the  philosopher 
out  of  the  small  treasures  of  his  own  fancy;  the  more 
sublime  wits  move  acutely  and  with  better  success;  the 
duller  with  less  success,  but  equal  obstinacy ;  and,  by  the 
disciplii^e  of  some  learned  men,  sciences  are  bounded 
within  the  lipoita  of  some  certain  authors  which  they  have 
pet  down,  imposing  them  upon  old  men  and  instilling  them 
into  younff.  So  that  now  (as  Tully  cavilled  upon  CsBsar's 
coiiipl  the  Bter  Lyra  4eth  byL  edict.  aiS  authority 
IB  taken  for  truth,  and  not  truth  for  authority;  which  kind 
of  order  and  discipline  is  very  convenient  for  our  present 
use,  but  banifiheth  those  which  are  better." 

Any  one  who  traces  the  history  of  what  is  called  Chris- 
tiaBity,  wiU  pee  that  uothing  changjes  more  from  age  to 
age  than  the  doctrines  taught  as  Christian,  and  insisted  on 
as  essential  to  Christianity  and  personal  salvation.  What 
U  falsehood  in  one  province  passes  for  truth  in  another. 
The  heresy  of  one  age  is  the  orthodox  belief  and  *^  only 
infallible  rule  "  of  the  next.  Now  Arius,  and  now  Atha- 
nasius,  is  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Both  were  excommu- 
nicated in  their  turn,  each  for  affirming  what  the  other 
denied.  Men  are  burned  for  professing  what  men  are 
burned  for  denyingi.  For  centuries  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christians  were  i|o  better,  to  say  the  least,  than  those  of 
their  contemporary  pagans.  The  theological  doctrines 
derived  from  our  fathers  seem  to  have  come  from  Judaism, 
Heathenism,  and  the  eaprice  of  philosophers,  far  more 
than  they  have  come  from  the  principle  and  sentiment  of 
Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  very  AchiUes 
^f  theological   4ogmas,  bplpngs   to  plulosophy  and  not 
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religion ;  its  subtleties  cannot  even  be  expressed  in  our 
tongue.  As  old  religions  became  superannuated,  and  died 
out,  they  left  to  the  rising  faith,  as  to  a  residuary  legatee, 
their  forms  and  their  doctrines  ;  or  rather,  as  the  giant  ixx 
the  fable  left  his  poisoned  garment  to  work  the  overthrow 
of  his  conqueror.  Many  tenets  that  pass  current  in  our 
theology  seem  to  be  the  refiise  of  idol  temples,  the  off- 
scourings of  Jewish  and  heathen  cities,  rather  than  the 
sands  of  virgin  gold,  which  the  stream  of  Christianity  has 
worn  off  from  the  rock  of  ages,  and  brought  in  its  bosom 
for  us.  It  is  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  wherewith  men  havQ 
built  on  the  comer-stone  Christ  laid.  What  wonder  the 
fabric  is  in  perU  when  tried  by  fire?  The  stream  of 
Christianity,  as  men  receive  it,  has  caught  a  stain  from 
every  soil  it  has  filtered  through,  so  that  now  it  is  not  the 

Sure  water  from  the  well  of  life  which  is  offered  to  our 
ps,  but  streams  troubled  and  polluted  by  man  with  mire 
and  dirt.  If  Paul  and  Jesus  could  read  our  books  of 
theological  doctrines,  would  they  accept  as  their  teaching 
what  men  have  vented  in  their  name?  Never  till  the 
letters  of  Paul  had  faded  out  of  his  memory ;  never  till 
the  words  of  Jesus  had  been  torn  out  from  the  book  of  life. 
It  is  their  notions  about  Christianity  men  have  taught  as 
the  only  living  word  of  God.  They  have  piled  their  own 
rubbish  against  the  temple  of  Truth  where  Piety  comes  up 
to  worship :  what  wonder  the  pile  seems  unshapely  and 
like  to  fall  P  But  these  theological  doctrines  are  fleeting 
m  the  l^ves  on  the  trees.     They — 

"  Are  found 
Now  green  in  yonth,  now  withered  on  the  ground  : 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies; 
They  fiedl  successive,  and  suocessiye  rise.*' 

Like  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  they  are  here  to-day ;  to- 
morrow, all  swept  off  and  vanishei;  while  Christianity 
itself,  like  the  heaven  above,  with  its  sun,  and  moon,  and 
uncounted  stars,  is  always  over  our  head,  though  the  cloud 
sometimes  debars  us  of  the  needed  light.  It  must  of 
necessity  be  the  case  that  our  reasonings,  and  therefore 
our  theological  doctrines,  are  imperfect,  and  so  perishing. 
It  is  only  gradually  that  we  approach  to  the  true  system 
of  nature  by  observation  and  reasoning,  and  work  out  our 
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philosopliy  and  theology  by  the  toil  of  the  brain.  But 
meantime,  if  we  are  faithful,  the  great  truths  of  morality 
and  religion,  the  deep  sentiment  of  love  to  man  and  love 
to  God,  are  perceived  intuitively,  and  by  instinct,  as  it 
were,  though  our  theology  be  miperfect  and  miserable. 
The  theological  notions  of  Abraham,  to  take  the  story  as  it 
stands,  were  exceedingly  gross,  yet  a  greater  than  Abraham 
has  told  us  Abraham  desired  to  see  my  day,  saw  it,  and 
was  glad.  Since  these  notions  are  so  fleeting,  why  need 
we  accept  the  commandment  of  men  as  the  doctrine  of 
GodP 

This  transitoriness  of  doctrines  appears  in  many  in- 
stances,  of  which  two  may  be  selected  for  a  more  attentive 
consideration.  First,  the  doctrine  respecting  the  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  There  has 
been  a  time  when  men  were  burned  for  asserting  doctrines 
of  natural  philosophy  which  rested  on  evidence  the  most 
incontestable,  because  those  doctrines  conflicted  with  sen- 
tences in  the  Old  Testament.  Every  word  of  that  Jewish 
record  was  regarded  as  miraculously  inspired,  and  there- 
fore as  infallibly  true.  It  was  believed  that  the  Christian 
religion  itself  rested  thereon,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  immaculate  Hebrew  text.  He  was  deemed  no  small 
sinner  who  found  mistakes  in  the  manuscripts.  On  the 
authority  of  the  written  word  man  was  taught  to  believe 
impossible  legends,  conflicting  assertions;  to  take  fiction 
for  fact,  a  dream  for  a  miraculous  revelation  of  God,  an 
Oriental  poem  for  a  grave  history  of  miraculous  events, 
a  collection  of  amatory  idyls  for  a  serious  discourse 
*'  touching  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and  the  Church ; " 
they  have  been  taught  to  accept  a  picture  sketched  by 
some  glowing  Eastern  imagination,  never  intended  to  be 
taken  for  a  reality,  as  a  proof  that  the  Infinite  God  spoke 
in  human  words,  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud,  a 
flaming  bush,  or  a  man  who  ate,  and  drank,  and  vanished 
into  smoke ;  that  he  gave  counsels  to-day,  and  the  opposite 
to-morrow ;  that  he  violated  his  own  laws,  was  angry,  and 
was  only  dissuaded  by  a  mortal  man  from  destroying  at 
once  a  whole  nation — millions  of  men  who  rebelled  against 
their  leader  in  a  moment  of  anguish.  Questions  in  philo- 
sophy,  questions  in  the   Christian  religion,  have    been 
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settled  by  an  appeal  to  tHat  book.  The  inspiration  of  its 
authors  has  been  assumed  as  infallible.  Eyery  fact  in  the 
early  Jewish  history  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  some 
analogous  fact  in  Christian  history.  The  most  distant  eyents, 
even  such  as  are  ptiR  in  the  arms  of  time,  were  supposed 
to  be  clearly  foreseen  and  foretold  by  pious  Hebrews 
several  centuries  before  Christ.  It  has  been  assumed  at 
the  outset,  with  no  shadow  of  evidence,  that  those  writers 
held  a  miraculous  communication  with  God,  such  as  he 
has  granted  to  no  other  man.  What  was  originally  a 
presumption  of  bigoted  Jews  became  an  article  of  faith, 
which  Christians  were  burned  for  not  believing.  This  has 
been  for  centuries  the  general  opinion  of  the  Christian 
church,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  though  the  former 
never  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  only  source  of  religious 
truth.  It  has  been  so.  Still  worse^  it  is  now  the  general 
opinion  of  religious  sects  at  this  day.  ^Hence  the  attempt, 
which  always  feils,  to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  our  times 
with  the  poems  in  Genesis  writ  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Hence  the  attempt  to  conceal  the  contradictions  in 
the  record  itself.  Matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
even  now  he  is  deemed  an  infidel,  if  not  by  implication  an 
atheist,  whose  reyerence  for  the  Most  High  forbids  him  to 
believe  that  God  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son, 
a  thought  at  which  the  flesh  creeps  with  horror ;  to  believe 
it  solely  on  the  authority  of  an  Oriental  story,  written 
down  nobody  knows  when  or  by  whom,  or  for  what 
purpose  ;  which  may  be  a  poem,  but  cannot  be  the  record 
of  a  fact,  unless  God  is  the  author  of  confusion  and  a 
lie. 

Now,  this  idolatry  of  the  Old  Testament  has  not  always 
existed.  Jesus  says  that  none  bom  of  a  woman  is  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist,  yet  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  greater  than  John.  Paul  tells  us  the  law — 
the  very  crown  of  the  old  Hebrew  revelation — is  a  shadow 
of  good  things,  which  have  now  come ;  only  a  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ ;  and  when  faith  has  come, 
that  we  are  no  longer  under  the  schoolmaster ;  that  it  was 
a  law  of  sin  and  death,  from  which  we  are  made  free  by  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life.  Christian  teachers  themselves 
have  differed  so  widely  in  their  notion  of  the  doctrines 
and  meaning  of  those  books,  that  it  makes  one  weep  to 
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think  of  the  follies  deduced  therefrom.  But  modem 
criticism  is  fast  breaking  to  pieces  this  idol  which  men 
have  made  out  of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  shown  that  here 
are  the  most  different  works  thrown  together ;  that  their 
authors,  wise  as  they  sometimes  were,  pious  as  we  feel 
often  their  spirit  to  have  been,  had  only  that  inspiration 
which  is  common  to  other  men  equally  pious  and  wise ; 
that  they  were  by  no  means  infallible,  but  were  mistaken 
in  facts  or  in  reasoning — ^uttered  predictions  which  time 
has  not  fulfilled;  men  who  in  some  measure  partook  of 
the  darkness  and  limited  notions  of  their  age,  and  were 
not  always  above  its  mistakes  or  its  corruptions. 

The  history  of  opinions  on  the  New  Testament  is  quite 
similar.  It  has  been  assumed  at  the  outset,  it  would  seem 
with  no  sufiioient  reason,  without  the  smallest  pretence  on 
its  writers'  part,  that  all  of  its  authors  were  infallibly  and 
miraculously  inspired,  so  that  they  could  commit  no  error 
of  doctrine  or  fact.  Men  have  been  bid  to  close  their  eyes 
at  the  obvious  difference  between  Luke  and  John — ^the 
serious  disagreement  between  Paul  and  Peter ;  to  believe, 
on  the  smallest  evidence,  accounts  which  shock  the  moral 
sense  and  revolt  the  reason,  and  tend  to  place  Jesus  in  the 
same  series  with  Hercules,  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana; 
accounts  which  Paul  in  the  Epistles  never  mentions, 
though  he  also  had  a  vein  of  the  miraculous  running 
quite  through  him.  Men  have  been  told  that  all  these 
things  must  be  taken  as  part  of  Christianity,  and  if  they 
accepted  the  religion,  they  must  take  all  these  accessories 
along  with  it;  that  the  living  spirit  could  not  be  had 
without  the  killing  letter.  All  the  books  which  caprice 
or  accident  had  brought  together  between  the  lids  of  the 
Bible  were  declared  to  be  the  infallible  word  of  God,  the 
only  certain  rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  Thus  the 
Bible  was  made  not  a  single  channel,  but  the  only  certain 
rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  To  disbelieve  any  of 
its  statements,  or  even  the  common  interpretation  put 
upon  those  statements  by  the  particular  age  or  church  in 
which  the  man  belonged,  was  held  to  be  infidelity,  if  not 
Atheism.  In  the  name  of  him  who  forbid  us  to  judge  our 
brother,  good  men  and  pious  men  have  applied  these  terms 
to  others,  good  and  pious  as  themselves.  That  state  of 
things  has  by  no  means  passed  away.    Men,  who  cry  down 
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the  absurdities  of  Paganism  in '  the  worst  spirit  of  the 
Frencli  "  free-thinkers/'  call  others  infidels  and  Atheists^ 
who  point  out,  though  reverently,  other  absurdities  which 
men  have  piled  upon  Christianity.  So  the  world  goes. 
An  idolatrous  regard  for  the  imperfect  scripture  of  God's 
word  is  the  apple  of  Atalanta,  which  defeats  theologians 
running  for  the  hand  of  Divine  truth. 

But  the  current  notions  respecting  the  infalUble  in* 
spiration  of  the  Bible  have  no  foimdation  in  the  Bible 
itself.  "Which  Evangelist,  which  Apostle  of  the  New 
Testament,  what  Prophet  or  Psalmist  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, ever  claims  infallible  authority  for  himself  or  for 
others?  Which  of  them  does  not  in  his  own  writings 
show  that  he  was  finite,  and,  with  all  his  zeal  and  pie^> 
possessed  but  a  limited  inspiration,  the  bound  whereof  we 
can  sometimes  discover?  Did  Christ  ever  demand  that 
men  should  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament, 
credit  its  stories,  and  take  its  poems  for  histories,  and 
believe  equally  two  accounts  that  contradict  one  another  ? 
Has  he  ever  told  you  that  all  the  truths  of  his  religion,  all 
the  beauty  of  a  Christian  life,  should  be  contained  in  the 
writings  of  those  men  who,  even  after  his  resurrection, 
expected  him  to  be  a  Jewish  king ;  of  men  who  were 
sometimes  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  misunderstood 
his  Divine  teachings  ?  Would  not  those  modest  writers 
themselves  be  confounded  at  the  idolatry  we  pay  them  ? 
Opinions  may  change  on  these  points,  as  they  have  often 
changed— changed  greatly  and  for  the  worse  since  the 
days  of  Paul.  They  are  changing  now,  and  we  may  hope 
for  the  better  ;  for  God  makes  man's  folly  as  well  as  his 
wrath  to  praise  him,  and  continually  brings  good  out  of 
evil. 

Another  instance  of  the  transitoriness  of  doctrines 
taught  as  Christian  is  found  in  those  which  relate  to  the 
liature  and  authority  of  Christ.  One  ancient  party  has 
told  us  that  he  is  the  infinite  God ;  another,  that  he  is 
l^th  God  and  m^n ;  a  third,  that  he  was  a  man,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary — ^bom  as  we  are ;  tempted  like  our- 
selves ;  inspired,  as  we  may  be,  if  we  will  pay  the  price 
Each  of  the  former  parties  believed  its  doctrine  on  this 
head  was  infallibly  true,  and  formed  the  very  substance  of 
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Christianity,  and  was  one  of  tHe  essential  conditions  of 
salvation,  though  scarce  any  two  distinguished  teachers,  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  agree  in  their  expression  of  this 
truth. 

Almost  every  sect  that  has  ever  been  makes  Chris- 
tianity rest  on  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus,  and  not 
the  immutable  truth  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  or  the 
authority  of  God,  who  sent  him  into  the  world.  Yet  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  why  moral  and 
religious  truths  should  rest  for  their  support  on  the  per- 
sonal authority  of  their  revealer,  any  more  than  the  truths 
of  science  on  that  of  him  who  makes  them  known  first  or 
most  clearly.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  rest  on  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus,  more 
than  the  axioms  of  geometry  rest  on  the  personal  authority 
of  Euclid  or  Archimedes.  The  authority  of  Jesus,  as  of 
all  teachers,  one  would  naturally  think,  must  rest  on  the 
truth  of  his  words,  and  not  their  truth  on  his  authority. 

Opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ  seem  to  be 
constantly  changing.  In  the  three  first  centuries  after 
Christ,  it  appears,  great  latitude  of  speculation  prevailed. 
Some  said  he  was  God,  with  nothing  of  human  nature,  his 
body  only  an  illusion;  others,  that  he  was  man,  with 
nothing  of  the  Divine  nature,  his  miraculous  birth  having 
no  foundation  in  fact.  In  a  few  centuries  it  was  decreed  by 
councils  that  he  was  God,  thus  honouring  the  Divine  ele- 
ment; next,  that  he  was  man  also,  thus  admitting  the 
human  side.  For  some  ages  the  Catholic  Church  seems 
to  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  Divine  nature  that  was  in 
him,  leaving  the  human  element  to  mystics  and  other 
heretical  persons,  whose  bodies  served  to  flesh  the  swords 
of  orthodox  beKevers.  The  stream  of  Christianity  has 
come  to  us  in  two  channels — one  within  the  Church,  the 
other  without  the  Church — ^and  it  is  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  say,  that  since  the  fourth  cehtunr  the  true 
Christian  life  has  been  out  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
not  in  it,  but  rather  in  the  ranks  of  Dissenters.  From  the 
Reformation  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  we  are 
told,  the  Protestant  Church  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  human 
side  of  Christ,  and  since  that  time  many  works  have  been 
written  to  show  how  the  two — perfect  Deity  and  perfect 
manhood — were  imited  in  his  character.     But,  all  this 
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time,  scarce  any  two  eminent  teachers  agree  on  these 
points,  however  orthodox  they  may  be  caUed.  What  a 
difference  between  the  Christ  of  John  Gerson  and  John 
Calvin — ^yet  were  both  accepted  teachers  and  pious  men. 
What  a  difference  between  the  Christ  of  the  Unitarians 
and  the  Methodists — yet  may  men  of  both  sects  be  true 
Christians  and  acceptable  with  God.  What  a  difference 
between  thq  Christ  of  Matthew  and  John  —  yet  both 
were  disciples,  and  their  influence  is  wide  as  Christendom 
and  deep  as  the  heart  of  man.  But  on  this  there  is  not 
time  to  enlarge. 

Ifow  it  seems  clear,  that  the  notion  men  form  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Scriptures,  respecting  the  nature 
and  authority  of  Christ,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Chris- 
tianity except  as  its  aids  or  its  adversaries ;  they  are  not 
the  foundation  of  its  truths.  These  are  theological  ques- 
tions, not  religious  questions.  Their  connection  with 
Christianity  appears  accidental:  for  if  Jesus  had  taught 
at  Athens,  and  not  at  Jerusalem ;  if  he  had  wrought  no 
miracle,  and  none  but  the  human  nature  had  ever  been 
ascribed  to  him;  if  the  Old  Testament  had  for  ever 
perished  at  his  birth — Christianity  would  still  have  been 
the  Word  of  God ;  it  would  have  lost  none  of  its  truths. 
It  would  be  just  as  true,  just  as  beautiful,  just  as  lasting, 
as  now  it  is ;  though  we  snould  have  lost  so  many  a  blessed 
word,  and  the  work  of  Christianity  itself  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  a  long  time  retarded. 

To  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  the  former  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  never  return.  Its  present  au- 
thority cannot  stand.  It  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  occasional  folly  and  impiety  of  its  authors 
must  pass  for  no  more  than  their  value;  while  the 
religion,  the  wisdom,  the  love,  which  make  fragrant  its 
leaves,  will  still  speak  to  the  best  hearts  as  hitherto,  and 
in  accents  even  more  divine  when  Reason  is  allowed  her 
rights.  The  ancient  belief  in  the  infallible  inspiration  of 
each  sentence  of  the  New  Testament  is  fast  changing, 
very  fast.  One  writer,  not  a  sceptic,  but  a  Christian  of 
unquestioned  piety,  sweeps  off  the  beginning  of  Matthew ; 
another,  of  a  dififerent  church  and  equally  religious,  the 
end  of  John.    ]!^umerous  critics  strike  off  several  epistles* 
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The  Apocalypse  itself  is  not  spai^ed,  notwithi^teiidiiig  its 
concluding  curse.  Who  shall  tell  us  the  work  of  retrench- 
ment is  to  stop  here;  that  others  will  not  demonstrate^ 
what  some  pious  hearts  have  long  felt^  that  errors  of 
doctrine  and  errors  of  fact  may  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  record,  here  and  there,  from  the  beginning  of 
Matthew  to  the  end  of  Acts  ?  We  see  how  opinions  have 
changed  erer  since  the  ApostW  time;  and  who  shall 
assure  us  that  they  were  not  sometimes  mistaken  in  his-* 
torical,  as  well  as  doctrinal  matters;  did  not  sometimes^ 
confound  the  actual  with  the  imaginary;  and  that  the 
fancy  of  these  pious  writers  never  stood  in  the  pla<;e  of 
their  recollection  f 

But  what  if  this  should  take  place  P  Is  Christianity 
then  to  perish  out  of  the  heart  of  the  nations,  and  vanish 
from  the  memory  of  the  world,  like  the  religions  that 
were  before  Abraham?  It  must  be  so,  if  it  rest  on  a 
foundation  which  a  scoffer  may  shake,  and  a  score  of 
pious  critics  shake  down.  But  this  is  the  foundation  of 
a  theology,  not  of  Christianity.  That  does  not  rest  on 
the  decision  of  Councils.  It  is  not  to  stand  or  fall  with 
the  infallible  inspiration  of  a  few  Jewish  fishermen,  who 
have  writ  their  names  in  characters  of  light  all  over  the 
world.  It  does  not  continue  to  stand  through  the  for- 
bearance of  some  critic,  who  can  out,  when  he  will,  the 
thread  on  which  its  life  depends.  Christianity  does  not 
rest  on  the  infallible  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
depends  on  this  collection  of  books  for  the  historical 
statement  of  its  facts.  In  this  we  do  not  require  in- 
fallible inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  more  than  in 
the  record  of  other  historical  facts.  To  me  it  seems  as 
presumptuous,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  believer  to  claim 
this  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  absurd, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sceptic  to  demand  such  evidence 
to  support  these  historical  statements.  I  cannot  see  that 
it  depends  on  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus.  He  was 
the  organ  through  which  the  Infinite  spoke.  It  is  God 
that  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  by  him^  on  whom  resti^ 
the  truth  which  Jesus  brought  to  light,  and  made  cleai 
and  beautiful  in  his  life ;  and  if  Christianity  be  true,  it 
seems  useless  to  look  for  any  other  authority  to  uphold  it, 
as  for  some  one  to  support  Almighty  God«     So  if  it  could 
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be  proved — as  it  cannot — ^in  opposition  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  historical  evidence  ever  collected  on  any  similar 
point,  that  the  Gospels  were  the  fabrication  of  designing 
and  artful  men,  that  Jesns  of  Nazareth  had  never  lived, 
stiU  Christianity  would  stand  firm,  and  fear  no  evil.  None 
of  the  doctrines  of  that  religion  would  fall  to  the  ground ; 
for,  if  true,  they  stand  by  themselves.  But  we  should  lose — 
oh,  irreparable  loss ! — the  example  of  that  character,  so 
beautiful,  so  divine,  that  no  himian  genius  could  have 
conceived  it,  as  none,  after  all  the  progress  and  refinement 
of  eighteen  centuries,  seems  Ailly  to  have  comprehended 
its  lustrous  life.  If  Christianity  were  true,  we  should  still 
think  it  was  so,  not  because  its  record  was  written  by 
infaUible  pens,  nor  because  it  was  lived  out  by  an  in- 
fallible teacher ;  but  that  it  is  true,  like  the  axioms  of 
geometry,  because  it  is  true,  and  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
oracle  God  places  in  the  breast.  If  it  rest  on  the  personal 
authority  of  Jesus  alone,  then  there  is  no  certainty  of  its 
truth  if  he  were  ever  mistaken  in  the  smallest  matter,  as 
some  Christians  have  thought  he  was  in  predicting  his 
second  coming. 

These  doctrines  respecting  the  Scriptures  have  often 
changed,  and  are  but  fleeting.  Yet  men  lay  much  stress 
on  them.  Some  cling  to  these  notions  as  if  they  were 
Christianity  itself.  It  is  about  these  and  similar  points 
that  theological  battles  are  fought  from  age  to  age.  Men 
sometimes  use  worst  the  choicest  treasure  which  God 
bestows.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  use  men  make  of 
the  Bible.  Some  men  have  regarded  it  as  the  heathen 
their  idol,  or  the  savage  his  fetish.  They  have  subor- 
dinated reason^  conscience,  and  religion  to  this.  Thus 
have  they  lost  half  the  treasure  it  bears  in  its  bosom. 
Ko  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  its  true  character  shall 
he  felt.  Then  it  will  be  seen,  that,  amid  all  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  Old  Testament^^;  its  legends,  so  beautiful 
as  fictions,  so  appalling  as  facts ;  amid  its  predictions  .that 
have  never  been  fulfilled ;  amid  the  puerile  conceptions  of 
God,  which  sometimes  occur,  and  the  cruel  denunciations 
that  disfigure  both  Psalm  and  Prophecy,  there  is  a  reve- 
rence for  man's  nature,  a  sublime  trust  in  God,  and  a 
depth  of  piety,  rarely  felt  in  these  cold  northern  hearts  of • 
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ours.  Then  the  devotion  of  its  authors^  the  loftiness 
of  their  aim^  and  the  majesty  of  their  life^  will  appear 
doubly  fair,  and  Prophet  and  Psalmist  wiU  warm  our 
hearts  as  never  before.  Their  voice  will  cheer  the  young, 
and  sanctify  the  grey-headed ;  will  charm  us  in  the  toil  of 
life,  and  sweeten  the  cup  Death  gives  us  when  he  comes 
to  shake  off  this  mantle  of  flesh.  Then  will  it  be  seen, 
that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  the  music  of  heaven,  simg  in 
an  earthly  voice,  and  the  echo  of  these  words  in  John  and 
Paul  owe  their  efficacy  to  their  truth  and  their  depth,  and 
to  no  accidental  matter  connected  therewith.  Then  can 
the  Word,  which  was  in  the  beginning  and  now  is,  find 
access  to  the  innermost  heart  of  man,  and  speak  there  as 
now  it  seldom  speaks.  Then  shall  the  Bible — ^which  is  a 
whole  library  of  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  piety,  and  love,  ever  recorded  in  human 
speech — ^be  read  oftener  than  ever  before,  not  with  super- 
stition, but  with  reason,  conscience,  and  faith,  fully  active. 
Then  shall  it  sustain  men  bowed  down  with  many  sorrows; 
rebuke  sin,  encourage  virtue,  sow  the  world  broadcast  and 
quick  with  the  seed  of  love,  that  man  may  reap  a  harvest 
for  life  everlasting. 

"With  all  the  obstacles  men  have  thrown  in  its 
path,  how  much  has  the  Bible  done  for  mankind.  No 
abuse  has  deprived  us  of  all  its  blessings  I  You  trace  its 
path  across  the  world  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  this 
day.  As  a  river  springs  up  in  the  heart  of  a  sandy  con- 
tinent, having  its  father  in  the  skies,  and  its  birth-place  in 
distant,  unknown  moimtains ;  as  the  stream  rolls  on,  en- 
larging itself,  making  in  that  arid  waste  a  belt  of  verdure 
wherever  it  turns  its  way;  creating  pakn  groves  and 
fertile  plains,  where  the  smoke  of  the  cottager  curls  up  at 
eventide,  and  marble  cities  send  the  gleam  of  their  splen- 
dour far  into  the  sky ;  such  has  been  the  course  of  the  Bible 
on  the  earth.  Despite  of  idolaters  bowing  to  the  dust 
before  it,  it  has  made  a  deeper  mark  on  the  world  than 
the  rich  and  beautiful  literature  of  all  the  heathen.  The 
first  book  of  the  Old  Testament  teUs  man  he  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God ;  the  first  of  the  New  Testament  gives 
us  the  motto,  Be  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven. 
Higher  words  were  never  spoken.  How  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  have  blessed  us  I     There  i^  not  a  boy  on  all  the 
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hilLs  of  New  England ;  not  a  girl  bom  in  the  filthiest 
cellar  which  disgraces  a  capital  in  Europe,  and  cries  to 
God  against  the  barbarism  of  modem  civilization ;  not  a 
boy  nor  a  girl  all  Christendom  through— but  their  lot  is 
made  better  by  that  great  book. 

Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  men  shall  see  Christ 
also  as  he  is.  Well  might  he  still  say,  "  Have  I  been  so 
long  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  P  "  No  I 
we  have  made  him  an  idol,  have  bowed  the  knee  before 
him,  saying,  "Hlail,  king  of  the  Jews!"  called  him  "  Lord, 
IiordI  but  done  not  the  things  which  he  said.  The 
history  of  the  Christian  world  might  well  be  summed  up 
in  one  word  of  the  evangelist — "  and  there  they  crucified 
him ;"  for  there  has  never  been  an  age  when  men  did  not 
crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh.  But  if  error  prevail  for  a 
time  and  grow  old  in  the  world,  truth  will  triumph  at  the 
last,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  Son  of  God  as  he  is. 
Lifted  up,  he  shall  draw  all  nations  unto  him.  Then  will 
men  understand  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  shall  not  pass 
away.  Then  shall  we  see  and  love  the  divine  life  that 
he  lived.  How  vast  has  his  influence  been!  How  his 
spirit  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  rude,  selfish, 
bigoted,  as  at  first  they  were  I  How  it  has  wrought  in 
the  world  I  His  words  judge  the  nations.  The  wisest 
son  of  man  has  not  measured  their  height.  They  speak 
to  what  is  deepest  in  profound  men,  what  is  holiest  in 
good  men,  what  is  divinest  in  religious  men.  They 
kindle  anew  the  flame  of  devotion  in  hearts  long  cold. 
They  are  spirit  and  life.  His  truth  was  not  derived  from 
Moses  and  Solomon ;  but  the  light  of  God  shone  through 
him,  not  coloured,  not  bent  aside.  His  life  is  the  per- 
petual rebuke  of  all  time  since.  It  condemns  ancient 
civilization :  it  condemns  modem  civilization.  Wise  men 
we  have  since  had,  and  good  men;  but  this  Galilean 
youth  strode  before  the  world  whole  thousands  of  years, 
so  much  of  Divinity  was  in  him.  His  words  solve  the 
questions  of  this  present  age.  In  him  the  Godlike  and 
the  human  met  and  embraced,  and  a  divine  life  was  bom. 
Measure  him  by  the  world's  greatest  sons — ^how  poor  they 
are  I  Try  him  by  the  best  of  men — ^how  little  and  low 
they  appear !    Exalt  him  as  much  as  we  may,  we  shall/ 

c2 
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yet,  perhaps,  come  short  of  the  mark:     But  still  was  he 

not  our  brother ;  the  son  of  man,  as  we  are ;  the  Son  of 

God,  like  ourselves  P    His  excellence — was  it  not  human 

excellence  ?    His  wisdom,  love,  piety — sweet  and  celestial 

as  they  were— are  they  not  what  we  also  may  attain?     In 

him,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  may  see  the  image  of  God,  and  go 

on  from  glory  to  glory,  till  we  are  changed  into  the  same 

image,  led  by  the  spirit  which  enlightens  the  humble. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  how  beautiful  is  the  life  of  Jesus ! 

Heaven  has  come  down  to  earth,  or,  rather,  earth   has 

become  heaven.     The  Son  of  God,  come  of  age,  has  taken 

possession  of  his  birthright.     The  brightest  revelation  is 

this— of  what  is  possible  for  all  men,  if  not  now,  at  least 

hereafter.     How  pure  is  his  spirit,  and  how  encouraging 

its  words !     "  Lowty  sufferer,"  he  seems  to  say,  "  see  how 

I  bore  the  cross.     !Patient  labourer,  be  strong ;  see  how  I 

toiled  for  the  unthankful  and  the  merciless.      Mistaken 

Burner,  see  of  what  thou  art  capable.      Rise  up,  and  be 

blessed." 

But  if,  as  some  early  Christians  began  to  do,  you  take  a 
heathen  view,  and  make  him  a  God,  the  Son  of  God  in  a 
peculiar  and  exclusive  sense,  much  of  the  significance  of 
his  character  is  gone.  His  virtue  has  no  merit,  his  love 
no  feeling,  his  cross  no  burthen,  his  agony  no  pain.  His 
death  is  an  illusion,  his  resurrection  but  a  show.  For  if 
he  were  not  a  man,  but  a  god,  what  are  all  these  things  ? 
what  his  words,  his  life,  his  excellence  of  achievement  ? 
It  is  all  nothing,  weighed  against  the  illimitable  greatness 
of  Him  who  created  the  worlds  and  fills  up  all  time  and 
space!  Then  his  resignation  is  no  lesson,  his  life  no 
model,  his  death  no  triumph  to  you  or  me,  who  are  not 
gods,  but  mortal  men,  that  know  not  what  a  day  shall 
briog  forth,  and  walk  by  faith  "  dim  sounding  on  our 
perilous  way."  Alas !  we  have  despaired  of  man,  and  so 
cut  off  his  brightest  hope. 

In  respect  of  doctrines  as  well  as  forms,  we  see  all  is 
transitory.  "Everywhere  is  instability  and  insecurity." 
Opinions  have  changed  most  on  points  deemed  most  vital. 
Could  we  bring  up  a  Christian  teacher  of  any  age — from  * 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  for  example,  though  a 
teacher  of  imdoubted  soundness  of  faith,  whose  word  mled 
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the  churclies  of  Christendom — clerg3nnen  would  Bcarce 
allow  him  to  kneel  at  their  altar,  or  sit  down  with  them  at 
the  Lord's  table.  His  notions  of  Christianity  could  not  be 
expressed  in  our  forms,  nor  could  our  notions  be  made 
intelligible  to  his  ears.  The  questions  of  his  age,  those  on 
which  Christianity  was  thought  to  depend  —  questions 
which  perplexed  and  divided  the  subtle  doctors — are  no 
questions  to  us.  The  quarrels  which  then  drove  wise  men 
mad,  now  only  excite  a  smile  or  a  tear,  as  we  are  disposed 
to  laughter  weep  at  the  frailty  of  man.  We  have  other 
straws  of  our  own  to  quarrel  for.  Their  ancient  books  of 
devotion  do  not  speak  to  us :  their  theology  is  a  vain  word. 
To  look  back  but  a  short  period,  the  theological  specu- 
lations*of  our  fathers  during  the  last  two  centuries ;  their 
"  practical  divinity ;"  even  the  sermons  written  by  genius 
and  piety — are,  with  rare  exceptions,  found  unreadable: 
such  a  change  is  there  in  the  doctrines. 

Now  who  shall  tell  us  that  the  change  is  to  stop  here ; 
that  this  sect    or  that,  or  even   all  sects   united,  have 
exhausted  the  river  of  life,  and  received  it  all  in  their 
canonized  urns,  so  that  we  need  draw  no  more  out  of  the 
eternal  well,  but  get  refreshment  nearer  at  hand  ?    Who 
shall  tell  us  that  another  age  will   not  smile  at  our 
doctrines,  disputes,  and  unchristian  quarrels  about  Chris- 
tianity, and  make  wide  the  mouth  at  men  who  walked 
brave  in  orthodox  raiment,   delighting  to  blacken  the 
names  of  heretics,  and  repeat  again  the  old  charge,  "He 
hath   blasphemed?''     Who  shall  tell  us  they  will  not 
weep   at  the  folly  of  all   such  as   fancied  truth   shone 
only  into  the  contracted   nook  of  their  school,  or  sect, 
or    coterie?       Men    of    other    times    may    look    down 
equally    on    the  heresy-hunters,    and   men   hunted    for 
heresy,  and  wonder  at  both.     The  men  of  all  ages  before 
us  were  quite  as  confident  as  we,  that  their  opinion  was 
truth,  that  their  notion  was  Christianity  and  the  whole 
thereof.     The  men  who  lit  the  fires  of  persecution,  from 
the  first  martyr  to  Christian  bigotry  down  to  the  last 
murder  of  the  innocents,  had  no  doubt  their  opinion  was 
divine.     The  contest  about  transubstantiation,  and  the  im- 
maculate purity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Scriptures,   was  waged  with  a  bitterness  imequaUed  ia 
these  days.     The  Protestant  smiles  at  one,  the  Catholic  at 
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the  other,  and  men  of  sense  wonder  at  both.  It  might 
teach  us  all  a  lesson,  at  least  of  forbearance.  No  doubt 
an  age  will  come  in  which  ours  shall  be  reckoned  a 
period  of  darkness — ^like  the  sixth  century — ^when  men 
groped  for  the  wall,  but  stumbled  and  fell,  because  they 
trusted  a  transient  notion,  not  an  eternal  truth;  an  age 
when  temples  were  ftdl  of  idols,  set  up  by  human  folly ; 
an  age  in  which  Christian  light  had  scarce  begun  to  shine 
into  men's  hearts.  But  while  this  change  goes  on,  while 
one  generation  of  opinions  passes  away,  and  another  rises 
up,  Christianity  itself,  that  pure  religion,  which  exists 
eternal  in  the  constitution  of  the  soul  and  the  mind  of 
God,  is  always  the  same.  The  word  that  was  before 
Abraham,  in  the  very  beginning,  will  not  change,  for  that 
word  is  Truth.  From  this  Jesus  subtracted  nothing ;  to 
this  he  added  nothing.  But  he  came  to  reveal  it  as  the 
secret  of  God,  that  cunning  men  could  not  understand, 
but  which  filled  the  souls  of  men  meek  and  lowly  of  heart. 
This  truth  we  owe  to  God ;  the  revelation  thereof  to  Jesus, 
our  elder  brother,  God's  chosen  son. 

To  turn  away  from  the  disputes  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  oi  the  Unitarian  and  the  Trinitarian  of  old 
school  and  new  school,  and  come  to  the  plain  words  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  Christianity  is  a  simple  thing,  very  simple. 
It  is  absolute,  pure  morality ;  absolute,  pure  religion  ;  the 
love  of  man ;  the  love  of  God  acting  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  only  creed  it  lays  down  is  the  great  truth 
which  springs  up  spontaneous  in  the  holy  heart — ^there  is 
a  God.  Its  watchword  is.  Be  perfect  as  your  Father  in 
heaven.  The  only  form  it  demands  is  a  divine  life ;  doing 
the  best  thing  in  the  best  way,  from  the  highest  motives  ; 
perfect  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  God.  Its  sanction  is 
the  voice  of  God  in  your  heart ;  the  perpetual  presence  of 
Him  who  made  us  and  the  stars  over  our  head  ;  Christ  and 
the  Father  abiding  within  us.  AU  this  is  very  simple — a 
little  child  can  imderstand  it ;  very  beautiful — ^the  loftiest 
mind  can  find  nothing  so  lovely.  Try  it  by  reason,  con- 
science, and  faith — ^things  highest  in  man's  nature — ^we  see 
no  redundance,  we  feel  no  deficiency.  Examine  the  parti- 
cular duties  it  enjoins;  humility,  reverence,  sobriety, 
.gentleness,    charity,   forgiveness,    fortitude,    resignation. 
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faith,  and  active  love ;  try  the  whole  extent  of  Christianity, 
so  well  summed  up  in  the  command,  *^  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind — ^thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;'*  and  is  there  anything  therein  that  can  perish  P 
No,  the  very  opponents  of  Christianity  have  rarely  found 
fault  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  end  of  Christianity 
seems  to  be  to  make  all  men  one  with  God  as  Christ  was 
one  with  Him ;  to  bring  them  to  such  a  state  of  obedience 
and  goodness,  that  we  shall  think  divine  thoughts  and  feel 
divine  sentiments,  and  so  keep  the  law  of  God  by  living  a 
life  of  truth  and  love.  Its  means  are  purity  and  prayer  j 
getting  strength  firom  God,  and  using  it  for  our  fellow-men 
as  well  as  ourselves.  It  allows  perfect  freedom.  It  does 
not  demand  all  men  to  think  alike,  but  to  think  uprightly, 
and  get  as  near  as  possible  at  truth ;  not  all  men  to  live 
aUke,  but  to  live  holy,  and  get  as  near  as  possible  to  a  life 
perfectly  divine.  Christ  set  up  no  pillars  of  Hercules,  beyond 
which  men  must  not  sail  the  sea  in  quest  of  truth.  He 
says,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now.  .  .  Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye 
do."  Christianity  lays  no  rude  hand  on  the  sacred  pecu- 
Harity  of  individual  genius  and  character.  But  there  is 
no  Christian  sect  which  does  not  fetter  a  man.  It  would 
make  all  men  think  alike,  or  smother  their  conviction  in 
silence.  "Were  all  men  Quakers  or  Catholics,  Unitarians 
or  Baptists,  there  would  be  much  less  diversity  of  thought, 
character,  and  Hfe,  less  of  truth  active  in  the  world,  than 
now.  But  Christianity  gives  us  the  largest  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God ;  and  were  all  men  Christians  after  the  fashion 
of  Jesus,  this  variety  would  be  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  now :  for  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  doctrines, 
but  rather  a  method  of  attaining  oneness  with  God.  It 
demands,  therefore,  a  good  life  of  piety  within,  of  purity 
without,  and  gives  the  promise  that  whoso  does  God's  will 
shall  know  of  God's  doctrine. 

In  an  age  of  corruption,  as  all  ages  are,  Jesus  stood  and 
looked  up  to  God.  There  was  nothing  between  him  and 
the  Father  of  all ;  no  old  world,  be  it  of  Moses  or  Esaias, 
of  a  liviag  Eabbi  or  Sanhedrim  of  Babbis ;  no  sin  or 
perverseness  of  the  finite  will.  As  the  result  of  this  virgin 
purity  of  soul  and  perfect  obedience,  the  light  of  God 
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shone  down  into  the  very  deeps  of  his  soul,  bringing  all  of 
the  Godhead  which  flesh  can  receive.  He  woidd  have  us 
do  the  same ;  worship  with  nothing  between  us  and  God ; 
act,  think,  feel,  live,  in  perfect  obedience  to  Him ;  and  we 
never  are  Christiana  as  he  was  the  Christ,  until  we  worship, 
as  Jesus  did,  with  no  mediator,  with  nothing  between  us 
and  the  Father  of  all.  He  felt  that  God's  word  was  in 
him ;  that  he  was  one  with  God.  He  told  what  he  saw — 
the  truth :  he  lived  what  he  felt — a  life  of  love.  The 
truth  he  brought  to  light  must  have  been  always  the  same 
before  the  eyes  of  all-seeing  God,  nineteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  or  nineteen  centuries  after  him.  A  life  supported 
by  the  principle  and  quickened  by  the  sentiment  of  religion, 
if  true  to  both,  is  always  the  same  thing  in  Nazareth  or 
New  England.  Now  that  divine  man  received  these 
truths  from  God;  was  illumined  more  clearly  by  "  the  light 
that  lighteneth  every  man ; "  combined  or  involved  all  the 
truths  o£  religion  and  morality  in  his  doctrine,  and  made 
them  manifest  in  his  life.  Then  his  words  and  example 
passed  into  the  world,  and  can  no  more  perish  than  the  stars 
be  wiped  out  of  the  sky.  The  truths  he  taught ;  his  doctrines 
respecting  man  and  God ;  the  relation  between  man  and 
man,  and  man  and  God,  with  the  duties  that  grow  out  of 
that  relation — ^are  always  the  same,  and  can  never  change 
till  man  ceases  to  be  man,  and  creation  vanishes  into 
nothing.  No  ;  forms  and  opinions  change  and  perish  ;  but 
the  word  of  God  cannot  feiL  The  form  religion  jbakes, 
the  doctrines  wherewith  she  is  girded,  can  never  be  the 
same  in  any  two  centuries  or  two  men  ;  for  since  the  sum 
of  religious  doctrines  is  both  the  result  and  the  measure  of 
a  man's  total  growth  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  piety,  and 
since  men  will  always  differ  in  these  respects,  so  religious 
doctrines  and  forms  will  always  differ,  always  be  transient, 
as  Christianity  goes  forth  and  scatters  the  seed  she  bears 
in  her  hand.  But  the  Christianity  holy  men  feel  in  the 
heart,  the  Christ  that  is  bom  within  us,  is  always  the 
same  thing  to  each  soul  that  feels  it.  This  differs  only  in 
degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from  age  to  age,  and  man  to  man. 
There  is  something  in  Christianity  which  no  sect,  from  the 
**  Ebionites  '^  to  the  "  Latter-Day  Saints,"  ever  entirely 
overlooked.  This  is  that  common  Christianity  which  bums 
in  the  hearts  of  pious  men. 
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Heal  Christianity  gives  men  new  life.    It  is  the  growth 

and  perfect  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  God  puts  into  the 

sons  of  men.      It  makes  us  outgrow  any  form  or  any 

system  of  doctrines  we  We  devised,  and  approach  still 

closer  to  the  truth.     It  would  lead  us  to  take  what  help  we 

can  find.     It  would  make  the  Bible  our  servant,  not  oui* 

master.     It  would  teach  us  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  and 

piety  of  David  and  Solomon,  but  not  to  sin  their  sins,  nor 

bow  to  their  idols.     It  would  make  us  revere  the  holy 

words   spoken  by  "  godly  men  of  old,"  but  revere  still 

more  the  word  of  God  spoken  through  conscience,  reason, 

and  faith,  as  the  holiest  of  all.     It  would  not  make  Christ 

the  despot  of  the  soul,  but  the  brother  of  all  men.     It 

would  not  tell  us  that  even  he  had  exhausted  the  fulness 

of  God,  so  that  he  could  create  none  greater ;  for  with 

Him  "  all  things  are  possible,"  and  neither  Old  Testament 

nor  New  Testament  ever  hints  that  creation  exhausts  the 

Creator.     Still  less  would  it  tell  us>  the  wisdom,  the  piety, 

the  love,  the  manly  excellence  of  Jesus,  was  the  result  of 

miraculous  agency  alone,  but  that  it  was  won,  like  the 

excellence  of  humbler  men,  by  faithful  obedience  to  Him 

who  gave  his  Son  such  ample  heritage.     It  woidd  point  to 

him  as   our  brother,   who  went  before,   like  the    good 

shepherd,  to  charm  us  with  the  music  of  his  words,  and 

with  the  beauty  of  his  life  to  tempt  us  up  the  steeps  of 

mortal  toil,  within  the  gate  of  heaven.     It  would  have  us 

make  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,   and  enter  more 

fittingly  the  kingdom  on  high.     It  would  lead  us  to  form 

Christ  in  the  heart,  on  which  Paid  laid  such  stress,  and 

work  out  our  salvation  by  this.     For  it  is  not  so  much  by 

the  Christ  who  lived  so  blameless  and  beautiful  eighteen 

centuries  ago,  that  we  are  saved  directly,  but  by  the  Christ 

we  form  in  our  hearts  and  live  out  in  our  daily  Kfe,  that 

we  save  ourselves,  God  working  with  us  both  to  will  and 

to  do.  • 

Compare  the  simpleness  of  Christianity,  as  Christ  sets  it 
forth  on  the  Mount,  with  what  is  sometimes  taught  and 
accepted  in  that  honoured  name  ;  and  what  a  difference  ! 
One  is  of  God ;  one  is  of  man.  There  is  something  in 
Christianity  which  sects  have  not  reached  ;  something  that 
will  not  be  won,  we  fear,  by  theological  battles,  or  the 
quarrels  of  pious  men ;  still  we  may  rejoice  that  Christ  is 
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preached  in  any  way.  The  Christianity  of  sects^  of  the 
pulpit^  of  society,  is  ephemeral — a  transitory  fly.  It  will 
pass  off  and  be  forgot.  Some  new  form  will  take  its  place, 
suited  to  the  aspect  of  the  changing  times.  Each  will 
represent  somethmg  of  truth,  but  no  one  the  whole.  It 
seems  the  whole  race  of  man  is  needed  to  do  justice  to  the 
whole  of  truth,  as  "  the  whole  Church,  to  preach  the  whole 
Oospel.''  Truth  is  intrusted  for  the  time  to  a  perishable 
ark  of  human  contrivance.  Though  often  shipwrecked, 
she  always  comes  safe  to  land,  and  is  not  changed  by  her 
mishap.  That  pure  ideal  religion  which  Jesus  saw  on  the 
mount  of  his  vision,  and  lived  out  in  the  lowly  life  of  a 
Galilean  peasant;  which  transforms  his  cross  into  an 
emblem  of  all  that  is  holiest  on  earth ;  which  makes  sacred 
the  grotmd  he  trod,  and  is  dearest  to  the  best  of  men, 
most  true  to  what  is  truest  in  them— cannot  pass  away. 
Let  men  improve  never  so  far  in  civilization,  or  soar 
never  so  high  on  the  wings  of  religion  and  love,  they 
can  never  outgo  the  flight  of  truth  and  Christianity.  It 
will  always  be  above  them.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  fly 
towards  a  star,  which  becomes  larger  and  more  bright 
the  nearer  we  approach,  till  we  enter  and  are  absorbed  in 
its  glory. 

If  we  look  carelessly  on  the  ages  that  have  gone  by,  or 
only  on  the  surfaces  oi  things  as  they  come  up  before  ns, 
there  is  reason  to  fear ;  for  we  confound  the  truth  of  God 
with  the  word  of  man.  So  at  a  distance  the  cloud  and  the 
mountain  seem  the  same.  When  the  drift  changes  with  the 
passing  wind,  an  unpractised  eye  might  fancy  the  mountain 
itself  was  gone.  But  the  mountain  stands  to  cateh  the 
clouds,  to  win  the  blessing  they  bear,  and  send  it  down  to 
moisten  the  fainting  violet,  to  form  streams  which  gladden 
valley  and  meadow,  and  sweep  on  at  last  te  the  sea  in  deep 
channels,  laden  with  fleets.  Thus  the  forms  of  the  Church, 
the  creeds  of  the  sects,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  teachers, 
float  round  the  sides  of  the  Christian  mount,  and  swell  and 
toss,  and  rise  and  fall,  and  dart  their  lightning,  and  roll 
their  thunder,  but  they  neither  make  nor  mar  the  mount 
itself.  Its  lofty  summit  far  transcends  the  tumult,  knows 
nothing  of  the  sterm  which  roars  below,  but  burns  with 
rosy  light  at  evening  and  at  mom,  gleams  in  the 
splendours  of  the  mid-day  sun,  sees  his  light  when  the 
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long  shadows  creep  oyer  plain  and  moorland,  and  all 
night  long  has  its  head  in  the  heavens,  and  is  visited  by- 
troops  of  stars  which  never  set,  nor  veil  their  face  to  aught 
so  pore  and  high. 

Let  then  the  transient  pass,  fleet  as  it  will;  and  may  God 
send  XLS  some  new  manifesitation  of  the  Christian  faith,  that 
shall  stir  men's  hearts  as  they  were  never  stirred ;  some  new 
word,  whic^  shall  teach  us  what  we  are,  and  renew  us  all 
in  the  image  of  God ;  some  better  life,  that  shall  fulfil  the 
Hebrew  prophecy,  and  pour  out  the  spirit  of  Qod  on  younff 
men  and  maidens,  and  old  men  and  children ;  which  shall 
realize  the  word  of  Christ,  and  give  us  the  Comforter,  who 
shall  reveal  aU  needed  things  I  There  are  Simeons  enough 
in  the  cottages  and  churches  of  New  England,  plain  men 
and  pious  women,  who  wait  for  the  consolation,  and  woidd 
die  m  gladness  if  their  expiring  breath  could  stir  quicker 
the  wings  that  bear  him  on.  There  are  men  enough,  sick 
and  '^  bowed  down,  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  up  themselves,'' 
who  would  be  healed  could  they  kiss  the  hand  of  their 
Saviour,  or  touch  but  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  men  who 
look  up  and  are  not  fed,  because  they  ask  bread  from 
heaven  and  water  from  the  rock,  not  traditions  or  fancies, 
Jewish  or  heathen,  or  new  or  old ;  men  enough  who,  with 
throbbing  hearts,  pray  for  the  spirit  of  healing  to  come 
upon  the  waters,  which  other  than  angels  have  lon^  kept 
in  trouble ;  men  enough  who  have  lain  long  time  sick  of 
theology,  nothing  bettered  by  many  physicians,  and  are 
now  d^^,  too  dead  to  bury  their  dead,  who  would  come 
out  of  their  graves  at  the  glad  tidings.  God  send  us  a 
real  religious  life,  which  shall  pluck  bUndness  out  of  the 
heart,  and  make  us  better  fathers,  mothers,  and  children  I 
a  reUgious  life,  that  shall  go  with  us  where  we  go,  and 
make  every  home  the  house  of  God,  every  act  acceptable 
as  a  prayer.  We  would  work  for  this,  and  pray  for  it, 
though  we  wept  tears  of  blood  while  we  prayed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Transient  and  such  the  Permanent  in 
Christianity.  What  is  of  absolute  value  never  changes ;  wo 
niay  cling  round  it  and  grow  to  it  for  ever.  No  one  can 
say  his  notions  shall  stand.  But  we  may  all  say,  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  shall  never  pass  away.    Yet  there  are 
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always  somey  even  reKgioua  men^  who  do  not  see  the  per- 
manent element,  so  they  rely  on  the  fleeting,  and,  what 
is  also  an  eyil,  condemn  others  for  not  doing  the  same. 
They  mistake  a  defence  of  the  truth  for  an  attack  upon 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  th^  remoyal  of  a  theological  error  for 
the  destruction  of  all  religion.  Already  men  of  the  same 
sect  eye  one  another  with  suspicion,  and  lowering  hrows 
that  indicate  a  storm,  and,  like  children  who  have  fallen 
out  in  their  play,  call  hard  names.  Now,  as  ^ways,  there 
is  a  collision  between  these  two  elements.  The  question 
puts  itself  to  each  man,  "  Will  you  cKng  to  what  is 
perishing,  or  embrace  what  is  eternal  P*'  This  question 
each  must  answer  for  himself. 

My  friends,  if  you  receive  the  notions  about  Christianity 
which  chance  to  be  current  in  your  sect  or  church,  solely 
because  they  are  current,  and  thus  accept  the  commandment 
of  men  instead  of  God's  truth,  there  will  always  be  enougli 
to  commend  you  for  soundness  of  judgment,  prudence,  and 
good  sense,  enough  to  call  you  Christian  for  that  reiason. 
But  if  this  is  all  you  rely  upon,  alas  for  you !  The  ground 
will  shake  imder  your  feet  if  you  attempt  to  waJk  up- 
rightly and  like  men.  You  will  be  afraid  of  every  new 
opinion,  lest  it  shake  down  your  church :  you  will  fear 
"  lest,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  will  break  down  your  stone  wall." 
The  smallest  contradiction  in  the  New  Testament  or  Old 
Testament,  the  least  disagreement  between  the  law  and 
the  Gospel,  any  mistake  of  the  Apostles,  will  weaken  your 
faith.  It  shall  be  with  you  "as  when  a  hungry  man 
dreameth,  and  behold,  he  eateth ;  but  he  awaketh,  and  his 
soul  his  empty." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  take  the  true  word  of  God,  and 
live  out  this,  nothing  shall  harm  you.  Men  may  mock, 
but  their  mouthfuls  of  wind  shall  be  blown  back  upon 
their  own  face.  If  the  master  of  the  house  were  called 
Beelzebub,  it  matters  little  what  name  is  given  to  the 
household.  The  name  Christian,  given  in  mockery, 
will  last  till  the  world  go  down.  He  that  loves  God  and 
man,  and  lives  in  accordEince  with  that  love,  needs  not  fear 
what  man  can  do  to  him.  His  religion  comes  to  him  in 
his  hour  of  sadness,  it  lays  its  hand  on  him  when  he  has 
fallen  among  thieves,  and  raises  him  up,  heals  and  comforts 
him.     If  he  is  crucifled,  he  shall  rise  again. 
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My  friends,  you  this  day  receive,  with  the  usual  forma- 
lities, the  man  you  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
highest  of  all  tnemes — what  concerns  your  life  on  earth, 
your  life  in  heaven.  It  is  a  work  for  which  no  talents,  no 
prayerftd  diligence,  no  piety,  is  too  great ;  an  office  that 
would  dignify  angels,  ii  worthily  filled.  If  the  eyes  of 
this  man  be  holden,  that  he  cannot  discern  between  the 
perishing  and  the  true,  you  wiU  hold  him  guiltless  of  all 
sin  in  this ;  but  look  for  light  where  it  can  be  had ;  for 
his  office  will  then  be  of  no  use  to  you.  But  if  he  sees  the 
truth,  and  is  scared  by  worldly  motives,  and  mil  not  teU 
it,  alas  for  him !  If  the  watchman  see  the  foe  coming, 
and  blow  not  the  trumpet,  the  blood  of  the  innocent  is  on 
him. 

Your  own  conduct  and  character,  the  treatment  you  offer 
this  young  man,  will  in  some  measure  influence  lum.   The 
hearer  affects  the  speaker.     There  were  some  places  where 
even  Jesus  "  did  not  many  mighty  works,  because  of  their 
unbelief.**     Worldly  motives — ^not  seeming  such — some- 
times deter  good  men  from  their  duty.     Gold  and  ease 
have,  before  now,  enervated  noble  minds.     Daily  contact 
with  men  of  low  aims  takes  down  the  ideal  of  life,  which 
a  bright  spirit  casts  out  of  itself.     Terror  has  sometimes 
palsied  tongues  that,  before,  were  eloquent  as  the  voice  of 
persuasion.    But  thereby  Truth  is  not  holden.    She  speaks 
in  a  thousand  tongues,  and  with  a  -  pen  of  iron  graves  her 
sentence  on  the  rock  for  ever.     You  may  prevent  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  this  pulpit  if  you  will.    You  may  hire 
you  servants  to  preach  as  you  bid ;  to  spare  your  vices, 
and  flatter  your  follies ;  to  prophesy  smooth  things, '  and 
say.  It  is  peace,   when  there   is  no  peace.      Yet  in  so 
doing  you  weaken  and  enthral  yourselves.     And  alas  for 
that  man  who  consents  to  think  one  thing  in  his  closet  and 
preach  another  in  his  pulpit !    God  shall  judge  him  in  his 
mercy,  not  man  in  his  wrath.      But  over  his  study  and 
over  his  pulpit    might  be  writ.  Emptiness;   on  his  ca- 
nonical robes,  on  his  forehead  and  right  hand,  Deceit, 
Deceit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  encourage  your  brother 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  affection  will  then  be  precious 
to  him,  your  prayers  of  great  price.  Every  evidence  of 
your  sympathy  will  go  to  baptize  him  anew  to  holiness 
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and  tniih.  You  will  tben  Have  his  best  words^  liis  brightest 
thoughts,  and  his  most  hearty  prayers.  He  may  grow 
old  in  your  servicei  blessing  and  blest.    He  will  haye— * 

**The  Bweetest,  best  of  oonsolation^ 
The  thought,  that  he  has  given. 
To  serve  the  canse  of  Heaven, 
The  freshness  of  his  early  in8pirati<»i.'' 

Choose  as  ^ou  will  choose;  but  weal  or  woe  depends 
upon  your  choice. 
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11. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LABOUEING 

CLASS.* 


It  is  sometimes  fancied  that  here  in  New  England  the 
education  of  the  mass  of  men  and  women^  who  do  all  the 
work  of  the  world,  is  so  near  perfection  that  little  need  be 
done  but  keep  what  we  have  got  to  attain  the  highest 
destination  of  any  people.     But  as  things  are  sometimes 
seen  more  clearly  by  their  reflection  in  an  artificial  mirror, 
than  when  looked  at  in  the  natural  way,  let  us  illustrate  our 
own  condition  by  contrasting  it  with    another  widely 
different.     Let  us  suppose  we  were  to  go  to  some  region 
in  the  heart  of  the  African  continent,  and  should  find  a 
highl^p-  cultivated    nation,   with   towns  and    cities,   and 
factories  and  commerce,  equipped  with  the  thousand  arts 
which  diffiise  comfort  all  over  society,  but  should  find  the 
whole  class  of  lawyers  were  ignorant  men.     That  they 
could  scarcely  read  and  write,  and  never  read  anything 
beyond  the  newspapers,  books  of  legal  forms,  and  similar 
matters  of  the  most  trifling  magnitude.     That  they  could 
repeat  the  laws  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  or  enacted 
from  time  to  time  by  their  contemporaries,  but   never 
dreamed  of  inquiring  whether  these  laws  were  right  or 
wrong,  still  less  of  examining  the  principle  on  which  they 
rested,  or  ought  to  rest,  and  then  of  attempting  to  improve 
them.      That  they  generally  aimed  to  get  on  with  the 
smallest  outlay  of  education,  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  thought  wherewith  they  could  keep  their  sorry  station 

*  BVom  Lectures  before  the   Amerioon  Institiite  for  Instmotioiu 
Aogiut^  1841. 
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of  legal  drudgeSy  jet  still  that  the  nation  looked  to  them, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  protection  of  its  legal  rights. 

Let  us  imagine  also,  that  in  our  fabidous  country  the 
physicians  were  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  witn  the 
lawyers.  That  thev  had  inherited  from  their  fathers  a  few 
traditional  rules  oi  medical  practice,  which  they  applied 
mechanically  to  all  sorts  of  cases,  but  never  thought  of 
looking  into  the  cause  or  process  of  disease,  of  discovering 
the  laws  of  health,  of  devising  new  remedies,  or  making 
the  old  more  efficacious.  That  they  took  little  care  to  get 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  own  profession,  and  no 
pains  at  aU  to  increase  their  stock  of  general  knowledge, 
acquire  mental  skill,  and  give  a  generous  and  healthfal 
development  to  all  the  faculties  with  which  God  endows  the 
race  of  men.  That  they  made  their  calling  a  drudgery, 
which  gave  them  daily  bread,  but  nothing  more.  That 
their  whole  life  was  mere  handicraft.  That  they  started  in 
their  profession  with  a  slender  outfit  of  education,  either 
special  or  general;  usually  grew  more  and  more  stupid 
after  they  were  five-and-twenty,  and  only  in  rare  instances 
made  a  continual  and  life-long  progress  in  what  becomes  a 
man,  thus  growing  old  in  being  taught,  and  attaining  in 
life  a  complete  manhood ;  but  still  that  the  public  depended 
on  this  class  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  health. 

To  go  still  further,  let  us  fancy  that  the  clergy  also 
wandered  in  the  same  way  of  ignorance,  and  that  class, 
which  in  some  countries  is  the  best  instructed,  had  here  the 
least  cultivation.  That,  taking  the  advice  which  the  devil, 
in  a  popular  legend,  gives  to  a  student  of  divinity,  they 
"  stuck  to  words,  and  words  only."  That  they  could 
repeat  a  few  prayers,  learned  by  rote  from  their  prede- 
cessors ;  took  their  religion  on  trust  from  their  fathers, 
never  asking  if  the  one  were  perfect,  or  the  other  true. 
That  they  both  trembled  and  cursed  when  the  least  innova- 
tion was  made  in  either.  That  they  could  go  through  the 
poor  mummery  of  the  African  ritual  with  sonorous  unction, 
by  their  bigotry  making  an  abomination  of  what  should 
be  a  delight,  but  never  attempting  to  understand  what 
the  service  meant.  That  they  could  give  official  advice 
to  the  people  on  days  of  reUgious  ceremony,  which 
advice  consisted  solely  of  commonplace  maxims  of  prudence, 
Virtue,  and  religion,  which  all  but  the  children  knew  as 
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well  as  they.  That  the  mass  of  the  clergy  never  dreamed 
of  reading  a  book  which  had  thought  in  it ;  never  made 
that  "  vehement  application  of  mind"  which  the  great 
Boman  called  "  study ; "  knew  little  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  or  the  state  of  other  lands ;  made  no  scientific 
study  of  theology,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  teach  and 
explain.  That  they  paid  no  attention  to  science  ;  knew  no 
more  of  the  stars  or  the  flowers,  the  laws  of  matter  or  the 
laws  of  mind,  than  the  kindred  clod  they  trod  down  as 
they  walked.  That  literature  was  a  department  they  never 
entered,  either  as  host  or  guest.  That  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  various  forms  their  religion  had  assumed,  and  knew 
Uttle  of  even  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  faith  they  pro- 
fessed; sometimes  taught  as  old  what  was  of  but  few 
years*  existence,  and  blasted  things  as  new  which  really  were 
of  ancient  days.  In  a  word,  let  us  fancy  that  they  were  the 
most  ignorant  part  of  the  population ;  spending  their  leisure 
(of  which  they  had  abundeuice)  in  sleep ;  in  lounging  about 
the  resorts  of  the  idle ;  in  retailing  or  inventing  both  small 
gossip  and  graver  scandal ;  in  chattering  of  the  last  funeral 
or  the  next  wedding ;  in  talking  African  politics,  whereof 
they  knew  nothing  but  words ;  in  smoking ;  in  chewing  the 
Betel-nut ;  in  sitting  at  home  more  dead  than  alive.  That 
when  asked  to  improve  and  grow  wiser,  they  replied,  "  We 
know  enough  already  to  perform  our  official  duties.  More 
learning,  accomplishment,  and  skill,  might  make  us  mad, 
and  lead  to  innovation  ;  and  besides,  we  have  no  leisure  to 
study,  and  could  only  become  wise  by  neglecting  a  well- 
known  duty."  Ignorant  as  they  were,  let  us  suppose  the 
refined  and  cidtivated  African  public  depended  on  them  for 
the  support  of  religion. 

Now  to  make  this  picture  of  society  more  complete,  let 
US  imagine  that  these  professions  had  fallen  into  disrepute, 
and  few  not  born  therein  ever  entered  them,  except  men 
unfit  for  any  other  employment,  who  found  a  natural 
inward  vocation  for  these  as  the  proper  business  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  stupid.  That  soon  as  a  noble  spirit, 
accidentally  bom  in  their  ranks,  resolved  to  improve  him- 
self, educate  his  family,  and  really  did  set  his  feet  forward 
in  this  work,  and  thought  for  himself,  and  took  time  to 
study  and  grow  wiser,  urging  others  to  do  the  same,  that 
he  was  met  with  this  retort :  "  Why  get  more  wisdom  P 

VOL.   VIII.  D 
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Can  you  not  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  without  'vrisdom  ? 
Can  you  not,  by  diligent  prudence,  leave  your  children,  who 
shall  come  after  you  in  the  same  craft,  to  eat  more  daintily, 
and  drink  in  greater  excess,  and  have  more  leisure,  and 
sleep  with  more  delicateness,  and  all  this  with  no  wisdom 
at  all?     Why,  then,  waste  so  much  time  and  labour  in 
this  monstrous  bugbear  of  an  'education?'     Do  you  not 
know  there  is  something  better,  both  for  yourself  and  your 
children,  than  a  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  perfectly  cultivated 
as  God  designed  them  to  be?    Thii]k  you  an  instructed 
soul  is  better  than  a  well-fed  body,  or  that  the  latter  is  not 
worth  the  most  without  the  former  ?    Besides,  do  you  not 
know  that  all  wisdom  needed  in  the  professions  comes  by 
nature,  like  hands  and  feet  P     Sir,  you  rebel  againi^  Pro- 
vidence, you  are  a  fool,  and  we  pity  you."     Suppose  they 
sought  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients,  and  denK>n- 
strated  by  proof  irrefragable  that  professional  men  had 
always  been  the  most  ignorant  in  the  land,  and  it  had  come 
to  be  a  proverb  that  "Dunces  and  fools  made  the  best 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen ;"  that,  reasoning  as 
some  always  do,  they  declared  "  what  has  been  must  be 
for  ever,"  and  so  accused  the  reformers  of  violating  the 
fundamental  article  of  God's  constitution,  which  was,  that 
an  error,  or  a  sin,  which  had  once  got  foot-hold  of  the  earth, 
should  never  be  dislodged,  or  even  molested. 

Imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while  these  three  classes 
were  sunk  in  the  most  desperate  ignorance,  the  farmers,  the 
butchers,  the  mechanics,  the  traders,  the  haberdashers  of 
all  sorts,  were  instructed  men,  who  thought  for  themselves. 
That  they  had  free  schools  for  all  ages,  and  that  in  abund- 
ance ;  academies  and  colleges,  where  learning  lit  her  gentle 
flame,  and  genius  shed  down  the  light  of  her  God-pven 
inspiration  to  guide  the  young  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
That,  besides  these  general  institutions,  all  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  they  had  specific  establishments  for  each 
.particular  art  or  science.  That  the  farmers  had  schools 
for  agriculture,  and  the  mechanics  for  the  science  of  their 
art,  and  the  merchants  for  commerce,  and  that  all  classes 
of  the  people,  from  the  cooper  to  the  king — except  the 
drones  of  those  three  professions — were  intelligent  and 
instructed  men ;  had  minds  well  accomplished,  good 
manners,  refined  amusements,  and  met  together  for  the 
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intercliange  of  thoughts  no  less  than  words,  and  yearly 
grew  up  to  be  a  nobler  population. 

Let  us  add  still  further,  to  put  the  last  touch  to  this  ideal 
picture,  that  when  one  was  bom  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  or  a  clergyman,  and  gifted  by  Heaven  with 
better  parts  than  the  mass  of  m6n,  or  when  by  any  ad- 
venture he  became  desirous  of  growth  in  qualities  that 
become  a  man,  he  left  the  calling  of  his  fathers,  became  a 
cooper,  a  fisherman,  or  a  blacksmith,  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  education  he  could  get  in  the  trade,  which  he  fancied 
he  could  not  get  in  the  profession,  and  that  he  did  this, 
even  when  he  loved  the  profession  he  left,  having  a 
natural  aptitude  therefor,  and  hated  the  particular  craft  to 
which  love  of  perfection  impelled  him,  and  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  there  were  men  in  all  these  trades 
who  had  little  natural  taste,  or  even  ability,  for  their 
employment,  who  longed  to  quit  it,  and  were  retained 
therein  when  its  ranks  were  over-crowded,  and  themselves 
as  good  as  useless,  solely  because  they  saw  no  chance  to  edu- 
cate their  better  nature  in  any  of  the  three  professions. 

What  should  we  say  to  this  state  of  things  ?  what  to 
the  fact,  that  here  were  three  classes  of  men,  who,  instead 
of  getting  the  most  they  could  of  wisdom,  were  content 
to  take  up  the  most  beggarly  pittance  wherewith  their 
drudgery  could  be  done  ?  Doubtless  we  should  say  it  was 
a  very  sad  state  of  affairs,  most  foolish  and  monstrous. 
It  was  wrong  that  these  classes  should  continue  in  ignorance, 
with  no  effort  made  for  their  liberation.  It  was  wrong 
the  ablest  heads  in  Africa — who  are  the  natural  sovereigns 
of  their  land — did  not  take  up  the  matter,  and  toil  day 
and  night  to  redress  an  evil  so  striking  and  fearful.  It  was 
doubly  wrong  that  strong  minds  left  a  calling  in  which 
they  were  bom,  to  which  they  were  adapted  by  nature  and 
choice,  to  seek  out  of  it  an  education  they  might  find  in  it, 
had  they  the  manliness  to  make  the  search.  It  was  false 
in  them  to  desert  the  calling  for  which  nature  made  them, 
seeking  to  rise  above  it,  not  seeking  to  raise  their  calling 
to  their  own  stature.  We  should  thank  Heaven  that  we 
had  a  Christian  rule  for  the  strong  helping  the  weak,  and 
should  say,  "  Such  evils  could  exist  only  in  a  heathen 
land,'*  and  pious  men  would  sail  in  the  next  ship  to  set 
matters  right. 

d2 
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But  we  have  only  to  change  the  names  a  little,  and, 
instead  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen,  to  read 
'^  the  greater  part  of  labouring  men  and  women,''  and  this 
fabulous  country  is  in  the  midst  of  Massachusetts,  not  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Of  us  is  the  fable  told,  and  on  this  body 
of  men  depends  the  ark  of  our  political  salvation.  In  New 
England  the  men  of  these  three  professions  are  generally 
the  best  educated  men  in  the  land.  They  go  diligently 
through  a  long  process  of  general  traroing,  well  adapt^ 
to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  memory,  judgment,  and 
imagination,  and  afford  a  variety  and  compass  of  useful 
knowledge.  They  spend  years,  likewise,  in  gaining  the 
information  and  skill  requisite  for  their  peculiar  craft.  We 
have  colleges  for  the  general  training,  and  other  seminaries 
for  the  special  education  of  these  men;  for  aU  see  the 
advantage  which  accrues  to  the  public  from  having  educated 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen,  in  its  ranks.  But 
meantime  the  education  of  all  the  others,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  grossly  neglected.  But  there  seems  little  reason,  if 
any  at  all,  wly  men  destined  for  these  three  professions 
should  be  better  educated  than  farmers  and  mechanics. 
An  educated  lawyer,  his  mind  stored  with  varioxis  informa- 
tion, memory,  fancy,  judgment,  and  all  his  faculties  quick 
and  active,  with  skill  to  turn  them  all  to  the  best  account 
in  his  special  calling,  is,  no  doubt,  a  safeguard,  an  ornament, 
and  a  blessing  to  any  country ;  and  he  is  this,  not  because 
he  is  a  lawyer,  but  a  free,  educated  man,  living  man-like, 
and  would  be  just  as  useful  were  he  a  blacksmith  or  a 
carpenter ;  for  it  is  not  the  place  a  man  stands  in  which 
makes  him  the  safeguard,  ornament,  and  blessing,  but  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  place. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  New  England  had  given  up  that  old 
notion,  that  a  man  is  to  be  educated  that  he  may  by  his 
education  serve  the  State,  and  fill  a  bar  or  a  pulpit,  be  a 
captain  or  a  constable ;  time  we  had  begun  to  act,  and  in 
good  earnest,  on  this  principle,  that  a  man  is  to  be  educated 
because  he  is  a  Man,  and  has  faculties  and  capabilities 
which  God  sent  him  into  this  world  to  develop  and  mature. 
The  education  of  classes  of  men  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing, 
as  a  single  loaf  is  something  in  a  famished  household.  But 
the  education  of  all  born  of  woman  is  a  plain  duty.  If 
reason  teaches  anything,  it  is  this.    If  Christianity  teaches 
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anytliing,  it  is  that  men  serve  God  with  their  mind,  heart, 
and  soul;  and  this,  of  course,  demands  an  education  of 
mind,  heart,  and  soul,  not  only  in  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
clergymen,  but  in  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam. 
Men  are  to  seek  this  for  themselves ;  the  public  is  to 
provide  it,  not  because  a  man  is  to  fill  this  or  that  station, 
and  so  needs  the  culture,  but  because  he  is  a  man,  and 
claims  the  right,  under  the  great  charter  whereby  God 
created  him  an  immortal  soul. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  we  have,  here  and  there,  an  instructed 
man,  all  his  faculties  awake  and  active,  a  man  master  of 
himself,  and  thus  attaining  his  birthright,  *^  dominion  over 
all  flesh.''  But  still  the  greater  part  of  men  and  women, 
even  here,  are  ignorant.  The  mark  they  aim  at  is  low.  It 
is  not  a  maxim  generally  admitted,  or  often  acted  upon, 
that  this  world  is  a  school ;  that  man  is  in  it,  not  merely 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  vote,  and  get  gain  or  honours  (as 
many  Americans  seem  to  fancy),  but  that  he  is  here,  and 
to  do  all  these  things  for  the  sake  of  growing  up  to  the 
measure  of  a  complete  man.  We  have  put  the  means  for 
the  end,  and  the  end  for  the  means. 

Every  one  sees  the  change  education  makes  in  animals. 
We  comd  not  plough  with  a  wild  buffalo,  nor  hunt  with  a 
dog  just  taken  savage  from  the  woods.  But  here  the 
advantage  is  not  on  the  animal's  side.  His  education  is 
against  his  nature.  It  lessens  his  animal  qualities,  so  that 
he  is  less  a  dog  or  a  buffalo  than  he  was  before.  With 
man  the  change  it  produces  is  greater  still,  for  here  it  is 
not  against  nature.  It  enhances  his  human  qualities,  and 
he  is  more  a  man  after  it  than  before.  All  the  difference 
between  the  English  scholar,  with  his  accomplishment  and 
skill,  and  the  English  boor,  who  is  almost  an  animal ;  all 
the  difference  between  the  wise  and  refined  Brahmin,  and 
the  debased  and  enslaved  Pariah ;  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  best  educated  men  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  ignorant,  savage,  cannibal  as  they 
are,  comes  of  this  circumstance:  one  has  had  a  better 
education  than  the  other.  At  birth,  they  were  equally  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  same  humanity  bums  in  all 
hearts  :  the  same  soul  ebbs  and  flows  in  all  that  are  born 
of  woman.      The  peculiarity   of  each   man — slight  and 
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almost  imperceptible  when  measured  by  his  whole  nature — 
and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  he  is  exposed^ 
make  all  this  difference  between  savage  and  civilized.  Some 
five-and-twenty  centuries  ago  our  ancestors,  in  the  wilds 
of  Europe,  were  quite  as  ignorant,  cruel,  and  savage,  as 
these  men  of  New  Zealand,  and  we  have  become  what  we 
are  only  through  the  influence  of  culture  and  education, 
which  ages  have  produced  and  matured.  But  each  child 
in  Boston  is  born  a  savage  as  much  as  at  Otaheite.  No 
doubt,  in  the  passage  our  fathers  went  through  from  the 
savage  to  the  civilized  state,  much  has  been  lost,  but  more 
is  won,  and  it  is  time  to  retrieve  what  is  lost,  and  grasp 
more  for  the  future.  No  doubt  there  are  some  in  this,  as 
in  all  civilized  countries,  who  are  still  barbarians,  and  by 
no  means  gainers  through  the  civilization  of  their  brethren  ; 
but  it  is  time  the  foremost  turned  roimd  to  look  after  their 
straggling  brothers.  If  education,  through  schools,  churches, 
books,  and  all  the  institutions  of  society,  were  neglected, 
all  over  the  earth,  for  a  single  generation,  the  whole  race 
would  fall  back  into  a  savage  state.  But  if  the  culture  of 
one  single  generation  could  be  enhanced,  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  mankind  would  also  be  enhanced  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  must  appear  plain  to  all  who  will  think,  that  after 
providing  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  body— 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  spiritual  operations — the 
great  work  of  the  men  and  women  now  on  the  earth  is  to 
educate  themselves  and  the  next  generation  of  men  and 
women  rising  up  to  take  their  place.  All  things  which  do 
not  tend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  one  of  these  two  ends — 
the  physical  or  the  spiritual  development  of  man— are 
worse  than  worthless.  We  are  sent  into  the  world  that 
we  might  accomplish  this  work  of  education.  The  world 
without  harmonizes  most  beautifully  with  the  craving 
spirit  within.  If  a  man  start  with  the  requisite  outfit, 
and  use  diligently  the  means  before  him,  all  the  callings  of 
life,  the  vicissitudes  that  chequer  our  days,  the  trials  we 
are  in,  the  crosses  we  carry,  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our 
foes  and  our  friends,  our  disappointment  and  success,  are 
all  guides  and  instructors  to  help  us  on,  be  our  condition 
what  it  may. 

Now,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  rigid  scrutiny,  that  all  men  are  to  be  educated  to 
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ihe  greatest  possible  extent;  tliat  education  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  end,  yaluable  for  itself,  and  not  simply  as  a 
means,  yaluable  because  conduciye  to  some  other  end ;  and, 
alsOy  that  the  whole  community  owes  each  indiyidual  in  it 
the  best  education  his  nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
public,  will  allow.     But,  in  opposition  to  this  rule,   de- 
mandixig  the  education  of  all,  it  may  be  said,  as  it  always 
has  been,  by  the  educated  themselyes,  that  there  must  be 
an  educated  class  it  is  true,  but  also,  from  the  imperfection 
of  man,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  yery  nature  of 
thi^g8,  there  must  be  an  ignorant  class  also  ;  that  the  hard 
work  necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  man  in 
society  renders  it  indispensable  that  seyen-eighths  of  men 
should  continue  in  almost  hopeless  ignorance.   This  doctrine 
has  been  taught  these  thousand  years ;  and  while  it  has  some- 
times been  accepted  by  the  wise  and  the  beneyolent,  whom 
the   difficulty  of  the  case  forced  to  despair,   it  has  too 
generally  become  the  creed  of  the  strong,  and  the  indolent, 
and  tibie  selfish.     But  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  belong  to 
that  same  class  of  sayings  with  the  remark  of  a  distin- 
guished "diyine''  of  the  Church,  that  if  there  were  no 
yice  to  hate,  there  would  be  no  yirtue  to  love ;  and  this 
other  of  a  similar   "  diyine*'  of  the  State,  that  without 
islayery  in  the  one  class  there  would  be  no  freedom  in  the 
other.     Ko  doubt,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  there 
will  always  be  a  great  difference  in  the  attainments  and 
powers  of  men,  for  this  difference  originates  in  the  differ- 
ence of  endowments  God  bestows :  no  education  can  prevent 
this.    But  is  there  any  argument  to  show,  that  the  labour- 
ing men  of  New  England  cannot  attain  as  good  an  education 
as  the  mass  of  lawyers  and  clergymen  now  possess  P 

One  great  argument  in  support  of  the  common  notion, 
that  the  majority  of  the  human  family  must  always  be 
ignorant,  is  drawn  from  history.  Men  appeal  to  this 
authority,  and  quote  precedents,  in  great  numbers,  to 
show  it  has  always  been  so,  and  so  must  always  be.  But 
it  does  not  follow  the  future  must  be  just  like  the  past,  for 
hitherto  no  two  ages  have  been  just  alike.  God  does  not 
repeat  himself,  so  to  say,  nor  make  two  ages  or  two  men 
just  alike.  The  history  of  past  times  does  indeed  6how> 
that  the  mass  of  men  have  always  been  ignorant,  and 
oppressed  likewise.    But  few  rsien  in  America  think  this 
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a  soimd  argument  to  justify  oppression.     Is  it  stronger 
for  ignorance?      Let   us    look    more   carefully  at    this 
same  history,  which  shows  that  there  always  has   been 
an  ignorant  class :  perhaps  it  has  other  things  to  say  like- 
wise.    It  shows  a  progress  in  man's  condition,  almost 
perpetual,  from  the  first  beginnings  of  history  down  to 
the  present  day.     To  look  at  the  progress  of  our  own 
ancestors:  two  thousand  years  gone  by  no  man  within 
the  bounds  of  Britain  could  read  or  write ;  three-fourths 
of  the  people  were  no  better  than  slaves ;  all  were  savage 
heathens.     If  a  cultivated  Greek  had  proposed  to  bring  in 
civilization  and  the  arts,  no  doubt  Adelgither,  or  some 
other  island  chief,  would  have  mocked  at  the  introduction 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  would  foretell 
the  sinking  of  the  firm  land  through  the  wrath  of  "  all- 
powerful  Hu,"  if  such  measures  were  attempted.     Within 
a  very  few  centuries  there  was  no  man  in  England  who 
could  read  and  write  except  the  clergy,  and  very  few  of 
that  class.     No  doubt  it  was  then  a  popular  maxim  with 
bishops  and  prebends,  that  men  of  each  other  class,  from 
the   cobbler  to  the  courtier,  were  so  engaged  in  their 
peculiar  craft,  they  could  not  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 
The  maxim,  no  doubt,  was  believed.    Nay  more,  even  now 
there  are,  in  that  same  England,  men  of  wealth,  education, 
rank,  and  influence,  who  teach  that  the  labouring  people 
ought  not  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and,  therefore, 
they  hang— perilous  position— as  heavy  weights  on   the 
wheels  of  reform.     Yet  agriculture  and  the  arts  came  into 
the  land ;   one  by  one,  as  time  passed  by,  men  came  up 
from  the  nobles,  the  gentry,  the  people,  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  to  good  purpose,  and  labouring  men 
are  now  beginning  to  thrive  on  what  has  been  branded  as 
poison.     Now,  then,  these  opinions,  that  labouring  men 
ought  not  to  be  taught  even  to  read  the  Bible ;  that  none 
but  the  clergy  need  literary  education;  that  agriculture 
would  sink  the  island — are  not  these  worth  quite  as  much 
as  that  oft-repeated  maxim,  that  a  sound,  generous,  manly 
education  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  of  hard  work  ?     Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  civilization  did  not  provoke  the 
vengeance  of  Hu,   the  all-powerful ;    that  men  can  be 
instructed  in  letters  and  science,  though  not  priests ;  that 
a  labouring  population,  one  most  wofuUy  oppressed  by 
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Vinjust  labour,  can  learn  to  read,  at  least  radical  news- 
papers, and  the  Bible,  stiU  more  radical  in  a  false  state  of 
thmgs.      Experience  daily  shows    us    men   who,   never 
relaxing  their  shoulders  from  the  burthen  of  manly  toil, 
yet  attain  an  education  of  mind  better  than  that  of  the 
most  cultivated  Englishman  seven  centuries  ago.    No  man 
needs  dogmatize  in  this  matter.      Few  will  venture  to 
prophesy ;   but,  reasoning  from  history,  and  the  gradual 
progress  it  reveals,  are  we  to  suppose  the  world  mil  stop 
with  usP      Is  it  too   much  to  hope,  that  in  our  free, 
wealthy.  Christian  land,  the  time  will  come  when  that 
excellence  of  education,  that  masterly  accomplishment  of 
mind,  which  we  think  now  is  attainable  only  by  four  or 
five  men  out  of  ten  thousand,  shall  become  so  common 
that  he  will  be  laughed  at,  or  pitied,  who  has  it  not? 
Certainly,  the  expectation  of  this  result  is.  not  so  visionary 
as  that  of  our  present  state  would  have  appeared  a  single 
century  ago.    To  win  this  result  we  must  pay  its  price. 
An   old  proverb   represents  the  Deity  saying  to  man, 
"  What  would  you  have  P     Pay  for  it,  and  take  it."     The 
rule  holds  good  in  education,  as  in  all  things  else.     A 
man  cannot  filch  it,  as  coin,  from  his  neighbours,  nor 
inherit  it  from  his  fathers ;  for  David  had  never  a  good 
son,  nor  Solomon  a  wise  one.     It  must  be  won,  each  man 
toiling  for  himself.     But  many  are  bom  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  poor ;    they  see  not  how  to  gain  this  pearl  for 
themselves ;  as  things  now  are,  they  find  no  institution  to 
aid  them,  and  thus  grow  up  and  die  bodies,  and  no  more. 
The  good  sense,  the  manly  energy,  of  the  natives  of  New 
England,  their  courage,  and  fortitude,  and  faith — ^the  brain 
in  the  head,  the  brain  in  the  hand — ^have  hitherto  made 
them  successful  in  all  they  undertake.     We  have  attained 
physical  comfort  to  such  a  degree  that  the  average  dura- 
tion of  human  Kfe  with  us  is  many  times  greater  than  in 
Italy,  the  most  civilized  of  states,  sixteen  centuries  ago ; 
physical  comfort  with  philanthropists,  they  never  dreamed 
of  in   their   gayest  visions.     We   have  attained,  also,   a 
measure  of  political  and  civil  freedom  to  which  the  fairest 
states  of  antiquity,  whether  in  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Judea, 
were  all  strangers;  civil  freedom  which  neither  the  Roman 
nor  Athenian  sage  deemed  possible  in  his  ideal  state.   Is  it, 
then,  too  much  to  hope — reasoning  from  the  past — that  when 
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the  exliauBtless  energies  of  tlie  American  mind  are  tumed 
to  this  subject,  we  shaJl  go  further  still,  and,  under  these 
more  favourable  circumstances,  rear  up  a  noble  population, 
where  all  shall  be  not  only  well  fed,  but  well  instructed 
also ;  where  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  if  they  wish,  may 
obtain  the  fairest  culture  of  all  their  powers,  and  men  be 
free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  ?  Certainly  he  must  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy  who  shall  tell  na  this  cannot  be.  As 
we  look  back,  there  is  much  in  the  retrospect  to  wound 
and  make  us  bleed.  But  what  then  P  what  is  not  behind 
is  before  us.  A  future,  to  be  worked  for  and  won,  is  better 
than  a  past,  to  be  only  remembered. 

K  we  look  at  the  analogies  of  nature,  all  is  full  of  encou- 
ragement.    Each  want  is  provided  for  at  the  table  God 
spreads  for  his  many  cMdren.  Every  sparrow  in  the  fields 
of  New  England  has  ''scope  and  verge  enough,''  and  a 
chance  to  be  all  its  organization  will  allow.  Can  it  be,  then, 
that  man — of  more  value  than  many  sparrows,  of  greater 
worth  than  the  whole  external  creation — ^must  of  necessity 
have  no  chance  to  be  all  his  nature  will  allow,  but  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  human  family  are  doomed  to  be 
"cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  kept  on  short  allowance  of 
evervthing  but  hard  work,  with  no  chance  to  obtain  man- 
hood, but  forced  to  be  always  dwarfs  and  pigmies,  manikins 
in  intellect,  not  men  ?    Let  us  beware  how  we  pay  God  in 
Caesar's  pence,  and  fasten  on  eternal  wisdom  what  is  the 
reproach  of  our  folly,  selfishness,  and  sin.  The  old  maxim, 
that  any  one,  class  or  individual,  must  be  subservient  to 
the  State,  sacrificed  to  the  sin  and  interest  of  the  mass — 
that  kindred  doctrine,  a  fit  corollary,  that  he  who  works 
with  the  hand  can  do  little  else — is  a  foul  libel  on  nature 
and  nature's  God.     It  came  from  a  state  of  things  false 
to  its  very  bottom.     Pity  we  had  not  left  it  there.     We 
are  all  gifted  with  vast  faculties,  which  we  are  sent  into 
this  world  to  mature ;  and  if  there  is  any  occupation  in 
life  which  nrecludes  a  man  from  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  his  faculties,  that  occupation  is  false  before 
reason    and   Christianity,   and  the  sooner    it  ends    the 
better. 

"We  all  know  there  are  certain  things  which  society  owes 
to  each  man  in  it.   Among  them  are  a  defence  &om  violence ; 
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justice  in  matters  between  man  and  man ;  a  supply  of  com- 
ibrts  for  the  body,  when  the  man  is  unable  to  acquire 
them  for  himself;  remuneration  for  what  society  takes 
avray.     Our  policy,  equally  wise  and  humane,  attempts  to 
provide  them  for  the  humblest  child  that  is  bom  amongst 
us,  and  in  almost  every  case  these  four  things  are  actually 
provided.     But  there  is   one  more  excellent  gift  which 
Bocdety  owes  to  each;    that  is,  a  chance  to  obtain   the 
best  education  the  man's  nature  will  allow  and  the  com- 
munity afford.     To  what  end  shall  we  protect  a  man's  body 
£rom  war  and  midnight  violence ;  to  what  end  give  him 
justice  in  the  court-house,  repay  him  for  what  society  takes 
to  itself ;  to  what  end  protect  him  from  cold  and  hunger, 
and  nakedness  and  want — ^if  he  is  left  in  ignorance,  with 
no  opportunity  to  improve  in  head,  or  heart,  or  soul  ?     If 
this  opportunity  be  not  given,  the  man  might,  as  it  were, 
bring  an  action  before  Heaven's  high  Chancery,  and  say, 
"  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me   not.     Ignorant — ye  would  not  instruct  me. 
Weak  and  unarmed — ^ye  put  me  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle,  where  my  utter  ruin  was  unavoidable.  I  had  strong 
passions,  which  ye  did  not  give  me  religion  to  charm  down. 
.1  waxed  wicked,  and  was  scarred  all  over  with  the  leprosy 
of  sin,  but    ye  took  no  pity   on  me.     I  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  the  bread  of  life,   not  knowing  my  need — 
ye  gave  me  a  stone,  the  walls  of  a  gaol ;  and  I  died,  igno- 
minious and  impitied,  the  victim  of  society,  not  its  foe." 

Here,  in  Massachusetts,  it  seems  generally  admitted,  the 
State  owes  each  man  the  opportunity  to  begin  an  education 
of  himself.  This  notion  has  erected  the  fair  and  beautiful 
fabric  of  our  free  schools ;  the  cradle  of  freedom,  the  hope 
of  the  poor,  the  nursery  of  that  spirit  which  upholds  all' 
that  is  good  in  Church  and  State.  But  as  yet  only  a 
beginning  is  made.  We  are  still  on  short  allowance  of 
wisdom  and  cultivation ;  not  a  gill  of  water  a  day  for  each 
man.  Our  system  of  popular  education,  even  where  it  is 
most  perfect,  is  not  yet  in  harmony  with  the  great  Ame- 
rican idea,  which  has  fought  our  battles  with  the  elements, 
built  up  our  institutions,  and  made  us  a  great  people.  It 
is  an  old  Transatlantic  system  of  education  which  is  too 
often  followed,  not  congenial  with  our  soil,  our  atmosphere, 
our  people.     From  feudal  times,  and  governments  which 
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knew  little  of  the  yalne  of  thehuinan  sool,  the  equality  of  all 
before  God,  the  equal  rights  of  strong  and  weak,  tlieir 
equal  claims  for  a  manly  education — from  them  we  haTe 
derived  the  notion,  that  only  a  few  need  a  liberal,  generous 
education,  and  that  these  few  mnst  be  the  children  of 
wealth,  or  the  well-bom  sons  of  genius,  who  haye  many 
hands  and  dauntless  courage,  and  faith  to  remoYC  moun- 
tains, who  live  on  difficulties,  and,  like  gravitation,  itself, 
burst  through  all  impediments.  There  will  always  be  men 
whom  nothing  can  keep  uneducated;  men  like  Franklin  and 
Bowditch,  who  can  bieak  down  every  obstacle ;  men  gifted 
with  such  tenacity  of  resolution,  such  vigour  of  thought, 
such  power  of  self-control ;  they  live  on  difficulties,  and 
seem  strongest  when  fed  most  abundantly  with  that  rugged 
fare ;  men  that  go  forth  strong  as  the  sun  and  as  lonely, 
nor  brook  to  take  assistance  from  the  world  of  men.  For 
such  no  provision  is  needed.  They  fight  their  own  battles, 
for  they  are  bom  fully  armed,  terrible  from  their  very 
beginning.  To  them  difficulty  is  nothing.  Poverty  but 
makes  them  watchful.  Shut  out  from  books  and  teachers, 
they  have  instructors  in  the  birds  and  beasts,  and  whole 
Vatican  libraries  in  the  trees  and  stones.  They  fear  no 
discouragement.  They  go  on  the  errand  God  sent  them, 
trusting  in  him  to  bless  the  gift  he  gave.  They  beat  the 
mountain  of  difficulty  into  dust,  and  get  the  gem  it  could 
not  hide  from  an  eye  piercing  as  Argus.  But  these  men 
are  rare,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  strong  souls  in  much- 
enduring  flesh.  Others,  of  greater  merit  perhaps,  but  less 
ruggedness  of  spirit,  less  vigour  of  body,  who  cannot  live 
with  no  sympathy  but  the  sUent  eloquence  of  nature,  and 
God's  rare  visitations  of  the  inner  man,  require  the  aid  of 
some  institutions  to  take  them  up  where  common  schools 
let  them  fall,  and  bear  them  on  till  they  can  walk  alone. 
Over  many  a  village  churchyard  in  the  midst  of  us  it 
may  still  be  writ,  with  no  expression  of  contingency — 

"  FerliapB^  this  negleoted  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

**  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  nnroU : 
Chill  penv/ry  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
Aivd  froze  the  gemcd  cwrrent  of  the  souV* 
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To  have  a  perfect  people,  said  pagan  Plato,  we  must 
Iiave  perfect  institutions  ;  which  means,  in  plain  English, 
to  enable  labouring  men  and  women  to  obtain  a  good 
education,  we  must  hay e  some  institution  to  go  f iirther  than 
our  common  schools. 

But  this  great  subject  of  public  education  as  yet  excites 
but  little  interest  among  us.     The  talk  made  about  it,  by  a 
few  wise  and  good  men,  proves  only  that  we  have  it  not. 
It  is  only  lost  goods  that  men  cry  in  the  streets.     We 
acknowledge  that  we  have  no  scholars  to  match  the  learned 
clerks  of   other  lands,   where  old  institutions   and  the 
abundant  leisure  of  the  wealthy  have  trained  men  to  ac- 
complishment and  skill  we  never  reach.     We  boast,  and 
with  reason,  of  the  superior  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
men  and  women  with  us.     Certain  it  is  that  learning  is 
more  marked  for  its  diffusion  in  the  mass  than  its  accu- 
midation  in  the  individual.     It  is  with  it  as  with  bread  in 
a  besieged  city.    Each  person  gets  a  mouthful,  but  no  one 
a  full  meal.     This,  no  doubt,  is  better  than  it  would  be  for 
many  to  perish  with  hunger,  while  a  few  had  enough  and 
to   spare.     Some  other  countries  are  worse  off  in  this 
particular  than  ourselves.     The  more  the  pity.     We  may 
rather  weep  for  them  than  rejoice  for  ourselves.     We  can 
only  boast  of  building  poorly  on  the  foimdation  our  fathers 
laid — ^laid  so  nobly  in  their  toil  and  want  and  war.     An 
absolute  monarch  in  Europe,  recently  deceased,  not  holding 
his  place  by  the  people's  choice,  but  kept  on  his  throne  by 
hired  bayonets,  and,  therefore,  feeling  no  judicial  accoim- 
tability  to  them,  indebted  to  a  large  amoimt,  has  yet  done 
more  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  his  people,  than  all 
the  politicians  of  the  twenty-six  States  have  done  with  the 
wealth  of  the  public  lands  and  the  surplus  revenue  before 
them,  and  the  banner  of  freedom  over  their  heads.     We 
have  orators  enough  to  declaim  at  the  comers  of  the  street 
about  the  War  of  Independence,  now  the  blows  are  all 
over ;  and  the  sins  of  George  III.,  now  he  is  dead  and 
forgotten ;   in  favour  of  a  "  National  Bank ''  or  a  "  Sub- 
treasury,"  as  the  popular  current  happens   to  set ;   but 
very  few  to  take  up  the  holy  and  neglected  cause  of  edu- 
cation, insisting  that  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  and  low 
and  high,  shall  receive  this  priceless  boon.     Alas  for  us ! 
These  few  are  received  with  cold  hands  and  empty  houses, 
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while  the  village  brawler,  ranting  of  politics,  collects  ihe 
huzzaing  crowd  from  nine  towns  round.  The  reason  is 
plain :  there  are  ins  for  those  out,  and  outs  for  those  in. 
A  "National  Bank"  and  a  "Sub-treasury"  have  dollars 
in  them,  at  least  the  people  are  told  that  it  is  so ;  men 
hope  to  get  dollars  out  of  them ;  while  the  most  "  pro- 
mising "  friend  of  education  offers  only  wisdom,  virtue, 
religion,  things  that  never  appear  in  the  price-current,  and 
will  not  weigh  down  an  ounce  in  the  town  scales.  We 
know  the  worth  of  dollars — ^which  is  something — yes,  it 
is  much.  Give  the  dollars  their  due.  But  alas,  the 
worth  of  educated  men  and  women  we  do  not  know ! 

The  fact  that  in  our  country  and  these  times  men  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  a  particular  calling,  which  they  like,  and 
for  which  they  are  fitted  by  nature  and  choice — that  of  a 
shoemaker,  a  blacksmith,  or  a  tanner — and  enter  one  of  the 
three  professions,  for  which  they  have  no  fondness,  nor  even 
capacity,  solely  for  the  sake  of  an  education,  shows  very 
plainly  into  what  a  false  position  we  have  been  brought. 
We   often  lay  the  blame   on  Providence,  and  it  seems 
generally  thought  to  be  a  law  of  the  Most  High,  that  a 
man,  with  the  faculties  of  an  angel,  should  be  bom  into 
the  world,  and  live  in  it  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  the 
blameless  pursuit  of  some  calling  indispensable  to  society, 
and  yet  die  out  of  it  without  possibility  of  developing  and 
maturing  these  faculties ;  thus  at  the  last  rather  ending  a 
long  death,  than  completing  a  life.     This  seems  no  enact- 
ment of  that  Lawgiver.     He  made  man  upright,  and  we 
have   sought   out  many  inventions,  some  of  them   very 
foolish.     As  things  now  are,  an  excellent  brazier,  a  tole- 
rable tinker  or  tailor,  is  often  spoiled,  to  make  an  indifferent 
lawyer,  a  sluggish  physician,   coadjutor  of  death,  or  a 
parson  whose   "drowsy  tinkling  lulls  the  distant  fold," 
solely  because  these  men,   innocent  of  sinister  designs, 
wanted  an  education  which,  as  things  were,  could  not 
readily  be  got  in  the  trade,  but  came  as  a  requisite  in  the 
profession.     Now,  in  all  coimtries  the  mass  of  men  must 
work;   in  our  land  they  must  work  and  rule  likewise. 
Some  method  must,  therefore,  be  found  to  educate  this 
mass,  or  it  is  plain  our  free  institutions  must  go  to  the 
ground,  for  ignorance  and  freedom  cannot  exist  together 
more  than  fire  and  water  in  the  same  vessel. 
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No  doubt  we  have  done  much.     But  how  much  more 
remains  to  be  done!       That  absolute  monarch,  before 
spoken  of,  has  done  more  than  all  the  free  Americans  in 
this  matter,  and  made  his  people  our  superiors  in  almost 
every  department  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  educa- 
tion.    The  American  mind  has  never  yet  been  applied  in 
earnest  to  this  great  work,  as  to  commerce,  and  clearing 
land,    building  factories  and  railroads.     We  do  not  yet 
realize  the  necessity  of  educating  all  men.     Accordiugly, 
men  destined  for  the  '^  learned''  professions,  as  they  are 
called,   hasten  through  the  preparatory  studies  thereof, 
and  come  half-educated  to  the  work.     The  labouring  man 
starts  with  a  very  small  capital  of  knowledge  or  mental 
skill,  and  then  thinks  he  has  no  time  for  anything  but 
work ;  never  reads  a  book  which  has  thought  in  it ;  never 
attempts  to  make  his  trade  teach  him :    *'  getting  and 
spending,  he  lays  waste  his  powers."  Children  are  hurried 
from  the  common  school  just  as  they  begin  to  learn,  and 
thus  half  its  benefits  are  lost.     The  old  rule,  that  "  what 
is  gained  in  time  is  lost  in  power,"  is  quite  as  true  in 
education  as  in  mechanics,  as  our  experience  is  teaching  us 
at  great  cost.    Since  the  advantages  of  the  common  school 
are  not  ftdly  enjoyed,  many,  whose  voices  might  be  heard, 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  higher  series  of  free  schools — 
at  least  one  in  a  county — ^which  should  do  for  all  what 
the  college  now  does  for  a  part.     Those  only  feel  the  want 
of  such  who  are  without  voice  in  the  commonwealth,  whose 
cry  only  Heaven  hears.     If  such  existed,  or,  even  without 
them,  if  the  common  schools  were  what  all  might  be,  and 
some  are,  and  their  advantages  properly  used,  then  the 
mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  might  start  with  a 
good  capital  of  knowledge,  good  habits  of  study,  and  his 
trade,  if  temperately  pursued,  would  teach  him  as  much 
as  the  professions  teach  men  embarked  therein.    Were  two 
men  of  the  same  ability,  and  the  same  intellectual  discipline, 
to  embark  in  life,  one  a  clergyman  and  the  other  a  farmer, 
each  devoting  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  to  his  vocation, 
spending  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  same  wise  way,  the 
superiority  in  twenty  years  could    scarcely  be   on  the 
clergyman's  side. 

But  besides  this  lack  of  mental  capital  with  which 
labouring  men  set  out  in  Ufe,  there  is  another  evil,  and 
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even  greater,  which  comes  of  the  mechanical  and  material 
tendency  of  our  countrymen  at  this  time.  They  ask  a  result 
which  they  can  see  and  handle  ;  and  since  wisdom  and  all 
manly  excellence  are  not  marketable  nor  visible  com- 
modities, they  say  they  have  no  time  for  mental  culture. 
A  young  mechanic,  coming  into  one  of  our  large  country 
towns,  and  devoting  all  the  spare  time  he  could  snatca 
from  labour  or  sleep  to  hard  study,  was  asked  by  an 
older  companion,  "What  do  you  want  to  be  ?"  supposing 
he  wished  to  be  a  constable,  or  a  captain,  or  a  member  of 
the  "  great  and  general  court,*'  it  may  be.  The  answer 
was,  "  I  wish  to  be  a  man."  "  A  man  ! "  exclaimed  the 
questioner,  thinking  his  friend  had  lost  his  wits.  "  A  man ! 
are  you  not  twenty-one  years  old,  and  six  feet  high?" 
Filled  with  this  same  foolish  notion,  men  are  willing  to 
work  so  many  hours  of  the  blessed  day  that  the  work 
enslaves  the  man.  He  becomes  hands,  and  hands  only  ;  a 
passive  drudge,  who  can  eat,  drink,  and  vote.  The 
popular  term  for  working  men,  "  hands,"  is  not  without 
meaning ;  a  mournful  meaning,  too,  if  a  man  but  thinks 
of  it.  He  reads  little  that  of  unprofitable  matter,  and 
thinks  still  less  than  he  reads.  He  is  content  to  do 
nothing  but  work.  So  old  age  of  body  comes  upon  him 
before  the  prime  years  of  life,  and  imbecility  of  spirit  long 
before  that  period.  That  human  flesh  and  blood  continue 
to  bear  such  a  state  of  things,  whence  change  is  easy, 
this  is  no  small  marvel.  The  fact  that  wise  men  and 
Christian  men  do  not  look  these  matters  in  the  face,  and 
seek  remedies  for  evils  so  widespread,  proves  some  sad 
things  of  the  state  of  wisdom  and  Christianity  with  us. 

Many  labouring  men  now  feel  compelled  to  toil  all  of  the 
week-days  with  such  severity  that  no  time  is  left  for  thought 
and  meditation,  the  processes  of  mental  growth,  and  their 
discipline  of  mind  is  not  perfect  enough  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  this  process  while  about  their  manual  work.  One 
man  in  the  village,  despising  a  manly  growth  of  his  whole 
nature,  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  work,  and  so  in  im- 
mediate results  surpasses  his  wiser  competitor,  who,  feeling 
that  he  is  not  a  body  alone,  but  a  soul  in  a  body,  would  have 
time  for  reading,  study,  and  the  general  exercise  and  culture 
of  his  best  gifts.  The  wiser  man,  ashamed  to  be  distanced  by 
his  less  gifted  neighbour ;  afraid,  too,  of  public  opinion,  which 
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stlU  counts  beef  and  brandy  better  than  a  wise  mind  and  a 
beautifal  soul ;  unwilling  to  wear  coarse  raiment,  and  fare 
like  a  hermit,  that  his  mind  be  bravely  furnished  within, 
and  sumptuously  fed — devotes  himself  also  exclusively  to 
his  toil,  and  the  evil  spreads.  The  few  men  with  us  who 
have  leisure  enough  and  to  spare  rarely  devote  it  to  the 
Christian  work  of  lightening  the  burthens  of  their  brethren. 
Rather,  by  withdrawing  their  necks  from  the  common  yoke, 
do  they  increase  the  wei&rht  for  such  as  are  left  faithful. 
Hence  the  evil  yearly  be^mes  worse-as  some  men  fear- 
and  the  working  man  finds  his  time  for  study  abridged 
more  and  more.  Even  the  use  of  machinery  has  hitherto 
done  little  good  in  this  respect  to  the  class  that  continues 
to  work.  GKve  a  child  a  new  knife,  he  will  only  cut 
himself.  The  sacramental  sin  of  the  educated  and  wealthy 
amongst  us,  is  the  notion,  that  work  with  the  hands  is 
disgraceM.  While  they  seek  to  avoid  the  "disgrace,** 
others  must  do  more  than  their  natural  share.  The  lazy 
man  wastes  his  leisure ;  the  industrious,  who  does  his  work, 
has  no  leisure  to  enjoy.  Affairs  will  never  take  their  true 
shape,  nor  the  labouring  class  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  culture. reason  demands  for  them,  until  sounder 
notions  of  labour,  and  a  more  equitable  division  thereof, 
prevail.  When  he  works  who  is  fit,  and  he  thinks  who  can, 
thought  and  labour  may  go  hand  in  hand.  The  peaceful 
and  gradual  change  already  apparent  will  doubtless  effect 
the  object  in  time,  and  for  such  an  issue  the  world  can 
afford  to  wait  some  few  years.  It  is  common,  as  it  is  easy 
and  wicked,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  this  matter  on  the 
rich  and  educated.  But  this  sin  belongs  to  the  whole 
community ;  though  it  must  be  most  heavily  charged  upon 
the  strongest  heads,  who  should  think  for  the  weak,  and 
help  them  to  think  for  themselves. 

But  even  now  much  may  be  done,  if  men  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  time.  The  blessed  Sabbath — ^in  spite  of  the 
superstitious  abuse  thereof,  the  most  valuable  relic  the 
stream  of  time  has  brought  us— rin  half  a  century  allows 
more  than  seven  solid  years  redeemed  from  toil.  There  are 
the  long  nights  of  winter,  the  frequent  periods  when 
inclement  weather  forbids  labour  in  the  fields.  All  of 
these,  taken  together,  afford  a  golden  opportunity  to  him 
who,  having  previous  instruction,  has  resolution  to  employ 
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it  well.    Books,  too,  those  **  ships  of  thought''  that  sail 
majestic  on  through  time  and  space,  bear  their  rich  treasure 
down  to  old  and  young,  landing  them  upon  every  shore. 
Their  magic  influence  reaches  all  who  will  open  their 
arms.    The  blessing  they  bring  may  quicken  the  labourer's 
mind,  and  place  him  where  he  did  not  stand  before.     The 
thought  of  others  stirs  his  thought.     His  lamp  is  lit  at 
some  great  thinker's  urn,  and  glitters  with  perennial  glow. 
Toil  demands  his  hands;  it  leaves  his  thought  fetterless  and 
free.     To  the  instructed  man  his  trade  is  a, study ;  the  tools 
of  his  craft  are  books ;  his  farm  a  gospel,  eloquent  in  its 
sublime  silence ;  his  cattle  and  com  his  teachers ;  the  stars 
his  guides  to  virtue  and  to  God;  and  every  mute  and  every 
Uving  thing,  by  shore  or  sea,  a  heaven-sent  prophet  to 
refine  his  mind  and  heart.     He  is  in  harmony  with  nature^ 
and  his  education  goes  on  with  the  earth  and  the  hours. 
Many  such  there  are  in  the  lanes  and  villages  of  New 
England.     They  are  the  hope  of  the  land.     But  these  are 
the  favoured  sons  of  genius,  who,  under  ill-starred  cir- 
cumstances, make  a  church  and  a  college  of  their  daily 
work.     To  all,  as  things  now  are,  this  is  not  possible.  But 
when  all  men  see  the  dignity  of  manual  work,  few  will  be 
so  foolish  as  to  refuse  the  privilege   of  labour,  though 
many  are  now  wicked  enough  to  shrink  from  it  as   a 
burthen.     Then  it  will  be  a  curse  to  none,  but  a  blessing 
to  all.      Then  there  will  be  time  enough  for  all  to  live  as 
men ;  the  meat  will  not  be  reckoned  more  than  the  life, 
nor  the   soul  wasted  to  pamper  the  flesh.     Then  some 
institution,  not  yet  devised,  may  give  the  mass  of  men  a 
better  outfit  of  education,  and  art  supply  what  nature  did 
not  give,  and  no  man,  because  he  toils  with  his  hands,  be 
forced  to  live  a  body  and  no  more. 

The  education  which  our  people  need,  apart  from  strength 
and  skill  in  their  peculiar  craft,  consists  in  culture  of  mind, 
of  the  moral  and  the  religious  nature.  What  God  has  joined 
can  never  safely  be  put  asunder.  Without  the  aid  of 
practised  moral  principle,  what  mental  education  can  guide 
the  man  ?  Without  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of 
religion,  what  soul,  however  well  endowed  with  intel- 
lectual and  moral  accomplishments,  can  stand  amid  the 
ceaseless  wash  of  contending  doubts,  passions,  interests, 
and  fears  P    All  partial  education  is  fiedse.    Such  as  would 
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cultiyate  the  mind  alone  soon  fail  of  the  end.  The  ship 
spreads  wide  her  canvas,  but  has  neither  ballast  nor  helm. 
It  has  been  said  the  education  of  the  labouring  class  is 
safe  neither  for  the  nation  nor  the  class  ;  and  if  only  the 
imderstanding  is  cultiyated,  there  is  a  shadow  of  truth 
somewhere  about  the  remark.  An  educated  knave  or  pirate 
is,  no  doubt,  more  dangerous  than  a  knave  or  pirate  not 
educated.  It  appears  in  some  countries  that  crime  increases 
with  education.  This  fact  has  caused  the  foes  of  the  human 
race  to  shout  long  and  loud,  and  the  noise  of  their  shouting 
comes  over  the  Atlantic  to  alarm  us.  The  result  could 
have  been  foreseen  when  the  education  was  intellectual 
chiefly.  But  even  then  great  crimes  against  the  human 
person  become  rare ;  and  who  shall  say  the  increased  crimes 
against  property  have  not  come  from  the  false  system  on 
which  property  is  held,  quite  as  much  as  from  the  false 
system  of  education  P  Still  the  grand  rule  holds  good, 
that  intellectual  education  alone  is  fearfully  insufficient. 
Let  the  whole  nature  of  man  be  developed.  Educate 
only  the  moral  nature,  men  are  negatively  virtuous,  as  a 
dead  man  will  neither  lie  nor  steal.  They  who  seek  only 
reKgious  education  soon  degenerate  into  bigots,  and 
become  the  slaves  of  superstition,  the  tools  of  designing 
and  crafty  men,  as  both  ancient  and  recent  history  assures 
us.  Man  only  is  manlike,  and  able  to  realize  the  idea  for 
which  he  was  made,  when  he  imfolds  all  of  his  powers, 
mind,  heart,  and  soul ;  thinks,  feels,  and  worships  as  reason, 
ccmscience,  and  religion  demand ;  thus  imiting  in  himself 
the  three  great  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  holy, 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  beauty,  the  altogether  beautiful 
of  mortal  life. 

It  is  to  be  believed  the  American  mind  will  one  day  be 
turned  to  its  greatest  object,  the  rearing  up  of  a  manly 
people,  worthy  to  tread  these  hills,  and  breathe  this  air, 
and  worship  in  the  temples  our  fathers  built,  and  lie 
down  in  their  much-honoured  graves.  Who  shall  say  the 
dream  of  men,  now  regarded  as  visionary,  shall  not  one 
day  become  a  reality  blessed  and  beautiful  ?  If  the  un- 
conquerable energies  of  our  people  were  turned  to  this 
work ;  if  the  talent  and  industry  so  profusely  squandered 
on  matters  of  no  pith  or  moment,  or  wasted  in  petty 
quarrels,  during  a  single  session  of  Congress ;  if  half  the 
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enthusiasm  and  zeal  spent  in  a  single  presidential  election, 
were  all  tamed  to  devise  better  means  of  educating  the 
people — we  cannot  help  thinking  matters  would  soon  wear 
a  very  different  aspect. 

One  of  two  conclusions  we  must  accept.  Either  God 
made  man  with  desires  that  cannot  be  gratified  on  earth, 
and  which  yet  are  his  best  and  most  Godlike  desires,  and 
then  man  stands  in  frightful  contradiction  with  all  the  rest 
of  nature  ;  or  else  it  is  possible  for  all  the  men  and  women  of 
every  class  to  receive  a  complete  education  of  the  faculties 
God  gave  them,  and  then  the  present  institutions  and 
opinions  of  society  on  this  matter  of  education  are  all 
wrong,  contrary  to  reason  and  the  law  of  God.  There  are 
some  good  men,  and  religious  men,  doubtless,  who  think 
that  in  this  respect  matters  can  never  be  much  mended, 
that  the  senses  must  always  overlay  the  soul,"  the  strong 
crush  the  weak,  and  the  mass  of  men,  who  do  all  the  work 
of  the  world,  must  ever  be  dirty  and  ignorant,  and  find 
little  but  toil  and  animal  comfort,  till  they  go  where  the 
servant  is  free  from  his  master,  and  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  These  men  represent 
the  despair  and  the  selfishness  of  society.  If  the  same 
thing  that  has  been  must  be ;  if  the  future  must  be  just 
like  the  past ;  if  falsehood  and  sin  are  eternal,  and  truth 
and  goodness  ephemeral  creatures  of  to-day — then  these 
men  are  right,  and  the  sooner  we  renounce  all  hope  of 
liberty,  ^ive  up  all  love  of  wisdom,  and  caU  Christianity  a 
lie — a  hideous  lie — why,  the  sooner  the  better.  Let  U8 
never  fear  to  look  things  in  the  face,  and  call  them  by 
their  true  names.  But  there  are  other  men,  who  say  the 
past  did  its  work,  and  we  will  do  ours.  We  will  not  bow  to 
its  idols,  though  they  fell  from  the  clouds ;  nor  accept  its 
limitations,  though  Lycurgus  made  poor  provision,  and 
Numa  none  at  all,  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  we  will 
not  stop  at  its  landmarks,  nor  construct  ourselves  in  its 
image,  for  we  also  are  men.  While  we  take  gratefully 
whatever  past  times  bring  us,  we  will  get  what  we  can 
grasp,  and  never  be  satisfied.  These  men  represent  the 
hope  and  the  benevolence  there  is  in  man.  If  they  are 
right,  the  truths  of  reason  are  not  a  whim ;  aspiration  after 
perfection  is  more  than  a  dream ;  Christianity  not  a  lie,  but 
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tlie  eternal  truth  the  AUseeing  has  writ  for  his  children's 
^^elfare ;  God  not  a  tyrant,  but  the  Father  of  all.  The 
sooner  these  men  are  on  their  feet,  and  about  their  work, 
to  reinstate  fallen  mankind,  the  better  for  themselves  and 
tlie  world.  They  may  take  counsel  of  their  hopes  always, 
of  their  fears  never. 

But  there  are  difBculties  in  the  way  of  education,  as  in 
all  ways  but  that  to  destruction.     Tnere  is  no  panacea  to 
educate  the  race  in  a  moment,  and  with  no  trouble.     It  is 
slow  work,  the  old  way  of  each  man  toiling  for  himself, 
'with  labour  and  self-denial,  and  many  prayers ;  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  the  strong  helping  the  weak,  thinking  for 
them,  and  aiding  them  to  think  for  themselves.     Borne 
children  can  scramble  up  the  mountain  alone,  but  others 
the  parents  must  carry  in  their  arms.     The  way  is  for  wise 
men  to  think  and  toil,  and  toil  and  think,  remembering 
that   "  Zeno  and   Chrysippus  did   greater   things,''   says 
Seneca,   ''in  their  studies,  than  if  they  had  led  armies, 
home  offices,  or  given  kws,  which  indeed  they  did,  not  to 
one  city  alone,   but  to  all  mankind.''     There  are  great 
difficulties  to  be  overcome^  as  M.  Pastoret,  a  French  judge, 
has  said,  respecting  improvements  in  the  law:  "  We  have 
also  to  encoimter  mediocrity,  which  knows  nothing  but  its 
old  routine ;  always  ready  to  load  with  reproaches  such  as 
have  the  courage  to  raise  their  thoughts  and  observations 
above  the  level  to  which  itself  is  condemned.     '  These  are 
innovators,'  it  exclaims.    '  This  is  an  innovation,'  say  the 
reproducers    of    old  ideas,    with    a  smile    of  contempt. 
Every  project  of  reform  is,  in  their  eyes,  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  insanity,  and  the  most  compassionate  it  is 
who  condescend  to  accuse  you  of  what  they  call  the  be- 
wilderment of  your  understanding.     *  They  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  fathers,'  says  one,  and  with  that  the 
matter  seems  decided."   Still  the  chief  obstacle  is  found  in 
the  low,  material  aims  of  our  countrymen,  which  make  them 
willing  to  toil  eight,  ten,  twelve,  sixteen,  even  eighteen 
hours  of  the  day,  for  the  body,  and  not  one  for  the  mind  ; 
in  the  popular  notion,  that  he  who  works  with  the  hand 
can  do  nothing  else.     No  doubt  it  is  hard  work  to  over- 
come these  difficulties,  slow  work  to  get  round  them.  But 
there  are  many  encouragements  for  the  work  :  our  freedom 
from  war ;  the  abundance  of  physical  comfort  in  our  land ; 
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the  refitlesfl  activity  of  the  American  inind«  which  requires 
only  right  direction ;  in  the  facility  with  which  books  are 
printed  and  circulated ;  in  the  free  schools,  which  have 
already  done  so  vast  and  beautiful  a  work;  in  the  free 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  which  have  hitherto  made  us 
victorious  everywhere ;  but,  above  aU,  in  that  reUgion 
which  was  first  revealed  to  a  carpenter,  earliest  accepted  by 
fishermen,  most  powerfully  set  forth  by  a  tent-maker — 
that  religion  which  was  the  Bethlehem-star  of  our  fathers, 
their  guide  and  their  trust,  which  has  nothing  to  fear,  but 
everjrthing  to  hope,  from  knowledge  wide-spread  among 
the  people,  and  which  only  attains  its  growtn  and  ripens 
its  mdt  when  all  are  instructed — ^mind,  heart  and  soul. 
With  such  encouragement  who  will  venture  to  despair? 
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III. 

THE  THEEE  CHIEF  SAFEGUARDS  OF  SOCIETY.— 
COI^SIDERED  IN  A  SERMON  AT  THE  MELODEON, 
ON  SUNDAY,  JULY  6,   1861, 


"  BigliteoiiBnesB  exalteth  a  natioii."— Pboyexbs  xiy.  84. 

This  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
national  birth-day.  It  seems  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to 
go  beyond  matters  merely  personal,  and  affecting  ns  only 
as  inmyiduals.  I  will  spes^  of  the  duties  of  man  in  a 
wider  sphere ;  of  political  affairs.  So  I  ask  your  attention 
to  "  A  Sermon  of  the  Safeguards  of  Society."  I  choose 
this  subject  because  some  men  profess  a  fear  that  American 
society  is  in  danger,  and  because  some  persons  are  busily 
teachmg  doctrines  which  seem  hostile  to  the  very  design 
of  society  itself.  I  shall  not  speak  of  poUtics  as  economy, 
but  as  morality,  and  look  at  the  affairs  of  State  from  a 
religious  point  of  view- 

We  are  often  told,  that  human  society  is  of  Divine 
appointment;  society  meaning  the  mass  of  men  living 
together  in  a  certain  fellowship.  If  this  means  that  man 
is  by  nature  a  social  being,  and  in  their  progressive 
development  men  must  unite  and  form  societies,  then,  it  is 
true,  society  is  of  Divine  appointment.  But  so  is  a  farm ; 
for  man  is  by  nature  and  position  an  agricultural  being, 
and  in  their  progressive  development  men  make  farms  and 
practise  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  as  necessary  as  society. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  Egyptian,  the 
Flemish,  or  the  American  mode  of  agriculture  is  of  Divine 
appointment,  and  men  bound  by  Gtod  to  practise  that,  or  to 
lunit  themselves  thereto ;  and  it  no  more  follows  that  the 
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Eoryptian,  tlie  Flemish,  or  the  American  mode  of  society  is 
of  Divine  appointment,  and  men  bound  by  God  to  limit  them- 
selves to  it.  It  would  be  thought  ridiculous  to  claim  Divinity 
for  Dutch  farming,  or  any  other  special  mode  of  farming ;  but 
it  is  just  as  ridiculous  to  claim  Divinity  for  Dutch  society, 
or  any  other  society.  The  farm  and  the  society  are  alike 
and  equally  the  work  of  men. 

Then  we  are  often  told,  that  human  government  is  of 
Divine  appointment,  and  men  morally  bound  to  submit  to 
it ;  government  being  used  as  a  collective  term  to  include 
the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  establishments  of  a 
people,  and  the   officers  who  administer  them.     If  this 
means,  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  man's  progressive  political 
development,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  political,  eccle- 
siastical, and  social  establishments,  such  as  a  monarchy  or 
an  aristocracy,  with  persons  to  administer  them,  then  it  is 
true,  and  government  is  of  Divine  appointment.     But  the 
fence  of  a  farm  is  just  as  necessary  to  agriculture,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  agricultural  development,  as  government 
to  society.     However,  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  a 
stone  wall  or  a  rail-fence  is  of  Divine  appointment ;  and  it 
no  more  follows  that  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  is  of 
Divine  appointment.     It  would  be  thought  ridiculous  for  a 
farmer  to  claim  Divinity  for  his  fence :  it  is  just  as  absurd 
for  a  politician  to  claim  it  for  his  government.     Both  are 
alike  and  equally  the  work  of  men. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  human  statutes  are  of  Divine 
appointment,  and  therefore  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
men.  If  this  means,  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  social  and 
political  development,  men  must  form  certain  rules  for 
social  and  political  conduct,  then  it  is  true,  and  human 
statutes  are  of  Divine  appointment.  But  rules  for  agri- 
cultural conduct  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  farm  and  the 
garden  as  political  rules  for  society  and  the  State,  and  so 
equally  Divine.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the 
agricultural  rules  for  the  farm  and  the  garden  laid  down 
by  Columella  the  Roman,  or  Cobbett  the  Briton,  are  of 
Divine  appointment;  and  it  no  more  follows  that  the 
political  rules  for  society  and  the  State  laid  down  by  the 
men  of  New  England  or  the  men  of  New  Holland — ^by 
men  "foreordained''  at  birth  to  be  lawgivers,  or  by  men 
''elected"   in  manhood  to  make   laws — are  of  Divine 
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appointment.  It  would  be  thought  ridiculous  for  a  British 
farmer  to  claim  Divinity  for  Tussores  "Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Q-ood  Husbandry ;"  but  it  is  just  as  absurd  for  a 
British  politician  to  claim  Divinity  for  the  British  Consti- 
tution, or  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  Bules  for  farming 
the  land  and  rules  for  farming  the  people  are  alike  and 
equally  the  work  of  men. 

Still  further,  it  is  said  that  human  officers  to  execute  the 
statutes,  administer  the  government,  and  sustain  society, 
are  also  of  Divine  appointment ;  and  hence  we  are  morally 
bound  to  employ,  honour,  and  obey  them.     If  this  means, 
that  at  a  certain  stage  of  man's  social,  political,  and  legal 
development,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  persons  whose 
official  business  it  shall  be  to  execute  those  statutes,  then  it 
is  true,  and  human  officers  are  of  Divine  appointment. 
But  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  certain  persons,  whose 
official  business  it  shall  be  to  execute  the  rules  for  farming 
the  land ;  and  so  the  agricultural  officers  are  just  as  much 
of  Divine  appointment  as  the  political.     But  it  does  not 
follow  that  ploughman  Keith  and  reaper  Gibson  are  such 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  we  are  morally  bound 
to  employ,  honour,  and  obey  them ;  and  it  no  more  follows 
that  Xing  Ferdinand  or  President  Fillmore  are  such  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  we  morally  boomd  to  employ,  honour, 
and  obey  them.     It  would  be  thought  ridiculous  for  Keith 
and  Gibson  to  claim  Divinity  for  their  function  of  plough- 
man or  reaper ;  but  it  is  equally  absurd  for  Fillmore  and 
Ferdinand  to  claim  Divinity  for  their  function  of  president 
or  king.     The  farm  office  and  the  State  office  are  alike  and 
equally  the  work  of  men. 

Yet  it  is  often  taught  that  society,  government,  statutes, 
and  officers,  are  peculiarly  and  especially  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  mentioned  just 
now ;  and  therefore  you  and  I  are  morally  bound  to  respect 
all  the  four.  We  are  told  this  by  men  who  would  be 
astonished  if  any  one  should  claim  Divine  appointment 
for  farm-fences,  rules  of  husbandry,  for  ploughmen  and 
reapers.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  persons  who  know  no 
better. 

In  conformity  with  that  fourfold  claim  of  Divinity  for 
things  of  human  appointment,  we  are  told  that  the  great 
safeguard  of  man's  social  welfare  is  this :  entire  subordi- 
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nation  of  the  indiTidual  to  the  oommnnity,  Babordinieitioxi 
in  mind  and  conscience,  heart  and  sonl ;  entire  snbmissioii 
to  the  goyemment ;  entire  obedience  to  the  statute ;  entire 
respect  for  the  officer ;  in  short,  the  surrender  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  State,  of  his  mind  to  the  public  opinion,  of 
his  conscience  to  the  public  statute,  of  his  religion  to  some 
bench  of  attorneys,  and  his  will  to  the  magistrate.  This 
fourfold  subordination  of  the  individual  is  demanded,  no 
matter  what  the  commimity,  the  government,  the  statutes, 
or  the  officers  may  be.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly 
into  this  matter,  and  see  what  is  the  purpose,  the  end,  and 
aim  of  individual  human  life,  and  of  social  human  life ; 
then  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  determine  what  are  the 
safeguards  thereof. 

What  is  man  here  on  earth  to  accomplish  P  He  is  to 
unfold  and  perfect  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  body  and 
spirit ;  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  his  corporeal  and 
spiritual  powers,  his  intellectual,  moral,  affectional,  and 
religious  powers;  to  develop  the  individual  into  a  com- 
plete man.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  purpose,  the  end,  the 
scope,  and  final  cause  of  individual  life  on  earth.  Acoord- 
ingiy,  that  is  the  best  form  of  individual  life  which  does 
this  most  completely ;  that  worst  which  does  it  least.  He 
is  the  most  fortunate  man  who  gets  the  greatest  develop* 
ment  of  his  body  and  his  spirit  in  all  their  several  and 
appropriate  functions :  aU  else  is  means  thereto^  and  this 
the  end  thereof,  l^ase,  wealth,  honour,  fame,  power,  and 
all  the  outward  things  men  wish  for,  and  all  such  things 
as  are  valuable,  are  means  to  this  end,  no  more.  Wise 
men  do  not  account  him  lucky  who  comes  into  the  world 
bom  to  riches,  distinction,  thrones  of  power ;  but  him  who 
goes  out  of  it  wise,  just,  good,  and  holy. 

Accordingly,  all  else  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose ;  this  to  nothing.  But  what  faculties 
of  the  individual  are  to  rule  and  take  precedence  P  The 
highest  over  the  lowest;  the  lasting  over  the  transient; 
the  eternal  over  the  perishing.  I  will  wound  my  hand  to 
save  my  head,  subordinating  the  less  to  the  greater.  Kot 
barely  to  live,  but  to  live  nobly,  is  my  purpose.  I  wiU 
wound  or  sacrifice  my  body  to  save  the  mtegrity  of  my 
spirit^  to  defend  the  rights  of  my  mind,  of  my  conscience, 
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of  my  affections,  of  my  religions  faculty — my  soul.  Con- 
sciencei  when  awakened,  commands  this.  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  mar- 
tyrs of  all  the  churches  under  heaven,  are  historical  wit- 
nesses to  this  instinct  of  human  nature.  Millions  of  soldiers 
have  been  found  ready  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  their  body 
to  the  integrity  of  their  spirit:  they  would  die,  but 
not  run. 

Man  is  social  by  nature :  gregarious  by  instinct,  he  is 
social  with  self-conscious  wiU.  To  develop  the  individual 
into  the  perfect  man,  men  must  mix  and  mingle.  Society 
is  the  condition  of  individual  development.  Moses  or 
Newton,  living  all  alone,  would  not  have  attained  the 
human  dignity  of  a  clown  or  a  savage ;  they  would  never 
have  mastered  articulate  speech :  the  gregarious  elephant, 
Ihe  lonely  eagle,  would  surpass  these  men,  bom  to  the 
mightiest  genius.  Society,  companionship  of  men,  is  both 
a  necessity  and  a  comfort,  a  good  in  itself,  a  means  to 
other  good. 

As  the  ^reat  purpose  of  human  life  is  to  develop  the 
individual  into  the  complete  and  perfect  man  in  bodv  and 
spirit,  so  the  purpose  of  society  is  to  help  fiimish  the 
means  thereto ;  to  defend  each,  and  furnish  him  an  oppor- 
tunity and  all  possible  help  to  become  a  complete  and 
perfect  man.  Individuals  are  the  monads,  the  primitive 
atoms,  of  which  society  is  composed :  its  power,  its  per- 
fection, depend  primarily  on  the  power  and  perfection  of 
the  individuals,  as  much  so  as  the  weight  of  a  pendulum 
or  of  Mount  Sheehallin  depends  on  the  primitive  atoms 
thereof.  Destroy  the  individuality  of  those  atoms,  human 
or  material,  all  is  gone.  To  mar  the  atom  is  to  mar  the 
mass.  To  preserve  itself,  therefore,  society  is  to  preserve 
the  individuality  of  the  individual. 

Such  is  its  general  purpose :  this  involves  several  par- 
ticulars. One  is  purely  negative  in  its  form,  to  prevent 
men  from  hurting  one  another.  In  early  ages  that  was 
the  chief  business  of  society  which  men  had  become  con- 
scious of.  Society  was  recognised  as  an  instrument  to 
help  accomplish  two  things :  first,  to  defend  itself  against 
other  societies  or  collections  of  men,  and  so  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  mass.  This  was  done  by  means  of  armies, 
forts,  fleets,  and  all  the  artillery  of  war.    The  next  thing 
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wafl,  within  itself^  to  defend  the  many  feeble  from  tlie  few 
that  are  strong,  or  the  few  strong  from  the  many  ^vireak ; 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  indiyiduals,  the   atoms 
which  compose  the  mass.     This  was  done  by  statutes   of 
prohibition,  declaring,  "  Thou  shalt  not."     This  defence 
from  foreign  or  domestic  harm  involves  two  things :   first, 
the  protection  of  the  person,  the  substance  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  individual ;  and,  next,  the  protection  of  the 
property,  the  accident  of  the  social  or  individual  person. 
All  this  may  be  comprised  in  one  term  as  the  negative 
function  of  society,  appearing  in  two  modes,  as  it  protects 
from  foreign  or  domestic  hurt.    This  function  is  performed 
consciously:   one  community  says  to  other  communities, 
"  You  shall  not  hurt  me,"  and  to  its  own  members,  "  ITou 
must  not  hurt  one  another,"  and  knows  what  it  is  about 
in  so  doing.     Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  scarcely- 
got  beyond  this ;  their  government  seems  to  acknowledge 
no  fimction  but  this  negative  one. 

Then  comes  the  positive  function  of  society ;  that  is,  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  the  mass,  as  such,  to  develop 
itself;    and  the  individual,  as  such,  to  develop  himself^ 
individually  and  socially,  and  exercise  all  his  facidties  in 
his   own  way,  subject  only  to  this  ride,  that  he  hurts 
nobody  else.     See  how  this  is  done  abroad  between  society 
and  society.      This  community  agrees  with  others,  that 
they,  mutually,  shall  not  only  not  injure  each  other,  but 
positively  help  one  another.      "Protect  my  citizens  by 
your  statutes  whilst  in  your  land,  and  I  will  do  the  same 
with  yours,"  says  Belgium  to  France.      That  is  agreed 
upon.    "  Let  my  ships  into  your  harbours,"  says  England, 
"  come  whence  they  may,  and  with  what  they  may  bring, 
and   I   will  do    the    same    by  yours."      Ainerica  says, 
"  Agreed,"  and  it  is  so  to  the  good  of  both.     Thus  each 
Christian  nation  secures  for  itself  opportunities  for  deve- 
lopment in  all  other  Christian  countries,  and  so  helps  the 
person  and  also  his  property.     This  is  done  by  treaties; 
and  each  nation  has  its  ministers  and  consuls  to  lie  abroad, 
and  help  accomplish  this  work.     This  is  the  foreign  part 
of  the  positive  function  of  society,  and  is  destined  to  a 
great  expansion  in  times  to  come. 

See  how  it  is  done  at  home,  and  the  whole  furnishes 
positive  hplps  to  the  special  parts.      Society  establishes 
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alinslxoiises,  hospitals,  sdioolsy  colleges,  churches,  and  post- 
offices  ;  coins  money  as  a  standard  measure  of  all  yalues ; 
builds  roads  of  earth,  of  water,  or  of  iron ;  carries  letters ; 
surveys  the  land;   prints  books  telling  of  its  minerals, 
plants,  and  living  tilings  that  swim,  or  creep,  or  fly,  or 
walk ;  puts  lighthouses  along  the  coast,  and  breakwaters 
to  prot^t  a  port.     Thus  society  furnishes  its  members  a 
positiye  help  for  the  mind,  body,  and  estate;  helps  the 
individual  become  a  complete  and  perfect  man,  by  afford- 
ing liim  facilities  for  the  development  of  his  substance  and 
the  possession  of  his  accidents.     This  is  the  domestic  part 
of  the  positive  function  of  society.     Some  men,  as  the 
Socialists  in  France,  wish  to  extend  it  much  further,  mak- 
ing the  government  patriarchal  to  bless — ^not,  as  of  old, 
despotic  to  curse.     This  also  is  done  with  a  distinct  self- 
consciousness  of  the  immediate  end  and  the  means  thereto. 
But  the  ^eater  part  of  this  positive  work  is  done  with 
no  such  distinct  consciousness  thereof;  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  men  living  together ;  is  done,  not  by  government, 
but  by  society.     The  presence  of  numbers  increases  the 
intellectual  temperature,  so  to  say,  and  quickens  the  social 
pulse.      Machines  are  invented,   science  extended,   new 
truths  in  morals  and  religion  are  found  out,  literature  and 
art  create  new  loveliness,  and  men  become  greater  and 
more  noble,  while  society  takes  no  heed;  and  so  all  are 
helped.     The  government  often  only  checks  this  work. 

Sy  most  subtle  contrivances,  though  not  of  you  and  me, 
a  provision  is  made  for  the  great.  Without  willing  it,  we 
prepare  a  cradle  for  every  giant,  ready  to  receive  him.a. 
soon  as  he  IS  bom.  A  young  woman  has  a  rare  genius 
for  music :  no  legal  and  constitutional  provision  has  been 
made  for  her,  society  having  no  instinctive  and  prophetic 
consciousness  of  such  an  advent ;  but  men  with  music  in 
their  souls,  and  spell-bound  by  their  ears,  are  drawn  to- 
gether, and  encourage  her  sweet  soul  into  all  the  wildest, 
sweetest,  and  most  bewildering  witchery  of  song.  If  some 
lad  of  marvellous  genius  is  bom  in  the  woods,  men  seek 
Hm  out,  and  train  him  up  with  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  ten  thousand  years,  that  this  newest  diamond  from  the 
mine  of  God  may  be  appropriately  set.  So  it  is  with  a 
thousand  other  things;  and  thus  society  calls  out  the 
dainties  of  the  cook,  the  machine  of  the  inventor,  the 
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orator's  persuasive  power,  the  profound  thought  of  tlie 
thinker,  the  poet's  vision  and  his  faculty  divine,  the  piety 
of  the  highest  saint  God  sends.  Thus,  spite  of  all  the 
Herods  in  Jerusalem,  a  crown  is  got  ready  for  him  that  is 
bom  King  of  the  world ;  wise  men  are  always  waiting  for 
the  star  which  goes  before  the  new-bom  Son  of  God ;  and, 
though  that  star  stand  stiU  over  a  stable,  they  are  ready- 
on  the  qwt  with  their  myrrh,  their  frankincense,  and  their 
gold.  Society  has  its  shepherds  watching  their  flock,  and 
its  angels  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all 
mankmd. 

While  society,  in  its  positive  function,  thus  helps  the 
strong,  it  provides  also  for  the  weak,  and  gives  them  the 
benefit  of  the  strong  man's  protection;  thus  the  indi* 
viduality  of  the  ablest  and  the  most  feeble  is  defended  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  done  in  part  by  private  charity, 
in  part  also  by  the  organized  public  charity.  The  sick, 
the  poor,  the  crazy,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  are 
sacredly  cared  for.  Even  the  fool  is  not  left  in  his  folly, 
but  the  wisdom  of  society  watches  over  his  impotent  and 
wretched  brain.  Thus  the  two  extremes  of  the  human 
race  are  provided  for :  the  man  of  vast  genius  and  a  tough 
body  gets  his  culture  and  his  place,  and,  from  his  station 
in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  the  closet,  sends  out  his 
thunder,  his  lightning,  or  his  sunshine,  over  all  the  land, 
to  save  the  people  and  to  bless ;  while  the  lame  man,  the 
lunatic  woman,  the  bHnd  boy,  the  poor  and  sickly  little 
girl  bom  with  the  scrofulous  worm  feeding  on  her  cheek, 
all  have  the  benefit  of  the  manifold  power  of  society.  The 
talent  of  a  Webster,  the  genius  of  an  Emerson,  the  frailty 
of  an  unacknowledged  child  left  on  the  door-stone  at  night, 
to  die  next  month  in  the  almshouse,  all  have  their  place  in 
the  large  cradle  of  society,  whose  coverlet  wraps  them  all 
— ^the  senator,  the  poet,  and  the  fool.  Attend  a  meeting 
of  the  alumni  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  heads  of  the  rail- 
roads or  factories  of  New  England,  a  convention  of  mer- 
chants, naturalists,  metaphysicians,  of  the  senate  of  the 
nation ;  you  see  how  society  gives  place  and  protection  to 
the  best  heads  in  the  State.  Then  go  to  some  house  of 
industry,  and  see  the  defence  afforded  for  the  worst ;  you 
see  what  a  wonderful  contrivance  society  itself  is.  I 
say  a  contrivance,  yet  it  is  not  the  contrivance  chiefly  of 
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Solon  or  Charlemagne,  but  of  Almighty  God;  a  con- 
trivanee  for  three  things — to  prevent  men  from  hurting 
one  another  in  person  or  propeAy ;  to  give  the  strong  and 
the  weak  the  advantage  of  living  together ;  and  thus  to 
enable  each  to  have  a  fair  chance  for  the  development  of 
his  person  and  the  acquisition  of  property.  The  me- 
chanism of  society,  with  its  statical  and  dynamical  laws,  is 
the  most  marvellous  phenomenon  in  the  universe.  There- 
by we  are  continually  building  wiser  than  we  know,  or 
rather  the  providence  of  the  Father  builds  by  us,  as  by 
the  coral  insect  of  Pacific  Seas,  foundations  for  continents 
which  we  dream  not  of. 

These  three  things  are  the  general  end  of  society,  and 
indispensable  to  the  purpose  of  life.  To  attain  them  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  individual  variety  of  action, 
a  certain  amount  of  social  unity  of  action  ;  *  and  the  two  must 
be  to  a  certain  degree  balanced  into  equilibrium.  The 
larger  the  amount  of  individual  variety  and  social  unity  of 
action,  the  more  complete  the  equilibrium  of  the  two,  the 
more  completely  is  the  purpose  of  individual  and  social 
life  accomplished  and  attained :  the  atom  is  not  sacrificed 
to  the  mass,  nor  the  mass  to  the  atom ;  the  individual 
gains  from  being  a  citizen,  the  citizen  from  his  indivi- 
duaUty ;  all  are  the  better  for  each,  and  each  for  all. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  men  devise  certain  esta- 
blishments— ^institutions,  constitutions,  statutes — ^human 
machinery  for  attaining  the  Divine  end  in  the  individual 
and  the  social  form.  But  here  is  the  condition  of  existence 
which  all  these  establishments  must  conform  to.  Every- 
thing in  nature  has  a  certain  constant  mode  of  action ; 
this  we  call  a  law  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
universal,  unchangeable,  and  perfect  as  God,  whose  mind 
they  in  part  express.  To  succeed  in  anything,  we  must 
find  out  and  keep  the  natural  laws  relating  thereto.  There 
are  such  laws  for  the  individual  —  constant  modes  of 
action  which  belong  to  human  nature,  writ  therein  by  God. 
My  mind  and  conscience  are  the  faculties  by  which  I  learn 
these  laws.  Conscience  perceives  by  instinct :  mind  sees 
afterwards  by  experiment.  There  are  also  such  laws  for 
society,  constant  modes  of  action,  which  belong  to  human 
nature  in  its  social  form.    They  are  also  written  in  the 
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nature  of  man.  The  mind  and  conscience  of  the  indiyi- 
duals  who  make  np  the  society  are  the  faculties  by  which 
these  laws  likewise  are  found  out.  These  laws,  constant 
modes  of  individual  or  social  action,  are  the  sole  and 
exclusive  basis  of  human  establishments  which  help  attain 
the  end  of  individual  and  social  life.  What  conforms  to 
these  natural  rights  is  called  right ;  what  conforms  not, 
is  wrong.  A  mill-dam  or  a  monument  must  conform  to 
the  statical  laws  of  matter,  or  not  serve  the  purpose  it  was 
meant  for  :  a  mill  or  a  steam-engine  must  conform  to  the 
dynamical  laws  of  matter,  or  it  is  also  useless.  So  all  the 
social  establishments  of  mankind,  designed  to  further  the 
positive  or  negative  functions  of  society,  must  conform  to 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  or  they  will  fail  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  individual  and  social  life. 

As  I  come  to  individual  self-consciousness,  I  give  ut- 
terance to  these  natural  laws,  or  my  notion  of  them,  in 
certain  rules  of  conduct  which  I  make  for  myself.  I  say, 
"  This  will  I  do,  for  it  is  right ;  that  will  I  not  do,  for  it  is 
wrong."  These  are  my  personal  resolutions,  personal 
statutes.  I  make  them  in  my  high  act  of  prayer,  and  in 
my  common  life  seek  to  conform  thereto.  When  I  rise 
higher,  in  another  act  of  prayer  which  has  a  greater 
experience  for  its  basis,  and  so  represents  more  life,  I  shaU 
revise  the  old  rules  of  conduct,  and  make  new  ones  that  are 
better.  The  rules  of  conduct  derive  all  their  objective  and 
real  value  from  their  conformity  with  the  law  of  God  writ 
in  my  nature;  all  their  subjective  and  apparent  value, 
from  their  conformity  to  my  notions  of  the  law  of  God. 
The  only  thing  which  makes  it  right,  and  an  individual 
moral  duty,  for  me  to  keep  my  resolutions,  is,  that  they 
themselves  are  right,  or  I  believe  them  so.  Now,  as  I  see 
they  are  wrong,  or  think  I  see  it,  I  shall  revise  or  change 
them  for  better.  Accordingly,  I  revise  them  many 
times  in  my  life :  now  by  a  gradual  change,  the  process 
of  peaceful  development ;  now  by  a  sudden  change,  under 
conviction  of  sin,  in  penitence  for  the  past,  and  great 
concern  of  mind  for  the  future,  by  the  process  of  personal 
revolution.  But  these  rules  of  conduct  are  always  pro- 
visional— ^my  ladder  for  climbing  up  to  the  purposes  of 
individual  lue.  I  will  throw  them  away  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  better.     They  are  amenable  subjectively  to  my  notion 
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of  right,  and  objectively  to  right  itself — to  conscience  and 
to  God. 

As  the  individuals,  all,  the  majority,  or  some  controlling 
men,  come  to  social  self-consciousness,  they  express  these 
natural  laws,  or  their  notion  thereof,  in  certain  rules  of 
social  conduct.     They  say,  "  This  shall  all  men  do,  for  it 
is  right;  that  shall  no  man  do,  for  it- is  wrong."     The 
nation  makes  its  social  resolutions,  social  statutes,  in  its  act 
of  prayer ;  for  legislation  is  to  the  State  what  prayer  is  to 
the  man— often  an  act  of  penitence,  of  sorrow,  of  fear, 
and  yet  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.      When  it  rises  higher 
it  revises  and  makes  better  rules  of  conduct :   they  derive 
all  their  objective  and  real  value  from  their  conformity 
with  the  law  of  God ;  all  their  subjective  and  apparent 
value  from  their  conformity  with   the  nation's    notion 
thereof.     The  only  thing   which  makes  it  right,  and  a 
social  moral  duty  for  society,  or  any  of  its  members,  to 
keep  these  social  statutes,  is  that  they  are  right,  or  thought 
so.    In  the  progress  of  society,  its  rules  of  conduct  get 
revised  a  good  many  times :  now  it  is  done  by  gradual, 
peaceful  development — now  by  sudden  and  stormy  revolu- 
tions, when  society  is  penitent  for  the  sin  of  the  past,  and 
in  great  anxiety  and  concern  of  mind  through  fear  of  the 
future.     These  social  statutes  are  only  provisional,  to  help 
men  climb  up  to  the  purpose  of  social  life.      They  are  aU 
amenable  subjectively  to  the  notion  of  right ;   objectively 
to  right  itself — ^to  the  conscience  of  the  individuals  and  to 
God. 

Then  society  appoints  officers  whose  special  conventional 
function  is  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  social  rules  of 
conduct.  They  are  legally  amenable  to  the  rules  of  con- 
duct they  are  to  carry  out,  socially  amenable  to  the 
commimity  that  appoints  them,  individually  amenable  to 
their  own  conscience  and  to  God* 

To  sum  up  all  this  in  one  formula  :  officers  are  conven- 
tionally amenable  to  society ;  society,  with  its  officers  and 
its  rules  of  conduct,  amenable  to  the  purpose  of  society ; 
the  design  of  individual  life,  to  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it ;  individuals,  with  their  rules  of  conduct,  amenable 
each  to  his  own  conscience ;  and  all  to  the  law  of  the 
imiverse,  to  the  Eternal  Right,,  which  represents  the  con-^ 
science  of  God.     So  far  as  society  is  right,  government 
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right,  statutes  right,  officers  right,  all  may  justly  demand 
obedience  from  each :  for  though  society,  goyemment, 
statutes,  and'  officers,  are  mere  human  affitirs,  as  much  so 
as  farms,  fences,  top-dressing,  and  reapers,  and  are  as 
provisional  as  they ;  yet  right  is  Divine,  is  of  Gtod,  not 
merely  provision^  and  for  to-day,  but  absolute  and  for 
eternity.  So,  then,  the  moral  duty  to  respect  the  govern- 
ment, to  keep  the  statutes,  to  obey  the  officers,  is  all 
resolvable  into  the  moral  duty  of  respecting  the  integrity 
of  my  own  nature,  of  keeping  the  eternal  law  of  nature, 
of  obeying  God.  If  government,  statutes,  officers,  com- 
mand me  to  do  right,  I  must  do  it,  not  because  commanded, 
but  because  it  is  right ;  if  they  command  me  to  do  wron^, 
I  must  refuse,  not  because  commanded,  but  because  it  is 
wrong.  There  is  a  constitution  of  the  universe  :  to  keep 
that  is  to  preserve  the  union  between  man  and  man,  between 
man  and  God.  To  do  right  is  to  keep  this  constitution : 
that  is  loyalty  to  God.  To  keep  my  notion  of  it  is  loyalty 
to  my  own  soul.  To  be  false  to  my  notion  thereof  is 
treason  against  my  own  nature :  to  be  false  to  that  constitu- 
tion is  treason  against  God.  The  constitution  of  the 
universe  is  not  amenable  to  men :  that  is  the  law  of  Gt)d, 
the  higher  law,  the  constant  mode  of  action  of  the  Infinite 
Father  of  all.  In  that  He  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  His 
being. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  what  are  the  safeguards  of  society, 
the  things  which  promote  the  end  and  aim  of  society — the 
development  of  the  body  and  spirit  of  all  men  after  their 
law — and  thus  help  attain  the  purpose  of  individual  life. 
I  will  mention  three  of  these  safeguards,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance. 

First  of  all  is  Righteousness  in  the  People  :  a  religioujs 
determination  to  keep  the  law  of  God  at  all  hazards ;  a 
sacred  and  inflexible  reverence  for  right;  a  determined 
habit  of  fidelity  each  to  his  own  conscience.  This,  of 
course,  implies  a  hatred  of  wrong ;  a  religious  and  determined 
habit  of  disobeying  and  resisting  everything  which  con- 
tradicts the  law  of  God — of  disobejring  what  is  false  to  this 
and  our  conscience.  There  is  no  safeguard  for  society  with- 
out this.  It  is  to  man  what  impenetrability,  with  the 
other  primary  qualities^  is  to  matter.    All  must  begin 
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with  the  integral  atoms,  with  the  individual  mind  and 
conscience ;  aU  be  tried  by  that  test,  personal  integrity,  at 
last.  What  is  false  to  myself  I  miist  never  do— at  no 
time,  for  no  consideration,  in  nowise.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  higher  law ;  the  doctrine  of  allegiance  to  God ;  a 
doctrine  which  appears  in  every  form  of  religion  ever 
taught  in  the  world ;  a  doctrine  admitted  by  the  greatest 
writers  on  the  foundation  of  human  law,  from  Qcero  to 
Lord  Brougham.  Even  Bentham  comes  back  to  this.  I 
know  it  is  nowadays  taught  in  the  United  States,  that»  if 
any  statute  is  made  after  the  customary  legal  form,  it  is 
morally  binding  on  all  men,  no  matter  what  the  statute 
may  be ;  that  a  command  to  kidnap  a  black  man  and  sell 
him  into  Slavery  is  aa  much  mondly  binding  as  a  command 
for  a  man  to  protect  his  own  wife  and  child.  A  people 
that  will  practically  submit  to  such  a  doctrine  is  not 
worthy  of  liberty,  and  deserves  nothing  but  law,  oppres- 
sire  law,  tyrannical  law,  and  will  soon  get  what  it  deserves. 
If  a  people  has  this  notion,  that  they  are  morally  bound 
to  obey  any  statute  legally  made,  though  it  conflict  with 
pubUc  morals,  with  private  conscience^and  with  the  law  of 
God,  then  there  is  no  hope  of  such  a  people,  and  the 
sooner  a  tyrant  whips  them  into  their  shameful  grave^  the 
better  for  the  world.  Trust  m.e,  to  such  a  people  the 
tyrant  will  soon  come.  Where  the  carcass  is,  thither  will 
tne  vultures  be  gathered  together.  Let  no  man  put 
asunder  the  carrion  and  the  crow.  So  much  for  the  nrst 
and  indispensable  safeguard. 

The  next  is  derivative  therefrom :  Kighteousness  in  the 
Establishments  of  the  People.  Under  this  name  I  include 
three  things — ^namely,  mstitutions,  constitutions,  and 
statutes.  Instittttions  are  certain  modes  of  operation^ 
certain  social,  ecclesiastical^  or  political  contrivances  for 
doins^  certain  things.  Thus,  an  agricultural  club  is  a 
social  institution  to  help  farming;  a  private  school  is  a 
social  institution  for  educating  its  pupils ;  a  church  is  an 
ecclesiastical  institution  for  the  promotion  of  religion ;  an 
aristocracy  is  a  political  institution  for  governing  all  the 
people  by  means  of  a  few,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few ;  a 
congress  of  senators  and  representatives  is  a  legislative 
institution  for  making  statutes ;  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
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is  a  judicial  ingtitation  to  help  execute  the  statutes ;  uni-^ 
Yersal  sufBrage  is  a  democratic  institutioii  for  ruUng  the 
State. 

Constitutions  are  ftmdamental  rules  Jot  conduct  for  the 
nation,  made  by  the  highest  human  authority  in  the  land, 
and  only  changeable  thereby,  determining  what  institu- 
tions shall  be  allowed,  how  administered,  by  whom  and  in 
what  manner  statutes  shall  be  made. 

Statutes  are  particular  rules  of  conduct  to  regulate  the 
action  of  man  with  man,  of  individuals  with  the  State,  and 
of  the  State  with  indiyiduals. 

Statutes  are  amenable  to  the  constitutions ;  the  consti- 
tutions to  the  institutions ;  they  to  the  people ;  all  sub- 
jectively to  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  and  objectively 
to  the  conscience  of  God. 

Establishments  are  the  machinery  which  a  people  con- 
trives wherewith  to  carry  out  its  ideas  of  the  right  or  the 
expedient.  In  the  present  state  of  mankind  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  individual  life. 
There  are  indeed  a  few  men  who,  for  their  good  conduct, 
after  they  are  mature,  require  no  human  laws  whatever. 
They  regulate  themselves  by  their  idea  of  right,  by  their 
love  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  man  and  God.  They  see  the 
law  of  God  so  clear  that  they  need  no  prohibitive  statutes  to 
restrain  them  from  wrong.  They  will  not  lie  nor  steal, 
though  no  statutes  forbid,  and  all  other  men  both  lie  and 
steal;  not  if  the  statutes  command  falsehood  and  theft. 
These  men  are  saints.  The  wealth  of  Athens  could  not 
make  Aristides  unjust.  Were  all  men  like  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, statutes  forbidding  wrong  would  be  as  needless  as 
sails  to  a  shark,  a  balloon  to  a  swallow,  or  a  railroad  to  the 
lightning  of  heaven.  This  is  always  a  small  class  of  men, 
but  one  that  continually  increases.  We  all  look  to  the 
time  when  this  will  include  all  men.  No  man  expects  to 
find  law  books  and  courts  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Then  there  is  a  class  who  need  these  statutes  as  a  well- 
known  rule  of  conduct,  to  encourage  them  to  do  right,  by 
the  assurance  that  all  other  men  will  likewise  be  made  to 
do  so,  even  if  not  willing.  They  see  the  law  of  God  less 
clear  and  strong,  and  need  human  helps  to  keep  it.  This 
class  comprises  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  court-house 
helps  thern^  though  they  never  use  it ;  the  jail  helps  them. 
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thongh  never  in  it.  These  are  common  men.  They  are 
very  sober  in  Connecticut,  not  very  sober  in  California. 

Then  there  is  a  third  class,  who  will  do  wrong  imless  they 
are  kept  from  it  by  punishment  or  the  fear  thereof.  They 
do  not  see  the  law  of  God,  or  will  not  keep  it  if  they  do. 
The  court-house  helps  them ;  so  does  the  jail,  keeping 
them  from  actual  crime  while  there,  deterring  while  out  of 
it.  Take  away  the  outward  restraints,  their  seeming  virtue 
falls  to  pieces  like  a  barrel  without  its  hoops.  These  are 
knaves.  I  think  this  class  of  men  will  continually  diminish 
with  the  advance  of  mankind ;  that  the  saints  will  grow 
conunon,  and  the  knaves  get  scarce.  Good  establish- 
ments promote  this  end ;  those  of  New  England,  especially 
the  schools,  help  forward  this  good  work,  to  convert  the 
knaves  to  common  men,  to  transfigure  the  common  men 
t6  saints.  Bad  establishments,  like  many  in  Austria,  Ire- 
land, and  South  Carolina,  produce  the  opposite  effect :  they 
hinder  the  development  of  what  is  high  and  noble  in  man, 
and  call  out  what  is  mean  and  low ;  for  human  laws  are 
often  instruments  to  debauch  a  nation. 

If  a  nation  desires  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  good  esta- 
blishments will  help  the  work ;  if  it  have  none  such,  it 
must  make  them  before  it  can  be  at  peace.  They  are  aa 
needful  as  coats  and  gowns  for  the  body.  Sometimes  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  is  far  in  advance  of  its  esta- 
blishments, and  there  must  be  a  revolution  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  It  is  so  at  Home,  in  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
All  these  countries  are  on  the  brink  of  revolution,  and  are 
only  kept  down  by  the  bayonet.  It  was  so  here  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  and  our  fathers  went  through  fire  and  blood 
to  get  the  establishments  they  desired.  They  took  of  the 
righteousness  in  the  people,  and  made  ther^om  institu- 
tions, constitutions,  and  statutes.  So  much  for  the  second 
and  derivative  safeguard. 

The  third  is  Righteousness  in  the  Public  Officers  :  good 
men  to  administer  the  establishments,  manage  the  institu- 
tions, expoimd  and  enforce  the  constitutions,  and  execute 
the  statutes,  and  so  represent  the  righteousness  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  hands  of  such  men  as  see  the  purpose  of  social 
and  individual  life,  and  feel  their  duty  to  keep  the  inte- 
grity of  their  conscience  and  obey  the  law  of  God,  even 
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bad  establislunents  are  made  to  work  well,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  human  life ;  because  the  man  puts  out  the  evil 
of  the  institution,  constitution^  or  statute^  and  puts  his 
own  righteousness  in  its  place.  There  was  once  a  judge 
in  New  England  who  sometimes  had  to  administer  bad 
laws.  In  these  cases  he  told  the  jury,  **  Such  is  the  law, 
common  or  enacted;  such  are  the  precedents;  such  the 
opinions  of  Judge  This  and  Judge  That ;  but  justice  de- 
mands another  thing.  I  am  bound  by  my  oath  as  judge 
to  expound  to  you  the  law  as  it  is :  you  are  bound  by  oath 
as  jurors  to  do  justice  under  it ;  that  is  your  official  busi- 
ness here  to-day."  Such  a  man  works  well  with  poor 
tools  ;  with  good  ones  he  would  work  much  better.  By 
the  action  of  such  men,  aided  by  public  opinion,  which  they 
now  follow  and  now  direct,  without  any  change  of  legisla- 
tion, there  is  a  continual  progress  of  justice  in  the  esta- 
blishments of  a  nation.  Bad  statutes  are  dropped  or  cor- 
rected ;  constitutions  silently  ameliorated ;  all  institutions 
made  better.  Thus  wicked  laws  become  obsolete.  There 
is  a  law  in  England  compelling  all  men  to  attend  church. 
Nobody  enforces  it. 

Put  a  bad  man  to  administer 'the  establishments,  one 
who  does  not  aim  at  the  purpose  of  society,  nor  feel  bound 
to  keep  the  higher  law  of  Gh>d,  the  best  institutions,  con- 
stitutions, statutes,  become  ineffectual,  because  the  man 
puts  out  the  good  thereof,  and  puts  in  his  own  evil.  The 
best  establishments  will  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses. Home  had  all  the  machinery  of  a  commonwealth ; 
with  CaBsar  at  the  head  it  became  a  despotism.  In  1798 
France  had  the  establishments  of  a  republic ;  with  Na- 
poleon for  first  consul  you  know  what  it  became :  it  soon 
was  made  an  empire,  and  the  constitution  was  trodden 
under  foot.  In  1851  France  has  the  institutions  of  a 
democracy ;  with  Louis  Napoleon  as  chief  you  see  what 
is  the  worth  of  the  provisions  for  public  justice.  What 
was  the  constitution  of  England  good  for  under  the 
thumb  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  P  What  was  the  value 
of  the  common  law,  of  the  trial  by  jur^,  of  Magna  Oharta, 
"  such  a  fellow  as  will  have  no  sovereign,"  with  a  G-eorge 
Jeffreys  for  judge,  a  James  II.  for  king,  and  such  juries 
as  corrupt  sheri&  brought  together?  They  were  only 
a  mockery.     What  were  the  charters  of  New  England 
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against  a  wicked  king  and  a  corrupt  cabinet  P  Connec- 
ticut went  out  of  the  court  and  into  the  Charter  Oak  for 
self-preservation.  What  were  all  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity when  Alexander  YI.  dishonoured  the  seat  even 
of  the  Pope  P 

Put  a  saint,  who  feels  his  duty  to  keep  the  law  of  God, 
in  office,  even  bad  rules  will  work  well.  But  put  a  man 
who  recognises  no  law  of  God,  not  into  a  jail,  but  in 
a  great  office;  give  him  courts  and  courtiers,  fleets 
and  armies — ^nay,  only  newspapers  and  "Union  com- 
mittees" to  serve  him,  you  see  what  will  be  done.  The 
resolute  determination  of  the  people  to  obey  the  law  of 
God,  the  righteousness  of  their  establishments,  wiU  be  of 
small  avail,  frustrated  by  the  wickedness  of  the  men  in 
power.  The  English  Parliament  once  sent  a  fleet  to  aid 
the  Huguenots  at  Bochelle.  King  Charles  I.  gave  the 
admiral  secret  orders  to  surrender  his  ships  to  the  enemy 
he  was  sent  to  oppose !  The  purpose  of  all  human  life 
may  be  as  foully  betrayed  by  wicked  men  in  a  high  place. 
In  a  monarchy  the  king  is  answerable  for  it  with  his 
neck;  in  a  republic  there  is  the  same  danger;  but  where 
all  seems  to  proceed  from  the  people  it  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  a  wicked  officer.  So  much  for  the 
third  safeguard,  also  derivative  from  the  first. 

To  make  a  good  house,  you  want  good  materials — solid 
stone,  sound  bricks,  sound  tmiber — a  good  plan,  and  also 
good  builders.  So,  as  safeguards  of  society,  to  achieve  its 
purpose,  you  want  good  material — a  righteous  peqple,  who 
will  be  mithfui  to  their  own  conscience,  and  obey  God, 
and  reverence  the  law  of  nature;  a  good  plan — ^right- 
eous establishments,  institutions,  constitutions,  statutes 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  God;  and  you  want  good 
builders— righteous  officers  to  represent  the  eternal  justice 
of  the  Father,  You  want  tLis  threefold  righteous- 
ness. 

How  are  we  provided  with  these  three  safeguards  just 
nowP  Have  we  this  Righteousness  in  the  People  P 
which  is  the  first  thing.  Perhaps  there  is  no  nation  with 
a  hi&;her  reverence  for  justice,  and  more  desire  to  keep 
the  law  of  God;  at  least  we  have  been  told  so,  often 
enough.     I  think  the  nation  never  had  more  of  it  than 
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now;  never  bo  much.  But  here  are  whole  classes  of 
men  who  practically  seem  to  have  no  reverence  for  God's 
law ;  who  declare  there  is  no  such  thing ;  whose  conduct 
is  most  shamefully  unrighteous  in  all  political  matters. 
They  seek  to  make  us  believe  there  is  no  law  above  the 
caprice  of  man.     Of  such  I  will  speak  by-and-by.  ^ 

It  is  plain  there  is  not  righteousness  enough  in   the 
people  to  hinder  us  from  doing  what  we  know  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God.     Thus,  we  keep  one-sixth  part  of  the 
people  in  a  state  of  Slavery.     This  we  do  in  violation  of 
our  own  axiom,  declared  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  un- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
We  have  here  three  millions  of  slaves :  if  things  go  on  as 
now,  there  will  be  twelve  millions  before  the  century  ends. 
We  need  not  say  we  cannot  help  it.     Slavery  in  America 
is  as  much  our  work  as  democracy,  as  free  schools,  as  the 
Protestant  form  of  religion.    At  the  Declaration  we  might 
have  made  the  slaves  free  ;  at  the  time  of  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.    But  no !  there 
was  not  righteousness  enough  in  the  people  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  eating  the  bread  which  others  earn.  American 
Slavery  has  always  been  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
American  people.     We  mav  abolish  it  any  time  we  will. 
We  might  have  restricted  it  to  the  old  States,  which  had 
it  before,  and  so  have  kept  it  out  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,    Mississippi,   Alabama,   Florida,   and  all  that 
mighty  realm  west  of  the  great  river.     No !  we  took  pains 
to   extend  it  there.     We  fought  with  Mexico  to  carry 
Slavery  into  the  "Halls  of  the  Montezumas,"  whence  a 
half-barbarous  people  drove  it  away.     We  long  to  seize  on 
Cuba,  and  yet  other  lands,  to  plant  there  our  **  American 
institution."     We  are  indignant  when  Austria  unjustly 
seizes  an  American  in  Hungary,  and  hales  him  to  prison ; 
but  have  nothing  to  say  when  slave  States  systematically 
confine  the  coloured  freemen  of  the  North,  or  when  Georgia 
offers  a  large  reward  for  the  head  of  a  citizen  of  Boston. 
We  talk  of  the  "  pauper  labour  of  Europe."     It  is  pauper 
labour,  very  much  of  it.     I  bum  with  indignation  at  the 
men  who  keep  it  so.     But  it  is  not  slave  labour.     Paupers 
spin  cotton  at  Manchester,  and  at  Glasgow,  say  the  Whigs. 
Who  raises  cotton  at  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  P  The 
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spoil  of  the  slave  is  in  our  houses.  We  are  a  republic,  but 
the  only  nation  of  the  Christian  world  whose  fields  are 
tiUed  by  chattel  slaves.  To  such  a  degree  has  covetous- 
ness  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation.  In  saying  all 
this  I  will  not  say  that  we  are  less  righteous  than  other 
nations.  No  other  people  has  had  the  same  temptation. 
It  has  been  too  great  for  America.  Slavery  is  loved  as 
well  in  Boston  as  in  New  Orleans.  The  love  of  liberty  is 
strong  with  us ;  but  it  is  liberty  for  ourselves  we  love,  not 
for  our  brother  man  whom  we  can  oppress  and  enthrall. 
This  vice  is  not  confined  to  the  South.  I  look  on  some  of 
the  clergymen  of  the  North  as  only  chaplains  of  the  slave- 
driver. 

Look  at  the  next  safeguard  of  society.  Setting  aside  the 
institution  of  Slavery,  and  the  statutes  relating  thereto,  I 
think  we  have  the  most  righteous  establishments  in  the 
world.  By  no  means  perfect,  they  produce  the  greatest 
variety  of  action  in  the  individuals,  the  greatest  unity  of 
action  in  society,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  social  and  individual  fife.  Here  is  the  great 
institution  of  democracy,  the  government  of  aU,  by  all,  and 
for  all,  resting  on  the  American  idea  that  all  men  have 
natural  rights  which  only  the  possessor  can  alienate,  that 
all  are  equal  in  their  rights,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
government  to  preserve  them  all  for  each  man.  Under 
this  great  institution  of  a  free  State,  there  naturally  come 
the  church,  the  school,  the  press — all  free.  In  politics, 
and  all  depending  thereon,  we  are  coming  to  recognise  this 
principle,  that  restraint  is  only  to  be  exercised  for  the 
good  of  all,  the  restrainer  and  the  restrained. 

Let  me  single  out  two  excellent  institutions,  not  wholly 
American  :  the  contrivance  for  making  laws,  and  that  for 
executing  them.  To  make  laws,  the  people  choose  the  best 
men  they  can  find  and  confide  in,  and  set  them  to  this 
work.  They  aim  to  take  all  the  good  of  past  times,  of  the 
present  times,  and  add  to  it  their  private  contribution  of 
justice.  Each  State  legislature  is  a  little  political  academy 
for  the  advancement  of  juial  science  and  art.  They  get 
the  wisest  and  most  humane  men  to  aid  them.  Then  after 
much  elaboration  the  law  is  made.  If  it  works  well  in  one 
State  it  is  soon  tried  in  others ;  if  not,  it  is  repealed  and 
ceases  to  be.     The  experience  of  mankind  has  discovered 
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no  better  way  than  this  of  popular  legislation,  for  organiz- 
ing the  ideal  justice  of  the  people  into  permanent  forms. 
If  there  is  a  man  of  moral  and  political  genius  in  the  com- 
munity, he  can  easily  be  made  available  to  the  public.  The 
experiment  of  popular  legislation  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessAil  in  America. 

Then,  still  further,  we  have  officers  chosen  by  the  people 
for  a  limited  time,  to  enforce  the  laws  when  made — the 
executive ;  others  to  expound  them — the  judiciary.  It  is 
the  official  business  of  certain  officers  to  punish  the  n^ian 
who  violates  the  laws.  In  due  and  prescribed  form  they 
arrest  the  man  charged  with  the  offence.  Now,  two  things 
are  desirable :  one  to  protect  society,  in  all  its  members, 
from  injury  by  any  one  acting  agamst  its  just  laws ;  the 
other  is,  to  protect  the  man  complained  of  from  being  hurt 
by  government  when  there  is  no  law  against  him,  or  when 
he  has  not  done  the  deed  alleged,   or  from  an  unjust 

Eunishment,  even  if  it  be  legal.  In  despotic  countries 
ttle  is  thought  of  this  latter ;  and  it  goes  hard  with  a 
man  whom  the  government  complains  of,  even  if  there  is 
no  positive  statute  against  the  crime  charged  on  him,  or 
when  he  is  innocent  of  the  deed  alleged.  Nothing  can 
screen  him  from  the  lawful  punishment,  though  that  be 
never  so  imjust.  The  statute  and  its  administration  are  a 
rule  without  mercy.  But  in  liberal  governments  a  con- 
trivance has  been  devised  to  accomplish  both  these  purposes 
— the  just  desire  of  society  to  execute  its  laws ;  the  just 
desire  of  the  individual  to  have  justice  done.  That  is  the 
trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  not  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  men  taken  for  this  purj^ose  alone  from  the 
bosom  of  the  community,  with  all  their  human  sympathies 
and  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  about  them.  The  jury 
are  to  answer  in  one  word,  "  Guilty "  or  "  Not  guilty. 
But  it  is  plain  they  are  to  determine  three  things :  first. 
Did  the  prisoner  do  the  deed  alleged,  and  as  alleged? 
next,  if  so.  Is  there  a  legal  and  constitutional  statute  for- 
bidding it,  and  decreeing  punishment  therefore  P  and  then, 
if  so.  Shall  the  prisoner  for  that  deed  suffer  the  punish- 
ment denounced  by  that  law  P 

Human  statutes  partake  of  human  imperfections.  See 
the  checks  against  sudden,  passionate,  or  unjust  legislation. 
We  choose  legislators,  and  divide  them  into  two  branches. 
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a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Bepresentatives,  each  to  aid  and 
check  the  other.  If  a  bill  pass  one  house,  and  seem  unjust 
to  the  other,  it  is  set  aside.  If  both  approve  of  it,  a  third 
])erson  has  still  a  qualified  negative ;  and  if  it  seems  unjust 
to  him,  he  sets  it  aside.  If  it  passes  this  threefold  ordeal, 
it  becomes  a  statute  of  the  land.  See  the  checks  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  offences.  Before  they 
can  be  brought  against  any  man,  in  any  matter  beyond  a 
trifle,  a  jury  of  his  peers  indict  him  for  the  offence.  Then, 
before  he  can  be  pimished,  twelve  men  of  his  peers  must 
say  with  one  accord,  ''You  shall  inflict  the  penalties  of  the 
statute  upon  this  man."  . 

This  trial  by  jury  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  seconoary  safeguards  of  society.     It 
has  served  to  defend  the  community  against  bad  citizens, 
and  the  citizens  against  an  evil  establishment — ^bad  insti- 
tutions, bad  constitutions,  bad  statutes;  against  evil  officers 
— bad  rulers,  bad  judses,  bad  sheriffs.  Ifthe  community  has 
much  to  fear  from  b^itizens,  hei«  is  the  offensiye  armour, 
and  the  jury  do  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.     K  its  citizens 
have  much  to  fear  from  a  wicked  government,  oppressive, 
grasping,  tyrannical,  desirous  of  pretending  law  where 
there  is  none,  deckring'' ship-money  "  and  other  enormities 
constitutional,  or  pressins;  a  legal  statdte  beyond  Justice, 
making  it  treason  to  tell  of  the  wickedness  of  officers — 
here  is  the  defensive  armour,  and  the  jury  do  not  bear  in 
vain  the  shield  of  the  citizen.     Sometimes  the  citizens 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  government  than  from  all 
other  foes.    Louis  XIY.  was  a  great  robber,  and  plundered 
and  murdered  more  of  his  subjects  than  all  the  other 
alleged  felons  in  the  sixteen  millions  of  Frenchmen.    The 
honest  burghers  of  Paris  had  more  to  fear  from  the  monarch 
in  the  Tuileries  than  from  the  murderer  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine^  or  the  cut-purse  in  the  Bue  St.  Jacob.   Charles 
I.  was  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  our  fathers  in  England 
and  America  than  all  the  other  thieves  and  murderers  in 
the  realm.     What  were  all  the  Indians  in  New  England, 
for  peril  to  its  Christian  citizens,  compared  to  Charles  II. 
and  his  wicked  brother  ?    What  was  a  foot-pad  to  Henry 
VIII.  P    He  plundered  a  province,  while  the  robber  only 
picked  a  pocket. 
The  trial  by  jury  has  done  manly  service.    It  was  one 
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of  the  first  bulwarks  of  human  society,  then  barbarous  and 
feeble,  thrown  np  by  the  Germanic  tribe  which  loved 
order,  but  loved  justice  too.  It  is  a  line  of  circumvallation 
against  the  loose,  unorganized  wickedness  of  the  private 
ruffian;  a  line  of  contravallation  also  against  the  or- 
ganized wickedness  of  the  public  government.  It  began 
before  there  were  any  regular  courts  or  written  laws,  and 
ever  since  it  has  done  great  service  when  corrupt  men 
in  high  places  called  a  little  offence  "treason;"  when 
corrupt  judges  sought  to  crush  down  the  people  imder- 
neath  oppressive  laws,  to  advance  themselves;  and  ivhen 
corrupt  witnesses  were  ready  to  "enlarge"  their  testamony 
so  as  to  "  despatch "  the  men  accused ;  yea,  to  swear 
black  was  black,  and  then,  when  the  case  seemed  to  re- 
quire it,  swear  white  was  black.  Any  man  who  reads  the 
history  of  England  under  the  worst  of  kings,  the  worst  of 
ministers,  the  worst  of  judges,  and  with  the  worst  of  wit- 
nesses, and  compares  it  with  other  nations,  will  see  the 
value  of  the  trial  by  jury  as  a  safeguard  of  the  people.  The 
bloody  Mary  had  to  pxmish  the  jurors  for  their  verdict  of 
acquittal  before  she  could  accomplish  her  purposes  of 
shame.  George  III.,  wishing  to  collect  a  revenue  in  the 
American  colonies,  without  their  consent  or  any  consti- 
tutional law,  found  the  jury  an  obstacle  he  could  not  pass 
over.  Attorneys  might  try  John  Hancock  for  smuggling 
in  his  sloop  "  Liberty ;"  no  jury  would  convict.  The  tea, 
a  vehicle  of  unjust  taxation,  went  floating  out  of  Boston 
Bay  in  a  most  illegal  style.  No  attempt  was  made  to  try 
the  offenders :  the  magistrates  knew  there  was  a  jury 
who  would  not  convict  men  for  resisting  a  wicked  law. 
Men  must  be  taken  "over  seas  for  trial"  by  a  jury  of 
their  enemies  before  the  wicked  laws  of  a  wicked  ministry 
could  be  brought  upon  the  heads  of  the  resolute  men  of 
America. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  this  institution  pure ; 
to  preserve  its  spirit,  with  such  expansion  as  the  advance 
of  mankind  requires.  Otherwise,  the  laws  may  be  good, 
the  constitutions  good,  institutions  good,  the  disposition  of 
the  people  good;  but  with  a  wicked  minister  in  the 
cabinet,  a  wicked  judge  on  the  bench,  a  wicked  attorney 
at  the  bar,  and  a  wicked  witness  to  forswear  himself  on 
the   stand — ^and  all  these   can   easily  be   had-^you  can 
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ptircliase  your  wicked  witnetees ;  na^,  sometimes  one 
-will  volunteer  and  "enlarge  his  testimony" — a  man's 
life  and  liberty  are  not  safe  for  a  moment.  The  admi- 
nistration may  grasp  any  man  at  will.  The  minister 
represents  the  government;  the  judge,  the  attorney,  all 
represent  the  government.  It  has  often  happened  that 
all  these  had  something  to  gain  by  punishing  unjustly 
some  noble  man  who  opposed  their  tyranny,  and  they  used 
their  official  power  to  pervert  justice  aua  ruin  the  State, 
that  they  nught  exalt  themselves.  The  jury  does  not 
represent  the  government,  but  "  the  country ;"  that  is,  the 
justice,  the  humanity^  the  mercy  of  mankind.  This  is  its 
great  value. 

Have  we  the  third  safeguard,  Bighteous  Officers?  I 
beUeve  no  nation  ever  started  with  nobler  officers  than  we 
chose  at  first.  But  I  think  there  has  been  some  little 
change  from  Washington  down  through  the  Tylers  and 
the  Polks  to  the  present  administration.  John  Adams,  in 
coming  to  the  presidency,  found  his  son  in  a  high  office, 
and  asked  his  predecessor  if  it  were  fit  for  the  President 
to  retain  his  own  son  in  office.  Washington  replied,  "  It 
would  be  wrong  for  you  to  appoint  him,  but  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  discharged  from  office,  and  so  the  coimtry  be 
deprived  of  his  valuable  services,  merely  "  because  he  is 
your  son ! "  What  a  satire  is  this  on  the  conduct  of  men 
m  power  at  this  day !  We  have  had  three  "  second 
General  Washingtons"  in  the  presidential  chair  since 
1829 ;  two  new  ones  are  now  getting  ready,  "  standing 
hke  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  straining  upon  the  start,'' 
for  that  bad  eminence.  These  three  past  and  two  future 
"Washinetons"  have  never  displayed  any  very  remark- 
able  fanul^nkeness  to  tiie  origin^,  who  left  no  /escendant 
in  this  particular.*  I  pass  over  the  general  conduct  of 
our  executive  and  judicial  officers,  which  does  not  seem  to 
differ  much  from  tnat  of  similar  functionaries  in  England, 

*  In  tbese  times  of  political  corraption,  when  a  postmaster  in  a 
coimtrf  village  is  tamed  oat  of  office  for  voting  for  a  representative  to 
Congress  who  exposed  the  wickedness  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
cabinet,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  snch  letters  as  those  of  Washington  to 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  March  11, 1789,  and  to  Bashrod  Washington,  Jnly  27, 
1789,  in  Spark's  «« Writings  of  Washington,"  voL  ix.  p.  477,  etwg.,  and 
X.  p.  73,  et  seq. 
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in  France^  in  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Spain.  But  I 
must  speak  of  some  special  things  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  these  persons — ^things  which  ought  to  be  looked  at  on 
such  a  day  as  this,  and  in  the  light  of  religion.  Attempts 
have  lately  been  made  in  this  city  to  destroy  the  juror's 
power  to  protect  the  citizen  from  the  injustice  of  govern- 
ment— attempts  to  break  down  this  safeguard  of  individual 
liberty.  We  have  seen  a  judge  charge  the  grand  jury, 
that,  m  case  of  conflict  between  the  law  of  God  and  the 
statutes  made  by  men,  the  people  must  "obey  both." 
Then  we  have  seen  an  attempt  xnade  by  the  govermnent 
to  get  a  partial  jury,  who  should  not  represent  the  country, 
but  should  have  prejudices  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bajr. 
We  have  seen  a  man  selected  as  foreman  of  the  jury  who 
had  previously,  and  before  witnesses,  declared  that  fdl  the 

Eersons  engaged  in  the  case  which  was  to  come  before 
im  "  ou^ht  to  be  hung."  We  have  seen  a  man  expelled 
from  the  jury,  after  he  had  taken  the  juror's  oath,  because  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  a  general  sympathy  with  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  here  and  everywhere,"  and  so  did 
not  seem  likely  to  "  despatch  "  the  prisoner,  as  the  govern- 
ment desired.  This  is  not  all ;  the  judge  questions  the 
jurors  before  their  oath,  and  refuses  to  allow  any  one  to 
DC  impannelled  who  doubts  the  constitutionality  of  the 
frigitive  slave  law.  Even  this  is  not  the  end :  he  charges 
the  jury,  thus  selected,  packed^  picked,  and  winnowed, 
that  they  are  to  take  the  law  as  he  lays  it  down;  that 
they  are  only  judges  of  the  fact,  he  exclusively  of  the  law ; 
and  if  they  find  that  the  prisoner  did  the  deed  alleged, 
then  they  must  return  lum  "  guilty"  of  the  ofience 
charged. 

I  am  no  lawyer :  I  shall  not  speak  here  with  reference 
to  usages  and  precedents  of  the  past,  only  with  an  eye  to 
the  consequences  for  the  future.  If  the  court  can  thus 
select  a  jury  to  suit  itself,  mere  creatures  of  its  own,  what 
is  the  use  of  a  jury  to  try  the  fact  P  See  the  consequences 
of  this  decision,  that  no  man  shall  serve  as  juror  who 
doubts  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  and  that  the  jurors 
are  not  judges  of  the  law  itself  as  well  as  the  fact.  Let 
me  suppose  some  cases  which  may  happen.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  shall 
not  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion.    Suppose  that 
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Cong^ress  should  pass  a  law  to  punish  any  man  with  death 
who  should  pray  to  the  "  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
The  goyemment  wishes  to  punish  an  obnoxious  orthodox 
minister  for  violating  this  •'  form  of  law."  It  is  clearly 
unjust ;  but  the  judge  charges  the  grand  jury  they  are  to 
**  obey  both "  the  laws  of  God  and  the  statutes  of  men. 
The  grand  jury  indict  the  man.  He  is  brought  for  trial. 
The  law  is  obviously  unconstitutional,  but  the  jud^  expels 
from  the  jury  all  who  think  the  law  is  unconstitutional. 
He  selects  the  personal  enemies  of  the  accused,  and  finds 
twelve  men  foolish  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  believe  it 
is  constitutional  to  do  what  the  Constitution  declares  must 
not  be  done,  and  then  proceeds  to  trial,  selecting  for  fore- 
man the  man  who  has  said,  ''All  men  that  thus  pray 
ought  to  be  hung!"  What  is  the  value  of  your  Uon- 
stitution  P  The  jury  might  convict,  the  judge  sentence, 
the  President  issue  his  warrant,  and  the  man  be  hanged  in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  doing  a  deed  which  the  Constitution 
itself  allows,  and  Christendom  daily  practises,  and  the 
convictions  of  two  himdred  million  men  require ! 

It  is  alleged  the  jury  must  not  judge  of  the  law,  but 
only  of  the  fact,  bee  the  consequences  of  this  principle 
in  several  cases.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  declared  the 
rescuing  of  Shadrach  was  ''  treason,"  and,  of  course,  pun- 
ishable with  death.  Suppose  the  court  had  charged  the 
jury  that,  to  rescue  a  man  out  of  the  hands  of  an  incom- 
petent officer— an  offence  which  in  Boston  has  sometimes 
been  punished  with  a  fine  of  five  dollars— was  "levying 
war  "  against  the  United  States,  and  they  were  only  to 
find  if  the  prisoner  did  the  deed,  and,  if  so,  return  a 
verdict  of  guuty.  Suppose  the  jury  are  wicked  enough  to 
accept  his  charge,  where  is  the  protection  of  the  citizen  P 
The  government  may  say,  to  smuggle  goods  into  Boston 
harbour  is  "  levying  war,"  and  hang  a  man  for  treason 
who  brings  on  shore  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  his  pocket 
without  paying  duties  I  Is  not  the  jury,  in  such  a  case, 
to  judge  what  the  law  makes  treason — ^to  decide  for 
itselfP 

There  was  once  a  law  making  it  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  English  language. 
Suppose  the  government,  wishing  to  make  away  with  an 
obnoxious  man,  should  get  him  indicted  next  term  for  this 
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offence,  and  the  judge  should  declare  that  the  old  law  is 
still  in  force.  Is  the  jury  not  to  judge  whether  we  live 
under  the  bloody  Mary  or  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts— whether  what  was  once  law  is  so  now?  If  not, 
then  the  laws  of  King  Darius  or  King  Pharaoh  may  be 
revived  whenever  Judge  Hategood  sees  fit,  and  Faithftd 
must  hang  for  it.* 

Suppose  the  judge  makes  a  law  himself,  declaring*  that 
if  any  one  speaks  against  the  justice  of  the  court,  he  shall 
be  whipped  with  forty  stripes  save  one,  and  gets  a  man 
indicted  under  it  and  brought  to  trial — ^is  the  jury  not  to 
judge  if  there  be  such  a  law  ?  Then  we  might  as  well  give 
up  all  legislation,  and  leave  all  to  the  "  discretion  of  the 
court.'* 

A  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  was  once  displaced 
on  account  of  mental  imbecility.  Was  Judge  Simpleton 
to  determine  what  was  law,  what  not,  for  a  jury  of  in- 
telligent men? 

Another  judge,  not  long  ago,  in  Boston,  in  his  place 
in  court,  gave  an  opinion  in  a  most  important  affair,  and 
was  drunk  when  he  gave  it.  I  do  not  mean  he  was 
horizontally  drunk,  but  only  so  that  his  friends  feared  **  he 
would  break  down  in  court,  and  expose  himself.'*  Was 
the  opinion  of  a  drunken  judge  to  be  taken  for  law  by 
sober  men  ? 

Suppose  the  judge  is  not  a  simpleton  nor  a  drunkard, 
but  is  only  an  ordinary  lawyer  and  a  political  partisan, 
and   appointed   to  his   office   because   he  is    a  fawning 

*  In  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  Banyan  gives  a  case  which  it  is  proba- 
ble was  fictitious  only  in  the  names  of  the  parties.  Faithfiil  was  indicted 
before  Lord  Hategood  for  a  capital  offence.  Mr.  Envy  testified.  Then  the 
judge  asked  him,  Hast  thou  any  more  to  say  ?  Envy  replied,  "  My  Lord, 
I  could  say  much  more,  only  I  would  not  be  tedious  to  the  court.  Yet, 
if  need  be,  when  the  other  gentlemen  have  given  in  their  evidence,  rather 
than  anything  should  be  wanting  that  will  despatch  him,  I  will  enlarge 
my  testimony  against  him." 

Lord  Hategood  stated  the  law.  There  were  three  statutes  against  the 
prisoner :  1.  The  act  of  King  Pharaoh,  in  1  Exodus  22 ;  2.  That  of  Eling 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  3  Daniel  6  ;  and  3.  That  of  King  Darius,  in  6  Daniel 
7.  The  Jury  took  *'  the  law  from  the  ruling  of  the  court ;"  and,  having 
been  carefully  packed,  to  judge  from  the  names,  and  all  just  men  ex* 
polled  from  their  number,  they  readily  found  such  a  verdict  as  the  gpovem- 
ment  had  previously  determined  upon. 

The  same  thing,  mutatis  7mitandi»i  has  been  attempted  in  America,  in 
Boston,  and  we  may  fear  that  in  some  instances  it  will  succeed. 
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sycophant,  and  will  interpret  the  law  to  suit  the  ambition  of 
the  government — a  thing  that  has  happened  in  this  city. 
Is  he  to  lay  down  the  law  for  the  jurors,  who  ain(i  only  to 
Hve  in  honourable  morality,  to  hurt  no  one,  and  give  every 
man  his  due  P 

Suppose  the  attorneys  at  the  bar  know  the  law  better 
than  the  attorney  on  the  bench — a  thing  that  daily  hap- 
pens— are  not  the  jurors  to  decide  for  themselves  P 

I  have  chosen  fictitious  cases  to  try  the  principle.    Ex- 
treme cases  make  shipwreck  of  a  wicked  law,  but  are  fa- 
vouring winds  to  bring  every  just  statute  into  its  happy 
harbour  at  the  last.     Will  you  say  we  are  not  likelv  to 
suffer  from  such  usurpation  P    You  know  what  we  nave 
suffered  within  three  months  past.     God  only  knows  what 
is  to  come.     But  no  man  is  ever  to  seek  for  a  stick  if  he 
wishes  to  beat  a  dog,  or  for  a  cross  if  he  would  murder 
his  Saviour.     The  only  way  to  preserve  liberty  i$  by  eter- 
nal vigilance :  we  must  be  jealous  of  every  president,  every 
minister,  every  judge,  every  officer,  from,  a  king  to  the 
meanest  commissioner  he  appoints  to  kidnap  men.     You 
have  seen  the  attempts  made  to  sap  and  undermine  one  of 
the  most  valuable  i^eguards  of  our  social  welfare — seen 
that  it  excited  very  little  attention  ;  and  I  wish  to  warn 
you  of  the  danger  of  a  false  principle.     I  have  waited  for 
this  day  to  speak  on  this  theme.     Executive  tyranny,  with 
soldiers  at  its  command,  must  needs  be  open  in  its  deeds 
of  shame.     It  may  waste  the  money  of  the  public  which 
cleaves  to  the  suspected  hands  of  its  officers  r  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  the  necks  of  those  it  hates ;  for  we  have  no 
Star  Chamber  of  democracy,  and  here  the  executive  has  not 
many  soldiers  at  command,  must  ask  before   it  can  get 
them.    It  did  ask,  and  got  "  No"  for  answer.     Legislative 
tyramiy  must  needs  be  public,  and  is  easily  seen.     But  ju- 
&ial  tyranny  is  secret,  subtle,  unseen  in  its  action ;  and 
all  experience   shows   it   is  one  of  the    most   dangerous 
forms  of  tyranny.     A  corrupt  judge  poisons  the  wells  of 
human   society.*     Scroggs   and  Jeffreys  are    names   de- 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  sermon  we  have  seen  eight-and- 
thiiiy  men  indicted  for  treason  nnder  the  fugitive  slave  law,  because 
tbey  resisted  the  attempt  to  kidnap  one  of  their  number,  and  killed 
one  of  the  kidnappers.  This  indictment  was  found  at  the  instigation 
of  an  officer  of  the  Government,  who  adds  new  infamy  to  the  name  of  the 
great  first  murderer. 

VOL.  Vlll.  G 
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servedly  hated  by  mankind^  and  there  are  some  American 
names  likely  to  be  added  to  them.  The  traditionary 
respect  entertained  here  for  an  office  which  has  been 
graced  by  some  of  the  noblest  men  in  the  land,  doubles 
our  danger. 

But  an  attack  is  made  on  another  safeguard  of  society, 

J  ret  more  important.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  no 
aw  higher  than  a  human  statute,  no  law  of  God  above  an 
Act  of  the  American  Congress.  You  know  how  this  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  the  lower  law  has  been  taught 
in  the  high  places  of  the  State,  in  the  high  places  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  low  places  of  the  public  press.  You  know 
with  what  sneers  men  have  been  assailed  who  appealed  to 
conscience,  to  religion,  and  said, "  The  law  of  God  is  supreme, 
above  all  the  enactments  of  mortal  men."  You  have  been 
witness  to  attempts  to  howl  down  the  justice  of  the  Al- 
mighty. We  have  had  declamation  and  preaching  against 
the  law  of  Goi  It  is  said  the  French  Assembly,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  voted  that  there  should  be  no 
public  worship  of  God ;  that  there  was  no  God  to  worship ; 
but  it  wa^  left  for  pohticians  and  preachers  of  America, 
in  our  time,  to  declare  that  there  is  no  law  above  the 
caprice  of  mortal  men.  Did  the  French  "  philosophers" 
decree  speculative  Atheism  ?  the  American  **  wise  men" 
put  it  in  practice.  They  deny  the  function  of  God.  "  He 
has  nothiag  to  do  with  mankind."  This  doctrine  is  one  of 
the  foulest  ever  taught,  and  tends  directly  to  debauch  the 
conscience  of  the  people.  What  if  there  were  no  law 
higher  than  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  What  would  become 
of  the  Parliament  itself  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  conceivable 
as  personal,  speculative  Atheism.  I  think  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing.  I  have  never  known  an  Atheist :  for  with  all  about 
us  speaking  of  God,  all  within  us  speaking  of  Him ;  every 
telescope  reveaKng  the  infinite  Mind  in  nebulas  resolved  to 
groups  of  systems  of  sims ;  evenr  microscope  revealing 
the  infinite  Father,  yea.  Mother  oi  the  world,  in  a  drop  of 
water,  a  grain  of  perishing  wood,  or  an  atom  of  stone ; 
every  little  pendulum  revealing  His  unchanging  law  on  a 
small  scale ;  and  this  whole  group  of  solar  systems,  in  its  slow 
and  solemn  swing  through  heavenly  space,  disclosing  the 
same  law  on  a  scale  which  only  genius  at  first  can  compre- 
hend— it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  personal,  speculative 
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Atheism;    It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  the  stark  denial 
of  a  Ood.     To  say  there  is  no  infinite  Mind  in  finite  mat- 
ter, no  order  in  tne  imiverse,  in  providence  only  a  fate,  no 
God  for  all,  no  Father  for  any,  only  an  inextingnisliable 
nothing,  that  fills  the  desert  and  illimitable  ether  of  space 
and  time,  the  whence  and  whither  of  all  that  are — such  a 
belief  is  conceiyable ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  Atheist  living  on  the  whole  round  world.     There  is 
no  general  danger  of  personal,  q)eculative  Atheism.  When 
M.  Lalande  declared   that  he  saw  no  God  through  his 
telescope,  though  he  meant  not  to  deny  the  real  God  of 
nature,  the  world  rang  with  indignation  at  an  astronomer 
undevout  and  mad.    £tut  practical,  political  Atheism  has 
become  a  common  thing  in  America,  in  New  England. 
This  is  not  a  denial  of  the  essence  of  God  and  his  being, 
but  of  his  function  as  Supreme  Kuler  of  the  Church,  of  the 
State,  of  the  people,  of  the  tmiverse.     Of  that  there  is 
danger.     The  devil  of  Ambition  tempts  the  great  man  to 
it ;  the  devil  of  covetousness,  the  little  man.    Both  strike 
hands,  and  say,  "  There  is  no  higher  law ;"  and  low  men 
lift  up  their  mean  foreheads  in  the  pulpits  of  America,,  and 
say,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God,  and  not  of  a  man.     There 
is  no  higher  law."     The  greatest  imderstanding  of  this 
land,  with  haughty  scorn,  has  lately  said,  "The  North 
Mountain   is    very  high,   the   Blue  Kidge    higher    still,» 
the  Alleghanies  higher  than  either ;  and  yet  this  '  higher 
law'  ranges  further  than  an  ease's  flight  above  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Alleghanies."  *     The  impious  taunt  was  re- 
ceived with  "laughter"  by  men  who  have  long  acted  on 
the  maxim  that  there  is  no  law  of  God,  and  whose  State  ia 
impoverished  by  the  attempt  to  tread  His  law  under  foot^ 
I  know  men  in  America  have  looked  so  long  at  political 
economy  that  they  have  forgotten  political  morality,  and 
seem  to  think    politics  only  national  housekeeping,  and 
he  the  best   ruler  who  buys  cheapest  and  sells  dearest. 
But  I  confess  I  am  amazed  when  statesmen  forget  the 
lessons  of  those  great  men  that  have  gone  before  us,  and 
built  up  the  social  state,  whose  "  deep  foundations  have 
been  laid  with  prayer."     What !  is  there  no  law  above  the 
North  Mountain,    above  the   Blue  Eidge,  higher    thau 

*  Speech  at  Capon  Springs.. 
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the  AlleghaniesP  Why,  the  old  Hebrew  poet  told  us 
of  One  "  which  removeth  the  mountains,  and  they 
know  not  ;  which  overtiirneth  them  in  his  anger; 
which  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth 
upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Lo  !  he  goeth  by  me,  and  I 
see  him  not ;  he  passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive  him  not." 
Yes,  there  is  One — ^his  law  "  an  eagle's  flight  above  the 
Alleghanies" — who  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the  things 
that  are  in  heaven,  whose  strong  hand  setteth  fast  the 
mountains  ;  yea.  One  who  hath  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales ;  before  whom  all  nations  are  as  a  very  little  thing. 
Yes,  Father  in  heaven !  before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and 
the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art 
God.  Yea,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  gene- 
rations. Thy  name  alone  is  excellent,  thy  glory  above 
the  earth  and  heaven  ! 

"So  higher  law  for  States  than  the  poor  statutes  they  enact! 

**  Among  the  assemblies  of  thd  great 
A  gfreater  Bnler  takes  his  seat ; 
The  God  of  heaven  as  Judge  snireys 
These  '  gods  of  earth'  and  all  their  ways : 
•  Why  will  you  frame  oppressive  laws  ? 
Or  why  support  the  unrighteous  cause  P 
When  will  you  once  defend  the  poor,  j 

That  foes  may  vex  the  saints  no  more  ?  ' 
They  know  not,  Lord,  nor  will  they  know ; 
Dark  are  the  ways  in  which  they  go : 
Their  name  of  '  earthly  gods'  is  vain. 
For  they  shall  &M  and  die  like  men." 

It  would  be  a  great  calamity  for  this  nation  to  lose  all 
of  its  mighty  riches,  and  have  nothing  left  but  the  soil 
we  stand  on.  But  in  seven  or  eight  generations  it  would 
all  be  restored  again ;  for  all  the  wealth  of  America  has 
been  won  in  less  time.  "We  are  not  two  himdred  and 
fifty  years  from  Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  It  woidd  be 
a  great  misfortune  to  lose  all  the  foremost  families  of  the 
nation.  But  England  lost  hers  in  the  War  of  the  Boses ; 
France,  in  her  Bevolution.  Nature  bore  great  men  anew, 
and  fresh  families  sprung  up  as  noble  as  the  old.  But  if 
this  generation  in  America  could  believe  that  there  was  no 
law  of  God  for  you  and  me  to  keep — say  the  Acts  of 
Congress  what  they  might  say — no  law  to  tamethe  ambition 
of  men  of  mountain  greatness,  and  curb  the  eagle's  flight 
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of  buman  tjrranny,  that  would  be  a  calamitv  wbicli  the 
nation  would  never  recover  from.  No !  then  religion 
would    die    out,   affection   fall    dead;    conscience    would 

E^rish,  intellect  give  up  the  ghost,  and  be  no  more.  No 
w  higher  than  human  will !  No  watchmaker  can  make 
a  long  pendulum  vibrate  so  quick  as  a  short.  In  this  very 
body  there  is  that  law.  I  wake,  and  watch,  and  will : 
my  private  caprice  turns  my  hand,  now  here,  now  there. 
But  who  controls  my  breath  P  Who  bids  this  heart  beat  all 
day  long,  and  all  the  night,  sleep  I,  or  wake  ?  Whose 
subtle  law  holds  together  these  particles  of  flesh,  of  blood, 
and  bone,  in  marveUous  vitality  P  Who  gives  this  eye  its 
power  to  see,  and  opens  wide  the  portal  of  the  ear  P  and 
who  enchants,  with  most  mysterious  life,  this  wondrous 
commonwealth  of  dust  I  call  myself  P  It  is  the  same  Hand 
whose  law  is  "  higher  than  the  Blue  Ridge,"  an  "  eagle's 
flight  above  the  AUeghanies."  Who  rules  the  State,  and, 
out  of  a  few  stragglers  that  fled  here  to  New  England 
for  conscience'  sake,  biiilt  up  this  mighty,  wealthy  State  ? 
Was  it  Carver  and  Winthrop  who  did  all  this,  Standish 
and  Saltonstall  P  Was  it  the  cunning  craftiness  of  might- 
iest men  that  consciously,  well  knowing  what  they  did, 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  New  England  State  and  our 
New  England  Church  P  Why,  the  boys  at  school  know 
better.  It  was  the  eternal  God,  whose  higher  law  the  Pil- 
grim and  the  Puritan  essayed  to  keep,  not  knowing  where- 
unto  the  thing  would  grow.  Shall  the  fool  say  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God  P  He  cannot  make  a  hair  grow  on 
his  head  but  by  the  eternal  law  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
Will  the  politician  say  there  is  no  law  of  God  for  States  P 
Ask  the  sorrowing  world :  let  Austria  and  Hungary  make 
reply.  Nay,  ask  tjie  Southern  States  of  America  to  show 
us  their  rapid  increase  in  riches,  in  civilization ;  to  show 
us  their  schools  and  their  scholars,  their  literature,  their 
science,  and  their  art!  No  law  of  God  for  States  !  It  is 
writ  on  the  iron  leaf  of  destiny,  "  Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation :  but  sin  is  a  curse  to  any  people."  Let  the  wicked 
hand  of  the  South  join  with  the  Northern  wicked  hand, 
iniquity  shall  not  prosper.  But  the  eye  of  the  wcked 
shall  fail;  they  shall  not  escape;  their  hope  shall  be  as 
giving  up  the  ghost;  because  their  tongue  and  their 
doings  are  agaiust  the  Lord,  to  provoke  the  eyes  of  His 
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gloiy.  Their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blos- 
som shall  go  up  as  dust,  if  they  cast  away  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  despise  the  word  of  the  Holy  One. 

In  America  the  people  are  strongly  attached  to  the  in- 
stitutions, constitutions,  and  statutes  of  the  land.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  just  establishments.  If  not,  we  made  them 
ourselves,  and  can  make  them  better  when  we  will.  The 
execution  of  laws  is  also  popular.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
is  there  a  people  so  orderly,  so  much  attached  to  law,  as 
the  people  of  these  Northern  States.  But  one  law  is  an 
exception.  The  people  of  the  North  hate  the  fiigitive 
slave  law,  as  they  have  never  hated  any  law  since  the 
Stamp  Act.  I  know  there  are'men  in  the  Northern  States 
who  like  it — ^who  would  have  invented  slavery,  had  it  not 
existed  long  before.  But  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people 
hate  this  law,  because  it  is  hostile  to  the  purpose  of  all 
just  human  law,  hostile  to  the  purpose  of  society,  hos- 
tile to  the  purpose  of  individual  Kfe ;  because  it  is  hos- 
tile to  the  law  of  God — ^bids  the  wrong,  forbids  the  right. 
We 'disobey  that  for  the  same  reason  that  we  keep  other 
laws,  because  we  reverence  the  law  of  God.  Why  should 
we  keep  that  odious  law  which  makes  us  hated  wherever 
justice  is  loved  P  Because  we  must  sometimes  do  a  dis- 
agreeable deed  to  accomplish  an  agreeable  purpose  P  The 
purpose  of  that  law  is  to  enable  three  himdred  thousand 
slaveholders  to  retake  on  our  soil  the  men  they  once  stole 
on  other  soil !  Most  of  the  city  churches  of  the  North  seem 
to  think  that  is  a  good  thing.  Very  well :  is  it  worth 
while  for  fifteen  million  freemen  to  transgress  the  plainest 
of  natural  laws,  the  most  obvious  instincts  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  plainest  duties  of  Christianity,  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  The  price  to  pay  is  the  rehgioua  integrity  of  fifteen 
million  men :  the  thing  to  buy  is  a  privilege  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  slaveholders  to  use  the  North  as  a  hunting- 
field  whereon  to  kidnap  men  at  our  cost.  Judge  you  of  that 
bargain. 

But  I  must  end  this  long  discourse.  The  other  day  I 
spokf  of  the  vices  of  passion :  great  and  terrible  evils  they 
wrought.  They  were  as  nothing  to  the  vices  of  calcula- 
tion. Passion  was  the  flesh,  ambition  the  devil.  There 
are  vices  of  democracy,  vices  of  Eadicalism ;  very  great 
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of  the  &re  too.  You  may  read  of  them  in  Hume  and 
numb^They  are  painted  black  as  night  and  bloody  as 
in  i^'  in  Tory  joumalB  of  England  and  the  more  vulgar 
Tory  journals  of  America.  Democracy  wrought  terrible 
evils  in  Britain  in  CromweU's  time,  in  France  at  her 
Revolution.  But  to  the  vices,  the  crimes,  the  sins  of 
aristocracy,  of  Conservatism — ^they  are  what  the  fleeting 
lust  of  the  youth  is  to  the  cool,  hard,  calculating,  and 
indomitable  ambition  of  the  grown  man.  Radicalism 
pillaged  Governor  Hutchinson's  house,  threw  some  tea 
into  the  ocean :  Conservatism  set  up  its  Stamp  Act,  and 
drove  America  into  revolution.  Radicalism  helped  Shadrach 
out  of  court :  Conservatism  enacted  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.  Radicalism  sets  up  a  republic  that  is  red  for  six 
months :  Conservatism  sets  up  a  red  monarchy  covered 
with  blood  for  hundreds  of  years.  Judge  you  from  which 
we  have  the  most  to  fear. 

Such  are  the  safeguards  of  society,  such  our  condition. 
What  shall  we  do  P  Nobody  would  dare  pretend  to  build 
a  church  except  on  righteousness;  that  is,  the  rock  of 
ages.  Can  you  build  a  State  on  any  other  foundation — 
that  house  upon  the  sand  P  What  should  you  think  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church  who  got  his  deacons  together,  and 
made  a  creed,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  higher  law,  no  law 
of  God.  You,  laymen,  must  take  our  word  for  your 
^idance,  and  do  just  as  we  bid  you,  and  violate  the 
plainest  commands  of  conscience  P  What  would  be 
Atheism  in  a  minister  of  the  Church,  is  that  patriotism 
in  a  minister  of  the  State  P     A    bad  law   is    a    most 

Jowerfiil  instrument  to  demoralize  and  debauch  the  people, 
f  it  is  a  law  of  their  own  making,  it  is  all  the  worse. 
There  is  no  real  and  manly  welfare  for  a  man,  without  a 
sense  of  religious  obligation  to  God ;  none  in  a  family, 
none  in  a  Church,  none  in  a  State.  We  want  righteous- 
ness in  the  people,  in  their  establishments,  in  their  officers. 
I  adjure  you  to  reverence  a  government  that  is  right, 
statutes  that  are  right,  officers  that  are  right,  but  to 
disobey  everything  that  is  wrong.  I  entreat  you,  by  your 
love  for  your  country,  by  the  memory  of  your  fathers,  by 

Jrour  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ,  yea,  by  the  deep  and  holy 
ove  of  God,  which  Jesus  taught,  and  you  now  feel. 
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That  our  daughters  may  be  as  oomer-stones." — ^Psalh  oxliv.  12. 


Last  Sunday  I  spoke  of  the  "  Domestic  Function  of 
Woman " — what  she  may  do  for  the  higher  development 
of  the  human  race  at  home.  To-day  I  ask  your  attention 
to  "  A  Sermon  of  the  Ideal  Public  Function  of  Woman, 
and  the  Economy  thereof,  in  the  higher  Development  of 
the  Human  Race." 

The  domestic  function  of  woman,  as  a  housekeeper, 
wife,  and  mother,  does  not  exhaust  her  powers.  Woman's 
function,  like  charity,  begins  at  home ;  then,  like  charity, 
goes  everywhere.  To  make  one-half  of  the  human  race 
consume  all  their  energies  in  the  functions  of  housekeeper, 
wife,  and  mother,  is  a  waste  of  the  most  precious  material 
that  God  ever  made. 

I.  In  the  present  constitution  of  society  there  are  some 
immarried  women  to  whom  the  domestic  function  is  little, 
or  is  nothing;  women  who  are  not  mothers,  not  wives, 
not  housekeepers.  I  mean  those  who  are  permanently 
unmarried.  It  is  a  great  defect  in  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, that  so  many  women  and  men  are  never  married. 
There  may  be  three  women  in  a  thousand  to  whom  marriage 
would  be  disagreeable  under  any  possible  circumstances ; 
perhaps  thirty  more  to  whom  it  would  be  disagreeable 
under  the  actual  circumstances — ^in  the  present  condition 
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of  the  family  and  the  community.  But  there  is  a  large 
number  of  women  who  continue  unmarried  for  no  reason 
in  their  nature,  from  no  conscious  dislike  of  the  present 
domestic  and  social  condition  of  mankind,  and  from  no 
disinclination  to  marriage  under  existing  circumstances. 
This  is  a  deplorable  evil,  alike  a  misfortune  to  man  and 
to  woman.  The  Catholic  Church  has  elevated  celibacy 
to  the  rank  of  a  theological  virtue,  consecrating  an  un- 
natural evil :  on  a  small  scale  the  results  thereof  are  writ 
in  the  obscene  faces  of  many  a  priest,  false  to  his  human 
nature,  while  faithfiil  to  his  priestly  vow ;  and  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  vice,  the  infamy,  and  degradation  of  woman 
in  almost  all  CathoUc  lands. 

The  classic  civilization  of  Greece  and  Home  had  the 
same  vice  with  the  Christian  civilization.  Other  forms  of 
reKgion  have  sought  to  get  rid  of  this  evfl  by  polygamy, 
and  thereby  they  degraded  woman  still  fiither.  The 
Mormons  are  repeating  the  same  experiment,  based  not  on 
philanthropy,  but  on  tyranny,  and  are  thereby  still  further 
debasing  woman  under  their  feet.  In  classic  and  in 
Christian  civilisation  alone  has  there  been  a  large  class  of 
women  permanently  immarried — ^not  united  or  even  sub- 
ordinated to  man  in  the  normal  marriage  of  one  to  one,  or 
in  the  abnormal  conjunction  of  one  to  many.  This  class 
of  unmarried  women  is  increasing  in  all  Christian  countries, 
especially  in  those  that  are  old  and  rich. 

Practically  speaking,  to  this  class  of  women  the  domestic 
Amotion  is  very  little ;  to  some  of  them  it  is  nothing  at 
aU.  I  do  not  think  that  this  condition  is  to  last — ^marriage 
is  writ  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  in  his  body — ^but  it  indicates 
a  transition,  it  is  a  step  forward.  Womankind  is  advanc- 
ing from  that  period  when  every  woman  was  a  slave,  and 
marriage  of  some  sort  was  guaranteed  to  every  woman, 
because  she  was  dependent  on  man ;  woman  is  advancing 
from  that  to  a  state  of  independence,  where  she  shall  not 
be  subordinated  to  him,  but  the  two  co-ordinated  together. 
The  evil  is  transient  in  its  nature,  and  God  grant  it  may 
soon  pass  away. 

II.  That  is  not  all.  For  the  housekeeper,  the  wife,  and 
the  mother,  the  domestic  is  not  the  only  function — it  is 
not  function  enough  for  the  mother,  for  the  human  being. 
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more  than  it  would  be  fimction  enough  for  the  father, 
for  the  man.  After  women  have  done  all  which  pertains 
to  housekeeping  as  a  trade,  to  housekeeping  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  in  their  relation  as  wife  and  mother — after  they 
have  done  all  for  the  order  of  the  house,  for  the  order  of 
the  husband,  and  the  order  of  the  children — ^they  have 
still  energies  to  spare,  a  reserved  power  for  yet  other 
work. 

There  are  three  classes  of  women : — 

First,  domestic  drudges,  who  are  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
material  details  of  their  housekeeping,  husband-keeping, 
child-keeping.  Their  housekeeping  is  a  trade,  and  no  more  ; 
and  after  they  have  done  that,  there  is  no  more  which 
they  can  do.  In  New  England  it  is  a  small  class,  getting 
less  every  year. 

Next,  there  are  domestic  dolls,  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
vain  show  which  delights  the  eye  and  the  ear.  They  are 
ornaments  of  the  estate.  Similar  toys,  I  suppose,  will  one 
day  be  more  cheaply  manufactured  at  Paris  and  Nuremberg, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  other  toy-shops  of  Europe, 
out  of  wax  and  papier-mdche,  and  sold  in  Boston  at  the 
haberdasher's  by  the  dozen.  These  ask  nothing  beyond 
their  function  as  dolls,  and  hate  aU  attempts  to  elevate 
womankind. 

But  there  are  domestic  women  who  order  a  housie,  and 
are  not  mere  drudges,  adorn  it,  and  are  not  mere  dolls, 
but  women.  Some  of  these — ^yes,  many  of  them — conjoin 
the  useful  of  the  drudge  and  the  beautiful  of  the  doll  into 
one  womanhood,  and  have  a  great  deal  left  besides.  They 
aire  not  wholly  taken  up  with  their  function  as  house- 
keeper, wife,  and  mother. 

In  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  the  application  of 
masculine  science  to  what  was  once  only  feminine  work — 
whereby  so  much  time  is  saved  from  the  wheel  and  the 
loom,  the  oven  and  the  spit — with  the  consequent  increase 
of  riches,  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion which  comes  in  consequence  thereof,  this  class  of 
women  is  continually  enlarging.  With  us  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  all  the  North,  it  is  already  a  large  class. 

Well,  what  shall  these  domestic  women  do  with  their 
spare  energies  and  superfluous  power?  Once  a  malicious 
proverb  said,  "  The  shoemaker  must  not  go  beyond  his 
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last."  Every  shoemaker  looks  on  that  proverb  with  ap- 
propriate contempt.  He  is  a  shoemaker;  but  he  was  a 
man  first,  a  shoemaker  next.  Shoemaking  is  an  accident 
of  his  manhood,  .not  manhood  an  accident  of  his  shoe- 
making.  You  know  what  haughty  scorn  the  writer 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  pours  out  on 
every  farmer,  "who  glorieth  in  the  goad/'  every  car- 
penter and  blacksmith,  every  jeweller  and  potter.  "  They 
shall  not  be  sought  for,''  says  this  aristocrat,  "in  the 
public  councils ;  they  shall  not  sit  high  in  the  congrega- 
tion ;  they  shall  not  sit  in  the  judges'  seat,  nor  understand 
the  sentence  of  judgment ;  they  cannot  declare  justice." 
Aristotle  aud  Cicero  thought  no  better  of  the  merchants : 
they  were  only  busy  in  trading.  Miserable  people !  quoth 
these  great  men,  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  afiPairs  of 
State — merchants,  mechanics,  farmers  P  It  is  only  for 
kings,  nobles,  and  famous  rich  men,  who  do  no  busmess, 
but  keep  slaves  !  Still,  a  great  many  men  at  this  day  have 
just  the  same  esteem  for  women  that  those  haughty 
persons  of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  for  mechanics  and  for 
merchants.  Many  sour  proverbs  there  are  which  look  the 
same  way.  But,  just  now,  such  is  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  women  of  the  richer  class  in  all  our  large  towns,  that 
these  sour  proverbs  will  not  go  down  so  well  as  of  old. 
Even  in  Boston,  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  city  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  higher  public  education  of  women— 
diligently  persisted  in  for  many  years — ^the  young  women 
of  wealthy  families  get  a  better  education  than  the  young 
men  of  wealthy  families  do ;  and  that  fact  is  goiug  to 
report  itself  presently.  The  best-educated  young  men  are 
commonly  poor  men's  sons ;  but  the  best-educated  young 
women  are  quite  uniformly  rich  men's  daughters. 

A  well-educated  young  woman,  fond  of  Goethe,  and 
Dante,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Cervantes,  marrying  an  ill- 
educated  young  man,  who  cares  for  nothing  but  his  horse, 
his  cigar,  and  his  bottle — ^who  only  knows  how  to  sleep 
after  dinner,  a  "great  heap  of  husband,"  curled  up  on  the 
sofa,  and  in  the  evening  can  only  laugh  at  a  play^  and  not 
understend  the  Italian  words  of  the  opera,  which  his  wife 
knows  by  heart — she,  I  say,  marrying  him,  will  not 
accept  the  idea  that  he  is  her  natural  lord  and  master ;  she 
cannot  look  up  to  him,  but  rather  down.     The  domestic 
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function  does  not  consume  all  her  time  or  talent.  Slie 
knows  how  to  perform  much  of  her  household  work  as  a 
manufacturer  weaves  cotton,  or  spins  hemp,  or  forges 
iron — with  other  machinery,  by  other  hands.  She  is  the 
housekeeping  head ;  and  after  she  has  kept  house  as  wife 
and  as  mother,  and  has  done  all,  she  has  still  energies  to 
spare. 

That  is  a  large  class  of  women :  it  is  a  great  deal  larger 
than  men  commonly  suppose.     It  is  continually  enlarging, 
and  you  see  why.     When  all  manufactures  were  domestic, 
when  every  garment  was  made  at  home,  every  web  woven 
at  home,  every  thread  spun  at  home,  every  fleece  dyed  at 
home ;  when  the  husband  provided  the  wool  or  the  sheep- 
skin, and  the  wife  made  it  a  coat ;   when  the  husband 
brought  home  a  sack  of  com  on  a  mule's  back,  and  the 
wife  pounded  it  in  a  mortar,  or  groimd  it  between  two 
stones,  as  in  the  Old  Testament — ^then  the  domestic  function 
might  well  consume  all  the  time  of  a  very  able-headed 
woman.     But  nowadays,   when  so  much  work  is   done 
abroad ;  when  the  flour-mills  of  Rochester  and  Boston  take 
the  place  of  the  pestle  and  mortar  and  the  hand-mill  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  when  Lowell  and  Lawrence  are  two 
enormous  Old  Testament  women,  spinning  and  weaving 
year  out  and  year  in,  day  and  night  both  ;  when  so  much 
of  woman's  work  is  done  by  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  by 
the  tailor,  and  the  cook,  and  the  gas-maker,  and  she  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  dip  or  mould  with  her  own  hands  every 
candle  that  "  goeth  not  out  by  night,"  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment woman's  housekeeping— you  see  how  very  much  of 
woman's  time  is  left  for  other  filnctions.    This  wffl  become 
yet  oftener  the  case.     Ere  long  much  lofty  science  will  be 
applied  to  housekeeping,  and  work  be  done  by  other  than 
human  hands,  in  the  house,  as  out  of  it.    And  accordingly, 
you  see  that  the  class  of  women  not  wholly  taken  up  by 
the  domestic  function  wiU  get  larger  and  larger. 

III.  Then  there  is  a  third  class  of  women,  who  have  no 
taste  and  no  talent  for  the  domestic  function.  Perhaps 
these  are  exceptional  women ;  some  of  them  exceptional  by 
redundance — ^they  have  talents  not  needed  in  this  function; 
others  are  exceptional  by  defect — with  only  a  common 
talent,  they  have  none  for  housekeeping.     It  is  as  cruel  a 
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lot  to  set  these  persons  to  sucli  work,  as  it  would  be  to  take 
&,  bom  sailor  and  make  him  a  farmer ;  or  to  take  a  man 
^^«rlio  is  bom  to  drive  oxen,  delights  to  give  the  kine  fodder, 
and  has  a  genius  for  it,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  forecastle 
of  a  ship.  Who  would  think  of  makine  Jenny  Lind  no- 
rthing but  a  housekeeper  P  or  of  devoting  Madame  de  Stael, 
or  Miss  Dix,  or  a  dozen  ether  women  that  any  man  can 
name,  wholly  to  that  function  P 

IV.  Then  there  is  another  class  of  women — those  who 
are  not  married  yet,  but  are  to  be  married.  They,  like- 
wise,  have  spare  time  on  their  hands  which  they^  know 
not  what  to  do  with.  Women  of  this  latter  claiss  have 
sometimes  asked  me  what  there  was  for  them  to  do.  I 
could  not  tell. 

All  these  four  put  together  make  up  a  large  class  of 
women,  who  need  some  other  function  besides  the  domestic. 
What  shall  it  be  P  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Catholic 
Church  held  its  iron  hand  over  the  world,  these  women 
went  into  the  Church.  The  permanently  unmarried,  get- 
ting dissatisfied,  became  nuns,  often  calling  that  a  virtue 
which  was  only  a  necessity ;  making  a  religious  principle 
out  of  an  involuntary  measure.  Others  voluntanly  went 
thither.  The  attempt  is  making  anew  in  England,  by 
some  of  the  most  pious  people,  to  revive  the  scheme.  It 
failed  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  experiment  brought  a 
curse  on  man.  It  will  always  fail ;  and  it  ought  to  fail. 
Human  nature  cries  out  against  it. 

Let  us  look,  and  see  what  women  may  do  here. 

First,  there  are  intellectual  pursuits— devotion  to  science, 
art,  literature,  and  the  like. 

In  the  first  place,  that  is  not  popular.  Learned  women 
are  met  with  ridicule;  they  are  bid  to  mend  their  husbands' 
garments,  or  their  own;  they  are  treated  with  scorn. 
Foolish  yoimg  man  niunber  one,  in  a  Kquor-shop,  of  a 
morning,  knocks  off  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
and  says  to  foolish  young  man  number  two,  who  is  taking 
soda  to  wash  off  the  effect  of  last  night's  debauch,  or  pre- 
paring for  a  similar  necessity  to-morrow  morning — in  the 
presence  of  foolish  young  man  number  three,  four,  five,  six, 
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and  so  on  indefinitely — ''I  do  not  like  learned  young 
women :  they  puzzle  me."  So  they  do ;  puzzle  him  very 
much.  I  once  heard  a  silly  young  man,  fuU  of  self-conceit 
and  his  father's  claret,  say,  "  I  had  rather  have  a  young 
woman  ask  me  to  waltz,  than  to  explain  an  allusion  in 
Dante."  Very  likely :  he  had  studied  waltzing,  and  not 
Dante.  And  his  mother,  foil  of  conceit  and  her  own 
hyson,  said,  "  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  My  father  said 
that  women  had  nothing  to  do  with  learning."  Accord- 
ingly, he  gave  her  none,  and  that  explained  the  counsel. 

Then,  too,  foolish  men  no  longer  young  say  the  same 
thing,  and  seek  to  bring  down  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  their  own  poor  mediocrity  of  wit  and  inferiority  of 
culture. 

I  say  this  intellectual  calling  is  not  popular.  I  am 
sorry  it  is  not ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory— ^it  suits  but  a  few.  In  the  present  stage  of  human 
development  there  are  not  many  men  who  are  satisfied 
with  a  merely  intellectual  caUing;  they  want  something 
practical,  as  well  as  speculative.  There  are  a  thousand 
practical  shoemakers  to  every  speculative  botanist.  It  will 
be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  ten  thousand 
carpenters  to  a  single  poet  or  philosopher,  who  dignifies 
his  nature  with  song  or  with  science.  See  how  dissatisfied 
our  most  eminent  intellectual  men  become  with  science 
and  literature.  A  professor  of  Greek  is  sorry  he  was  not  a 
surveyor  or  engineer;  the  president  of  a  College  longs 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress;  the  most  accomplished 
scholars,  historians,  romancers,  they  wish  to  be  collectors 
at  Boston,  consuls  at  Liverpool,  and  the  like,  longing  for 
some  practical  calling,  where  they  can  make  their  thought 
a  thing.  Of  the  intellectual  men  whom  I  know,  I  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand  all  that  are  satisfied 
with  pure  science,  pure  art,  pure  literature. 

Woman,  like  man,  wants  to  make  her  thought  a  thing  ; 
at  least,  wants  things  to  work  her  pattern  of  thought  upon. 
Still,  as  the  world  grows  older,  and  wiser,  and  better,  more 
persons  will  find  an  abiding  satisfaction  in  these  lofty  pur- 
suits. I  am  rejoiced  to  see  women  thus  attracted  thither- 
ward. Some  women  there  are  already  who  find  an  abiding 
satis&ction  in  literature :  it  fills  up  tneir  leisure.  I  rejoice 
that  it  is  so. 
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Then  there  are,  next,  the  yarious  philanthropies  of  the 
age.  In  these  the  spare  energies  of  woman  haye  always 
found  a  congenial  sphere,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how 
woman's  charity,  which  "  neyer  faileth,"  palliates  the  in- 
justice of  man,  which  neyer  has  failed  yet.  Men  fight 
battles :  women  heal  the  wounds  of  the  sick : — 

«  Forgot  are  liatred,  wrongs,  and  fears : 
The  plaintiye  Toice  alone  she  hears, 
Sees  bnt  the  dying  man  "— 

and  does  not  ask  if  foe  or  friend.  Messrs.  Pinchem  & 
Peelem  organize  an  establishment,  wherein  the  sweat  and 
tears  and  blood  of  the  poor  turn  the  wheels ;  eyery  piyot 
and  eyery  shaft  rolls  on  quiyering  human  flesh.  The 
wealthy  capitalists — 


**  Half-ignorant — ^they  torn  an  easy  wheel, 
Which  sets  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel; 


IS 


The  wiyes  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  house  go  out  to 
"  undo  the  heayy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free ; " 
to  heal  the  sick  and  teach  the  ignorant,  whom  their  fathers, 
their  husbands,  their  loyers,  haye  made  sick,  oppressed,  and 
ignorant.  Ask  Manchester,  in  Old  England  and  in  JN^ew, 
i£  this  is  not  so ;  ask  London,  ask  Boston. 

The  moral,  aflectional,  and  religious  feelings  of  woman 
fit  her  for  this  work.  Her  patience,  her  gentleness,  her 
power  to  conciliate,  her  sympathy  with  man,  her  trust  in 
God,  beautifully  prepare  her  for  this ;  and  accordingly,  she 
comes  in  the  face  of  what  man  calls  justice  as  an  angel  of 
mercy — ^before  his  hate  as  an  angel  of  loye — ^between  his 
yictim  and  his  selfishness  with  the  self-denial  of  Paul  and 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus.  Look  at  any  yillage  in  New 
England  and  in  Old  England,  at  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  at 
the  Hottentots  and  the  Esquimaux,  it  is  the  same  thing : 
it  is  so  in  all  ages,  in  all  dunes,  in  all  stages  of  ciyilization ; 
in  all  ranks  of  society,  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  in  all 
forms  of  religion,  all  sects  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  so^ 
from  Boreas,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  made  coats 
and  garments  for  the  poor,  down  to  Miss  Dix,  in  our 
day,  who  yisits  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  and  coaxes 
President  FiUmore  to  let  Captain  Drayton  out  of  jail, 
where  he  was  placed  for  the  noblest  act  oi  his  life. 
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But  these  philantliropies  are  not  enough  for  the  employ- 
ment of  women ;  and  if  all  the  spare  energies  of  woman- 
kind were  set  to  this  work — ^to  palliate  the  consequences  of 
man's  injustice — ^it  would  not  be  exactly  the  work  which 
woman  wants.  There  are  some  women  who  take  no  special 
interest  in  this.  For  womaa  is  not  aU  philanthropy, 
though  very  much  :  she  has  other  faculties  which  want  to 
be  developed  besides  the  heart  to  feel.  Still  more,  that  is 
not  the  only^  thing  which  mankind  wants  of  womaa.  W^e 
need  the  justice  which  removes  causes,  as  well  as  the 
charity  that  palliates  effects;  and  woman,  standing  con- 
tinually between  the  victim  and  the  sabre  which  would 
cleave  him  through,  is  not  performing  her  only  function, 
not  her  most  important :  high  as  that  is,  it  is  not  her 
highest.  K  the  feminine  swallow  drives  away  the  flies* 
from  a  poor  fox  struggling  for  life,  another  set  of  flies  light 
upon  hun,  and  suck  every  remaining  drop  of  blood  out  of 
his  veins,  as  in  the  old  fable.  Besides,  if  the  fox  finds  that 
a  womanly  swallow  comes  to  drive  off  the  flies,  he  depends 
on  her  wing  and  not  on  his  own  brush,  and  becomes  less 
of  a  fox.  If  a  miser,  or  any  base  man,  sees  that  a  woman 
constantly  picks  up  the  man  whom  he  knocks  down  with 
the  left  hand  of  usury,  or  the  right  hand  of  rum,  he  will 
go  on  with  his  extortion  or  his  grog,  because,  he  says,  "  I 
should  have  done  the  man  harm,  but  a  woman  picked  hiTn 
up,  and  money  comes  to  my  pocket,  and  no  harm  to  the 
man ! "  The  evils  of  society  would  become  worse  and 
worse,  just  as  they  are  increased  by  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving/  That  is  ^.t  enough. 

Then  there  are  various  practical  works  left  by  common 
consent  to  woman. 

First,  there  is  domestic  service— woman  working  as  an 
appendage  to  some  household ;  a  hired  hand,  or  a  hired 
head,  to  help  the  housekeeper. 

Then  there  is  mechanical  labour  in  a  factory  or  a 
shop— spinning,  weaving,  setting  type,  binding  books, 
making  shoes,  colouring  maps,  and  a  hundred  other 
things. 

Next,  there  is  trade  in  a  small  way,  from  the  basket- 
Woman,  with  her  apples  at  every  street-comer,  up  to  the 
confectioner  and  haberdasher,  with  their  well-filled  shops. 
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In  a  few  retail  shops,  which  venture  to  brave  popular 
opinion^  woman  is  employed  at  the  counter. 

As  a  fourth  thing,  there  is  the  business  of  public  and 
private  teaching  in  various  departments. 

All  these  are  well;  they  are  unavoidable,  they  are 
absolutely  necessary;  they  furnish  employment  to  many 
women,  and  are  a  blessed  resource. 

I  rejoice  that  the  field-work  of  the  farmer  is  not  done  by 
woman's  hand  in  the  free  portions  of  America.  It  imbrut^ 
women  in  Ireland,  in  France,  and  in  Spain.  I  am  glad 
that  the  complicated  machinery  of  life  Aimishes  so  much 
more  work  for  the  light  and  delicate  hand  of  woman.  But 
I  confess  I  mourn  that  where  her  work  is  as  profitable  as 
man's,  her  pay  is  not  half  so  much.  A  woman  who  should 
teach  a  public  school  well  would  be  paid  four  or  six  dollars 
a  week ;  while  a  man  who  should  teach  no  better  would 
be  paid  two,  three,  four,  or  six  times  that  sum.  It  is  so  in 
all  departments  of  woman's  work  that  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

These  employments  are  very  well,  but  still  they  are  not 
enough. 

Eich  women  do  not  engage  in  these  callings.  For  rich 
women  there  is  no  profession  left  except  marriage.  After 
school-time,  woman  has  nothing  to  do  till  she  is  married : 
I  mean  almost  nothing;  nothing  that  is  adequate.  Accord- 
ingly she  must  choose  betwixt  a  husband  and  nothing,  and 
sometimes  that  is  choosing  between  two  nothings.  There 
are  spare  energies  which  seek  employment  before  marriage 
and  after  marriage. 

These  callings  are  not  all  that  the  race  of  woman  needs 
and  requires.  She  and  man  have  the  same  human  nature, 
and,  of  course,  the  same  natural  human  rights.  Woman's 
natural  right  for  its  rightfulness  does  not  depend  on  the 
bodily  or  mental  power  to  assert  and  to  maintain  it,  on  the 
great  arm  or  the  great  head ;  it  depends  only  on  human 
nature  itself,  which  God  made  the  same  in  the  frailest 
woman  as  in  the  biggest  giant. 

K  woman  is  a  human  being,  first,  she  has  the  nature  of 
a  human  being;  next,  she  has  the  right  of  a  human  being; 
third,  she  has  the  duty  of  a  human  beinff.  The  nature  is 
the  capacity  to  possess,  to  use,  to  develop,  and  to  enjoy 
every  human  faculty ;   the  right  is  the  right  to  enjoy, 
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develop,  and  use  every  human  faculty ;  and  the  duty  is  to 
make  use  of  the  right,  and  make  her  human  nature  human 
history.  She  is  here  to  develop  her  human  nature,  enjoy 
her  human  rights,  perform  her  human  duty.  Womankmd 
is  to  do  this  for  herself,  as  much  as  mankind  for  himseK. 
A  woman  has  the  same  human  nature  that  a  man  has,  the 
same  human  rights — ^to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — ^the  same  human  duties ;  and  they  are  as  in- 
alienable in  a  woman  as  in  a  man. 

Each  man  has  the  natural  right  to  the  normal  deve- 
lopment of  his  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  general-human, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  but  himian.  Each  woman  has 
the  natural  right  to  the  normal  development  of  her  na- 
ture, so  far  as  it  is  general-human,  neither  woman  nor 
man.  But  each  man  has  also  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  the  normal  development  of  his  peculiar  nature  as 
man,  where  he  differs  from  woman.  Each  woman  has  just 
the  same  natural  and  inaHenable  right  to  the  normal 
development  of  her  peculiar  nature  as  woman,  and  not 
man.     All  that  is  undeniable. 

Now  see  what  follows.  Woman  has  the  same  indi- 
vidual right  to  determine  her  aim  in  life,  and  to  follow  it ; 
has  the  same  individual  rights  of  body  and  of  spirit,  of 
mind  and  conscience,  and  heart  and  soul ;  the  same  phy- 
sical rights,  the  same  intellectual,  moral,  affectional,  and 
religious  rights  which  man  has.  That  is  true  of  woman- 
kind as  a  whole :  it  is  true  of  Jane,  Ellen,  and  Sally,  and 
each  special  woman  who  can  be  named. 

Every  person,  man  or  woman,  is  an  integer,  an  indi- 
vidual, a  whole  person,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  race,  and 
so  a  fraction  of  humankind.  The  rights  of  individualism 
are  not  to  be  possessed,  developed,  used,  and  enjoyed  by  a 
life  in  solitude,  but  by  joint  action.  Accordingly,  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  individual  man  or  woman,  and  give 
each  an  opportunity  to  possess,  use,  develop,  and  enjoy  these 
rights,  there  must  be  concerted  and  joint  action :  else  in- 
dividuality is  only  a  possibility,  not  a  reality.  So  the 
individual  rights  of  woman  carry  with  them  the  same 
domestic,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  rights  as  those 
of  man. 

The  family,  community.  Church,  and  State,  are  four 
modes  of  action  which  have  grown  out  of  human  nature 
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in  its  historical  developmeiit.  They  are  all  necessary  for 
the  development  of  mankind — ^machines  which  the  human 
race  has  devised,  in  order  to  possess,  nse,  develop,  and  en- 
joy their  rights  as  human  bemgs,  their  rights  also  as  men. 

These  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  development  of 
woman  as  of  man ;  and  as  she  has  the  same  nature,  right, 
and  duty  as  man,  it  follows  that  she  has  the  same  right  to 
use,  shape,  and  control  these  four  institutions  for  her 
general  human  purpose  and  for  her  special  feminine  pur* 
pose,  that  man  has  to  control  them  for  his  general  human 
purpose  and  his  special  masculine  purpose.  All  that  is  as 
undeniahle  as  anything  in  metaphysics  or  mathematics. 

So,  then,  woman  has  the  same  natural  rights  as  man. 
In  domestic  affiurs  she  is  to  determine  her  own  sphere  as 
much  as  man,  and  say  where  her  Auction  is  to  hegin, 
when  it  shall  begin,  with  whom  it  shall  begin ;  where  it 
shall  end,  when  it  shall  end,  and  what  it  shall  comprise. 

Then  she  has  the  same  right  to  freedom  of  industry  that 
man  has.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hard  callings  of  life 
will  ever  suit  woman.  It  is  not  little  boys  who  go  out  as 
lumberers,  but  ^eat  men,  with  sinewy,  brawny  arms.  I 
doubt  that  laborious  callings,  like  navigation,  engineering, 
lumbering,  and  the  like,  will  ever  be  agreeable  to  woman. 
Her  feminine  body  and  feminine  spirit  naturaQy  turn 
away  from  such  occupations.  I  have  seen  women  gather- 
ing the  filth  of  the  streets  in  Liverpool,  sawing  stone  in  a 
mason's  yani  in  Paris,  carrying  earth  in  baskets  on  their 
heads  for  a  railway  embankment  at  Naples ;  but  they  were 
obviously  out  of  place,  and  only  consented  to  this  drudgery 
when  driven  by  Poverty's  iron  whip.  But  there  are  many 
employments  m  the  departments  of  mechanical  work,  of 
trade,  little  and  extended,  where  woman  could  go,  and 
properly  go.  Some  women  have  a  good  deal  of  talent  for 
trade — ^this  in  a  small  way,  that  on  the  largest  scale. 
Why  should  not  they  exercise  their  commercial  talents  in 
competition  with  man?  Is  it  right  for  woman  to  be  a 
domestic  manufacturer  in  the  family  of  Solomon  or  Priam, 
and  of  every  thrifty  husband,  and  wrong  for  her  to  be  a 
public  manufacturer  on  her  own  account?  She  might 
spin  when  the  motive  power  was  a  wheel-pin  of  wood  in 
her  hand :  may  she  not  use  the  Merrimac  and  the  Con- 
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necticut  for  her  wheel-pin  P   or  must  she  be  only  the 
manufacturing  servant  of  man,  never  her  own  master  P 

Much  of  the  business  of  education  abready  falls  to  the 
bands  of  woman.  In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been 
a  great  progress  in  the  education  of  women  in  Massa- 
chusettSy  in  all  New  England.  The  High  Schools  for 
girls-and,  still  better,  those  for  girls  and  boys— have  been 
of  great  service.  Almost  all  the  large  towns  of  this  Com- 
monwealth have  honoured  themselves  with  these  blessed 
institutions.  In  Boston  only  the  daughters  of  the  rich  can 
possess  such  an  education  as  hundreds  of  noble  girls  long 
to  acqidre.  With  this  enhancement  of  culture,  women 
have  been  continually  rising  higher  and  higher  as  teachers. 
The  State  Normal  Schools  have  helped  in  this  movement. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  only  an  able-bodied  man  could 
manage  the  large  boys  of  a  country  or  a  city  school.  Even 
he  was  sometimes  thrust  out  at  the  door  or  the  window  of 
"his  noisy  mansion"  by  his  rough  pupils.  An  able- 
headed  woman  has  commonly  succ^ded  better  than  men 
merely  able-bodied.  She  has  tried  conciliation  rather 
than  violence,  and  appealed  to  something  a  little  deeper 
than  aught  which  force  could  ever  touch.  The  women- 
teachers  are  now  doing  an  important  work  for  the  ele-* 
vation  of  their  race  and  all  human  kind.  But  it  is 
commonly  thought  woman  must  not  engage  in  the  higher 
departments  thereof.  I 'once  knew  a  woman,  wife,  and 
mother,  and  housekeeper,  who  taught  the  severest  dis- 
ciplines of  our  highest  college,  and  instructed  yoimg  men 
while  she  rocked  the  cradle  with  her  foot,  and  mended 
garments  with  her  hands— one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  New  England.  Not  long  ago  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  widowed  seamstress  was  seen  reading  the  Koran 
in  Arabic.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  town  who 
could  do  the  same,  and  he  was  a  ''  learned  blacksmith." 
Another  young  woman,  also  a  mechanic's  daughter,  in  a 
town  adjoining  this,  the  New  England  Ariadne,  has 
threaded  all  the  intricate  windings  of  that  mathematical 
labyrinth,  Laplace's  "  Mecanique  Celeste,"  for  which  few 
men  have  ever  had  the  lengthy  clue !  The  most  accomplished 
philologist  of  Boston  has  also  a  feminine  name.  The  Qod 
of  Poetry  likewise  has  bequeathed  his  most  golden  lyre  to 
a  woman's   hand.     Women  not  able  to  teach  in  these 
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things!  He  must  be  rather  a  confident  professor  who 
thinks  a  woman  cannot  do  what  he  can.  I  rejoice  at  the 
introduction  of  women  into  common  schools,  academies, 
and  high  schools ;  and  I  thauk  G-od  that  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  public  education  iu  Massachusetts  is 
presently  to  be  the  head  of  a  college  in  Ohio,  where  women 
and  men  are  to  study  together,  and  where  a  woman  is  to 
be  professor  of  Latin  and  Natural  History.     These  are 

The  business  of  public  lecturing,  also,  is  quite  important 
in  New  England,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  woman  presses 
into  that,  not  without  success. 

The  work  of  conducting  a  journal,  daily,  weekly,  or 
quarterly,  woman  proves  mat  she  can  attend  to  quite  as 
decently,  and  as  strongly  too,  as  most  men. 

Then  there  are  what  are  called  the  professions-— 
medicine,  law,  and  theology. 

The  profession  of  medicine  seems  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  woman  by  nature;  part  of  it  exdusiyely.  She  is  a 
nurse,  and  half  a  doctor,  by  nature.  It  is  quite  en- 
couraging that  medical  schools  are  beginning  to  instruct 
women,  and  special  schools  get  founded  for  the  use  of 
women ;  that  sagacious  men  are  beginning  to  employ 
women  as  their  physicians.  Great  good  is  to  be  expected 
from  that. 

As  yet,  I  believe,  no  woman  acts  as  a  lawyer.  But  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  profession  of  law  might  not  be 
followed  by  Wbmen  as  by  men.  He  must  be  rather  an 
uncommon  lawver  who  thinks  no  feminine  head  could 
compete  with  hmi.  Most  lawyers  that  I  have  known  are 
rather  mechanics  at  law  than  attorneys  or  scholars  at  law; 
and  in  the  mechanical  part  woman  could  do  as  well  as 
man — could  be  as  good  a  conveyancer,  could  follow  prece*- 
dents  as  careftdly,  and  copy  ferms  as  nicely.  And  in 
the  higher  departments  of  legel  work,  they  who  have  read 
the  plea  which  Lady  Alice  Lisle  made  in  England,  when 
she  could  not  speak  by  attorney,  must  remember  there  is 
some  eloquence^  woWs  tongue  which  courts  find  it 
rather  hard  to  resist.  I  think  her  presence  would  mend 
the  manners  of  the  court— of  the  bench  not  less  than  of 
the  bar. 

In  the  business  of  theology,  I  could  never  see  why  a 
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woman,  if  she  wished,  should  not  preach  as  well  as  men. 
It  would  be  hard,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  pulpit, 
to  say  she  had  not  intellect  enough  for  that  I  I  am  glad 
to  find,  now  and  then,  women  preachers,  and  rejoice  at 
their  success.  A  year  ago  I  introduced  to  you  the 
Reverend  Miss  Brown,  educated  at  an  orthodox  theo- 
logical seminary:  you  smiled  at  the  name  of  Reverend 
Miss.  She  has  since  been  invited  to  settle  by  several 
congregations  of  unblemished  orthodoxy,  and  has  passed 
on,  looking  further. 

It  seems  to  me  that  woman,  by  her  peculiar  con- 
stitution, is  better  qualified  to  teach  religion  than  any 
merely  intellectual  discipline.  The  Quakers  have  always 
recognised  the  natural  right  of  woman  to  perform  the 
same  ecclesiastical  function  as  man.  At  this  day  the 
most  distinguished  preacher  of  that  denomination  is  a 
woman,  who  adorns  her  domestic  calling  as  housekeeper, 
wife,  and  mother,  with  the  same  womanly  dignity  and 
sweetness  which  mark  her  public  deportment. 

If  woman  had  been  consulted,  it  seems  to  me  theology 
would  have  been  in  a  vastly  better  state  than  it  is  now. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  woman  would  ever  have  preached 
the  damnation  of  babies  new-bom ;  and  "  hell,  paved  with 
the  skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long,^'  would  be  a  region 
yet  to  be  discovered  in  theology.  A  celibate  monk — ^with 
God's  curse  writ  on  his  face,  which  knew  no  child,  no 
wife,  no  sister,  and  "blushed  that  he  had  a  mother*' — 
might  well  dream  of  such  a  thing  :  he  had  been  through 
the  preliminary  studies.  Consider  the  ghastly  attributes 
which  are  commonly  put  upon  God  in  the  popular  theology; 
the  idea  of  infinite  wrath,  of  eternal  damnation,  ^nd  total 
depravity,  and  all  that — why,  you  could  not  get  a  woman 
who  had  intellect  enough  to  open  her  mouth  to  preach 
these  things  anywhere.  Women  think  they  think  that 
they  believe  them,  but  they  do  not.  Celibate  priests,  who 
never  knew  marriage,  or  what  paternity  was,  who  thought 
woman  was  "a  pollution,"  they  invented  these  ghastly 
doctrines ;  and  when  I  have  heard  the  Athanasian  Creed 
and  the  Dies  Irse  chanted  by  monks  with  the  necks  of 
bulls  and  the  lips  of  donkeys,  why  I  have  imderstood 
where  the  doctrine  came  from,  and  have  felt  the  appro- 
priateness 6f.  their  brayiag  out  the  damnation  hymns: 
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i^omsLn  could  not  do  it.  He  shut  her  out  of  the  choiry  out 
of  the  priest's  house,  out  of  the  pulpit ;  and  then  the  priest, 
^vith  unnatural  vows,  came  in,  and  taught  these  ''  doctrines 
o£ devils/'  Could  you  find  a  woman  who  would  read  to  a  con- 
gregation, as  woras  of  truth,  Jonathan  Edwards's  Sermons 
on  a  Future  State — '^  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 
Qod,"  "The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Danmation  of  Sinners, 
*'  Wrath  upon  the  Wicked  to  the  Uttermost,"  "  The  Future 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked,"  and  other  things  of  that 
sort  P  Nay,  can  you  find  a  worthy  woman,  of  any  con- 
siderable culture,  who  will  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
l^umbers,  and  declare  that  a  true  picture  of  the  God 
she  worships?  Only  a  she-dragon  could  do  it  in  our 
day. 

The  popular  theology  leaves  us  nothing  feminine  in  the 
character  of  God.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  so 
much  of  the  popular  theology  is  the  work  of  men  who 
thought  woman  was  a  "pollution,"  and  barred  her  out  of 
all  the  high  places  of  the  Church  ?  If  women  had  had 
their  place  in  ecclesiastical  teaching,  I  doubt  that  the 
"Athanasian  Creed"  would  ever  have  been  thought  a 
"  symbol"  of  Christianity.  The  pictures  and  hymns  which 
describe  the  last  judgment  are  a  protest  against  the 
exclusion  of  woman  from  teaching  in  the  Church.  "  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  but  to  be  in  silence,"  said  a 
writer  in  the  New  Testament.  The  sentence  has  brought 
manifold  evil  in  its  train. 

So  much  for  the  employments  of  women. 

By  nature  woman  has  the  same  political  rights  that  man 
has — ^to  vote,  to  hold  office,  to  make  and  administer  laws. 
These  she  has  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  strong  hand  and 
the  great  head  of  man  keep  her  down,  nothing  more.  In 
America,  in  Christendom,  woman  has  no  poKtical  rights, 
is  not  a  citizen  in  full;  she  has  no  voice  in  making  or 
administering  the  laws,  none  in  electing  the  rulers  or 
administrators  thereof.  She  can  hold  no  office— cannot  be 
committee  of  a  primary  school,  overseer  of  the  poor,  or 
guardian  to  a  public  lamp-post.  But  any  man,  with  con- 
science enough  to  keep  out  of  gaol,  mind  enough  to  escape 
the  poor-house,  and  body  enough  to  drop  his  ballot  into 
the  box,  he  is  a  voter.  He  may  have  no  character,  even 
no  money,  that  is  no  matter — he  is  male.     The  noblest 
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woman  lias  no  voice  in  the  State.  Men  make  laws  dispos- 
ing of  her  property,  her  person,  her  children  ;  still  she 
must  bear  it  "  with  a  patient  shrug.'' 

Looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  pure  ri^ht  and  pure  science, 
I  know  no  reason  why  woman  should  not  be  a  voter,  or 
hold  office,  or  make  and  administer  laws.  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  shut  myself  into  political  privileges  and  shut 
woman  out,  and  do  both  in  the  name  oi  inalienable 
right.  Certainly,  every  woman  has  a  natural  right  to 
have  her  property  represented  in  the  general  representa- 
tion of  property,  and  her  person  represented  in  the  general 
representation  of  persons. 

Looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  see  some  facts. 
Suppose  woman  had  a  share  in  the  municipal  regulation 
of  JBoston,  and  there  were  as  many  Alderwomen  as  Alder- 
men, as  many  Common  Councilwomen  as  Common  Council- 
men — do  you  believe  that,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Massa-* 
chusetts,  the  City  Government,  last  spring,  would  have 
licensed  every  two  hundred  and  forty-fourth  person  of  the 
city  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  ? — ^woidd  have  made  every 
thirty-fifth  voter  a  rum-seller  P     I  do  not. 

Do  you  believe  the  women  of  Boston  would  spend  ten 
thouysand  dollars  in  one  year  in  a  city  frolic,  or  spend  two 
or  three  thousand  every  year,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for 
sky-rockets  and  fire-crackers ;  would  spend  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  to  get  their  Canadian  guests  drunk  in 
Boston  harbour,  and  then  pretend  that  Boston  had  not 
money  enough  to  establish  a  High  School  for  girls,  to 
teach  the  daughters  of  mechanics  and  grocers  to  read 
French  and  Latin,  and  to  imderstand  the  higher  things 
which  rich  men's  sons  are  driven  to  at  college  r    I  do  not. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  women  of  Boston,  in  1851, 
would  have  spent  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to  kidnap 
a  ppor  man,  and  have  taken  all  the  chains  which  belonged 
to  the  city,  and  put  them  round  the  Court  House,  and  have 
drilled  tm*ee  hundred  men,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  cut- 
lasses, to  steal  a  man  and  carry  him  back  to  slavery  P  I 
do  not.  Do  you  think,  if  the  women  had  had  the  control, 
"fifteen  himdred  men  of  property  and  standing"  would 
have  volimteered  to  take  a  poor  man,  kidnapped  in  Boston, 
and  conduct  him  out  of  the  State  with  fire  and  sword  P  I 
believe  no  such  thing. 
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Do  yon  tliink  the  women  of  Boston  would  take  the 
poorest  and  most  imfortunate  children  in  the  town^  put 
tliem  altogether  into  one  school^  making  that  the  most 
miserable  in  the  city,  where  they  had  not,  and  could  not 
liave  half  the  advantages  of  the  other  children  in  dijBferent 
schools,  and  all  that  because  the  unfortunates  were  dark 
eolourcdP  Do  you  think  the  women  of  Boston  would 
shut  a  bright  boy  out  of  the  Hiffh  School  or  Latin  School 
"because  he  was  black  in  the  face  r 

Women  are  said  to  be  cowardly.  When  Thomas  Sims, 
out  of  his  dungeon,  sent  to  the  churches  his  petition  for 
their  prayers,  had  women  been  "  the  Christian  clergy,"  do 
you  beUeye  they  would  not  have  dared  to  pray  P 

If  women  had  a  voice  in  the  affiiirs  of  Massachusetts, 
do  you  think  they  would  ever  have  made  laws  so  that  a 
lazy  husband  could  devour  all  the  substance  of  his 
active  wife,  spite  of  her  wish  ;  so  that  a  drunken  husband 
could  command  her  bodily  presence  in  his  loathlv  house ; 
and  when  an  infamous  man  was  divorced  from  his  wife, 
that  he  could  keep  all  the  children  P    I  confess  I  do  not. 

If  the  affidrs  of  the  nation  had  been  imder  woman's 
joint  control,  I  doubt  that  we  should  have  butchered  the 
indiam  with  mich  extenninating  Bavagenr,  that,  in  fifty 
years,  we  should  have  spent  seven  hundred  milhon  dollars 
for  war,  and  now,  in  time  of  peace,  aend  twenty  annual 
millions  more  to  the  same  waste.  I  doubt  that  we  should 
have  spread  Slavery  into  nine  new  States,  and  made  it 
nation^.  I  think  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  would  never 
have  been  an  Act.  Woman  has  some  respect  for  the  natural 
law  of  Q-od. 

I  know  men  say  woman  cannot  manage  the  great  affairs 
of  a  nation.  Very  well.  Government  is  poUtical  economy 
— ^national  housekeeping.  Does  any  respectable  woman 
keep  house  so  badly  as  the  United  States  P  with  so  much 
bribery,  so  much  corruption,  so  much  quarrelling  in  the 
domestic  councils  P 

But  government  is  also  political  morality,  it  is  national 
ethics.  Is  there  any  worthy  woman  who  rules  her  house- 
hold as  wickedly  as  the  nations  are  ruled  P  who  hires 
buUies  to  fight  for  her  P  Is  there  any  woman  who  treats 
one-eighth  part  of  her  household  as  if  they  werecattie  and 
not  creatures  of  God — ^as  if  they  were  things  and  not 
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persons  P  I  know  of  none  snch.  In  goTemment,  as  house- 
keeping, or  goyemment,  as  morality,  I  think  man  makes  a 
yery  poor  appearance,  when  he  says  woman  could  not  do 
as  well  as  he  nas  done  and  is  doing. 

I  doubt  that  women  will  oyer,  as  a  general  thing,  take 
the  same  interest  as  men  in  political  afirairs,  or  find  therein 
an  abiding  satisfaction.  But  that  is  for  women  themselyes 
to  determine,  not  for  men. 

In  order  to  attain  the  end — ^the  deyelopment  of  man  in 
body  and  spirit— human  institutions  must  represent  all 
parts  of  human  nature,  both  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
element.  For  the  well-being  of  the  human  race,  we  need 
the  joint  action  of  man  and  woman  in  the  family,  the 
commimity,  the  Church,  and  the  State.  A  family  without 
the  presence  of  woman — with  no  mother,  no  wife,  no 
sister,  no  womankind — ^is  a  sad  thing.  I  think  a  com- 
tnunity  without  woman's  equal  social  action,  a  church 
without  her  equal  ecclesiastical  action,  and  a  state  without 
her  equal  political  action,  is  almost  as  bad — ^is  yery  much 
what  a  house  would  be  without  a  mother,  wife,  sister,  or 
friend. 

You  see  what  preyails  in  the  Christian  ciyilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century  :  it  is  force — ^force  of  body,  force 
of  brain.  There  is  little  justice,  little  philanthropy,  little 
piety.  Selfishness  preponderates  eyerywhere  in  Chris- 
tendom— indiyidual,  domestic,  social,  ecclesiastical,  national 
selfishness.  It  is  preached  as  gospel  and  enacted  as  law. 
It  is  thought  good  political  conduct  for  a  strong  people 
to  devour  the  weak  nations — for  "  Christian'*  England  and 
America  to  plunder  the  "  Heathen,"  and  annex  their  land ; 
for  a  strong  class  to  oppress  and  ruin  the  feeble  class  ;  for  the 
capitalists  of  England  to  pauperize  the  poor  white  labotirer  ; 
for  the  capitalists  of  America  to  enslaye  the  poorer  black 
labourer ;  for  a  strong  man  to  oppress  the  weak  man ;  for 
the  sharper  to  buy  labour  too  cheap,  and  sell  its  product 
too  dear,  and  so  grow  rich  by  making  many  poor.  Hence 
nation  is  arrayed  against  nation,  class  against  class,  man 
against  man.  Nay,  it  is  commonly  taught  that  mankind 
is  arrayed  against  God,  and  God  against  man ;  that  the 
world  is  a  imiversal  discord ;  that  there  is  no  solidarity  of 
man  with  man,  of  man  with  God.    I  fear  we  shaU  never 
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get  far  beyond  this  theory  and  this  practice,  until  woman 
has  her  natural  rights  as  the  equal  of  man,  and  takes  her 
natural  place  in  regulating  the  a&irs  of  the  family,  the 
oommunity,  the  Church,  and  the  State. 

It  seems  to  me  God  has  treasured  up  a  reserved  power 
in  the  nature  of  woman  to  correct  many  of  those  evils 
which  are  Christendom's  disgrace  to-day. 

Circumstances  help  or  hinder  our  development,  and  are 
one  of  the  two  forces  which  determine  the  actual  character 
of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind,  at  any  special  period.  Hitherto, 
amongst  men,  circumstances  have  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  only  intellectual  power  in  all  its  forms,  chiefly  in 
its  lower  forms.     At  present,  mankind,  as  a  whole,  has  the 
superiority  over  womankind,  as  a  whole,  in  all  that  per<^ 
tains  to  intellect,  the  higher  and  the  lower.     Man  has 
knowledge,  has  ideas,  has  administrative  skill ;  enacts  the 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  individual,  the  family,  the  com- 
munity, the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  world.     He  applies 
these  rules  of  conduct  to  life,  and  so  controls  the  great 
a&irs  of  the  htmian  race.     You  see  what  a  world  he  has 
made  of  it.     There  is  male  vigour  in  this  civilization,  mis- 
called ''  Christian '' ;  and  in  its  leading  nations  there  are 
industry  and  enterprise  which  never  fail.   There  is  science, 
Uterature,  legislation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining, 
commerce,  such  as  the  world  never  saw.     With  the  vigour 
of  war,  the  Anglo-Saxon  now  works  the  works  of  peace. 
England  abounds  in  wealth — richest  of  lands ;  but  look  at 
her  poor,  her  vast  army  of  paupers,  two  million  strong,  the 
Irish  whom  she  drives  with  the  hand  of  famine  across  the 
sea.     Martin  Luther  was  right  when  he  said,  "  The  richer 
the  nation,  the  poorer  the  poor."  America  is  "democratic," 
'^the  freest  and  most  enlightened  people  in  the  world." 
Look  at  her  slaves :  every  eighth  woman  in  the  country 
sold  as  a  beast ;  with  no  more  legal  respect  paid  to  her 
marriage  than  the  farmer  pays  to  the  conjunctions  of  his 
swine.     America  is  well  educated  ;  there  are  four  millions 
of  children  in  the  school-houses  of  the  land  :  it  is  a  state's 
prison  offence  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  the  three  letters 
which  spell  God.     The  more  "  democratic  "  the  country, 
the  tighter  is  bondage  ironed  on  the  slave.     Look  at  the 
cities  of  England  and  America.     What  riches,  what  re- 
finement, what  culture  of  nmn  and  woman  too !    Ay ;  but 
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what  poyerfyi  what  ignorance,  what  beastliness  of  man 
and  woman  too !  The  Christian  civilization  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  well  summed  up  in  Ldndon  and  New 
York — ^the  two  foci  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribe,  which  con- 
trol the  shape  of  the  world's  commercial  ellipse.  Look  at 
the  riches  and  the  misery ;  at  the  <'  reUgious  enterprise  '* 
and  the  heathen  darkness ;  at  the  virtue,  the  decorum, 
and  the  beauty  of  woman  well-bom  and  well-bred,  and  at 
the  wild  sea  of  prostitution,  which  swells  and  breaks  and 
dashes  against  the  bulwarks  of  society ;  every  ripple  was  a 
woman  once  I 

O,  brother  men,  who  make  these  things,  is  this  a  pleasant 
sight  ?  Does  your  literature  complain  of  it,  of  the  waste 
of  himian  life,  the  slaughter  of  human  souls,  the  butchery 
of  women  P  British  literature  begins  to  wail  in  '' Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  and  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  "Mary  Barton,"  and 
"Alton  Locke,"  in  many  a  "Song  of  the  Shirt;"  but  the 
respectable  literature  of  America  is  deaf  as  a  cent  to  the 
outcry  of  humanity  expiring  in  agonies.  It  is  busy  with 
California,  or  the  Jrresidency,  or  extolling  iniquity  in  high 
places,  or  flattering  the  vulgar  vanity  wmch  buys  its  dross 
for  gold.  It  cannot  even  imitate  the  philanthropy  of 
English  letters :  it  is  "  up  "  for  Califomia  and  a  market. 
Does  not  the  Church  speak  P  the  English  Church,  with  its 
millions  of  money,  the  American,  with  its  millions  of  men, 
both  want  to  bay  the  moon  of  foreign  heathenism.  The 
Church  is  a  dumb  dog,  that  cannot  bark,  sleeping,  lying 
down,  loving  to  slumber.  It  is  a  Church  without  woman, 
believing  in  a  male  and  jealous  God,  and  rejoicing  in  a 
boundless,  endless  hell ! 

Hitherto,  with  woman,  circumstances  have  hindered  the 
development  of  iuteUectual  power  in  all  its  forms.  She 
has  not  knowledge,  has  not  ideas  or  practical  skill  to  equal 
the  force  of  man.  But  circumstances  have  favoured  the 
development  of  pure  and  lofty  emotion  in  advance  of  man. 
She  has  moral  feehng,  affectional  feeling,  religious  feelings 
far  in  advance  of  man;  her  moral,  affectional,  and  reUgious 
intuitions  are  deeper  and  more  trustworthy  than  his« 
Here  she  is  eminent,  as  he  is  in  knowledge,  in  ideas,  in 
administrative  skill. 

I  think  man  will  always  lead  in  affairs  of  intellect — of 
reason^  imagination,  understanding — he  has  the  bigger 
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brain  ;  but  that  woman  will  always  lead  in  affidrs  of 
emotion— moral,  affectional,  reUgious ;  she  has  the  better 
heart,  the  truer  intuition  of  the  riffht,  the  loyely,  the 
holy.  The  literature  of  women  in  this  century  is  juster, 
more  philanthropic,  more  religious  than  that  of  men.  Do 
you  not  hear  the  cry  which,  in  New  England,  a  woman  is 
raising  in  the  world's  ears  against  the  foul  wrong  which 
America  is  working  in  the  world  P  Do  you  not  hear  the 
echo  of  that  woman's  yoice  come  oyer  the  Atlantic,  returned 
from  European  shores  in  many  a  tongue,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Russian,  Dutch  P  How  a  woman 
touches  the  world's  heart!  because  she  speaks  justice, 
speaks  piety,  speaks  loye.  What  yoice  is  strongest  raised 
in  continental  Europe,  pleading  for  the  oppressed  and 
down- trodden  P    That  also  is  a  woman's  yoice  ! 

Well,  we  want  the  excellence  of  man  and  woman  both 
united;  intellectual  power,  knowledge,  great  ideas — ^in 
literature,  philosophy,  theology,  ethics — ^and  practical 
skill;  but  we  want  something  better,  the  moral,  affec- 
tional,  reUgious  intuition,  to  put  justice  into  ethics,  loye 
into  theoloffy,  piety  into  science  and  letters.  Eyerywhere 
in  the  famuy,  the  community,  the  Church,  and  the  State, 
we  want  the  masculine  and  feminine  element  co-operating . 
and  conjoined.  Woman  is  to  correct  man's  taste,  mend  his 
morak,  excite  his  affections,  inspire  his  reUgious  faculties. 
Man  is  to  quicken  her  intellect,  to  help  her  wiU,  translate 
her  sentiments  to  ideas,  and  enact  them  into  righteous 
laws.  Man's  moral  action,  at  best,  is  only  a  sort  of  general 
human  proyidence,  aiming  at  the  welfare  of  a  part,  and 
satisfied  with  achieying  the  ''  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number."  Woman's  moral  action  is  more  like  a  special 
human  proyidence,  acting  without  general  rules,  but 
caring  for  each  particular  case.  We  need  both  of  these, 
the  general  and  the  special,  to  make  a  uniyersal  human 
proyidence. 

If  man  and  woman  are  counted  equiyalent,  equal  in 
right  though  with  diyerse  powers,  shall  we  not  mend  the 
Hterature  of  the  world,  its  theology,  its  science,  its  laws, 
and  its  actions  tooP  I  cannot  beUeye  that  wealth  and 
want  are  to  stand  ever  side  by  side  as  desperate  foes  ;  that 
culture  must  ride  only  on  the  back  of  ignorance;  and 
feminine  yirtue  be  guarded  by  the  degradation  of  whole 
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classes  of  ill-starred  men,  as  in  the  East,  or  the  degrada- 
tion of  whole  classes  of  ill-starred  women,  as  in  the  West ; 
but  while  we  neglect  the  means  of  help  God  puts  in  our 
power,  why,  the  present  must  be  like  the  past;  "property" 
must  be  tneft ;  "  law "  the  strength  of  selfish  will ;  and 
"  Ohrifltianity,"  what  we  see  it  is,  the  apology  for  every 
powerful  wrong. 

To  every  woman  let  me  say,  Bespect  your  nature  as  a 
human  bemg,  your  nature  as  a  woman ;  then  respect  your 
rights;  then  remember  your  duty  to  possess,  to  use,  to 
develop,  and  to  enjoy  every  faculty  which  God  has  given 
you,  each  in  its  normal  way. 

And  to  men  let  me  say — ^Bespect — ^with  the  profoundest 
reverence  respect — ^the  mother  that  bore  you,  the  sisters  who 
bless  you,  the  woman  that  you  love,  the  woman  that  you 
marry.  As  you  seek  to  possess  your  own  manly  rights, 
seek  also  by  that  great  arm,  by  tnat  powerful  brain,  seek 
to  vindicate  her  rights  as  woman,  as  your  own  as  man. 
Then  may  we  see  better  things  in  the  Church,  better 
things  in  the  State,  in  the  community,  in  the  home.  Then 
the  green  shall  show  what  buds  it  hid;  the  buds  shall 
,  blossom ;  the  flowers  bear  fruit,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
be  on  us  all. 


Ill 


V. 

A  SERMON  OF  THE  MOEAL  DANGERS  INCIDENT 
TO  PROSPERITY.— PREACHED  AT  THE  MUSIC 
HALL,  IN  BOSTON,  ON  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  5, 
1854. 


''Because  they  have  no  clianges,  therefore  they  fear  not  Grod.*' — 
Psalm  It.  19. 

This  morning  I  ask  your  attention  to  "  A  Sermon  of 
the  Moral  Dangers  which  are  Incident  to  a  State  of  long- 
continued  Prosperity." 

By  prosperity,  I  mean  the  present  success  of  schemes 
which  we  form  for  our  material  purposes.  The  ambitious 
man  wants  power ;  the  acquisitive,  money ;  the  vain,  ad-' 
miration ;  the  nation  wants  numbers,  riches,  wide  terri- 
tory, commercial  and  military  power.  When  they  succeed 
in  these  desires,  they  attain  prosperity.  It  is  the  effect  of 
this  condition  of  success  on  the  formation  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter which  I  ask  you  to  consider. 

The  human  raee  does  not  thrive  very  well  under  circum- 
stances where  Nature  does  too  much  for  us  :  man  becomea 
an  animal,  or  a  plant ;  not  also  to  the  same  extent  a  spirit, 
with  the  power  to  do,  to  be,  and  to  suffer  what  becomes  a  man* 
In  physical  geography,  there  are  two  extremes  equally 
un&vourable  for  the  higher  development  of  man ;  namely, 
the  equatorial  region,  where  Nature  does  too  much ;  and 
the  polar  region,  where  she  does  too  little.  No  high 
civilization  adorns  the  equatorial  day ;  none  such  blooms 
in  the  polar  night.  And  so  there  are  two  analogous 
extremes  in  the  geography  of  human  condition ; — ^polar 
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misfoitune,  equatorial  prosperity.  To  the  eye  of  man, 
very  little  lofty  manhood  ever  comes  from  the  frozen  ring 
wherein  are  hedged  the  beggar  and  the  thief,  where 

—  "  To  be  bom  and  die 
MsLkes  up  the  Bum  of  human  hifitoiy." 

And  little  comes  also  from  the  tropic  zone  of  excessive 
affluence.  I  say  it  is  so  to  the  mind  of  man ;  but  the 
mind  of  God  takes  in  alike  the  circiunstances  of  both, 
and  allows  for  such  as  perish  on  hills  of  gold,  or  hills 
of  snow,  and  doubtless  has  a  compensation  somewhere 
for  all  that  is  anywhere  suffered  by  success  or  by  dis- 
appointment. 

It  is  a  very  wise  prayer,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs- 
suiting  either  latitude — "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me ;  lest  I  be 
full,  and  deny  Thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  P  or  lest 
I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in 
vain. 

It  seems  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  peril  of 
want,  of  distress,  of  cold  and  hunger.  Yet  it  is  difficult, 
adequately,  to  appreciate  all  these — the  squalidness  of 
want,  the  misery  of  human  life,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms  of  phvsical  misfortune  and  material  barrenness: 
But  that  is  mr  easier  than  to  calculate  the  effects  of  con- 
tinual success.  Prosperity  is  not  a  good  schoolmaster  to 
produce  the  higher  forms  of  character.  For  that  life 
must  be  discipline  even  more  than  it  is  deUght.  Give  a 
man  all  that  he  asks  for,  and  he  ruins  himself.  So  under 
God's  providence  we  are  often  thwarted  and  checked  by 
the  material  and  the  human  world,  while  we  learn  the  use 
and  beauty  of  both.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  town 
and  the  family,  some  angel  is  always  troubling  the  water, 
that  impotent  folk  may  be  healed  thereby.  If  continually 
successnil,  we  grow  rash,  heedless,  vain-glorious,  and  over- 
confident. It  is  stormy  seas  which  breed  good  sailors, 
who  in  stout  ships  outride  the  tempest.  What  a  sad 
world  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  winter,  never  a  storm  ! 
Man  would  be  a  mere  butterfly,  and  no  more.  Adam 
was  turned  out  of  Eden,  says  the  Hebrew  mythology, 
and  the  Christians  mourn  thereat.     It  was  his  first  step 
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towards  heaven.  He  "fell  through  sin/'  did  heP  He 
fell  upward,  and  by  his  proper  motion  has  been  ever 
since  asceading  in  laborious  flight.  It  was  the  tree  of 
spiritual  life, 

—  "  Whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  worid,  and  all  our  woe." 

It  is  amazing  how  much  we  need  the  continual  check  of 
failure  and  disappointment.  When  the  body  is  Qver-fed, 
leanness  deyours  the  soul ;  there  is  sleekness  of  flesh,  but 
no  great  growth  of  character  ;  the  mouth  stops  the  mind. 
With  too  many  favours  we  are  not  thankful.  Gratitude 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  virtues ;  the  boy  does  not  think  so  ; 
the  man  knows  it.  She  comes  rather  late  to  the  feast  of 
Christian  graces,  after  all  that  sweet  sisterhood  have  sat 
down  to  meat.  Gratitude  is  a  nice  touch  of  beauty  added 
last  of  all  to  the  coimtenance,  giving  a  classic  beauty,  an 
angelic  loveliness,  to  the  character.  But  in  our  present 
stage  of  growth,  gratitude  to  men  for  their  services  is  by 
no  means  common :  and  thankfulness  to  God  is  oftener  ex- 
pressed by  the  fasting  than  the  feasted.  We  have  a  lively 
sense  of  favours  to  come,  but  humanity  is  not  yet  rich 
enough,  nor  well  enough  bred,  to  be  very  thankful  for 
what  we  have  in  hand.  It  is  only  when  the  well  is  dry 
that  we  appreciate  the  worth  of  water,  and  the  first  return 
thereof  brings  thanks —  which  soon  dry  up  and  perish. 
How  gratefiil  we  should  be  if  we  could  get  the  bird  in  the 
bush ;  that  in  the  hand  is  an  old  thing  not  worth  thinking 
of.  In  gaol,  Pharaoh*s  chief  butler  courts  Joseph;  but 
when  restored  to  honour,  it  is  written,  "  neither  did  the 
chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him."  The  boy 
at  college — ^prosperous,  high  in  his  class,  welcomed  to  the 
society  of  rich  men's  sons,  and  often  associating  with  their 
daughters — soon  forgets  the  plain-clad  sister  at  Manches- 
ter or  Lowell,  whose  toil  gave  the  poor  boy  his  scanty 
outfit ;  he  feels  small  gratitude  for  that  tender  hand  whicn 
pushed  his  little  shallop  from  the  shore,  and  set  him  afloat 
on  the  academic  sea,  whether  her  nightly  prayer  and 
daily  toil  attend  his  now  thoughtless  voyaging.  But 
when  sick,  deserted  by  the  gUded,  fickle  butterfly,  which 
drew  his  puerile  eyes  and  idle  thought,  he  falls  back  on 
the  sisterly  heart  which  beats  so  seJi-denyingly  for  him. 

VOL.  VIII.  1 
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The  Hebrews,  settled  in  their  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
forgot  the  high  hand  and  outstretched  arm  which 
brought  them  forth  from  the  house  of  bondage  in  Egypt, 
whose  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  were  a  healthier 
sacrament  than  Canaan's  milk  and  honey.  How  strange 
it  seems !  but  look  through  any  village  or  family,  and 
you  see  in  brief  what  the  world's  history  has  writ  on  its 
vast  pages,  blazoned  in  luxury  and  in  war. 

Man  is  so  little  advanced,  as  yet,  in  his  higher  culture, 
that  he  must  be  fed  with  the  utmost  caution.  A  hearty 
draught  of  prosperity  turns  our  head ;  and  so  God  feeds 
us  as  yet  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  manly  success  ; 
else  we  should  perish.  One  day  the  average  life  of  man 
will  be  a  hundred  years,  I  doubt  not,  and 

"  Fever  and  agae,  janndice  and  catarrh, 
The  grim-looked  Tyrant's  heavy  horse  of  ar, 
And  Apoplexies,  those  light  troops  of  Death, 
That  nse  small  ceremony  with  the  breath/' 

will  be  put  to  rout,  and  early  death  be  as  strange  to 
men  as  nakedness  and  famine  are  to  you  and  me.  But 
we  cannot  bear  it  now.  If  the  average  life  of  man  were 
all  at  once  lengthened  only  twenty  years  in  this  })resent 
generation ;  if  what  it  costs  us  ten  hours'  sore  toil  to  ac- 
complish could  now  all  at  once  be  achieved  in  a  single 
hour,  or  **  miraculously  "  given,  it  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune to  mankind ;  our  heads  would  be  giddy,  and  we 
should  perish.  '*  Neither  yet  now  are  ye  able,"  quoth 
Paul  to  his  new  converts  ;  *'  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and 
not  with  meat;"  and  the  great  God  does  the  same  to 
His  little  children  here  below. 

The  savage  in  the  tropics  contents  him  with  the  spon- 
taneous  products  of  Nature.  He  is  filled  with  the  earth's 
fruits  and  satisfied  with  her  beauty  ;  he  goes  no  further. 
Wherever  Nature  is  an  indulgent  mother,  she  finds  man  a 
slothful  and  a  lazy  son. 

The  successful  man,  in  general,  cultivates  only  the  easy 
virtues  which  come  mainly  of  their  own  accord ;  nay,  he 
often  welcomes  the  easier  vices  which  we  are  so  swift  to 
learn.  Samson  need  not  fear  the  Philistines;  it  is  in 
Delilah's  lap  his  head  is  shorn  of  its  crispy  strength ; 
her  amorous  fingers  are  more  terrible  to  him  than  all  the 
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gods  of  Philistia,  '^  the  thunder  of  the  captains/ and  the 
shouting."  It  is  often  the  soft  hand  which  wounds  to 
death.  With  the  winter  to  oppose  him,  Hannibal  stormed 
the  Alps,  and  carried  them ;  but  with  the  summer  for  his 
ally,  his  "  invincible  Carthaginians "  and  elephants  fell 
and  perished  in  wealthy  Capua.  How  many  a  Sir  John 
Franklin  has  gone  to  pieces,  made  shipwreck  and  perished, 
amid  the  delicate  luxuries  of  London,  Paris,  Boston,  and 
New  York,  and  no  exploring  expedition,  no  adventurous 
Captain  Kane,  was  sent  out  after  him ;  in  vain  his  wife 
has  spent  the  last  farthing  of  her  estate,  and  found  no 
trace  of  the  man  who  had  penshed  in  the  city's  worse 
than  snow. 

It  is  a  thin  soil  which  bears  the  richest  grapes;  men 
make  it  poorer,  covering  the  surface  with  slate  stone 
'*  to  draw  the  sun."  Peru  yields  silver  and  gold ;  it  is 
a  poor  country.  New  England  bears  nothing  but 
granite,  timber,  and  ice,  which  we  make  into  men ;  it 
is  the  richest  of  all  lands  the  sun  shines  upon.  Free- 
dom grows  in  poor  Wisconsin,  in  cold  New  England ; 
but  in  the  fat  plains  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
slaves  and  slave-masters  only  mingle  and  multiply  and 
rot. 

Sons  of  rich  men  very  seldom  get  the  best  of  even  mere 
intellectual  education.  It  is  said  that,  for  four  generations, 
no  man  in  England,  who  has  inherited  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  has  become  eminent  as  a  lawyer  or  physician. 
Money  commands  the  college,  libraries —  "  tall  copies  '* 
and  "  best  editions  "  of  costly  books — time,  and  tutors ; 
but  poverty  commands  Industry,  and  she  is  the  mother  of 
Culture.  Nay,  weU-bom  Genius  is  the  child  of  Time  and 
Misfortune ;  the  star  which  heralds  his  birth  goes  before 
the  wise  men,  and  when  it  stops,  ^'stands  still  over  a 
stable.*'  The  great  God  knows  best  what  cradling  to  give 
his  child,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  sun  of  the  soul  to  climb 
over  mountains  of  ice  than  to  transcend  the  little  hills  of 
gold  and  silver.  Apollo,  so  the  old  myth  relates," Was  in- 
imically  sold  as  a  slave  to  King  Admetus,  who  set  him  in 
hard  service  to  tend  the  sheep  and  cows  and  swine,  whereat 
his  goddess-sister  mourned.  If  his  foes  had  wished  to 
take  the  soul  of  poetry  out  of  him,  they  had  done  better 
to  have  set  him  in  a  psdace, 

i2 
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"  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  NesBra's  hair," 

and  the  young  god  would  haye  dwindled  to  a  wealthy 
down. 

How  often  have  you  and  I  longed  for  some  special 
thing — ^fortune,  position,  honour — ^but  afterwards  found 
that,  could  we  have  obtained  it,  it  would  have  been  our 
ruin!  In  mjr  own  Kfe,  I  have  set  my  heart  on  five  special 
things,  seeking  therefore  with  earnestness  and  self-denial. 
None  of  them  is  mine  ;  and  as  one  by  one  they  fell  from 
my  hands,  oT  slipped  away  from  my  hopes,  I  mourned 
bitterly  at  the  **  lack  of  success  ;"  but  already  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  thankful  that  four  of  them  were  impossible. 
The  race  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  prize  I  ran 
after.  And  is  it  not  so  with  each  of  us  ?  I  only  share  the 
usual  fortune,  and  am  the  one  mouth  which  utters  the  ex- 
perience common  to  most  before  me.  Do  we  not  all  thank 
God  for  many  a  failure,  a  great  many  sorrows — so  once 
they  seemed ! 

'<  When  snmmer's  sunny  hnes  adorn 
Sky,  forest,  hill,  and  meadow. 
The  foliage  of  the  evergreens. 
In  contrast,  seems  a  shadow. 

**  Bat  when  the  tints  of  antnmn  have 

Their  sober  reign  asserted, 
The  landscape  that  cold  shadow  shows 
Into  a  light  converted. 

**  Thus  thoughts,  that  frown  npon  onr  mirth. 
Will  smile  npon  onr  sorrow, 
And  many  dark  fears  of  to-day. 
May  be  bright  hopes  to-morrow." 


Disappointment  is  often  the  salt  of  life.  Sometimes  we  > 
must  warm  our  hands  at  a  fire,  sometimes  in  the  snow.  It 
is  air  condensed  by  cold  which  best  warms  the  healthy  blood. 
The  greatest  political  services  are  always  rendered  by  the 
minority.  Men  of  large  military  reputation — Hannibal, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Frederick,  Napoleon — have  done  their 
noblest  works  when  hard  pressed  by  misfortune.  The 
greatest  exploits  of  Washington  were  achieved  when  he  had 
the  heaviest  odds  against  him.  The  most  illustrious  oratory 
always  thimders  and  lightens  out  of  some  tempest  which 
threatens  ruin  to  the  state — and  the  individual  speaker.  The 
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far-shining  eloquence  of  DemostheHes  and  Cicero  came  out 
of  the  stormy  cloud  which  bore  ruin  to  Athens  and  to  Bome. 
In  the  piping  times  of  peace  they  had  reared  no  great 
flocks  of  oratory.     It  is  the  weight  of  a  nation's  fall  which 
presses  such  sad  prophetic  wisdom  from  Kossuth's  mighty 
heart.     The  best  age  of  England  was  the  time  of  her 
greatest  calamity.     That  hundred  years  which  saw  the 
Spanish  Armada  on  the  coast,  the  scaffold  of  King  Charles 
in  London,  and  witnessed  the  exile  of  his  son,  saw  also 
Bacon,  Harvey  and  Hobbs,  Hooker  and  Taylor,  Fox  and 
Bunyan,   Hampden  and  Yane,   Spenser,  Herbert,  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Jonson,  and  the  long  line  of  England's 
noble  sons ;   saw  Blake  on  the  water,  Cromwell  on  the 
land,   and  Newton  in  the  heavens.      Her  greatest  lite- 
rature, science,  and  character,  came  from  that  century  of 
storms.     And  when  her  own  heart  bled  with  the  world's 
oppression,  she  reached  to  the  Alps,  and  protected  the 
W  aldenses  whom  the  Pope  was  trading  under  his  foot. 
It  was  in  such  an  age  that  England  bore  her  fairest  bud, 
which  sorrow  broke  off  from  the  Saxon  tree  and  planted 
in  this  land,  with  no  hedge  of  shelter  but  the  wild  woods, 
no  husbandry  save  that  of  beasts  and  savage  men.     Yet 
New  England  grew  by  neglect,  and  prospered  in  spite  of 
pains  to  kill.    The  little  Puritan  bud  looked  up  to  heaven, 
and  God,  "  who  holds  creation  as  a  rose-bush  in  his  hand," 
smiled,  and  it  opened  into  rath  prophetic  bloom. 

The  best  age  of  the  Christian  Church  came  before  "  the 
fatal  dower  which  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received ; "  it  was 
when  all  the  world  opposed  her,  and  Heathenism  bared  its 
sword  and  struck  at  Christendom's  young  neck.  What  an 
age  it  was  when  the  Christian  Church  was  bordered  with 
the  red  flowers  of  martyrdom  on  the  outskirts  of  her 
every  province ;  nay,  when  the  metropolis  of  Christendom 
bloomed  only  scarlet !  No  "lower-law  divines"  in  that 
day.  YHiat  an  age  it  is  when  the  Catholic  Church  has 
no  blossom  more  radiant  than  the  Cardinal's  hat — its  only 
passion-flower!  The  great  plants  of  himianity  grow  in 
that  little  rocky  belt  of  land  between  the  ocean  and  the 
fertile  soil;  and  they  bloom  maturest  when  they  drink 
the  salt  dew  of  oceanic  storms.  Then  and  there  grow  the 
warriors,  lawgivers,  orators,  philosophers,  poets,  prophets, 
saints,  patriots,  and  martyrs,  who  form  a  chaplet  of  beauty 
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which  adorns  the  heroie  brows  of  Man.  Harrow  the  land 
with  revolution  and  civil  war,  and  there  spring  up  great 
crops  of  men.  When  it  rains  money,  the  world  reaps  no 
such  harvest ! 

"  How  do  you  suppose  I  could  injure  my  boy  ?"  asked 
a  mother  of  a  friend ;  and  the  austere  answer  was,  "  Give 
him  all  he  wants,  and  he  is  ruined."  Where  the  city 
shoots  the  offal  of  the  streets,  there  mushrooms,  toadstools, 
and  puff-balls  come  up ;  every  morning  you  find  them, 
rank  and  worthless ;  but  in  the  clefts  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, on  the  edge  of  New  Hampshire  rocks,  where  the 
artist  can  hardly  lay  his  pencil  safe,  there  gleams  the  Alp- 
bloom,  the  mountain-gentian,  the  hare-bell — clean  as  day- 
light and  fair  as  blue-eyed  Lyra's  topmost  star. 

The  individual  man  finds  the  period  of  excessive  pro- 
sperity one  of  great  peril  to  his  moral  character.  "  What 
a  bitter  lot  is  yours  and  father's ! "  said  a  thoughtful  boy 
once  to  his  mother ;  "  we  are  hard  pushed  all  round.  How 
many  of  my  sisters  have  died  already !  Some  one  of  us  is 
always  sick;  and  then  our  poor  relations  hang  on  us  a 
heavy  load.  But  our  cold-hearted  neighbours  over  the 
hill  there,  beyond  the  great  tree,  they  have  had  no  trouble 
since  I  was  bom.  Surely  it  is  a  very  unjust  and  wicked 
God  to  let  things  go  on  so  badly."  The  deep-souled 
mother  cleared  her  eye  with  her  apron,  and  took  her  boy 
in  her  bosom,  and  said,  "  If  it  be  so,  it  is  our  neighbours 
who  have  most  cause  to  complain,  and  not  we.  They 
have  had  nothing  but  prosperity;  they  are  rich,  ana 
getting  richer  only  too  fast.  They  have  no  old  grand- 
mother to  help  on  in  life,  no  poor  relations  to  cling  to 
their  skirts  and  draw  them  back,  no  one  of  them  is  ever 
sick,  no  near  friend  has  died ;  but  because  they  hcEve  no 
changes  they  fear  Tiot  God.  They  are  cold-hearted,  they 
are  worldly  and  irreligious.  I  often  pity  them,  and  have 
said  so  to  your  father.  It  is  we  that  have  had  the  best 
chance  in  this  world.  They  will  doubtless  have  their 
opportunity  also  in  the  next.  My  boy,  there  is  a  gain  for 
all  this  loss  that  you  speak  of,  for  wicked  thoughts  and 
actions  are  the  only  bad  things  which  no  man  can  profit 
by." 

I  sometimes  see  a  man  with  whom  all  is  prosperous. 
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What  the  flesli  wants,  Mr.  Glueckselig  has  it  all.  He 
seems  to  haye  been  bom  beneath  a  lucky  planet.  He 
began  poor,  and  now  is  rich.  He  is  cautious,  and  never 
loses;  far-sighted,  and  lays  out  his  plans  with  masterly 
skill;  administrative,  and  executes  admirably.  His  life 
for  twenty  years  has  been  what,  in  the  streets,  they  call  a 
"  splendid  success."  He  is  an  '*  eminent  citizen, '  high 
on  the  assessors'  books,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  news- 

Eaper  where  he  advertises.  I  know  him  very  well ;  he 
as  a  most  successful  walk,  and  I  know  «that  all  his  ven- 
tures prosper  when  I  see  him  afar  off.  He  ha«  a  "  high, 
prosperous  voice,"  and  somewhat  loftily  utters  his  opinion 
on  all  matters,  whereof  he  has  thought  nothing.  But  his 
poor  relations  he  never  recollects ;  his  prosperous  acquaint- 
ances never  speak  of  them  to  him.  His  house  is  a  show- 
box  of  his  estate — a  house  of  the  flesh,  where  the  con- 
fectioner, the  upholsterer,  and  the  vintner  have  done  their 
best.  His  wife  is  a  show-woman,  yet  meant  for  a  better 
purpose,  poor  thing !  His  children  are  show-children — 
"babes  in  the  wood"  of  civilization — ^left  more  hopeless 
than  those  other  babes  described  in  the  ballad,  for,  look 
wistful  as  they  may,  they  shall  never  see  *'  the  man  ap- 
proaching from  the  town."  His  religion  is  only  decorum; 
he  has  the  richest  of  Bibles,  the  costliest  pew^  his  real 
God  is  the  dollar,  and  a  sacrament  of  copper,  of  silver^  and 
of  gold  binds  him  down  to  earth — a  threefold  cord,  which 
his  soul  has  now  not  force  enough  to  snap.  He  has  no 
elevation  of  character.  Blameless  in  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness, his  word  is  good ;  no  man  doubts  it ;  his  judgment 
is  admirable,  his  plans  never  miscarry ;  he  is  "  respect- 
able," and  no  more.  He  is  all  of  this  world,  and,  if  there 
were  no  soul,  and  no  heaven,  and  no  absolute  justice,  and 
no  great  manhood,  he  would  be  the  model  man.  No  great 
sentiment  throbs  in  his  bosom,  no  lofty  idea  is  welcomed 
beneath  his  roof;  his  daughter  must  sit  on  the  door-step 
to  read  the  one  great  book  printed  in  her  Ufe-time.  His 
hands  turn  not  the  machinery  of  noble  deeds.  "  Let  the 
poor  take  care  of  themselves,"  says  he,  ''  as  I  also  have 
taken  care  of  myself."  "  The  negroes  ought  to  be  slaves ;  it 
is  good  enough  for  them."  He  sneers  at  the  "law  of 
God,"  which  is  above  the  covetousness  of  the  market  and 
the  statutes  of  the  politician  and  the  customs  of  the  par- 
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lonr.  And  so  he  goes  on,  "  from  greater  to  greater,'*  as 
the  newspapers  say,  but  as  a  wise  man  says,  from  worse  to 
worse.  Above  his  daily  life  he  sees  no  "  primal  virtues 
shine  aloft  as  stars  ;^'  no 

"Charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  his  feet  like  flowers." 

But  one  day  a  commercial  panic,  which  even  that  mas- 
terly understanding  could  not  foresee,  shears  oflF  the  half 
of  his  estate,  rending  the  other  half  to  shreds.     Sickness 
shakes  the  costly  door  of  his  house ;  all  the  well-compacted 
windows  rattle  at  the  earthquake  of  misfortune ;  child  after 
child  drops  through  the  wealthy  floor,  and  perishes  in 
the  unseen  night  beneath;    a  lone  and  neglected  kins- 
woman, no  longer  **  a  distant  connection  of  the  family,"  has 
just  cradled  his  dying  babe  in  her  friendly  bosom.    Where 
now  is  his  forgetfulness  of  his  poor  relations  ?     Where  is 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  his  riches  P    His  "  high,  prosperous 
voice ''  has  shrunken  down  to  a  modest,  yet  manly  tone ; 
that  fool's  bolt  of  brittle  opinion  which  he  delivered  so 
readily  just  now,  is  shot  no  more  at  vanity's  low  mark ; 
and  arrogance  has  faded  off  from  that  humiliated  brow. 
The  show- wife  and  the  poor  residue  of  his  show-children 
are  real  enough  now.     Sorrow  has  raised  the  human  heart 
which  prosperity  had  deeply  buried  up.      The  cloud  of 
vanity  comes  down  in  a  cold,  thin  patter  of  rain,  which 
yet  starts  new  keenness  in  the  thirsty  soil,  and  there 
spring  up  virtues  which   else  were  stongers   in   that 
ground — ^parched  with  being  too  near  the  sun.     It  is  the 
real  God  he  communes  with  now ;  the  Infinite,  whom  no 
prosperity  could  ever  drive  away.     We  close  our  eyes 
against  the  ffreat  God,  but  His  never  slumber  nor  sleep. 
The  show-Bible  lies  there  as  idle  as  before,  on  its  cushion, 
but  the  old  plain  Book,  thumbed  all  over  with  his  mother's 
piety — who  has  long  since  gone  where  she  can  be  wise 
without  study,  and  pious  without  Bibles— or  by  his  own 
yonthful  touch,  the  old  Bible  comes  back  to  his  bosom, 
and  David,  and  John,  and  Jesus  speak  comfort  to  his 
newly-awakened  soul.     Through  the  rents  in  his  estate 
there  come  in 

^The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless." 
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and  above  the  rains  of  his  fortune^  his  eye,  delighted,  sees 

*'  The  primal  yirttieB  shine  aloft  as  stars*" 

^^Yf  gratitude  gives  its  blessing  now  on  his  cheap  and 
daily  bread.  "We  had  been  tost  if  we  had  not  been 
ruined/'  quoth  the  real  woman  to  the  husband  now  freed 
from  the  worldly  devil. 

In  soils  too  rich,  the  grain  runs  all  to  stalk,  and  there  is 
no  com ;  the  Egyptian  farmer  must  mingle  sand  with  the 
surface  of  his  ground,  which  else  the  Nile  enriches  over- 
much. The  fat  greyhound,  housed  in  parlours,  the  girl's 
plaything,  loses  alike  his  power  of  scent  and  speed.  It 
is  so  with  men.  Honour  too  easily  or  early  got  is  a 
curse.  ''  More  than  a  fortune  is  misfortune,"  says  a  wise 
man. 

There  are  exceptions — men  whom  prosperity  does  not 
injure;  whose  gratitude  greatens  with  their  success,  and 
their  charity  enlarged  with  each  increase  of  me^.  Thev 
are  the  rarest  of  men,  uncommonly  well  bom,  or  bred  witn 
such  painstaking  as  few  mortals  find.  Yet  I  have  known 
such. 

There  are  others  whom  adversity  itself  does  not 
teach.  The  ftill  horror  of  avarice  and  lust  are  not  com- 
monly seen  in  the  summer  of  life,  when  leaves  and  flowers 
and  youthftd  fruit  hide  the  ugly  naked  limbs ;  but  when 
autumn  has  shaken  down  the  fruit  and  torn  the  leaves 
away,  and  winter  gibbets  the  vice  in  all  its  grim  anatomy, 
it  is  then  you  know  the  hatefulness  of  avarice  and  lust. 
So  the  full  baseness  of  mean  men  is  not  seen  in  their 
success  but  in  their  sorrow.  Their  tears  are  melted  iron. 
I  have  known  those  whom  prosperity  maddened,  but 
whom  adversity  did  not  sober.  They  fell,  but  fell  only 
bruised  and  broken,  never  softened  nor  mellowed  by  the 
fall.  These  ako  are  rare  men.  They  must  "wait  the 
great  teacher  Death,"  before  they  can  adore  their  God. 
There  are  grapes  of  so  poor  a  stock  that  the  simimer's  sun 
but  sours  them,  and  the  autumnal  frost,  which  beautifies 
their  leaves,  only  embitters  the  fruit ;  and  when  the  win- 
ter's wind  brings  them  to  the  groimd,  the  all-devouring 
swine  devours  not  them,  but  therefrom  turns  in  disgust 
away.  Sad  sight,  which  the  dear,  motherly  God  must 
needs  pity,  and  so  should  loving  men. 
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Continual  saccess  commonly  hardens  the  heart,  and 
almost  always  enervates  the  character.  The  politician 
whose  office  is  not  contested,  the  merchant  who  has  a 
monopoly,  the  minister  without  a  rival,  the  farmer  with 
acres  too  wide  and  more  fertile  than  is  enough,  all  these 
are  in  peril.  So  are  such  as  acquire  money  with  too  rapid 
swiftuS,  and  every  man  to  wSose  honse^Borrow  does  Lt 
now  and  then  come  in  to  wish  him  good  morrow.  Excess 
of  good  fortune  is  our  undoing. 

A  benevolent  man  whom  I  knew,  very  familiar  with 
the  hearts  of  men,  was  on  his  way,  one  morning,  to  ask  a 
charity  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town,  when  he  learned 
that  in  the  three  months  just  passed  by,  that  merchant 
had  added  the  tenth  part  of  a  million  of  dollars  to  his 
fortune.  My  friend  said,  "  I  go  on  a  fool's  errand,"  and 
turned  back  and  asked  not  the  charity. 

Religion  does  not  enter  at  the  golden  gate  of  a  man's 
house ;  she  comes  in  some  other  way — comes  with  the 
doctor  or  with  the  sheriff.  "He  went  away  sorrowful," 
says  the  New  Testament,  "  for  he  had  great  possessions." 
A  man  reputed  a  millionaire,  in  a  large  tra^g  town  of 
America,  lour  or  five  years  ago,  used  to  make  a  mock  of 
religion.  He  never  entered  a  meeting-house  for  many  a 
year.  Charity  did  not  open  his  crowded  purse,  nor  his 
LriveUed  W.  But  a^nunercial  crisis  made  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  then  religious  emotions  broke  from  their 
golden  fetters,  and  he  sought  his  God  again.  An  under- 
ground railroad  conducted  this  slave  of  money  to  a  large 
place  where  there  was  room  for  his  soul,  and  he  was  made 
free  from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  by  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life.  In  his  native  town  men  mocked  when  they  saw 
him  again  at  the  old  parish  meeting-house,  in  his  mother's 
long-forgotten  seat.  It  was  a  foolish  laugh ;  they  should 
have  known  that  the  blind  man  had  received  his  sight. 
Was  it  not  to  such  an  one  that  the  greatest  of  teachers 
said,  "  Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  then  shalt  thou  have  treasure  in  heaven  P" 

You  see  the  same  thing  in  a  town  or  nation.  Virtue 
does  not  grow  very  tall,  nor  flower  very  fair  in  an  over- 
prosperous  State.  In  the  time  of  success  a  nation  is  never 
well  ruled ;   the  people  choose  low  men  with  low  aims ; 
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sorrow,  distress,  and  fear  are  better  counsellors.  How  soon 
a  rough  wind  blows  the  human  chaff  out  of  office  !  No 
ninnies  for  rulers  then  I  On  a  summer  festival,  or  election- 
day  in  winter,  or  on  a  time  consecrated  to  Christian 
martyrs,  when,  to  glut  the  covetousness  and  lust  for  power 
of  the  meanest  things  which  ever  barked  against  humanity 
in  New  England  since  she  shook  Arnold  Srom  her  robe—* 
when  wealthy  Boston  sends  an  innocent  man  into  bondage 
for  evei--boyB  padded  with  cotton— substitute  for  body 
as  for  conscience ! — men's  red  coats  upon  their  backs^ 
marching  to  gay  and  costly  music — ^play  at  soldier ;  and 
they  think :  "  How  many  eyes  look  on  us,  and  how  our 
pretty  cousins  will  admire  at  the  spectacle  ! "  But  when  war 
blows  its  horn,  such  boys  go  home  to  their  mothers,  and 
bearded,  manly  men  bring  the  firelock  to  the  shoulder, 
and  only  to  fife  and  drum  wheel  into  column  and  stead- 
fastly march  away,  thinking  of  the  fight  before  them  and 
the  hearts  breaking  at  home. 

In  her  poverty  and  sadness,  in  her  fear  and  peril,  in  the 
name  of  God,  America  made  Washington  her  President ; 
but  strong,  impudent,  rich,  she  declared  there  was  "no 
higher  law,"  and  put  in  her  chief  offices  the  mean  things 
which  we  know.  America  in  peril,  poor,  weak,  oppressed, 
bore  great  men-the  Revolutionary  family;  now  strong, 
rich,  tyrannical,  she  fills  her  offices  with  men  of  such  stuff 
and  stamp  as  we  behold.  She  puts  base  men  in  her 
cabinets,  to  make  foolishness  the  national  council;  base 
men  also  in  her  judicial  seats,  to  execute  wickedness  as 
law ;  base  men  ia  diplomacy,  "  to  lie  abroad'*  for  their  own 
behoof. 

In  1776,  with  no  ally,  in  poverty,  the  two  million  free- 
men  of  America  feU  back  on  4e  universal  righto  of 
humanity,  and  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions.  In  1850,  the 
twenty  nulKon  denied  every  rule  of  morality,  every  precept 
of  religion,  made  Atheism  the  first  principle  of  their 
government,  and  enacted  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  with  the 
consent  of  Boston,  and  the  North's  consent ;  re-enacted  it 
the  next  year,  Boston  a  second  time  giving  her  vote.  The 
nation  has  enforced  it  ever  since,  Boston  voluntarily  offer- 
ing her  unlawful  hand. 

Poor  America,  in  1776,  asks  Canada  to  come  and  be  free 
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with  us,  and  sends  an  army  to  hdip ;  but  rich  America,  in 
1854,  seeks  to  enslave  Cuba  and  Hayti. 

In  1771,  while  Great  Britain  was  clutching  at  our  liberty, 
Governor  Hutchinson,  a  son  of  Boston,   the   avaricious 
creature  of  the  throne — ^money  and  power  the  gods  of  his 
idolatry — ^made  a  Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving,  and  gave 
as  reason  for  gratitude,  that  "  civil  and  religious  liberties 
are  continued/*     The  Boston  ministers  came  together,  and 
considered  and  refused  to  read  it — ^all  but  Mr.  Pemberton, 
the  governor's  priest,  and  when  he  began  it  the  patriots  of 
the  congregation  turned  their  backs  on  the  smug  official, 
and  left  the  polluted  spot.     All  the  rest  refused  to  read 
the  proclamation  but,   instead,    agreed  to   "implore  of 
Almighty  God  the  restoration  of  lost  liberties."     Where, 
then,  was  "  lower-law  divinity  P"   Then,  Boston  was  poor ; 
she  had  only  sixteen  thousand  men,  not  four  millions  of 
money.     In  1851,  from  his  illegal  dungeon  in  the  chained 
Court  House,  Thomas  Sims  sent  roimd  his  petition  to  the 
churches  of  Boston  for  prayer  in  his  behalf;  but  of  all  the 
incumbents  of  the  Boston  pulpit,  the  fourscore  successors 
of  the  Mayhews  and  the  Coopers  of  old  time,  not  six  could 
read  an  unoffending  black  man's  prayer,  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  his  inalienable  rights.     When  an  exceptional 
man  spoke  of  the  higher  law  of  God  in  his  meeting- 
house, indignant  parishioners  turned  their  backs  on  the 
minister — turned  Christianity  out  of  the  house — folfilling 
the  Scripture,  that  the  disciple  shall  suffer  with  his  Lord. 
Now,  Boston  is  rich,  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  in  her  bosom,   and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars  in  her  purse. 

In  1765,  Boston  made  a  stamp  officer  resign  his  post, 
and  swear  under  the  Liberty  Tree  never  to  issue  a  smgle 
stamp.  In  1850,  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  pas^ 
Congress,  the  citizens  of  Boston — wealthy  Boston — fired 
a  hundred  guns,  in  token  of  rejoicing,  on  the  great  green 
of  the  city.  Long  since  the  Tories  cut  down  Liberty  Tree 
to  build  a  "  Union  Hall"  on  its  ruins. 

In  1769,  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Lexington  would 
"  drink  no  more  tea"  till  the  unlawful  tax  was  taken  off; 
and,  in  1773,  poor  Boston,  with  the  country  to  help  her, 
threw  into  the  ocean  that  taxed  herb  which  was  the  vehicle 
wherein  tyranny  hoped  to  ride  across  the  land.     Your  and 
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my  fathers,  after  solenm  deliberation,  did  it,  when  we 
were  poor,  in  spite  of  King;  and  Church,  and  Lords  and 
Conimons.  But,  in  1850,  Boston  held  a  ''  Union  Meeting'' 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  resolved  that  the  stealers  of  men 
should  pursue  their  craft  in  the  city  of  Hancock  and 
Adams  and  Mayhew  and  Cooper. 

In  1770,  the  British  Commissioner  of  Reyenue  could 
not  tarry  in  Boston,  but  must  retreat  to  the  castle  on  an 
island.  But  in  1854,  the  men-stealers  in  Boston  are  more 
safe  than  the  most  estimable  citizens  ;  they  are  welcome. 

In  1766,  Boston  sought  the  "  total  abolishing  of 
Slavery;"  six  years  later  even  the  burgesses  of  Virginia 
covenanted  with  each  other  to  import  no  slaves,  and  buy 
none  brought  over ;  in  1773,  the  town  of  Medfield — only 
a  hamlet  then — ^wanted  a  **  final  period  put  to  that  most 
cruel,  inhuman,  and  imchristian  practice,  the  slave-trade ;" 
and  Massachusetts  remonstrated  against  the  sale  of  slaves 
and  the  condition  of  Slavery.  But,  in  1850,  the  meanness 
and  the  monOT  of  Boston  assembled  at  a  Union  Meeting, 
in  Faneuil  H!all,  to  assure  the  slaveholders  that  a  man 
might  safely  be  kidnapped  in  Boston  I  Nay,  a  famous 
Doctor  of  Divinity  publicly  declared  in  a  lecture,  that,  to 
"  save  the  Union,"  he  "  would  send  into  bondage  the  child 
of  my  affections,  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  nay,  the  mother 
that  bore  me  ! "  The  audience  answered  with  applauses  loud 
and  long ;  only  one  ^eat,  honest  soul,  cried  out  *'  Damna- 
tion ! "  In  1854,  the  South  demands  the  restoration  of 
the  African  slave-trade ;  and  a  Boston  minister — too 
orthodox  to  reckon  a  man  a  Christian  who  denies  that 
Mary's  son  is  also  God — ^hints  his  cowardly  approval  of 
the  scheme. 

In  time  of  peril,  Boston  had  for  her  agent  in  England 
America's  foremost  man,  her  own  son,  who  began  his  career 
by  filling  the  moulds  in  a  tallow-chandler's  shop,  and  ended 
by  taking  the  thunder  from  the  cloud,  and  the  sceptre  from 
tyrants ;  and  Boston  sustained  him  in  his  bravest  word. 
But,  in  1854,  the  leading  political  and  commercial  news- 
papers of  the  same  Boston  addressed  the  only  anti-Slavery 
senator  which  Massachusetts  has  had  in  Congress  since  the 
days  when  Colonel  Pickering  held  his  seat,  asking  him  to 
resign — for  the  friend  of  humanity  "  belonged  to  no  healthy 
political  organization." 
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In  1769,  oppressed  Boston  advocated  the  right  of  free 
speech  ;  a  town  meeting  declared  that  "  a  legal  meeting  of 
tne  town  of  Boston  is  an  assembly  where  a  noble  freedom 
of  speech  is  always  expected  and  maintained — where  men 
think  as  they  please,  and  speak  as  they  think."  "  And  such 
an  assembly/'  adds  patriotic  poor  little  Boston,  "  has  been 
the  dread  and  often  the  scourge  of  tyrants."  In  1850, 
Boston  shut  up  Faneuil  Hall,  and  forbid  all  freedom  of 
speech;  there  must  be  "no  agitation."  In  1854,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  seeks  to  procure  an 
indictment  and  inflict  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars  and 
imprisonment  for  twelve  months  on  men  who,  in  the  same 
Faneuil  Hall,  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  people  to  keep 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  defend  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

In  1768,  the  British  Gtevemmeixt  sought  to  prosecute  the 
printers  of  a  patriotic  paper  in  Boston,  but  the  Grand  Jury 
refused  a  bill.  In  1851,  in  the  same  Boston,  fifteen  hun- 
dred citizens  thereof,  one  for  each  illegal  grog-shop,  then 
officially  known  to  be  in  the  city,  entered  into  a  solenm 
compact,  and  gave  their  names  to  the  City  Marshal; 
Volunteering  to  escort  to  eternal  bondage  a  poor,  friendless 
negro  boy. 

In  1774,  the  British  tyrant  shut  up  the  port  of  poor 
Boston,  and  the  adjoining  towns  opened  their  harbours 
and  said,  "  tTse  our  wharves  without  cost,  ye  that  suffer !" 
In  1851,  when  Lynn,  Worcester,  Marblehead,  and  New 
Bedford  declared  they  would  keep  the  commandments  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  New  Testament^s  golden  rule, 
and  no  fugitive  slave  should  be  torn  from  their  municipal 
bosom,  the  leading  political  and  commercial  newspapers  of 
Boston  called  on  her  merchants  to  refuse  to  trade  with 
these  four  Christian  towns. 

Once,  Boston  and  America  appealed  to  the  law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nature's  God.  It  was  when  Boston  and  America 
were  poor.  In  1851,  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  Boston  and 
America  declared  there  was  no  law  of  God  above  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  BiU. 

When  America  was  poor,  a  single  colony  in  the  wilder- 
ness, owning  but  a  single  "  Mayflower,"  with  nothing  but 
clams  for  their  food,  those  stern  Calvinistic  fathers  of  the 
land  lifted  up  their  hands  and  thanked  God  that  ''we 
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are  permitted  to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and 
treasures  hid  in  the  sands,"  and  sought  to  establish  free- 
dom aU  oyer  this  western  wilderness.  Now,  America,  with 
fiye-and-twenty  millions  of  people,  with  five  million  tons  of 
shipping  white-blossoming  on  all  the  seas,  with  more  than 
seven  thousand  million  dollars  of  property,  is  longing  to 
encircle  with  chains  the  whole  American  commonwealth 
of  freemen,  and  spread  the  curse  of  bondage  from  the  Ghilf 
of  Mexico  to  the  most  Northern  lakes  ;  nay,  to  plant  this 
Upas  by  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  that  it  may  reach  far 
as  the  Andes,  and  drop  its  lecherous  distilment  all  over  the 
South  American  continent. 

In  1636,  when  Massachusetts  was  poor,  not  a  settlement 
twenty  miles  in  the  interior,  not  a  shore-line  fifty  miles 
long,  she  established  Harvaid  GoUege,  and  therefore  once 
levied  a  tax  of  a  peck  of  com,  or  twelve  pence,  on  each 
householder  in  the  province.  But  now,  in  fifteen  States 
of  the  affluent  Union,  it  is  a  felony  to  teach  one  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  read  and  write ;  nay,  for  a  Mulatto 
mother  to  teach  her  daughter  to  read  the  golden  rule  of 
Jesus  in  the  New  Testament.  This  very  year,  Mrs. 
Douglas  has  been  gaoled  thirty  days  for  teaching  free  black 
children  to  read  I 

In  1772,  even  the  burgesses  of  Virginia  wished  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade.  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry, 
noble  sons  of  the  afflicted  colony,  sought  to  emancipate 
all  her  slaves.  The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence trembled  for  Virginia  when  he  remembered  that 
G^od  is  just.  In  1854,  Virginia  counts  '^  negroes  as  the 
connecting  link  between  man  and  the  brute  creation."  In 
1778,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  revolu- 
tionary colonies  allowed  the  slave  to  escape  from  State  to 
State ;  no  compact  authorized  the  master  to  go  over  the 
border  for  his  prey.  But,  in  1850,  the  one-and-thirty 
wealthy  States  authorized  the  master  to  pursue  his  fugitive 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  every  State, 
and  tread  down  its  law :  nay,  if  a  man  gives  but  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  the  hunted  fugitives,  he  is  to  be  fined  a  thou- 
sand, dollars  and  put  in  gaol  for  six  months  for  each 
ofience.  Only  last  week  a  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  Judge 
fined  a  man  three  thousand  dollars  for  aiding  three  fel- 
low Christians  to  keep  their  freedom  in  the  "  Democratic 
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It  is  iind^  sucli  circumstances  that  you  and  I  are  living, 
and  are  to  work  out  our  redemption  and  adiieve  our 
character.  Great  success  is  a  great  temptation.  It  was  a 
wise  Roman  poet  who  said,  "  It  is  a  hard  thing  not  to 
betray  your  morals  to  your  riches,  and  when  you  become 
many  a  Croesus  in  wealth,  to  be  a  single  Numa  in  your 
virtue." 

In  prosperity  consider  that,  after  all,  the  great  thing  in 
life  is  man's  soul,  his  highest  powers,  their  delight  and 
their  duty. 

There  runs  an  old  story,  I  know  not  how  old,  of  John, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  richest  of  Galilean  fishermen.  "  Come 
and  follow  me,"  said  Jesus  to  the  young  man,  in  his 
father's  ship,  mending  the  nets.  Pleased  with  the  atten- 
tion, and  greedy  of  honour  and  power,  John  forsook  all 
and  followed  him,  not  knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  lie 
was  of.  As  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans 
would  not  let  Jesus  enter  their  village,  and  John  asked  if 
he  shoidd  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and 
consume  them.  Jesus  replied,  "  The  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  save." 

John  was  wroth,  but  said  nothing.  As  they  drew  nigh 
to  Jerusalem,  that  "  son  of  thunder ''  thought  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  should  presently  appear :  he  himself  de- 
sired to  take  it  by  force ;  and  he  asked  Jesus,  "  Let  me 
drink  of  thy  cup,  and  be  baptized  vnth  thy  baptism ; 
let  me  sit  at  thy  right  hand,  and  be  lord  over  all  the 
eleven." 

Jesus  answered,  "  The  lofty  seat,  it  is  not  mine  to  give  ; 
but  thou  shalt  drink  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with." 

And  John's  foolish  heart  was  gladdened  in  him,  for  he 
said,  ''  Surely  his  cup  is  delight,  and  his  baptism  the  sacra^ 
ment  of  power." 

But  that  night  John  saw  Jesus  in  his  agony,  yet  only 
dimly  perceived  the  angel  that  came  and  strengthened  him. 
He  beheld  the  "  marshal's  guard  "  seize  the  world's  great 
prophet ;  and,  fearful  lest  the  officers  should  seize  him 
also,  he  shrunk  into  the  crowd,  crouching  down  amid  the 
maidens  about  Herod's  palace.  He  sat  down  afar  off,  and 
looked  on  the  crucifixion;  and  when  Jesus  cried^  '^My 
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God !  wliy  liast  thou  forsaken  me  P"  and  gave  up  the 
ghost,  John's  weak  heart  failed  in  him  cmd  he  fainted,  and 
women  assisted  him. 

But  presently  he  fled  into  Galilee,  and  there  his  towns- 
men mocked  him :  "  Ha  !  ha !  thou  that  wouldst  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Messiah  V  The  magistrates  set  their 
eyes  on  him — "  This  fellow  was  also  with  Jesus  I  a  pes- 
tilent man,  like  his  master ;  but  we  will  bring  him  to  his 
senses !" — and  they  cast  him  into  prison.  Death  looked 
through,  the  bars  of  his  grate,  and  his  shadow  fell  thick 
and  ugly  on  the  prison  floor,  and  John  was  ready  to  perishJ 
Then  he  tasted  the  cup  of  his  Master. 

Escaping  from  the  gaol,  he  was  driven  from  city  to  city, 
and  then  he  was  also  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  Christ. 
But  that  great  Angel  who  had  been  with  the  Hebrew 
children  in  the  Babylonian  furnace,  and  brought  them  out 
unharmed,  no  smell  of  fire  on  their  garments*  hem,  who 
had  been  also  with  Jesus  alike  in  his  temptation  and  his 
agony,  came  likewise  to  John  and  touched  his  eyes,  speak- 
ing in  the  still  small  voice  to  his  innermost,  and  the  "  son 
of  thunder  "  declared,  "  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'*  When  an  old 
man,  his  companions  took  him,  at  his  request,  on  his  couch, 
and  carried  him  to  the  assembly  of  Christians  at  Ephesus, 
that  he  might  bid  them  a  last  farewell ;  and  he  said» 
''Little  children,  love  one  another  !'*  and  passed  on. 
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VI. 

THE  EFPECT  OF  SLAVEKY  ON  THE  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE.—A  SERMON    PREACHED    AT    THE    MUSIC 
'       HALL,  BOSTON,  ON  SUNDAY,    JULY  4,  1858. 


**  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
lights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness."— What  our  fathers  said  in  their  Declaration. 

•*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them." — What  Jesus  said,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  the  twelfth  verse. 

,  There  are  three  great  events  in  American  history.  The 
^st  is  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent ;  the  second,  the 
JJanding  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New  England,  who  brought 
the  Teutonic  seed  of  a  new  form  of  civilization ;  the  third, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  new  ideas  of  go- 
vernment were  cleariy  set  forth,  destined  to  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  mankind.  This  is  not 
only  the  national  anniversary  :  it  is  the  birthday  of  whole 
families  of  repubKcs  that  we  know  not  of  as  yet ;  for  it 
must  have  a  future  more  glorious  than  the  past  or  the 
present. 

Let  you  and  me  make  the  highest  religious  use  of  this 
great  day.  Religion  includes  all  duties,  individual  and 
social — the  self-protection  that  I  owe  to  my  own  person,  the 
philanthropy  due  to  my  kind,  and  patriotism,  the  virtue 
I  owe  my  nation.  Each  man  has  a  human  character,  ge- 
neral elements  common  to  mankind ;  an  individual  charac- 
ter, special  elements  peculiar  to  himself;  and  a  national 
character  not  less.  Patriotism  is  a  great  religious  duty: 
it  is  philanthropy  modified  by  the  need  of  the  hour,  and 
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intensified  towards  one  special  people— not  that  we  love 
mankind  less,  but  our  country  more.  It  is  the  application 
of  justice  to  our  own  nation. 

The  Americans  are  making  a  new  experiment  in  human 
history.  The  discovery  of  the  continent  was  not  more 
strange  in  1492  than  the  American  RepubUc  is  now.  This, 
also,  is  a  New  World  amongst  the  governments  of  the 
earth.  Great  abstract  truths  become  great  facts  in  the  in-» 
stitutions  of  the  people  ;  the  word  becomes  flesh ;  what  at 
first  is  a  great  thought  is  at  last  to  be  millions  of  meny 
their  character  moulded  by  the  institutions. 

Commonly,  political  parties  in  any  country  agree  in  the 
end  they  seek,  varying  only  in  the  means  thereto.  So  the 
diflference  between  them  is  not  moral,  belonging  to  the 
ethics  of  government ;  but  economical,  belonging  to  the 
technics  of  administration :  it  relates  to  measures,  not 
principles.  But  to-day  it  is  not  so  with  us.  There  are 
two  parties  in  America,  neither  vet  completely  understand'^ 
ing  Ite  principles  or  its  destination.  One  is  the  party  of 
Freedom,  tending  to  democracy,  which  must  secure  welfare 
and  progress  to  the  whole  people;  the  other  is  the 
party  of  Slavery,  tending  to  despotism,  which  must  dimin- 
ish progress,  lessen  welfare,  and  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
people. 

On  this  great  day,  remembering  that  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, each  having  his  stake  in  the  conmion  fence,  reli<^ 
giously  owing  great  patriotism  to  our  common  country, 
let  us  look  at  our  special  duty  as  citizens  of  this  new  re- 
public ;  and  so  I  ask  your  attention  to  some  thoughts  on 
"The  Effect  of  Slavery  on  the  American  People.'^  I 
shall  say  much  of  principles,  ideas,  and  facts;  of  individual 
men  very  little. 

To  understand  the  matter  fully,  and  see  the  effect  of 
Slavery,  look  a  minute  at  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
our  political  institutions. 

In  the  middle  ages,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, there  prevailed  a  form  of  government  which  looks 
strange  to  you  and  me.  Vicariousness  was  the  general 
rule  in  religion  and  politics :  neither  Church  nor  State 
was  amenable  to  the  people. 

First,  the  clergy  were  responsible  for  the  religion  of  the 
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people ;  tliat  is,  one  man  in  three  or  fonr  thousand  was 
thought  answerable  for  the  future  weKare  of  all  the  rest. 
The  clergy  made  an  ecclesiastical  theology^  and  called  it 
Divine  revelation;  they  established  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monieSy  which  they  named  the  ordinances  of  God.  The 
people  were  only  to  believe  the  one  and  practise  the  other, 
and  their  calling  and  election  were  made  sure ;  for  the 
priest  claimed  to  speak  with  authority  superior  to  human 
consciousness.  "  Believe  "  and  "  Obey "  were  his  two 
commands :  "  trust  our  office,  and  not  your  own  soul !" 

Second,  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  were  responsible 
for  the  politics  of  the  people :  they  made,  expounded^  and 
administered  the  statute  laws,  claiming  authority  above 
the  collective  interests  or  collective  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  magistrate's  statutes  were  a  finality :  the  people's 
need  and  right  were  none.  The  official  did  not  propose 
statutes  ;  he  made  them,  and  enforced.  Then  the  Church 
and  State  were  both  accounted  Divine — ^that  is,  the' final 
and  ultimate  authority.  The  priest,  king,  or  noble,  all 
claimed  to  hold  of  God,  not  of  mankind ;  they  were  feuda- 
tories under  Him,  responsible  to  God,  not  to  man.  The 
ecclesiastical  or  political  ruler  had  all  the  command  and 
right ;  only  obedience  and  duty  belonged  to  the  ruled. 
The  long  or  noble  was  the  State,  the  priest  the  Church. 

So  the  political  man  said  to  the  people,  *'  Keep  the 
statute  law  we  make  for  you ;  pay  the  taxes,  of  money  in 
peace-time,  of  blood  and  yet  more  money  in  war-time; 
and  then  mind  your  own  business.  Leave  us  alone,  either 
to  enjoy  the  passive  dignity  of  reigning,  like  King  Log^ 
or  to  practise  the  active  work  of  ruling,  like  King  Snake. 
So  shall  it  go  well  with  you  here.  We  are  responsible  to 
God  for  you,  and  in  heavy  pains  and  penalties  in  the  next 
life  are  we  held  in  bond.  You  are  responsible  to  us,  and 
in  heavy  pains  and  penalties  shall  we  hold  you  in  bond  in 
this  life.     God  is  our  law,  and  we  are  yours.'' 

This  royal  vicariousness  went  through  all  society ;  the  title 
to  office  and  land  all  ran  from  the  king  or  noble,  not  from 
the  individual  possessor,  or  the  collective  mass  of  men. 

The  ecclesiastical  man  said  to  the  people,  "  BeUeve  the 
doctrines  we  teach.  You  may  understand  them  when  you 
can :  that  is  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  for  the  Scripture 
says,  *  He  that  believeth   not  shall  be   damned ;'  but  it 
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sajB  nothing  against  him  that  imderstandeth  iiot.  Belief 
on  hearsay  is  better  than  knowledge  hj  reason  and  con- 
science. X  ou  can  get  things  by  rote^  if  you  cannot  by 
heart.  Comply  with  the  ceremony,  confess  and  do  pe- 
nance ;  bring  your  babies  to  baptism,  else  they  are  damned 
for  your  neglect,  and  you  for  their  ruin ;  pay  the  tithes 
and  other  Church  dues ;  and  then  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness. Leave  it  for  us  to  make  the  catechism ;  you  are  only 
to  commit  it  to  memory ;  for  us  to  administer  the  cere- 
monies, and  propitiate  God  with  our  prayers  and  self- 
mortification  of  the  flesh :  so  shall  it  go  well  with  you 
hereafter,  and  we  will  put  you  through  this  life  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  We  are  responsible  to  God  for  you ; 
and  the  roar  of  hell  is  in  our  ears  all  day  long  and  all 
night ;  but  you  are  responsible  to  us  for  your  deeds,  words, 
thoughts,  feelings,  belief;  and  you  shall  hear  the  crackling 
of  fagots  imless  you  do  as  we  bid.  Don't  talk  to  us  about 
your  '  souls  :'  human  nature  is  good  for  nothing.  God  is 
our  religion,  and  we  are  yours." 

This  sacerdotal  yicariousness  likewise  ran  through  all 
society.  No  church-doctrines  held  under  humanity,  either 
of  reason  or  instinct,  individual  or  collective ;  all  neld  un- 
der the  priesthood,  which  had  eminent  domain  over  human 
consciousness.  Salvation  depended  on  the  Church,  not  on 
the  faith  or  works  of  saint  or  sinner.  The  priest  opened 
and  shut  the  gates  of  heaven :  tickets  of  entrance  were 
to  be  bought  at  his  office,  and  could  not  be  had  elsewhere, 
either  of  man  or  God. 

Such  was  once  the  theory  of  the  Divine  State  and  Divine 
Church,  the  twofold  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  was 
the  best  thing  men  had  in  those  days  :  let  us  not  grumble. 
Man  is  honest  always,  and  does  the  best  he  knows  how. 
You  and  I  were  as  faithful  when  we  stumbled  and  babbled, 
as  to-day  when  we  talk  and  go  alone.  Mankind  was  a  baby 
once — a  stupid  boy,  it  seems  to  you  and  me — ^but  he  turns 
out  a  pretty  promising  child.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the 
hole  m  which  our  fathers  once  burrowed,  nor  the  rude 
wigwam  which  they  built  over  it  and  named  the  Divine 
Church  and  State.  Each  was  once  the  best  of  its  kind 
on  earth ;  and  if  our  building  be  better,  it  is  because 
theirs  was  worse  and  came  earlier. 

So  much  for  these  vicarious  institutions. 
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Now  in  America  we  have  somewliat  changed  that  state 
of  things.     The  political  and  ecclesiastical  functionary  is 
the  servant,  the  people  master,  now.     Yet  it  is  true  that 
here  and  there  in  religious  affairs  some  ecclesiastical  man 
still  claims  Divine  right  to  dictate  to  the  people,  setting 
his  authority  above  their  reason,  and  magisterially  telling 
what  they  must  take  for  piety,  theology,  and  morality. 
But  he  does  it  with  such  self-distrust  and  painful  fear,  he 
is  so  afraid  of  disturbing  any  powerful  wickedness,  that  it 
is  plain  he  thinks  the  popular  stream,  fed  by  all  the  rains 
of  heaven,  is  stronger  than  the  ecclesiastical  dam  said  to 
be  built  as  miraculously  as  the  Neptunian  walls  of  Troy 
divine.     Nay,  he  fears  lest  by  some  freshet  of  humanity, 
caused  through  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  or  the  melting 
of  distant    and  time-honoured  snows,  thought    everlast- 
ing, it  may  be  swept  off,  carried  out  to  sea,  and  whelmed 
for  ever  in  the  ocean,  nor  ever  heard  of  more.     So  the 
man  hoists  "the  gate  of  the  churl's  dam,  and  lets    the 
stream  run  free."     This  sacerdotal  vicariousness  will  not 
last  long  in  America.     The  ecclesiastical  Ezekiel  stands 
in  the  Church  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  says,  "  Come  from 
the  four  winds,   0  Spirit !  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live !"     But  the  angel  of  humanity  an- 
swers, "  Son  of  man,  not  so !     Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead !  follow  thou  me :  behold,  I  make  all  things  new, 
Egyptian  and  ecclesiastical  mummies,  come  not  back  again. 
Forward,  0  son  of  man !  forward !" 

In  the  State  the  political  man  counts  himself  servant, 
not  master.  Let  President  Votedin  say  in  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  people,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  your  superior,  and 
you  are  my  servants  ;  you  are  to  do  as  I  say ;"  it  he  should 
try  to  act  thereon,  there  would  be  a  state  of  things  pre- 
sently. The  people  alone  are  primitive  and  final,  the 
magistrate  derivative,  provisional,  and  responsible.  The 
American  legislative,  judiciary,  or  executive,  is  only  an 
attorney  of  the  manifold  and  thirty-million-headed  people ; 
a  servant  hired  expressly  to  make,  expound,  and  administer 
certain  statute  laws,  wmeh  are  amenable  to  the  people  and 
reversible  thereby.  Magistrates  are  "  select  men,"  not  the 
town  which  "  selects  "  them.  Mr.  Banks  is  the  hired  man 
of  Massachusetts,  set  to  do  the  governing  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, responsible  to  his  employers  not  less  than  if 
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lie  were  still  the  hired  man  of  Mr.  Strikeandblow,  and  set 
to  do  blacksmithing.     The  President  and  Yice-Presidenty 
the  two-and-thirty  Qoyemors,  the  Judges,  chief  and  puny, 
all  the  honourable  members  of  Congress,  three  hundred 
of  them,  all  the  State  legislators,  about  six  thousand  by 
my  counting — ^these  are  all  senrants,  operatives  in  that 
great  national  mill  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  American 
People,  a  respectable  gentleman  who  is  rather  a  new  comer 
on  this  continent,  though  of  pretty  ancient  family.   He  has 
some  personal  property,  three  million  square  nmes  of  real 
estate,  well  fenced  on  the  east  and  west  by   a   natural 
ditch,  pretty  distinctly  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  grounds 
of  his  father,  old  Mr.  English  People,  a  yery  respectable 
gentleman,  and  a  rich,  not  to  be  meddled  with  in  baste,  a 
citizen  of  yery  eminent  gravity.     On  the  south  the  border 
line  is  not  less  clear,  but  more  variable :  there  Mr.  People 
abuts  on  his  poor  relations,  whom  he  respects  not  because 
he  fears  not,  and  so  he  turns  his  cows  into  their  pastures, 
and  sends  his  naughty  boys  to  rob  their  hen-roosts,  and  steal 
their  water-melons,  and  commit  manifold  wasteand damage. 
I  say  all  these  functionaries  are  but  servants  in  the  great 
mill  where  Mr.  American  People  is  trying  to  manufacture 
welfare.    Ministers  abroad  are  his  bagmen,  runners,  drum- 
mers, and  other  factotums,  whom  he  sends  off  on  his  public 
business.     Generals  and  commanders,  with  epaulettes  on 
their  shoulders,  and  plumes  in  their  bonnets,  and  red  coats 
on  their  backs,  and  tinkling  ornaments  all  about  them,  with 
their  manifold  subordinates,  are  only  the  sea  and  land  police, 
to  prowl  about  this  great  national  mill,  and  see  that  no 
stranger  comes  to  steal  or  kill.     Let  them  wear  their  finery 
with  what  pride  they  may,  and  strut  their  hour,  and  talk 
big :  he  holds  them  all  to  strict  account,  and  to  the  chiefest 
of  them,  every  four  years,  says,  "  Depart  thou  hence : 
thou  must  be  no  longer  steward.   Give  place  to  a  more  hon- 
ourable man  than  thou."  In  the  State  all  this  vicariousness 
is  gone  ;  office  is  a  trust,  not  a  right ;  the  select  man  is  a 
servant,  the  selecting  people  master.    JB'or  personal  conduct 
and  reputation  each  man  is  amenable  to  the  common  hu- 
manity of  all,  for  personal  character  amenable  only  to  God. 
But  each  official  operative  in  the  national  mill  for  conduct 
and  character  must  answer  not  only  to  his  God,  but  to 
the  people,  the  mill-owner. 
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Theocracy,  the  priest  power;  monarchy,  the  one-man 
power ;  and  oligarchy,  the  few-men  power — are  three  forms 
of  vicarious  government  over  the  people,  perhaps  for  them, 
not  by  them.  Democracy  is  direct  self-government  over 
all  the  people,  for  all  the  people,  by  all  me  people.  Our 
institutions  are  democratic :  theocratic,  monarchic,  oligarchic 
vicariousness  is  all  gone.  We  have  no  Divine  vicar  who  is 
responsible  to  God  for  our  politics  and  religion ;  only  a 
himian  attorney,  answerable  to  the  people  for  his  official 
work.  The  axis  of  rotation  has  changed :  the  equator  of 
the  old  civilization  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  new. 
This  makes  some  change  in  the  geography  of  both  Church 
and  State. 

Then  the  American  government  is  industrial  as  well  as 
democratic.  The  nation  is  not  organized  to  plunder,  but 
to  earn.  The  people  are  not  military,  disposed  to  fight, 
but  yet  have  great  fighting  power.  Such  is  the  individual 
variety  of  action,  your  and  my  personal  fireedom,  such  the 
national  unity  of  action,  compacting  all  to  one  great  body, 
that  the  people  will  prove  terrible  fighters  whenever  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst ;  and  in  this  stage  of  civilization 
I  think  the  ploughman  is  not  safe  unless  he  have  a  sword 
as  well  as  a  share.  Yet  the  Americans  are  not  military, 
disposed  to  kill  and  plunder,  but  industrial,  inclined  to 
create  and  earn ;  hence,  in  power  for  present  weKare  and 
future  progress,  we  have  an  immense  superiority  over  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

All  human  property  is  the  result  of  toil,  which  is  hand- 
work, and  thought,  which  is  head-work.  In  the  indus- 
trial democracy  wealth  is  rated  proportionally  higher 
than  in  the  vicarious  governments  of  ancient  and  modem 
Europe ;  for  here  it  is  not  balanced  by  any  corresponding 
weight.  There  the  father  bequeathed  his  irresponsible 
office  as  family  estate  to  his  son  or  daughter,  who  were 
held  royal,  noble,  gentle,  because  they  inherited  more  than 
the  mass  of  men.  Here  no  man  bequeathes  office,  honour, 
title — only  money,  which  represents  power  to  buy  all 
marketable  things,  and  in  America  there  are  few  things 
not  marketable.  Hence  money  is  valued  not  simply  as 
personal  and  immediate  power  of  use  and  beauty,  but  also 
as  the  power  of  powers,  future  ability  to  determine  the 
social  rank  of  the  next  generation.    If  the  grandson  of  Dr. 
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Franklin  be  poor,  and  a  tallow-cliandler,  nobody  thinks 
much  better  of  him  because  he  had  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  his  ancestor ;  and  if  he  is  rich,  nobody  will  much 
care  whether  he  is  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler  or  the 
greatest  American.  In  Boston,  when  men  set  up  a  pic- 
ture or  statue  of  that  great,  noble  man,  they  do  not  ask 
the  tallow-chandlers,  the  working  men,  nor  the  philoso- 
phers, the  thinking  men,  to  come  and  do  it ;  they  ask 
only  the  rich  men,  who  represent  the  wealth  of  labour, 
and  rhetoricians,  whose  words  but  ventilate  the  thought  of 
some  great  actual  thinker,  probably  a  dead  one;  they 
do  not  ask  either  the  present  or  the  future  Franklins  to 
do  the  work. 

In  a  New  England  town,  within  forty  years,  four  men- 
each  poor  at  first,  rather  mean  and  dishonourable,  with 
great  mercantile  talent  for  acquisition,  the  hungry  eye  of 
covetousness,  and  the  iron  fist  of  accumulation — have  died 
and  left  some  eight  millions  of  dollars :  their  children 
now  occupy  the  foremost  social  positions  in  that  town. 
So  long  as  the  live  money  is  above  ground  and  circulat- 
ing, nobody  counts  them  dishonoured  by  the  humble 
station  or  pecuniary  vices  of  the  dead  covetousness  Jtie- 
neath.  If  they  have  money,  wit  is  imputed :  when  the 
money  fails,  the  respectabihty  will  slide  with  it.  In  the 
industrial  democracy  money  is  proportionally  more  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  for  "  it  answereth  all  thmgs."  Hence 
it  is  the  chief  object  of  ambition  with  the  hopeM  youth, 
and  the  chief  object  of  veneration  with  servile  men,  young 
or  old.  This  is  better  than  of  old  time  :  it  is  better  that 
we  worship  the  dollar,  which  represents  creative  toil, 
than  the  sword,  which  is  the  symbol  of  destruction  and 
violence. 

Property  is  created  by  toil  and  thought.  In  the  free 
States  it  is  commonly  easy  for  the  industrious,  forecasting, 
and  temperate  man  to  obtain  a  generous  competence ;  but 
great  fortunes  are  made  only  by  using  the  toil  and  thought 
of  many  men.  In  the  Iforth  great  fortunes  are  conamonly 
made  in  trade.  The  merchant  is  a  trader :  he  buys  to  sell, 
and  hires  to  let.  If  honest,  he  thereby  injures  no  one  ; 
but  if  also  successful,  he  grows  rich  through  help  of  the 
toil  and  thought  of  other  men,  who  are  stimulated  and 
served  by  him  as  much  as  he  by  them.     Yet  the  prizes 
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are  few,  and  not  too  great  for  the  risk.  In  the  Ifortli 
the  trading  class  is  held  in  great  honour.  It  is  industrial, 
and  so  in  harmony  with  our  institutions.  It  is  likely 
to  become  rich,  and  so  possessed  of  the  object  of  youthful 
ambition  and  servile  veneration.  Here  it  is  what  tlio 
priests  are  in  Italy,  what  the  high  soldiers  are  in  Eussia 
and  France,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  England. 
The  ablest  practical  talent  does  not  go  to  science,  litera- 
ture, politics,  but  to  trade. 

This  scheme  of  government  works  pretty  well  for  us  r 
it  leads  to  welfare  now,  and  promises  progress  for  the 
fiiture.  I  will  not  say  that  our  industrial  democracy  se- 
cures all  the  advantages  of  each  other  form  of  government, 
and  escapes  from  all  their  ills.  It  is  a  new  experiment, 
not  complete  nor  perfect.  Its  present  form,  even  in  the 
most  enlightened  State,  is  quite  imperfect.  What  the 
steam-engine  and  printing-press  were  fifty  years  ago,  com- 
pared with  what  they  are  now,  that  is  the  industrial  de- 
mocracy of  this  day,  compared  with  its  future  glories.  But 
two  things  are  indisputable  : — 

First,  it  thrives  best  where  it  is  purest,  least  mixed 
with  any  alloying  element ;  and  so  in  the  North  it  pro- 
duces more  welfare  and  progress  than  in  the  South. 

Second,  it  produces  its  most  beneficial  results  where  it 
has  been  longest  at  work.  This  appears  by  comparing  the 
old  States  of  New  England  with  the  new  States  of  the 
West ;  for  here  the  higher  results  of  democracy  appear  in 
the  form  of  science,  literature,  art,  philanthropy,  better 
developed  character.  All  these  things  require  time,  for  they 
are  plants  of  slow  growth. 

So  much  for  the  general  institutions  of  America,  which 
distinguish  our  government  from  others. 

Now  see  the  efiect  of  Slavery  on  the  people  under  these 
peculiar  institutions. 

Slavery  is  an  exceptional  institution,  which  we  have 
taken  or  kept  from  old  time.  It  belongs  to  that  rule  of 
vicariousness,  or  rather  to  a  time  of  barbarism  before  that. 
It  is  wholly  foreign  to  a  democracy,  hostile  to  its  funda- 
mental principle.  Slavery  is  property  in  man.  ^  By  nature 
each  man  is  a  unit  of  human  substance,  having  all  the 
primitive,  natural  rights  of  humanity.     By  Slavery  he  is 
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reduced  to' a  ttaoHon,  with  none  of  the  primitlyey  natural 
rights  of  humanity.  He  is  bound  to  do  the  duties  his 
master  sets,  and  not  only  has  no  remedy,  but  no  right. 

In  America  Slavery  is  mainly  limited  to  such  as  have 
African  blood  in  their  veins,  though  this  is  sometimes 
pretty  well  mixed  with  Saxon  blood.  The  influence  of 
Slavery  appears  in  two  forms;  first,  as  it  aflects  the 
coloured  man  ;  and  next,  as  it  affects  the  white  man. 

I.  Of  its  effects  upon  the  coloured  man.  All  compulsory 
toil  is  not  necessarily  degrading.  Farmer  Hillside  has  two 
lazy-bodied  sons :  he  makes  them  work  and  earn ;  else  they 
^neither  breakfeat,  nor  dinner,  nor  supper,  only  a  hJ, 
cold  bed.  It  is  for  their  good,  not  their  harm,  nor  merely 
through  his  selfishness,  that  he  does  so.  Professor  Black- 
board has  two  lazy-minded  daughters :  he  makes  them 
study  and  learn,  for  their  sakes  more  than  his.  It  does  the 
girls  good  :  by-and-by  they  will  be  thankful  for  it.  Grim 
necessity  forces  the  human  race  to  toil  and  think :  man* 
kind  is  not  degraded,  but  elevated,  by  this  compulsion  of 
the  infinite  Father,  who  in  our  flesh  enacts  this  benignant 
law,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Toil 
and  thought  are  alike  an  honour  and  a  dignity  to  man- 
kind. But  Slavery  degrades  its  victims,  worsens  and 
beUtdes  them  in  the  qualities  of  man.  *  I  do  not  deny  that 
to  the  bondmen  Slavery  teaches  certain  special  things 
which  they  would  not  have  learned  so  soon  in  Africa, 
perhaps  not  at  all ;  things,  too,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, had  been  a  virtue  and  an  elevation  :  now  they  are 
forced  on  them,  not  only  against  their  will,  but  for  their 
master's  good,  and  meant  for  the  slave's  hurt. 

1.  Slavery  degrades  the  slave.  It  aims  to  pervert  his 
nature.  It  is  the  excellency  of  the  slave  that  he  repudiates 
tis  own  individuaHsm,  is  pliant  before  his  master's  foreign 
will.  It  is  the  excellency  of  the  man  that  he  keeps  his 
individualism  at  the  utmost  cost,  and  holds  himself  rigid 
and  impenetrable  against  all  foreign  will.  In  order  that 
every  man  may  be  able  to  do  this,  God  gives  us  this 
terrible  power  of  wrath,  such  a  defence  even  to  feeble  men, 
and  such  a  terror  to  the  invasive  and  usurping  will,  even 
when  it  is  of  the  strongest  sort.  Slavery  emasculates  all 
virile  individualism  away.  This  is  the  maxim  of  humanity, 
"EebeUion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."    This  is  the 
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maxim  of  Slavery,  **  Submission  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God/; 

This  degradation  is  not  an  accident  of  Slavery^  it  is 
essential  to  it.  It  is  a  function  of  its  prime  quality.  It 
does  that  as  certainly  as  fire  bums.  By  its  accidents 
Slavery  may  improve  the  bondman  in  many  things :  no- 
thing can  compensate  for  thus  unmanning  him.  If  the 
4,000,000  slaves  were  to-day  set  down  in  Africa,  in  many 
special  things  they  might  surpass  their  kinsfolk  there ;  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  their  idea  of  comfort 
and  beauty,  in  comprehensive  power  of  thought  and  toil ; 
but  in  general  manhood,  in  seli-respect,  they  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly inferior.  No  finery  in  dress,  no  mechanical 
skill,  no  art,  no  literature,  no  science,  no  power  to  sing 
Methodist  hymns  and  pray  Methodist  prayers,  can  ever 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  substantial  manhood  wKicli 
cringes  to  none,  but  looks  each  man  in  the  eye,  and  says 
to  the  invader,  ^^  I  also  am  a  man,  and  if  not  a  brother 
whom  you  wiU  respect,  then  at  least  an  enemy  whom  you 
shall  fear." 

Man  subdues  other  animals,  transfigures  their  nature  by 
the  process,  and  makes  a  new  creature.  The  dray-horse, 
the  house-dog,  the  domestic  sheep,  are  the  works  of  man, 
almost  as  much  as  the  printing-press,  or  these  roses,  which 
have  departed  so  slowly  from  their  primitive  parent.  He 
does  them  no  wrong,  for  they  are  his  natural  servants ;  his 
naW  food  when  a  wild  iian,  and  his  property  when 
civilized — ^not  for  abuse  and  cruelty,  but  for  kind  and 
honest  use.  He  does  them  no  damage  :  their  welfare  is  not 
thereby  necessarily  injured  in  bulk  or  in  kind.  The  farmer's 
horse  is  as  happy  as  the  horse  of  the  wilderness.  But  yet 
all  these  wild  animals  repudiate  this  alteration  of  nature, 
counting  it  as  high  treason.  Turn  a  domestic  bull  into  a 
herd  of  wild  cattle,  or  a  tame  crow  among  his  savage  kins- 
folk, and  they  tear  him  to  pieces  forthwith;  even  their 
brutal  instinct  repudiates  this  transformation^ 

Now,  when  a  man  enslaves  his  brothers,  he  does  them  a 
damage,  by  personally  worsening  both  the  amount  and 
kind  of  their  welfare ;  he  does  them  a  wrong,  by  perverting 
their  nature  and  hindering  their  progress  m  the  quaKties 
of  men.  The  obedient  slave,  content  to  be  property,  difiers 
from  the  natural  man,  civilized  or  savage,  more  than  tlie 
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lapdog  or  tlie  turnspit  differs  from  the  wild  dog  of  the 
Siberian  or  Canadian  woods.     What  if  my  father  had 
kept  me  always  a  boy,  that  he  might  dandle  me  on  his 
kixees ;  or  my  mother  had  forced  me  to  be  always  a  baby, 
tliat  she  might  cradle  me  in  her  bosom  P    In  its  mildest 
form,  from  its  yery  nature,  Slayery  makes  dwarfs  of  what 
i^onld  be  men,  and  might  be  giants.     In  the  most  brutal 
population  of  London  there  are  women  who  steal  the 
children  of  honest  folk,  put  out  their  eyes,  and  then  use 
tliem  as  the  instruments  of  their  idle  ayarice.    What  the 
beggar,  in  the  rarest  of  examples,  does  to  the  child  she 
BteaJjs,  that  the  slayeholder,  as  a  general  rule,  does  to  his 
lx>ndmen :  he  puts  out  the  eyes  of  their  manhood ;  and 
tliough  he  bum  them  out  with  the  gentlest  of  hot  irons,  he 
makes  them  not  less  blind.     It  has  long  been  known  that 
Slayery  itself  was  a  degradation,  that  in  making  the  slaye 
it  unmakes  the  man^   ^'  The  first  day  of  bondage  takes  half 
the  man  away,"  said  Ionian  Homer  3000  years  ago.  The  con- 
tempt which  all  men,  eyen  the  anti-Slayery  philanthropists, 
feel  for  the  contented  slaye,  is  mankind's  testimony  against 
this  high  treason  towards  humanity.   The  fact  itself  begins 
to  be  comprehended  in  America.     Once  this  was  a  common 
argument :  "  Slayery  is  bad  in  itself,  good  in  its  uses :  it 
eleyates  the  human  sayage,  and  makes  him  a  man,  eyen  a 
Christian.''  Now  this  is  abandoned  by  economists  and  poli- 
ticians, and  is  left  only  for  that  class  of  ministers 

*'  Whose  neok-cloth  white 
Is  black  at  night." 

See  the  changes  in  the  slayeholder's  idea  of  a  slaye.  In 
1776  he  was  a  man  imjustly  held  in  bondage  against  the 
law  of  nature,  but  held  transiently  and  proyisionally. 
Next,  a  man  held  penntmently,  but  wrongfully;  an  inferior 
kind  of  man  held  as  an  apprentice  to  a  superior :  certain 
rights  allowed  him;  his  gain  of  welfare  greater  than  his 
loss  of  freedom.  Now  he  is  declared  to  be  an  '' animal 
incapable  of  ciyilization ;"  he  has  "no  rights  which  white 
men  are  boimd  to  respect."  A  popular  Southern  writer 
says,  "  Hay  is  good  for  horses,  bad  for  hogs ;  so  liberty  is 
good  for  wnite  men,  bad  for  negroes :"  he  does  not  know 
whether  they  "haye  any  souls  or  not."  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Yirginia  has  just  decided  that  a  slaye  has  no  legal 
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power  of  assent  or  dissent.  The  general  pubKc  opinion  of 
the  South  now  is,  that  the  white  man  has  the  same  natural 
right  to  enslave  an  African  as  to  tame  a  horse ! 

2.  Slavery  degrades  also  the  free  coloured  man  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours,  and,  still  worse,  in  his  own  eyes. 
White  men  in  America  change  their  names  to  get  rid  of 
being  associated  with  disgraceful  relatives.  If  I  had  a 
brother  hanged  for  an  infamous  crime,  my  own  self-respct 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  not  before  God,  but  certainly 
before  men.  The  position  of  the  free  coloured  man  in 
America  is  of  all  others  the  most  unhappy.  The  poorest 
Spaniard  our  fillibusters  war  against  can  point  to  his 
European  home,  and  boast  of  the  magnificent  exploits  of 
his  nation,  that  discovered  the  New  World,  and  say — 

**  We  were  the  first 
That  ever  burst    ■ 
Into  this  silent  sea." 

The  humblest  German^  who  has  nothing  but  his  tobacco, 
his  Lager-bier,  and  his  Kauderwelsch,  the  patois  of  some 
little  district  he  was  cradled  in,  has  behind  him  the  noblest 
of  earth's  noble  nations:  all  the  generous  glories  which 
have  accumulated  from  fighting  Arminius  down  to  thought- 
fol  Von  Humboldt  weave  a  halo  round  the  head  of  Fritz 
and  Gretchen,  cradled  in  the  poorest  German  home.  The 
rudest  Irishman  comes  from  a  country  which  is  rich  in 
great  names.  Every  O'Brien  claims  to  be  a  descendant 
from  Brennus,  who  smote  Rome  to  its  verv  foundations. 
Once  Irishmen  led  Western  Europe  m  ciflHzatioii,  and 
bought  fair-haired  Saxon  girls  of  Britain  for  their  own 
slaves.  When  New  England  was  poor,  old  Ireland  sent 
books  for  yonder  college;  and  bread  for  this  town.  No 
nation  has  been  so  despised  as  the  Hebrews ;  but  in  the 
worst  a;ges,  in  the  darkest  persecution,  hated,  outcast, 
smitten,  despised,  their  venerable  beards  spit  upon  by 
every  Christian,  the  Jew  looked  back  to  darker  days,  and 
saw  the  pillar  of  fire,  with  Moses  walking  underneath  and 
leading  the  world's  civilization ;  he  read  his  Hebrew  Bible, 
full  of  sublimest  poetry,  and  bethought  him  that  Judea  was 
one  of  the  queens  of  civilization  when  all  Europe  was  a 
wilderness,  save  a  little  fringe  of  more  than  Cytheraean 
beauty  wrought  round  the  borders  of  the  midland  sea.    He 
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turned  to  the  Mahommedans  with  their  scimetar  in  their 
hand  and  said,  "  Three  quarters  of  your  religion  is  only- 
Old  Testament ;  all  that  is  good  for  anything  comes  from 
us ;  the  commonplaces  of  a  Hebrew  poet  are  the  inspiration 
of  your  prophet."  Did  the  Christians  mockP  The  Hebrew 
said,  "  Tour  Saviour  was  nothing  but  a  Jew :  '  God  in 
heaven '  is  he  P  A  few  hundred  years  ago  he  was  a  Jewish 
carpenter  at  Nazareth,  doing  job  work,  making  ploughs  and 
ox-yokes  for  the  farmers."  To-day  at  Constantinople  the 
Jew,  an  exile  from  Spain,  is  poor — no  where  else  in  the 
whole  globe  of  lands  ;  even  his  thrift  forsakes  him  there ; 
despised  by  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,  he  opens  Isaiah  or 
the  Psalms,  and  remembers  that  he  comes  from  a  line  of 
men  who,  two  or  three  thousand  years  before,  bore  in  their 
ark  the  treasure  of  humanity,  and  he  feels  an  inward  self- 
respect  which  neither  Christian  nor  Turk  can  ever  insult. 
But  the  poor  Negro  has  no  history  to  look  back  upon ;  no 
science,  no  arts,  no  literature,  not  even  a  great  war,  no 
single  famous  name  !  He  looks  round  him,  and  his  race 
is  enslaved.  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  despair,  especially 
amid  a  tribe  of  men  who  are  stirred  with  such  intensity 
of  national  pride  as  has  marked  the  Saxon,  the  Teuton, 
since  he  first  crossed  swords  with  Roman,  Slavonian,  and 
Graul. 

The  ejBFect  of  Slavery  on  the  coloured  men,  bond  or  free, 
is  evil,  perhaps  only  evil.  I  know  the  wrong  which  they 
suffer  awakens  very  little  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  men, 
who  in  their  rudeness  reverence  strength  and  not  justice. 
But  the  coloured  men  are  one-seventh  part  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  America  does  not  rise  as  the  Negro  falls ;  you 
and  I  go  down  with  him ;  for  if  one-seventh  of  the  people 
be  degraded  it  is  the  nation  that  is  debased.  Would  you 
feel  safe  if  every  seventh  house  in  Boston  was  full  of  the 
yellow  fever,  and  every  seventh  man  was  dying  of  it  ? 
There  is  a  moral  degradation  which  is  contagious  not  less 
than  the  plague. 

There  is  a  solidarity  in  mankind.  You  lift  yourselves 
up  bv  your  attempts  to  elevate  your  neighbour.  The  New 
Engmnder  sends  a  missionary  to  India :  he  does  more  good 
in  New  Haven,  in  Boston,  in  Andover,  than  ever  in 
Beloochistan  or  Siam.  You  enslave  yourselves  when  you 
enslave  your  brother  man. 

VOL.  vin.  L 
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I  judt  now  Baid  no  nation  is  safe  without  the  power  to 
fight.  In  case  of  war  with  England,  of  the  four  million 
slaves  at  least  three  millions  would  take  sides  with  the 
enemy ;  most  of  the  free  blacks  would  spontaneously  do  the 
same.  Would  you  dare  to  blame  them  and  then  look  at 
yonder  monument  P  Did  not  our  fathers  draw  the  great 
and  terrible  sword  against  our  own  mother  nation  that  had 
injured  us,  and  yet  but  little  P  Revenge  is  natural  to 
savage  bosoms;  God  enthroned  it  there,  that  when  the 
tjrrant  trembled  at  nothing  else,  he  might  quake  at  the 
foeman's  Hfted  arm  and  the  fear  of  assassination. 

Napoleon  has  put  down  open  resistance,  and  is  not  a&aid 
of  that;  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  people  but  what 
Italians  and  Frenchmen  have  been  trained  to  love — the 
assassin's  dagger — and  he  trembles  at  that.  If  America 
keeps  the  slave  from  developing  the  noblest  quality  of  hi-s 
nature,  then  he  falls  back  on  the  lowest.  The  power  of 
wrath  never  fades  out  from  human  bones ;  the  animal 
instinct  is  older  than  the  spiritual  cultivation. 

Wise  rulers  do  not  like  to  have  in  any  community  a 
class  of  men  who  are  not  interested  in  its  welfare  and  pro- 
gress, for  such  are  always  ready  for  rebellion,  and  care  not 
who  breaks  through  the  hedge  they  have  not  a  stake  in. 
Even  carpenters  in  their  shops  have  the  shavings  carefully 
swept  up  at  night,  lest  a  spark  should  bum  their  riches 
down.  But  no  nation  has  so  dangerous  a  class  of  proletaries 
as  America.  Paris  has  her  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  the 
forts  have  their  cannon  so  planted  that  they  can  play  upon 
it,  and  make  it  spring  into  the  air  with  their  perpenaicular 
or  horizontal  shot.  London  has  its  St.  Giles's,  a  double 
police  guarding  it  through  the  day  and  twofold  lanterns 
illuminating  it  by  night.  But  our  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
extends  over  fifteen  States  in  America;  there  are  four 
millions  of  paupers  in  our  St.  Giles's.  No  carpenter's  shop 
is  so  littered  with  inflammable  material  as  America.  Why, 
a  loco-foco  match  thrown  by  a  democratic  hand  might  fire 
these  shavings  of  humanity  which  we  have  planed  off  from 
the  African  tree,  and  then  where  are  we  P  Be  sure  of  it, 
unless  we  amend,  one  day  there  will  be  a  St.  Domingo  in 
America,  and  worse  wrongs  wiH  be  requited  worse. 

So  much  for  the  Effect  of  Slavery  on  the  Coloured 
Man. 
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II.  As  the  feeling  for  four  or  five  million  of  coloured 
men  is  so  weak  that  the  politician  despises  it,  counting  it 
not  one  of  the  forces  that  sway  the  popular  opinion ;  as  the 
fear  of  outbreak  or  invasion  is  so  small  that  no  Northern 
man  is  troubled  at  it,  look  at  the  Effect  of  Slavery  on  the 
White  Man.  To  understand  it  thoroughly  look  briefly  at 
some  of  its  details. 

The  chief  work  of  mankind  may  be  thus  lotted  out. 
First,  there  is  the  industrial  activity,  which  aims  at  pro- 
perty, command  over  the  forces  of  nature.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  business ;  its  result  is  wealth  in  all  its  forms. 

The  second  is  the  literary  and  scientific  activity  which 
aims  at  knowledge — ^to  acquire  and  distribute  thought. 
This  is  represented  by  the  press  and  the  school ;  its  result 
is  popular  intelligence,  education  in  all  its  forms. 

The  third  is  the  religious  activity  which  aims  at  rest  in 
God,  completeness  and  perfection  of  character.  This  is 
represented  by  the  Church ;  and  the  results  are  noble 
character,  noble  life,  individual  and  social,  in  the  family, 
in  the  community,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  the  political  activity  which  aims  at  soci- 
ality, companionship  of  man  with  man,  the  enjoyment  of 
all  individual  and  social  rights.  This  is  represented  bv 
the  State ;  its  highest  result  is  national  unity  of  action,  all 
working  as  one,  and  individual  variety  of  action,  each 
having  his  personal  freedom. 

I  have  so  often  and  so  long  spoken  of  these  things,  that 
to-day  I  need  not  say  much  fiiereof. 

First.  Slavery  degrades  the  industrial  activilr,  and 
hinders  the  creation  of  wealth.  No  doubt  it  enriches  the 
slaveholders,  but  it  impoverishes  the  community.  So 
piracy  is  profitable  to  pirates,  though  ruinous  to  the 
merchant  who  falls  into  their  hands,  and  perilous  to  trade 
ia  general.  Slavery  degrades  work,  makes  men  despise  it, 
as  the  business  only  of  bondmen.  Looked  at  economically, 
it  is  a  poor  tool  for  the  work  of  productive  industry.  See 
how  the  facts  look  in  figures. 

Li  1850  the  fifteen  slave  States  had  850,000  square 
miles  of  land ;  the  sixteen  free  States  but  612,000  square 
miles.  But  the  actual  valuation  of  the  slave  land  was  only 
§13,000,000,  while  the  free  land  went  up  to  ^2,440,000,000. 

l2 
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240,000  square    miles    less    was  worth  51,100,000,000 
more. 

In  1856,  the  total  value  of  the  slave  States  was 
52,500,000,000;  the  total  value  of  the  free  States  was 
55,700,000,000.  So  the  North  could  buy  up  all  the  land 
and  goods  which  the  South  possesses,  and  then  buy  the 
whole  population  at  5300  a  head — ^black  and  white,  bond 
and  free. 

The  effect  of  Slavery  on  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
country,  its  business  and  wealth,  is  terrible.  It  degrades 
labour,  it  impoverishes  the  people.  It  concentrates  their 
riches  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who,  like  Senator  Hammond, 
of  South  Carolina,  caU  American  working  men  slaves,  and 
like  him  add  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  assessable 
property  of  their  estates. 

Slavery  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  labouring  man  who  is 
not  a  slave.  The  New  England  thinker  makes  a  steam 
shovel  which  takes  up  two  and  a  half  tons  weight  at  a  lift, 
and  strikes  four  times  in  three  minutes,  and  with  four 
men  to  attend  it  does  the  work  of  ninety-six  more.  This 
elevates  labour,  it  improves  the  condition  of  the  working 
man ;  it  promotes  also  his  education,  by  mixing  thought 
with  his  toil :  while  the  common  digger  gets  but  a  dollar 
a  day,  the  thoughtful  man  who  can  manage  a  steam  engine 
gets  from  three  to  four  doUars.  Great  inventors  are  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  who  announce  a 
new  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
the  reign  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amongst  men. 
But  he  who  kidnaps  a  man  and  forces  him  to  work, 
degrades  labour  itself,  and  commits  high  treason  against 
the  industrial  democracy.  I  know  the  Catholic  Irishman's 
right  eye  is  put  out  by  the  priest,  and  his  left  eye  is  covered 
up  by  the  thumb  of  the  American  demagogue ;  but,  with 
both  his  eyes  treated  thus,  I  should  think  he  would  yet 
have  human  instinct  enough  to  know  that  whoever  en- 
slaved a  negro,  degraded  likewise  everj"  working  Irishman. 
But  yet  not  only  Irishmen  do  not  know  it ;  a  quarter  part 
of  the  American  working  men,  native  bom,  are  not  aware 
of  this  most  obvious  fact. 

Second.  Then  Slavery  degrades  literary  and  scientific 
activitv. 
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It  hinders  the  education  of  the  people.  Look  at  this. 
In  1850,  the  South  had  but  18,000  public  schools,  the 
North,  62,000  ;  the  South  had  19,000  teachers,  the  North 
73,000;  the  South  had  700,000  pupils  in  schools,  academies 
and  colleges,  the  North  2,900,000—2,200,000  more  than 
all  the  South.  In  1854,  Virginia  paid  ^70,000  for  edu- 
cating her  poor ;  S73,000  for  a  Public  Guard  to  keep  tho 
slaves  from  rising  up  and  saying,  Sic  semper  tyrannis. 
One  day  573,000,000  will  not  do  it.  Sic  semper  tyrannis 
will  be  the  slave's  motto  as  it  is  his  master's  now. 

Out  of  a  white  population  of  less  than  6,000,000,  the 
South  has  500,000  native  white  inhabitants  who  cannot 
read,  the  word  Buchanan ;  while  out  of  a  white  popu- 
lation of  13,500,000,  the  North  has  not  quite  a  quarter  of 
a  million  natives  who  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  all 
through  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  besides. 

Whence  come  the  practical  inventions  patented  at 
Washington?  Eleven- twelfths  of  them  come  from  a 
Northern  brain,  and  the  one- twelfth  which  has  emanated 
from  the  Southern  mind  is  hardly  worth  the  parchment 
which  records  it. 

Whence  comes  the  literature  of  the  nation — ^its  his- 
tories, essays,  romances,  poems,  plays,  great  sermons? 
All  from  the  North.  For  fifty  years  the  South  has  not 
produced  a  great  writer  who  has  even  a  national  repu- 
tation ;  no  historian,  no  philosopher,*  no  poet,  no  moralist, 
even  no  preacher. 

Whence  comes  the  nation's  science  ?  From  the  same 
quarter.  Yet  I  do  know  two  eminent  men  of  science  of 
whom  Virginia  may  well  be  proud  that  she  gave  them 
birth,  as  Massachusetts  that  she  gave  them  each  a  home ; 
but  their  parents  were  Scotch,  married  in  Scotland ;  the 
children  were  only  bom  in  Virginia.  It  was  the  Scotch 
egg  of  freedom  which  was  brooded  over  only  in  the  Virginia 
nest  of  slaveholders — and  it  was  not  a  slaveholder  which 
brooded  that. 

Slavery  strikes  the  Southern  mind  with  palsy ;  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  educated  there.  Talent  enough,  no  doubt, 
is  born  there ;  it  cannot  be  bred.  If  the  star  of  genius 
stands  still  over  a  southern  home,  yet  the  "  desire  of  all 
nations,''  whose  birth  it  heralds,  is  stifled  by  the  asses  that 
bray  aroimd  the  young  child's  cradle,  and  seek  its  life. 
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But  the  influence  of  Slavery  extends  beyond  the  South, 
and  poisons  also  the  literature  of  the  Northern  men  who 
support  it.  Look  at  the  newspapers  of  the  slave  editors 
of  tke  North — some  of  you  read  them  every  day ;  listen 
to  the  orations  of  slave  orators — you  can  hear  enough  of 
them  to-morrow;  hearken  to  the  sermons  of  the  slave 
preachers — you  may  hear  such  to-day;  and  learn  the 
ghastly  effect  of  slavenr  on  the  literary  activity  of  the 
people.  Nay,  look  at  the  school-books  composed  by  such 
men,  and  see  how  the  slave  power,  afar  off,  can  debauch 
even  a  Northern  mind.  More  than  thirty  years  ago.  Von 
Himiboldt,  the  grandest  scholar  of  all  Christendom,  wrote 
a  political  essay  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  circulates  in  the 
court  of  every  tyrant  of  Europe ;  it  is  welcome  in  Spain, 
translated  into  that  sonorous  tongue.  He  tells  the  tale  of 
the  black  man's  wrong,  and  the  woe  which  may  one  day 
spring  out  of  the  ground  which  has  been  fattened  by  his 
sweat  and  reddened  by  his  blood.  But  an  American 
democrat  translates  the  book  into  English,  leaves  out  the 
magnificent  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Humboldt,  and  puts  in 
his  own  twaddling  partisanship  sustaining  slavery,  and 
declaring  that  free  society  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  wonder 
the  indignation  of  the  old  man,  almost  four  score  and  ten 
years  venerable,  is  stirred  within  him  when  he  learns  the 
iisgracefal  fact. 

Third.  Then  Slavery  degrades  the  religious  activity  of 
the  people.  At  the  South  it  is  only  the  least  enlightened 
sects  which  prevail ;  such  as  have  the  lowest  ideas  of  man 
and  God,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Southern  men 
are  proud  of  this,  and  make  it  their  boast  that  "  there  are 
no  unitarians  of  the  South  ;  ^'  that  is,  none  who  preach  an 
intelligible,  rational  idea  of  the  oneness  of.  God.  They  are 
proud  that  they  "  have  no  Universalists" — ^none  who  think 
that  God  is  too  good  to  damn  even  a  slaveholder  for  ever 
and  ever.  Nay,  they  declare  that  heresy  rends  not  asunder 
th6  seamless  veU  of  the  pro-slavery  Church,  behind  which 
the  slave-holder  and  the  slave-himter  stand.  They  make 
it  their  boast  that  there  are  no  Tylerites  nor  Taylorites, 
no  Bushnellites  nor  Beecherites  amonff  them,  but  that  aU 
equally  accept  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  Negro  and  the  salvation  of  the 
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slavelioldery  the  Blave-himtery  the  Blave-driyer^  the  slave- 
frader^  the  shtve-breedery  not  out  of  his  edns^  but  in  his 
sins.  For  eighty  years  the  Southern  Church  has  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  theology  of  America;  not  a  new 
thought  worth  the  nation's  hearing,  no  great  truth  on  any 
theological,  religious^  or  moral  theme.  Nay,  there  is  not 
a  single  hymn  sung  by  a  Southern  voice  that  finds  its 
way  into  a  Northern  church. 

Then,  too,  consider  the  cruelty.  Bemember  that  the 
South  solemnly  bums  alive,  with  green  wood,  criminals 
from  the  humblest  class  of  society,  as  sport  to  the  "  gen- 
tlemen" of  the  land.  Bemember  that  when  an  assassin 
dealt  your  noble  senator  a  coward's  blow,  more  bitter  than 
death,  remember  that  all  the  Southern  religion  said  it  was 
a  good  thing !  Thus  see  the  effect  of  Slavery  on  your  own 
brothers,  in  their  own  churches,  called  after  Christ,  with 
the  same  Gospel  before  them,  out  of  which  the  grand  truths 
of  humanity  so  preach  themselves  to  you  and  me. 

How  Slavery  degrades  the  Churches  of  the  North ! 
Some  men  it  silences,  and  they  dare  not  sp^k  of  the  great 
outrage  against  the  democratic  institutions  of  America, 
against  the  natural  rights  of  man,  the  law  of  God. 
Other  men  it  makes  madmen  or  idiots  in  their  religious 
faculty,  and  they  boldly  proclaim  that  this  great  crime* 
against  mankind  is  a  **  revelation  from  Almighty  God." 

My  ears  are  not  pretematurally  delicate,  yet  from  cluld- 
liood  up  I  coidd  not  hear  profane  words  profanely  spoke 
without  a  shudder ;  but  no  swearing  of  the  lowest  men  I 
ever  encountered  in  an  Ohio  railroad  car,  or  met  in  an 
Illinois  bar-room,  has  ever  filled  me  with  such  horror  as 
the  profanity  of  ministers  in  their  pulpits,  out  of  this  Bible 
which  they  call  God's  Word,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  whom 
they  affect  to  worship  as  God,  attempting  to  justify  the 
Ibulest  wrong  which  man  ever  does  to  man.  The  State 
makes  Slavery  a  measure,  but  the  Church  baptizes  it  as  a 
principle. 

Look  at  the  Bible  Society,  counting  its  money  by 
millions,  which  has  not  a  New  Testament  for  a  slave. 
Look  at  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  where  are  its 
Evangelists  to  preach  the  "  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord" 
unto  American  heathen,  who  fill  up  whole  Galilees  of 
Southern  Gentiles  P    Look  at  the  American  Tract  Society ; 
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ifc  has  not  a  word  against  the  great  wickedness  of  a  nation 
which  enslaves  one-seventh  part  of  the  people,  and  imperils 
the  rights  of  all  the  rest.  Then  you  see  how  Slavery 
debases  the  holiest  thing  it  lays  its  hands  upon. 

Finally,  it  degrades  the  political  activity  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  in  their  industrial  democracy. 

At  the  South,  it  rears  up  a  privileged  class — 350,000  slave- 
holders— ^who  monopolize  all  the  education — and  do  not 
get  much — ^who  monopolize  the  money,  respectability,  and 
the  political  power.  They  are  the  masters  of  the  bondmen 
whom  they  own,  and  of  the  "  poor  whites "  whom  they 
control.  So  in  the  midst  of  our  industrial  democracy  there 
grows  up  a  class  who  despise  the  industry  which  feeds  and 
clothes  them.  Not  a  Southern  State  has  a  "republican 
form  of  government.''  These  men  are  seeking  to  revive 
that  old  vicariousness  of  the  dark  ages,  and  that  in  its 
worst  form.  See  how  they  degrade  the  mass  of  the  people, 
hindering  their  education,  their  religion,  their  self-respect ; 
hindering  even  their  industry.  The  greatest  intellect  of 
the  South  runs  to  politics,  and  yet,  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  South  has  not  produced  one  single  great  statesman. 
Over  her  head  there  hangs  a  peril  more  disastrous  and 
more  imminent  than  impends  over  Italy,  over  Spain,  over 
France,  even  over  Turkey,  and  yet,  in  that  democracy  of 
the  South,  not  a  single  politician  has  risen  up  and  dared 
to  cope  with  this  giant  ill,  and  warn  his  nation  against  it 

There  is  no  great  political  talent  developed  at  the  South 
— ^no  statesmanship.  Power  of  intrigue,  power  to  take  the 
lumps  of  dough  which  we  send  from  the  North,  and  fashion 
them  to  vessels  of  dishonour,  and  fill  them  with  the  shame 
they  are  only  fit  to  hold — this  is  the  extent  of  the  South's 
political  talent. 

This  slave  power  has  its  vassals  aU  over  the  North. 
They  abound  in  the  great  cities — Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston.  Read  their  journals,  listen  to  their 
orations,  hear  what  they  propose  for  laws,  and  see  the 
baneful  influence  of  Slavery  on  the  political  development 
of  the  North. 

But  this  privileged  class,  this  oligarchy  of  slave-holders, 
slave-hunters,  and  slave-breeders,  has  long  controlled  the 
-politics  of  the  nation.     Once  it  ruled  the  Whig  party ; 
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then  the  Ejiow-Nothing  party :  the  Democratic  party  it 
has  controlled  for  a  long  time.  See  its  measures :  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  the  Dred  Scott  Decision;  the  spread 
of  Slavery  into  Kansas  and  other  territory  ;  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory  to  spread  it  into ;  the  reopening  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  to  fill  the  South  with  men  whose 
masters  shall  force  them  to  work,  and  degrade  still  further 
the  labour  of  every  Irishman,  German,  or  American  bom 
to  the  soil !  Take  the  last  three  administrations — ^include, 
if  you  wiU,  the  present ;  study  their  great  acts ;  look  at 
their  representative  men  ;  consider  the  principles  they  lay 
down,  and  the  measures  they  thereon  build  up.  Compare 
these  with  the  three  first  administrations — of  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson.  Try  them  by  the  two  texts  of  this 
morning's  sermon— the  Golden  Rule,  which  is  now  a 
maxim  of  humanity ;  the  noble  word  of  our  fathers,  also 
a  self-evident  truth — ^and  then  you  see  the  effect  of  Slavery 
on  American  politics. 

The  slave  power  violates  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  and  then  seeks  to  muzzle  the  mouth.  In  the  South 
there  must  be  no  discussion  of  Slavery.  Ministers  are 
mobbed,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  driven  off.  Even  a 
bookseller  is  not  allowed  to  retail  his  liberal  wares  in 
Alabama,  which  Mr.  Clay,  its  representative  senator  in 
Congress,  says  is  a  "  model  slave  State.''  So  indeed  it  is  ! 
ThiB  18  the  test  of  institutions :  can  they  bear  to  be  looked 
at  in  the  daylight,  and  talked  about  by  every  tongue  ? 
Napoleon  and  the  Pope  say  tyranny  cannot  be  looked  at : 
the  South  says  the  same.  Has  the  North  any  institution 
that  it  is  airaid  to  have  looked  at  and  talked  about? 
Senator  Hammond  says,  "  We  will  send  our  missionaries 
to  the  North,  to  talk  about  the  wrongs  of  the  people !"  The 
wrongs  of  the  Northern  people !  where  a  shoemaker  turns 
into  a  senator,  and  nobfy  fills  the  place — far  better  than  the 
accomplished  scholar,  who  but  trod  on  it  before  ;  where  we 
turn  blacksmiths  into  governors,  and  have  colleges  for  the 
people  by  every  valley,  and  beside  every  little  stream  that 
runs  among  the  hills  !  Mr.  Hammond's  father,  a  native 
of  this  State,  went  to  the  South  in  a  humble  capacity,  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  found  it  by  marr jdng  a  plantation ; 
and  from  that  wedlock  has  this  Senator  Hammond  sprung, 
who  says  that  the  working  people  of  the  North  are  *'  the 
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mud-sillfl  of  society,"  "  essential  slaves,"  only  not  so  well 
paid  and  cared  for  as  his  own !  While  he  was  uttering 
this,  the  valuation  of  all  the  lands  and  goods  in  South 
Carolina  was  not  quite  ^148,000,000,.  but  the  valuation  of 
assessable  property  in  Boston  was  <8258,000,000.  The 
"mud-sills,^'  the  "  slaves"  of  the  North,  in  a  single  city, 
had  ^110,000,000  more  of  property  than  the  whole  great 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  her  senator  thrown  in ! 

Such  are  the  effects  that  Slavery  has  on  the  industrial, 
intellectual,  religious,  and  political  development  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  four-fold  curse  upon  the  master,  not  less 
than  upon  the  slave. 

Look  at  New  England !  She  has  60,000  square  miles  of 
land ;  and  what  is  it  P  Some  of  you  have  tilled  it ;  I  also 
for  many  a  year.  The  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  the  climate 
ungenial,  the  summers  short,  the  winters  long  and  terribly 
severe.  Timber,  granite,  ice,  are  our  natural  staples, 
wherein  yet  we  have  no  monopoly.  Virginia  has  63,000 
square  miles  ;  she  has  3000  more  than  New  England,  with 
an  admirable  soil,  and  "  the  finest  climate  in  the  world." 
Her  surface  bears  everything,  from  tropic  cotton  in  the 
southern  vaUeys  to  arctic  moss  on  the  mountain  top.  The 
earth  teems  with  most  valuable  minerals.  Her  coast  has 
the  best  of  harbours ;  her  great  rivers  are  a  static  power 
for  internal  navigation,  small  ones  a  dynamic  force  for 
manufactures.  She  had  been  settled  twelve  years  while 
New  England  had  no  man  but  the  red  Indian.  Now, 
New  England  has  3,000,000  people,  all  free ;  Virginia  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  500,000  of  them  are  slaves.  New 
England  has  3600  miles  of  railroad,  which  have  cost 
^120,000,000;  Virginia  1200  miles,  which  have  cost 
^23,000,000.  The  value  of  the  land  in  Virginia,  in  1850, 
was  ^252,000,000 ;  in  New  England,  «690,000,000.  The 
whole  property  of  Virginia,  in  land  and  goods,  in  1856, 
was  «330,000,000 ;  of  New  England,  « 1,220,000,000. 
In  1858  Boston  only  lacks  ^72,000,000  to  be  worth  as 
much  as  all  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  great  State  of 
Virginia,  with  1,500,000  people  and  63,000  square  miles 
of  land.  By  nature  how  poor  New  England ;  Virrinia 
how  rich :  by  art  how  poor  Virginia ;  how  rich  New 
England !    Whence  the  oAds  ?    Here  is  freedom :  every 
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avenue  to  wealth,  to  honour,  office,  fame,  is  open  to  all. 

There  is  Slavery ;  and  as  men  sow,  thus  shall  they  reap — 

New  England,  wealth  of  her  freedom ;  Virginia,  from  ner 

bondage,  poverty.    The  exports  of  New  England,  they  are 

the  products  of  her  toilsome  hand  and  thinking  brain ;  they 

are  books,  manufactured  articles :  New  England's  hand 

goes  through  every  land.     The  exports  of  Virginia,  they 

are  her  sons  and  daughters,  bred  as  slaves,  to  be  sold  as 

cattle.   Virginia  has  78,000  children  at  school  and  college ; 

New  England,  676,000.     From  the  Aroostook    to    the 

Housatonic,  from  the  day  of  the  Pilgrims  until  now,  New 

England  has  been  covered  all  over  with  the  footprints  of 

human  freedom.     The  poor  little  school-houses  dot  the 

land  everywhere,  and  the  meeting-house  lifts  its  finger  to 

lieaven  as  the  index  of  God's  higher  law.  His  self-evident 

truths,  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 

pursuit  of  happiness.     While  New  England  opens  her  ten 

thousand  schools  to  all  children — ^Saxon,  German,  Irish, 

A&ican — ^in  Virginia  the  arm  of  the  State  shuts  a  woman 

in  gaol  because  she  taught  a  coloured  girl  to  read  the  New 

Testament.  While  Massachusetts  turns  with  scorn  a  Judge 

of  Probate  out  from  his  office  because  he  kidnapped  a 

man,  Virginia  shuts  a  Northern  sea  captain  for  forty  years 

in  her  penitentiary  because  he  aided   ^4000  worth  of 

human  property  to  become  free  men,   who  believe  sic 

semper  iyrannis.    That  is  the  effect  of  Slavery ! 

Nothing  can  save  Slavery.  It  is  destined  to  ruin.  Once 
I  thought  it  might  end  peacefully :  now  I  think  it  must 
fall  as  so  many  another  wickedness,  in  violence  and  blood* 
Slavery  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  institutions  of 
America— direct  government,  over  all  the  people,  by  all 
the  people,  for  all  the  people*  It  is  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  industrial  democracy :  it  lessens  wealth — ^weakening 
the  growth  of  creative  power,  toil  and  thought.  It  lies  in 
the  way  of  all  religion.  There  is  one  great  maxim  of 
morality,  older  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  common  to  the 
Chinese,  Buddhistic,  Classicj  Mahommedan,  and  Christian 
religion,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Measure  Slavery  by  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  where  is  it  ?  It  conflicts  with  the  self- 
evident  truths  of  human  reason  so  clear  to  our  fathers,  and 
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first  promulgated  eighty-two  years  ago  this  day.  It  stands 
in  the  way  of  that  automatic  instinct  of  progress  which  is 
eternal  in  the  human  race  and  irresistible  in  human 
history. 

Democracy  is  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected :  in 
due  time  it  is  hoisted  up  with  shouting,  and  made  the  head 
of  the  comer.  It  was  not  the  work  of  wise  men,  who 
knew  what  they  did.  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes  ;"  not  your  forecast,  but  the  Divine 
Providence  that  works  by  us,  and  through  us,  without  our 
will.  "  Whoso  falleth  on  that  stone  shall  be  broken,  but 
on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder." 

Slavery  must  go  down.  The  course  of  trade  is  against 
it ;  the  course  of  thought ;  the  course  of  religion ; 
the  course  of  politics;  the  course  of  history.  All  the 
Caesars  could  not  save  Paganism  when  the  Sun  of 
Christian  righteousness  shone  in  the  Koman  sky.  No 
Julian  the  apostate  can  turn  back  the  eyes  of  free  men 
to  love  that  vicariousness  of  government  which  our 
pilgrim  fathers  fled  from  with  devout  prayers,  and  which 
our  patriot  fathers  declared  against  and  put  down  with 
devout  swords.  Meetings  of  Southern  planters  to  ;?estorc 
the  slave-trade,  assemblies  of  Northern  capitalists  and  their 
flunkeys  to  suppress  agitation  and  enforce  kidnapping, 
conventions  of  national  politicians  to  put  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  the  Christian  religion — can  theso 
things  save  Slavery  from  its  fate?  No  more  than  a 
convention  of  grizzly  bears  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  can 
protect  the  savage  woods  from  the  axe,  or  stay  the  tide  of 
civilized  man,  which  will  sweep  across  the  continent,  and 
fiU  the  howKng  wilderness  with  farms  and  viUages,  and 
cities  of  Christian  men  instead  of  grizzly  bears.  Let 
presidents  and  cabinets  do  their  possible,  mankind  will 
tread  Slavery  underneath  their  feet. 

You  and  I,  American  men  and  women,  we  must  end 
Slavery  soon,  or  it  ruins  our  democracy — ^the  sooner  the 
better,  and  at  the  smaller  cost.  And  if  we  are  faithM,  as 
our  patriot  fathers  and  our  pilgrim  fathers,  then,  when  you 
and  your  children  shall  assemble  eighteen  years  hence  to 
keep  the  one  himdredth  birthday  of  the  land,  there  shall 
not  be  a  slave  in  all  America  ! 

Then  what  a  prospect,  what  a  history,  is  there  for  the 
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American  people  with  their  industrial  democracy !  For 
all  men  freedom  in  the  market,  freedom  in  the  school, 
freedom  in  the  Church,  freedom  in  the  State !  Remove 
this  monstrous  evil,  what  a  glorious  ftiture  shall  be  ours  ! 
The  whole  mighty  continent  will  come  within  the  bounds 
of  liberty,  and  the  very  islands  of  the  gulf  rejoice. 

And,  henceforth,  there  shall  be  no  chain, 

Save,  underneath  the  sea, 
The  wires  shall  mnrmur  through  the  main 

Sweet  songs  of  liberty. 

The  conscions  stars  accord  above. 

The  waters  wild  below, 
And  nnder,  through  the  cable  wove, 

Her  fieiy  errandis  go. 

For  He  who  worketh  high  and  wise, 

Kor  pauses  in  His  plan. 
Will  take  the  son  ont  of  the  skies 

Ere  fireedom  out  of  man. 
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VII. 

THE   MATERIAL    CONDITION   OF   THE  PEOPLE  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS* 

REPRINTED   FROM  THE   "CHRISTIAN   EXAMINER," 


We  intend  in  this  article  to  write  of  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  In  detail  we  shall 
treat  of  the  number  of  the  people ;  of  their  marriages^ 
their  births,  and  their  deaths  ;  then  also  of  the  property 
of  the  people ;  of  idiocy,  insanity,  blindness,  and  sickness ; 
of  the  means  of  education,  and  the  means  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime.  At  the  end  of  all  we  shall  offer  some  hints 
as  moral,  not  to  a  fable,  but  to  a  fact.  For  convenience' 
sake,  we  put  the  statistics  into  tables,  apples  of  gold  in 
vessels  of  silver. 

I.  Of  the  Persons  in  the  State. — On  the  first  day  of 
June,  1855,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  1,132,369  per- 
sons. To-day  the  number  is  doubtless  greater ;  but  let  it 
be  considered  as  still  the  same. 

1.  They  are  thus  divided  in  respect  to  race : — 9767 
are  black  men,  of  the  African  race;  whereof  6923  are 
pure  negroes,  2844  are  mixed.  139  are  red  men,  of  the 
American  or  Indian  race :  of  these,  six  only  are  pure 
Indian,  the  rest  are  mixed  with  the  blood  of  other  races. 
This  is  the  poor  remnant  of  the  great  savage  population 

*  Fifteenth  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  the 
Registry  and  Return  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  Year  ending  December  31, 1856.  By  Francis  de  Witt, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.    Boston,  1857.    Svo,  pp.  xvi,  and  287. 
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whicli  filled  up  the  land  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
as  confident  in  their  *'  manifest  destiny"  as  their  ciyilized 
successors  are  to-day.  It  is  painAil  to  consider  the  fate 
of  the  thousands  of  men  who  once  filled  the  forests  of  New 
England !  We  know  of  no  justification  for  the  conduct  of 
our  fathers,  who  often  treated  the  Indians  like  beasts  of 
prey.  But  even  now  the  Americans  are  scarcely  more 
merciful.  There  are  1,122,463  of  the  Caucasian  race :  of 
these  877,280  are  natives  of  the  United  States ;  244,685 
are  foreigners ;  498  are  of  imknown  nativity.  Putting 
all  together,  black,  red,  and  white,  there  are  886,576  in- 
habitants of  Massachusetts  who  were  bom  here,  245,263 
foreigners,  and  531  of  doubtful  origin.  Besides,  in  1850, 
199,582  natives  of  Massachusetts  were  living  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  30,000  or  40,000  pro- 
bably now  residing  in  other  comitrics  of  the  earth. 

The  historical  growth  of  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts is  a  little  remarkable.  In  1620  the  first  white 
settlers — not  coimting  the  Scandinavians,  who  actually 
came  in  the  Middle  Ages— dropped  their  anchor  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  "  New  Plymouth."  The  following  tables 
show  the  subsequent  growth  in  numbers.  The  first  table 
is  conjectural: — 

Table  l.-^Population  of  Massachtisettt  from  1620  to  1776. 


Year.  Popnlatiozi. 

1620  101 

1701  70,000 


Year.  Population. 

1749  220,000 

1775  352,000 


Tablb  II, — PopiUation  of  McLsscbcJviisetta  from  1790  to  1856. 


Year.  Popnlatiozi. 

1790  378,717 

1800  428,245 

1810  472,041 

1820  523,287 


Year.  Population. 

1830  610,408 
1840  737,699 
1850      994,514 

1855  1,132,369 


The  figures  of  this  last  table  rest  on  actual  official  count. 
Truly  tins  is  a  pretty  respectable  increase  in  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years.  Our  fathers  started  with  Puritanism 
and  the  wilderness,  and  this  is  the  numeric  result  which 
has  come  of  their  ciphering  ! 

2.  They  are  thus  distributed  in  respect  to  sex: — 
550,034  are  males,  582,335  are  females ;  thus  there  are 
32,301  more  of  womankind  than  of  mankind  in  the  Stata 
— 106  women  to  100  men.    More  males  are  bom  every 
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year,  and  more  females  die ;  still  the  women  surpass  the 
men.  It  is  thought  an  excess  of  women  migrates  in,  and 
an  excess  of  men  migrates  out,  and  hence  the  perpetual 
superabundance  of  women  and  its  unavoidable  conse- 
quences.* These  persons  live  in  228,845  famiKes,  and 
occupy  175,311  dwellings. 

3.  They  are  thus  distributed  in  respect  to  age.  Human 
Ufe  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  the  Dependent  age, 
from  birth  to  15  ;  the  Productive  age,  from  15  to  60 ;  the 
Retiring  age,  from  60  to  the  end. 

Table  llI.^^Age  of  the  Population, 

358,904  of  the  Dependent  age.     31*69  per  cent,  of  whole  population. 
701,100      „       Productive  age.    61*91         „  „  „ 

70,024      „       Retiring  age.  6*40        ,>  „  „ 

2341  of  unascertained  age. 

In  1855  there  were  132,944  under  5,  and  19  over  100. 
In  the  various  countries  of  Europe  the  average  age  of  all 
the  population  varies  from  26  to  33  ;  we  do  not  know  the 
figures  for  Massachusetts ;  the  average  of  the  dying  we 
shall  give  in  a  subsequent  page.  Out  of  100  persons,  32 
are  under  15 ;  62  between  15  and  60 ;  6  are  over  three- 
score ;  while  only  one  out  of  65,000  ever  sees  his  hundredth 
birthday.  We  shall  presently  return  to  this  matter  of 
longevity. 

4.  The  adult  males  are  thus  occupied  in  various  trades. 
On  the  first  of  June,  1855,  there  were  333,542  males  in  the 
State  over  15  years  of  age,  whose  industrial  business  was 
reported  in  the  census  of  that  year.  We  give  the  result 
below : — 

Table  IV. — Occivpatums  of  the  People 
Business. 
Mechanics 
Labourers    . 
Farmers 
Traders 

Mariners  and  boatmen 
Factory  operatives 
Professional  men 
Manufacturers 
Miscellaneous  work 


Number. 

Per-centage 

122,251 

.     36-63 

60,248    . 

18-06 

57,031 

.     17-10 

29,039     . 

8-71 

16,846 

.      4-91 

8801     . 

2-64 

8312 

.       2-49 

5294    . 

1-59 

26,220 

.      7-87 

Total 


333,542 


10000 


*  In  Upper  Canada  there  are  46,128  more  males  than  females.    Yet 
there  are  15,528  widows,  and  only  8742  widowers. 
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About  41y000  men  work  upon  leather,  either  in  ma- 
nufacturing the  article  or  moulding  it  into  various  forms. 
There  are  1800  doctors ;  1750  ministers,  of  large  and  small 
denominations;  1545  printers;  1584  coopers:  1116  law- 
yers; and  1080  pedlars.  Thus  out  of  100  males  over 
fifteen  years  old,  3  work  in  factories  ;  5  are  sailors  ;  9  are 
traders ;  17  are  farmers ;  18  are  labourers ;  and  37  me- 
chanics, of  whom  12  work  upon  leather ;  every  eighth  man 
in  the  State  is  a  shoemaker. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  productive  industry  in 
Massachusetts  wc  shall  see  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  A  large  part  of  the  men  are  now  at  work  under 
cover,  in  factories  or  shops,  and  are  also  dependent  on 
some  man  or  corporation  who  employs  them.  It  was  not 
so  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  majority  worked  each 
man  for  himself,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
open  air.  This  change  in  the  industry  of  the  people  brings 
with  it  important  consequences,  which  appear  in  the  size, 
health,  and  longevity  of  the  people,  and  also  in  the  amoimt 
of  their  free  individuality.  There  is  less  physical  strength 
in  a  thousand  working-men  now  than  in  1750,  we  think; 
less  individual  freedom  of  thought  and  manly  independence. 
The  industrial,  like  other  battles,  is  won  with  a  loss.  Man's 
body  comes  into  equilibrium  with  the  circumstances  it  is 
exposed  to,  oscillating  for  a  while  between  its  maximum 
and  minimum  of  energy ;  the  spirit  of  man  also  accom- 
modates itself  to  its  surroundings,  as  any  one  can  see  in 
England,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

"  'Tis  the  day  of  the  chattel, 
Web  to  weave,  and  com  to  grind ; 
Things  are  in  the  saddle, 
And  ride  mankind. 
There  are  two  laws  discrete, 
Not  reconciled, — 
Law  for  man,  and  law  for  thing  j 
f  '      The  last  btiilds  town  and  fleet, 
But  it  rnns  wild, 
And  doth  the  man  unking." 

II.    Of  THE  Marriages  of  the  People.* — Here  we 

*  Fifteenth  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  the 
Hegistry  and  Return  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1856.  By  Francis  De  Witt, 
&c.    Boston,  1857. 

Report  of  the  City  Registrar  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  aikl  Deaths  in 
the  City  of  Boston  for  the  year  1857.    Boston,  1858. 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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take  the  facts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1856. 
No  State  returns  of  a  later  date  have  been  pablished, 
but  the  returns  of  the  city  of  Boston  come  down  a  year 
later. 

In  1856  there  were  12,265  couples  married  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  number  is  1418  less  than  that  of  1854. 
Is  marria^  diminishinff  in  Massachusetts?  The  extra- 
vagant  ha^ts  of  luxurious  men  and  women  put  marriage 
out  of  the  reach  of  many,  vanity  prevailing  over  affec- 
tion. As  flounces  increase  in  number  and  greaten  in 
size,  wives  diminish  and  lessen.  A  woman  becomes  an 
article  of  luxury.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  the  propor- 
tion between  the  marriages  of  natives  and  foreigners. 
Mr.  De  Witt  has  put  the  wedlock  of  four  years  into  a  Tabic, 
as- follows:— 

Table  V.— itfomoy^e*  in  MassachaseUa  jrwn  1853  to  1856. 

Kativiiy  of  the  Parties.  18S8. 

•  Both  parties  American  «    «    7381 

„        „      Foreign  .    •    •  4057 

Amer.  groom,  for.  bride     .      485 

For.  groom,  American  bride    458 

Natiyity  not  ascertained      .    447 

Total ,12,828    13,683   12,329   12,266 

Of  the  2536  men  who  were  married  in  Boston  in  1866, 
only  1033  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  while  1503 
were  foreigners — 960  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ireland* 
Of  the  2636  women  married  here  in  that  year,  only  989 
were  natives  of  the  United  States,  but  341  of  whom  were 
born  in  Boston;  while  1080  Irishwomen  were  made 
joyful  with  so  many  men.  "With  that  class  extravagance 
does  not  hinder  wedlock.  The  poor  can  always  afford 
marriage. 

In  the  whole  State  the  American  outnumber  the  foreign 
marriages. 

^  It  is  always  interesting  to  know  at  what  age  the  par- 
ties become  one;  so  we  have  constructed  the  following 
table :- 

Table  VI.— ii^«  cU  the  Ume  of  Manage. 
trnder20       20to25     26to30     30to36    35to40   40 to fiO Above 60. 
Malefl    •    •  206        6096        d64il        1422        694        682        891 
Females  .   2739       5493       2286         761       863       304       467 


1854. 

1866. 

1856. 

1863-66. 

7492 

6918 

6818 

28,609 

4797 

4269 

4323 

17,448 

642 

467 

496 

1989 

612 

487 

487 

1944 

340 

188 

142 

1117 
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Two  boys  of  16  were  married ;  1  girl  of  13 ;  11  of  14 ; 
63  of  15 ;  176  of  16 ;  and  32  of  17  !  The  oldest  bride- 
groom  was  between  75  and  80  ;  the  oldest  bride  was  be- 
tween 60  and  65.  So  it  seems  23  per  cent,  of  ihe  Mas- 
sachusetts wives  marry  before  20 ;  45  per  cent,  between 
20  and  26  ;  in  other  words  at  20  the  maiden  has  escaped 
about  one-fourth  part  of  the  risks  of  being  married,  but 
sailing  is  now  dangerous ;  at  25  a  little  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  the  peril  is  gone ;  while  at  30  there  is  only 
about  one  chance  in  six  that  she  will  ever  encounter  that 
shipwreck. 

In  Kentucky,  in  1855,  out  of  5353  women  who  were 
married,  and  whose  ages  are  recorded,  it  appears  that  1 
was  married  at  11 ;  8  at  13 ;  17  at  14 ;  2260  under  20  ; 
4161  under  26.  One  woman  at  73  married  a  man  of  81, 
A  maiden  of  76  joined  herself  (and  her  estate)  to  a  man  of 
25 !  "And  may  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  your  souls ! " 
would  have  been  the  appropriate  benediction. 

in.  Op  the  Number  of  Bibths. — ^In  1856  there  were 
34,445  children  bom  in  Massachusetts.  Out  of  200  of 
these  babies  about  103  are  boys  and  97  girls ;  this  rule 
seems  to  be  nearly  constant  in  our  State.  Of  these  children 
15,908  had  both  parents  Americans,  while  16,513  had  a 
foreigner  for  father  or  mother ;  the  nativity  of  the  parents 
of  2024  was  not  ascertained.  The  illegitimate  births  are 
reported  as  only  267,  of  which  118  took  place  in  the  two 
State  almshouses.  But  this  matter  is  not  investigated  as 
it  should  be ;  the  number  of  extra-matrimonial  births  is 
greater,  though  probably  much  less  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Clmstendom. 

The  proportion  of  children  of  foreign  extraction  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Thus,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  there  were  6251  births ;  but  only  1634  children 
had  an  American  father  and  mother,  while  3955  had  both 
parents  foreign :  only  1881  had  American  fathers  ;  but 
4202  had  foreign  fathers.  SufiFolk  county  is  only  a  New 
England  "County  Cork;''  Boston  is  but  the  "Dublin" 
of  America.  5866  babies  were  bom  in  Boston  in  1856 ; 
only  1670  had  American  fathers,  only  902  Massachusetts 
fathers,  only  428  Boston  fathers ;  while  more  than  2900 
cliildren  had  both  parents  Irish.  Thirty  pairs  of  Irish 
twins  crowded  into  the  world  of  Boston  that  year ! 

m2 
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In  the  seven  yeai^  from  1850  to  1856,  there  were  but 
1 3,182  children  bom  in  Suffolk  County  to  American  fathers, 
while  the  foreign  fathers  rejoiced  in  the  paternity  of  26,924 
children.  In  one  case  three  Irish  children  rushed  at  one 
birth  into  the  land  of  promise.  Not  long  since  a  true 
Hibernian  birth  took  place:  a  woman  was  delivered  of 
twins,  one  of  whom  was  born  in  1855  and  the  other  in 
1856.  This,  we  take  it,  could  happen  only  in  the  case  that 
both  parents  were  Irish  ! 

Some  parts  of  Boston  are  more  fertile  than  others. 
Thus,  in  1856,  in  Ward  2  (East  Boston)  there  was  one 
birth  for  every  21  persons ;  while  in  Ward  4  there  was 
but  one  birth  to  63  persons.  In  Ward  2  every  eleventh 
female  bore  a  child  that  year.  In  the  whole  city  there 
was  one  birth  to  every  27*48  persons.  The  birth  of 
coloured  children  was  only  one  in  44*40  ;  in  1857,  it  was 
but  one  in  65.  This  comparative  sterility  of  coloured 
women  in  Boston  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Is  the  climate 
too  severe  for  these  children  of  the  tropics?  or  is  the 
cause  found  in  the  abandoned  life  of  many  coloured 
women  ? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Cheltenham,  in  1856,  Mr. 
Clibborn  read  a  remarkable  paper  "  On  the  Tendency  of 
European  Baces  to  become  Extinct  in  the  United  States." 
His  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  "  probability  of  the  ex- 
tinction on  the  continent  of  North  America,  not  only  of 
the  Celtic  or  Irish  race,  but  of  all  other  European  races, 
provided  intercourse  with  Europe  is  entirely  interrupted." 
A  writer  in  the  "Boston  Daily  Advertiser"  some  time  since 
showed  the  absurdity  .of  this  opinion,  and  mentioned  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increases  "  six  times 
as  fast  as  Great  Britain,  and  ten  times  as  fast  as  France." 
We  would  add  a  few  facts,  gathered  from  other  sources, 
showing  that  population  is  not  likely  to  cease  at  present. 
Dr*  Wetherspoon,  of  the  United  States  army,  reports  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Kent,  on  the  St.  John's 
river  in  Maine,  on  the  British  side  of  that  river,  some  of 
the  Celtic  descendants  of  old  Acadians  are  settled ;  in  12 
families  living  within  a  mile  of  the  garrison,  and  taken 
without  exception,  there  were  93  children ;  the  married 
life  of  the  24  parents  was  in  all  but  162  years,  a  child  for 
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every  20^  months !  M.  Burgoyne  had  18  children  by  his 
first  wife,  2  by  the  second.  Bis  oldest  daughter  has  been 
married  11  years,  and  had  8  children;  his  mother  had 
three  pairs  of  twins.  M.  Ferriand  has  had  26  children  by 
one  wife ;  she  was  53  years  old  when  the  last  was  bom! 
M.  Le  Crog  had  19  children  in  18  years,  five  pairs  of 
twins.  M.  Cire  has  had  22  children,  all  single  births  ;  his 
wife  was  14  at  marriage,  now  43.  There  are  six  families 
at  Green  River,  within  the  space  of  a  mile,  who  have  had 
in  all  106  children — an  average  of  17*66  births  to  a  mar- 
riage. Four  women  had  84  children !  Marriage  of  girls 
at  13  or  14  is  not  uncommon.  The  wife  of  Jacque  Camel 
had  been  married  11  years,  and  has  had  7  children,  all 
now  living  except  the  first,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four. 
"  She  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  nursing  her  children 
from  one  birth  to  another."*  The  settlers  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  have  proved  that  the  country  is 
not  one  "  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof."  f  We 
know  a  gentleman  whose  six  American  male  ancestors 
will  average  77  at  death,  while  the  six  females  come  up 
to  80 !  Such  examples  are  not  uncommon.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  white  man  and  the  red  woman  are  short- 
lived. 

IV,  Of  the  Number  of  Deaths. — 20,734  died  in 
Massachusetts  in  1856  — 10,201  were  males,  10,401 
females,  132  were  of  unreported  sex. 

1.  In  the  whole  State  the  average  age  at  death  was 
26-97;  in  Dukes  County,  45-53 ;  in  Suffolk  County,  19-98. 
In  Suffolk,  10  persons  at  death  have  lived  about  200 
years ;  in  Dukes,  about  460.  In  Middlesex,  the  average 
age  at  death  is  25*31 ;  in  Bristol,  Essex,  Hampden,  and 
Worcester,  about  28 ;  in  Franklin,  34:64.  .  Have  the  Irish 
and  other  Celtic  people  less  tenacity  of  life  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  their  Teutonic  kindred,  or  do  circumstances 
cause  the  difference  in  duration  of  life  ? '   4226  died  under 

*  Statistical  Eeport  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  from  July,  1839,  to  July,  1855  (Washington,  1856,  4to.), 
p.  24,  et  seq. 

t  Censns  of  the  Canadas,  1851-2  (2  vols.  8ro.  Qnebec,  1863-4),  Vol.  I. 
pp.  xi.  xv-xix.  et  passim ;  Vol.  II.  p.  22,  et  seq.y  where  there  are  some 
remarkable  statistics  of  health  and  longevity.  See,  too,  Annual  Report  of 
the  Schools  In  Upper  Canada  for  1855  (1  vol.  8vo.  Toronto,  1856),  pp.  48, 
?(  seq,,  162*,  st  seq. 
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one  year.  More  than  one-fifth  of  all  deaths  are  of  babies 
not  a  year  old;  more  than  two-fifths  die  before  five. 
In  Boston,  the  number  of  those  who  die  before  fiive  is 
greater  than  all  the  deaths  between  5  and  60  ;  thus  here 
the  chances  of  death  in  the  first  5  years  are  greater  than 
in  the  next  55 !  Here  the  average  age  of  all  at  death 
is  about  20 ;  of  the  native  Americans,  about  25 ;  of  the 
coloured  people,  27;  of  the  foreigners,  17.  It  is  often 
said  the  Africans  in  New  England  have  less  vitality  thaii 
any  other  people.  These  facts  do  not  support  the  theorj^. 
But  in  1857,  the  average  age  of  coloured  persons  at  death 
was  onlv  25*24,  while  that  of  other  native  Americans  was 
27-57.  " 

2.  Women  attain  a  greater  age  than  men.  Perhaps 
this  is  so  in  all  countries.  The  following  Table  shows  the 
age  at  death  of  the  various  classes  of  men  and  women  : — 

Table  VII. — A^e  of  Foreign  and  Native  Males  and  Females  at  Death. 

Natiye-bom  females,  at  death,  will  average  •        .        .  29*94 

Native-born  males             „                  „  ...  27*57 

Foreign-bom  females        „                  »>  •        •        •  17*93 

Foreign-bom  males           i,      .           „  ...  17*00 

Native-bom  coloured  females              „  •        .        •  25*46 

Native-bom  coloured  males                „  ...  24*79 

American  males  live  ten  years  more  than  foreign  males, 
and  American  females  twelve  years  more  than  their  sisters 
from  abroad.  Let  us  divide  life  as  before  into  three 
periods,  the  dependent,  from  birth  to  15 ;  the  productive, 
from  16  to  60 ;  the  retiring,  from  60  till  death,  and  see 
what  number  die  in  each  period.  We  omit  all  whose  age 
is  not  ascertained. 

Table  YlIL'^Dittnbvtion  of  Death  according  to  Age  and  8ex,     1856. 

Dependent  Age.  Productive  Age.  Retiring  Age. 

Males 4907  3451  1768 

Females 4301  4091  1937 


Total 9208  7542  3700 

The  mortality  of  males  is  greatest  in  the  first  period, 
while  that  of  women  takes  precedence  in  the  two  others. 
The  causes  which  produce  this  increased  sacrifice  of  male 
life  in  the  first  fifteen  years  are  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

The  following  Table  contains  facts  for  the  years  1852-56, 
and  shows  the  comparative  mortality  of  men  and  women 
at  difierent  ages. 


I 
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Tabub  GL-^DiHriMum  of  Death  aeeonrdmg  to  Bm  and  Age.  1852-M* 

Under  1.  Under  0.      Between  SO  snd  80.  Orerao. 

Males    .    .    .    12,245  20,782  4,888  24,446 

Femalea    .    •      9,061  17,684  6,787  26,480 


Total      .    21,306  38,466  11^675  50,926 

Here,  too,  the  superior  longevity  of  woman  appears. 

The  same  law  prevails  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Neison 
furnishes  the  facts  for  England,*  whence  we  have  con- 
structed the  follovring  Table : — 

Table  X.^^Expectatimi  of  Life  in  UngUmd, 


Age. 

For  Males. 

For  Femates. 

% 

For  Hales. 

For  Females. 

10 

47-75 

48*38 

20*84 

22*05 

15 

44-17 

44-99 

60 

14-58 

15*63     . 

20 

40-69 

41-59 

70 

9*21 

9-84 

25 

37-34 

38*36 

80 

5*21 

6*63 

30 

3409 

35-16 

90 

2*89 

3*09 

40 

27-47 

28-73 

100 

2-13 

1-87 

The  same  law  appears  in  Belgium.  We  gather  the 
curious  statistics  from  M.  Quetelet's  celebrated  book,  f  In 
Belgium  the  males  and  females  are  nearly  equal  in 
number. 

Table  XI. — ComparoMve  Vitality  of  Males  <md  Females, 

In  Cities.       In  Coanti7. 
For  100  femaLes  stiUborn  there  are  183  males.     170  males. 


AXU0.     1 

99 

rrxxvf  ^A. 

99 

91 

8  to  12  mos. 

AW 

115 

99 

19 

9> 

99 

99 

99 

1  to    6yrs. 

108 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

5  to  14 

90 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

14  to  18 

82 

99 

» 

99 

99 

9J 

18  to  21 

98 

99 

» 

99 

99 

99 

21  to  40 

104 

99 

91 

99 

tf 

99 

40  to  50 

102 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

50  to  60 

107 

99 

9) 

99 

99 

99 

60  to  70 

96 

19 

99 

99 

99 

99 

70  to  80 

77 

99 

99 

99 

91 

99 

80  to  100 

68 

J» 

99 


126 

109  „ 
90*60  „ 
08  „ 
75  „ 
92  „ 
86*83  „ 
83 

118 

105 

100 
92 


99 
99 
99 

99 
99 


In  Boston  the  coloured  people  furnish  a  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule ;  38  coloured  males  died  here  in 
1856,  and  33  coloured  females ;  the  average  age  of  the 
former  was  30  years,  of  the  latter,  a  little  less  than  25.    It 

•  «  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics,  being  a  Development  of  the  Bate 
of  Hortalitj  and  the  Laws  of  Sibkness,"  4(c.,  &o.  By  F.  G.  P.  Neison. 
Third  edition.    London,  1857.    1  vol.  4to.    See  pp.  40,  607,  615. 

t  Sor  THomme  et  le  D^veloppement  de  see  Faculty,  &o.  (Paris,  1866} 
2  vols.  8vo.),  Vol.  I.,  p.  157. 
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should  be  remembered  that  many  coloured  females  belong 
to  the  lowest  class  of  prostitutes.  There  are  but  two 
places  in  New  England  where  the  coloured  .are  regarded 
as  entitled  to  the  same  rights  with  the  whites;  one  is  the 
lowest  haunt  of  corruption,  the  other  the  company  of  the 
most  religious  and  humane  of  all  philanthropists. 

3.  The  deaths  are  thus  distributed  among  natives  and 
foreigners,  males  and  females  : — 

Table  XII. — Distrihutimi  of  Deaths  in  1856. 

Native  Americans.  Foreigners. 

16,678.  3191. 

Males    ....    8186  Males      ....     1663 

Females    .    .    .    8391  Females      .    .     .     1557 

Sex  not  reported       101  Sex  not  reported .  1 

During  the  last  three  years  about  16  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths  in  Massachusetts  have  been  those  of  foreigners. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  causes  of  death:  841  died 
by  violence  last  year,  most  of  them  by  accident,  that  is,  by 
some  man's  carelessness.     In  the  15  years  and  8  months 
ending  December  31,  1856,  no  less  than  4081  persons 
have  perished  here  by  violence :  whereof  3  were  hanged 
by  the   sheriff;    108   were   murdered;    860    committed 
suicide,  101  in  1856 ;  and  3110  came  to  an  end  by  "other 
violent    causes "  not   distinctly  named   in   the    reports. 
Americans  are  singularly  reckless  of  life ;  but  yet  suicide 
is  less  common  in  Massachusetts  than  in  many  other 
civilized  countries.     Thus,  by  the  celebrated  Gotha  tables, 
calculated  from  the  narrow  basis  of  2807  lives,  it  appears 
that  one  death  out  of  44  was  by  suicide.*     The  popmation 
of  London  is  less  than  double  that  of  Massachusetts,  but 
its  suicides  are  more  than  twice  as  many,  varjring  from 
203  to  266  a  year.    This  crime  is  on  the  increase  in 
Massachusetts. 

Tablk  XIII.— Increcwtf  of  Suicides  from  1849  to  1856. 


Year. 

No.  of  Suicides. 

Year. 

No.  of  Snicides. 

1849 

67 

1853 

67 

1850 

49 

1854 

82 

1851 

57 

1855 

91 

1852 

76 

1856 

101 

The  greater  proclivity  of  the  male  to  violence  appears  in 

*  See  Neison,  vhi  supra,  p.  189,  et  teq.    Also  Buckle's  "  History  of 
CivUissation"  (London,  1857),  Vol.  I.,  p.  26,  ei  seq. 
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the  number  of  suicides :  71  per  cent,  are  male,  29  female. 
'^  Omnis  natura  in  re  minima,"  is  an  old  rule.  The 
greatest  number  of  Massachusetts  suicides  takes  place  in 
May.  It  seems  in  Europe  this  crime  is  more  common 
amongst  Protestants  than  Catholics.  Any  thoughtful  man 
would  expect  it  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  individual  self-direction.  Babies 
don't  fall  till  they  begin  to  go  alone ;  while  in  the  cradle 
they  break  no  bones. 

Many  children  are  bom  dead.  Infanticide  takes  two 
forms,  aate-natal  and  post-natal.  The  law  of  Massachusetts 
regards  the  latter  as  a  crime,  and  punishes  it  as  other 
forms  of  liiurder ;  but  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  former. 
We  cannot  famish  the  statistics  of  abortion ;  but,  judging 
from  what  We  have  learned,  they  would  be  more  mghtM 
than  tbose  of  any  other  form  of  New  England  crime.  It 
is  not  less  murder  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  child  in  a 
woman's  body  than  in  a  Inan's  cradle  or  a  public  high- 
way. If  thoughtful  men  do  not  ascertain  the  extent  of 
this  enormity,  and  that  among  "  respectable  "  women,  by 
noticing  the  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage,  or 
by  reading  the  advertisements  of  abortionists  in  the  public 
papers,  they  may  ask  any  intelligent  physician  of  this 
town,  and  he  will  tell  them  facts  we  do  not  care  to  shame 
these  pages  with.  Much  of  the  mortality  of  children  in 
the  first  three  years  of  life  may  often  be  traced  to  the 
mother's  efibrts  to  be  no  mother.* 

Of  the  20,748  who  died  in  1856,  we  find  978  died  of 
old  age  ;  4  of  these  had  reached  the  respectable  period  of 
100,  or  more.  Old  age,  we  take  it,  is  the  only  death  that 
is  natural  to  man  and  imavoidable. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
diseases  which  have  made  havoc  of  men ;  we  leave  that 
to  the  physicians.  But  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
effect  of  a  man's  business  and  his  locality  on  the  length  of 
his  life. 

In  the  12  years  and  8  months  ending  with  1856,  38,027 
persons  over  20  years  old  have  died  in  Massachusetts, 
whose  age  and  business  were  ascertained  and  reported  in 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  matter  in  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  1857  (New  York,*  1857;  1  Yol.  8vo.),  p.  98,  et  seq. 
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the  official  documents.    The  facts  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  :- 


Occupation. 
Farmers 
Coopers 
Lawyers 
Ministers     . 
Shipwrights 
Doctors 
Blacksmiths 
Wheelwrights 
Carpenters 
Merchants  and  traders 
Tanners  and  carriers 
Tavern-keepers 
Masons    •    •    . 
Cabinet-makers 
Seamen  •    •    , 
Labourers    •    . 
Manofactnrers 
Stonecutters 
Shoemakers 
Mechanics    . 
Tailors     •    • 
Painters 
Machinists 
Printers 


Table  XIV.— Qf  Occxt^ation 

No.  of 

Fersons. 

10,741  . 

(305  . 

188  . 

265  . 


275 
366 
743 
167 
1,679 
1,674 
214 
158 
401 
228 
2,561 
7,300 
343 
223 
"2,741 
466 
346 
429 
409 
150 


and  Longevity, 

AggreRate 
Length  of  Life. 

.  689,466  . 

.     17,790  . 

.     10,746  . 

.     15,108  . 

.     15,456  . 

.     20,088  . 

.    38,513  . 

.      8,586  • 

.    83,365  • 

.    83,099  • 

.    10,284  • 

.      7,581  . 

•    19,017  . 

.    10,735    . 

.  118,366  . 

.  326,324    . 

.     15,231     . 

.      9,792    . 

.  118,489    . 

.    20,101    . 

.     14,655    • 

.    18,095    . 

.     15,350    . 

.      5,490    . 


Average 
Age  at  Death. 

.  6419 

.  58-32 

.  57-15 

.  57-01 

.  56-20 

.  54-85 

.  51-83 

.  51-41 

.  49-65 

.  49*36 

.  48-05 

.  47-98 

.  47-42 

.  47-08 

.  46-21 

.  44-71 

.  44-40 

.  43-91 

.  43-22 

.  4313 

.  42-35 

.  42-18 

.  37-55 

.  36*60 


It  is  now  quite  clear  that  in  all  civilized  countries  the 
average  life  of  man  is  lengthening ;  yet  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  cases  of  extreme  longevity  are  on  the  increase. 
"We  have  never  found  anv  well-authenticated  case  of  a 
man  reaching  his  two-hundredth  year.  Thomas  Parr  was 
bom  in  Shropshire,  England,  in  1483,  and  died  in  1635, 
nearly  153  years  old.  He  worked  at  farming  till  about 
130 ;  when  116  or  118,  it  is  said,  he  became  unlawfully 
the  father  of  a  child,  and  was  punished  ecclesiastically  by 
walking  on  Sunday  in  a  white  sheet  in  front  of  the  church 
in  his  parish.  He  married  for  the  last  time  when  near 
120.  At  his  death,  Dr.  Harvey  opened  the  body,  and 
found  no  signs  of  decay.  One  of  his  grandsons  died  at 
120.  In  1670  Henry  Jenkins  died  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
age  of  169.  Petrach  Czartan,  a  Himgarian  peasant,  was 
bom  in  1587,  and  died  in  1772,  aged  185.*  This^  is  the 
greatest  age  we  find  in  any  authentic  history^  if|  indeed^ 
the  facts  m  weU  established. 

*  "  New  Amerioan  Eno7dlop»di%*'  Arfc.  A^ 
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In  the  year  76  the  census  of  Italy  was  taken,  and  in 
the  "  eighth  region,"  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
there  were  124  persons  over  100  years  of  age;  three  of 
them  were  140 ;  at  Bimini,  Marcus  Aponius  was  then 
living  at  150.*  Lord  Bacon  collects  several  cases  of  great 
age  in  his  "  History  of  Life  and  Death ; "  but  some  of  them 
are  poorly  vouched  for.f  He  says,  "  the  old  Countess  of 
Desmond  "  lived  to  140.  We  remember  to  have  heard  it 
said  of  her  in  some  verses — 

'*  Who  Uved  to  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten, 
And  died  by  a  fiill  from  a  cheny-troe  then. 
What  a  friflky  old  girl ! " 

It  is  said  that  the  famous  John  of  Times  (Johannes  de 
Temporibus,  so  called  for  the  ages  he  lived  through)  saw 
361  years,  but  the  statement  lacks  confirmation.J  M. 
Prosper  Lucas,  in  a  recent  work,  says  that  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1763,  in  the  hamlet  of  Conino,  in  Bussia,  there 
died  a  woman  named  Margaret  Cribsowna,  wife  of  Gas- 
pard  Eaycoul.  She  was  108  years  old.  She  married  him, 
her  third  husband,  when  she  was  94  and  he  105 ;  they 
had  three  children  bom  in  that  wedlock,  all  living  at  their 
mother's  death ;  the  children's  hair  was  white,  they  had 
no  teeth,  but  cavities  in  the  gums  as  if  the  teeth  had  been 
removed ;  they  were  of  the  ordinary  size  for  their  age,  but 
crooked  in  the  back,  having  a  faded  complexion,  with 
aU  the  other  signs  of  decrepitude.  The  same  author 
relates  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  coachmen  of 
Charles  X.  bore  a  child  at  the  age  of  66,  who  likewise  had 
all  the  marks  of  semlity.§  Wanley  tdls  of  a  "  Oomish 
beggar,"  an  Irishman  by  birth,  of  whom  this  epitaph  was 
written : — 

*  Livins,  H.  N.,  Lib.  YII.  c.  50.  Bat  Sillig,  in  his  admirable  edition, 
reads  140.    See  also  Gmteri  Inscript.  802. 

t  Works,  edited  by  Ellis  and  Spedding  (London,1857),  VoL  II.,  p.  132, 
et  seq. 

t  Wanle/s  "Wonders  of  the  Little  World"  (London,  1788),  p.  64. 

§  *'  Traits  de  I'H^r^dit^  Natnrelle"  (Paris,  1850, 2  vols.  8vo.),  Tom.  IL  p. 
462,  et  aeq.  On  p.  496,  eb  «e^.,  see  oases  of  remarloible  precooiiy. 
Beyerlink  has  made  a  ooUection  of  cases  of  long  life  in  his  "  Theatmm  Yit» 
HnmansB,"  Art.  Longssyitas  and  Yitee  (p.  171),  where  tiie  reader  will  find 
ciuioiuB  tilings.  The  common  works  on  Longeriiy  require  no  mention 
here. 
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*'  Here  Brawue,  the  qnondam  beggar  Hea, 
Who  counted  by  his  tale 
Some  sizscore  winters  and  above,    i 
^    Such  virtue  is  in  ale. 

Ale  was  his  meat,  his  drink,  his  cloth, 
Ale  did  his  death  deprive,  ^ 

And  could  he  still  have  drank  his  ale, 
He  had  been  still  alive !" 

Seventy-one  men  settled  in  the  town  of  Newton,  Mass., 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  age 
of  thirty  of  them  at  death  is  ascertained :  they  averaged 
a  little  more  than  69.* 

V.  Of  the  Property  of  the  People. — 1.  In  1840, 
the  taxable  property  of  Massachusetts  was  valued  at 
.8307,089,196.  In  1850,  at  ^597,936,460.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  thought  to  be  about  ^1,000,000,000.  This  does 
not  include  the  untaxed  property,  real  and  personal,  be- 
longing to  churches,  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and 
literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions,  which  would 
amount  to  ^100,000,000  more.  This  property  is  more 
than  ^880  to  each  person  in  the  State.  It  is  more 
than  a  dollar  apiece  to  the  human  race.  Less  than  250 
years  ago  Massachusetts  started  with  a  few  Puritans,  and 
the  wilderness  for  outfit,  and  now  in  eight  generations 
she  has  accumulated  so  much  property  that  she  could  give 
a  dollar  to  each  of  the  thousand  million  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  still  have  all  her  schools,  meeting-houses,  town- 
houses,  almshouses,  gaols,  and  literary,  benevolent,  and 
scientific  institutions  left  as  nest-eggs  to  begin  the  world 
anew.     We  have  done  pretty  well  for  beginners. 

This  great  mass  of  property  is  more  uniformly  distri- 
buted than  in  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  we 
think  less  unifonnly  than  in  any  other  New  England 
State,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  there  are  86  Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts, 
in  which  about  177,000  depositors  hold  property,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  ^33,000,000,  about  «830  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  No  depositor,  we  think, 
draws  interest  when  his  principal  amounts  to  more  than 
<8500.  The  Irish  are  an  acquisitive  people,  with  a  consi- 
derable instinct  for  hoarding.  In  the  great  to^vn8  they 
have  much  property  in  these  benevolent  institutions.     On 

*  See  "  Jackson's  History  of  Newton,"  (poston,  1814),  p.  9,  et  seq. 
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the  other  hand,  the  Africans  are  more  tropical  in  their 
habits,  hoard  little,  and  have  not  much  property  in  the 
Savings  Banks,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  in  Louisville  we  ard 
told  of  large  estates  in  their  hands. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  statistics  of  muni- 
cipal taxation  in  Massachusetts.  Each  of  the  333  towns 
manages  its  own  affiiirs,  and  no  law  requires  any  return  of 
the  amount  of  money  collected.  But  it  would  be  quite 
interesting  to  know  the  sum  raised,  and  compare  the  ex- 
penses of  different  towns.  The  county  taxes,  it  is  offi- 
cially known,  have  been  on  the  increase  continually,  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Thus,  in  1848,  the  tax  in  twelve  coim- 
ties — all  except  Suffolk  and  Nantucket — ^was  ^233,575; 
in  1867  it  had  swollen  to  ^'526,535.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  present  governor,  prompt  and  efficient  in  many 
things,  is  attemptingto  procure  information  on  this  matter.* 

In  1857,  the  valuation  of  Boston  was  ^258,110,900. 
We  shoidd  like  to  compare  this  with  the  property  of  South 
Carolina.  We  have  not  the  facts  before  us,  but  we  find 
her  State  taxes  in  1856  were  ^532,744 ;  of  this  ^'290,488 
came  from  Negro  slaves.  Thus  the  entire  tax  on  property 
and  free  polls  was  only  $242,256,  though  each  free  coloured 
person,  children  included,  is  doomed  to  pay  S2  a-year. 
Hence  it  appears  that  more  than  half  the  wealth  of  that  great 
State  consists  in  the  persons  of  its  slaves.  She  had  then 
17,443,791  acres  of  taxable  land,  officially  valued  at 
*S10,284,001,  or  about  58  cents  an  acrcf  In  1850,  the 
entire  property  of  South  Carolina  was  estimated  in  tho 
United  States  census  at  ^283,867,709.  This  included  the 
value  of  the  slaves.  The  city  of  Boston  alone  could  buy 
up  all  the  natural  property,  all  the  land  and  things,  in  that 
State,  and  still  have  a  balance  left  sufficient  to  purchase 
several  other  slave  States. 

Property  is  less  equally  distributed  in  Boston  than  else- 
where in  New  England  ;  a  few  men  have  great  estates ; 
many  are  thriving,  but  many  also  are  poor.     The  squalid 

*  See  editorial  in  "Boston  Daily  Advertiser**  for  May  4, 1858. 

t  Report  of  the  Comptroller- General  to  the  Legislature  of  Soutlt 
Carolina  (Columbia,  S.  C,  1856),  p.  22,  et  ah  See  also  Governor  Allston'a 
^essage  for  1857.  The  last  annual  Message  of  Mr.  Chase,  Governor  of  Ohio, 
is  a  model  for  papers  of  that  kind,  containing  much  valuable  information 
not  often  found  in  gubernatorial  documents. 
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poverty  of  New  England,  its  drunkenness,  prostitation, 
crime,  flow  hither  as  to  a  common  sink.  Boston  has  her 
perishing  and  her  dangerous  chisses,  whom  no  legislation 
lifts  out  from  their  wretchedness  and  vice.  But  we  shall 
have  a  word  for  them  on  another  page. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  annual  value  of 
the  industry  of  the  people  in  Massachusetts,  or  of  the 
income  from  capital.  But  in  1855,  an  accurate  census  was 
made  of  the  value  of  articles  produced  in  the  State, 
though  no  separation  was  made  between  the  worth  of  the 
material  and  that  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  From 
that  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  value  of  articles 
produced  by  the  people's  labour  in  the  year  ending  Jime  1, 
1855,  was  *295,820,681-79.*  This  is  more  than  the  worth 
of  all  the  land  and  things  in  the  two  States  of  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  !  Yet  it  is  thought  the  census  of  1856 
did  not  return  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  actual  earnings 
of  the  people,  but  the  real  value  of  the  articles  produced 
here  that  year  would  be  .8300,000,000.  So  the  conceded 
earnings  of  that  period  would  purchase  all  the  land  in 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida,  at  the  Government 
estimate  in  1850. 

2.  In  the  year  ending  November  1, 1857,  it  appears  that 
7714  persons  were  received  into  the  various  ahnshouses 
of  the  333  towns  in  Massachusetts ;  besides,  in  the  nine 
months  ending  the  1st  of  October,  2778  other  paupers 
were  received  into  the  State  almshouses.  Thus  10,492 
persons  were  sheltered  by  the  State  or  municipal  charity 
during  that  period ;  on  the  average,  5837  persons  were 
wholly  supported  in  the  various  establishments  of  the  towns 
or  the  Commonwealth. 

Temporary  relief  was  also  municipally  afforded  to  17,181 
others.  Thus  nearly  28,000  persons  were  more  or  less 
dependent  on  public  charity.  But  of  these  nearly  all  whom 
the  State  relieved  were  foreigners;  of  the  25,000  helped 
by  the  towns,  8300  were  foreigners.  Of  the  10,492  indoor 
paupers,  we  think  more  than  half  were  bom  abroad ;  but, 
by  a  strange  defect  in  the  pubUc  documents,  we  are  not 
able  to  verify  our  conjecture.  Of  the  25,000  helped  by 
the  towns,  about  15,000  were  brought  to  poverty  by  the 

*  *<  Statistical  information  relating  to  Certain  Branches  of  Indnstr^r  in 
Massaohnesetts,"  &o.    Boston,  1856. 
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intemperance  of  themselves  or  others  I  Of  the  9500  who 
had  help  from  the  charity  of  this  county  in  1856,  less  than 
1100  had  a  settlement  in  this  State ;  about  8500  of  them 
were  foreigners.  Of  the  whole  army  of  paupers  in  Suffolk 
County,  more  than  8000  were  brought  to  poverty  by 
drunkenness,  in  themselves  or  others.  To  support  this 
vast  mass  of  pauperism,  the  towns  and  the  State  collec- 
tively paid  .g641,192-41.  Let  us  suppose  that  «358,807-59 
were  given  by  private  charity  for  the  support  of  these  or 
other  poor  persons.  We  have  then  ^1,000,000  given  to  help 
the  indigent.  If  the  value  of  the  earnings  of  Massa- 
chusetts be  but  ^200,000,000,  then  our  public  and  private 
charity  of  this  kind  is  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  earnings 
of  the  people — ^five  mills  on  a  dolho*.  Certainly  it  is  not  a 
very  alarming  piece  of  news. 

"VT.  Of  Idiocy,  Insanity,  Blindness,  and  Sickness  in 
Massachusetts  * — 1.  On  the  30th  September  there  were 
63  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  State  institution 
at  South  Boston ;  10  more  had  been  there  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  There  were  also  58  other  "  idiotic  or  insane  ** 
persons  in  the  various  gaols  of  the  Commonwealth :  thus 
121  were  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  most  of 
them  supported  whoUy  at  the  public  cost. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  a  census  was  made  of  all  the 
idiotic  and  insane  persons  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  taken 
with  great  accuracy,  and  a  careful  and  detailed  Report 
made  by  Dr.  Jarvis,t  so  well  known  for  his  devotion  to 
those  unfortunate  persons.  From  that  We  construct  this 
Table  :— 

Table  XV. — 0/  IdMis  in  Massachusetts, 

Katiye-bom       •        .        #       •        •       •        •   1043 
Foreigners  »«.••.  44 

Total  1087 

SiippoiHied  by  friends 670 

Supported  by  the  public 417 

*  ^enth  AnTinftl  Beport  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
J'eeble-minded  Youth.    Boston,  1857. 

Abstract  of  Betums  of  the  keepers  of  Gkiols  and  of  the  Overseers  of 
the  Houses  of  Correction  for  the  Eleven  Months  ending  September  30, 
1867.    Boston,  1857. 

t  Report  on  Insanity  and  Idiocy  in  Massachusetts,  &q,    Boston,  1855. 
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We  shall  again  refer  to  this  valuable  document. 

2.  In  the  two  public  lunatic  asylums  at  Worcester  and 
Taunton,*  1148  insane  persons  w^re  received  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  last  year ;  670  remained  there  on  the 
30th  of  November.  The  amount  of  insanity  is  quite  large. 
It  is  caused  by  the  great  intellectual  activity  of  the  people, 
the  intensity  of  business,  lack  of  society,  the  failure  of 
affection ;  by  the  vices  of  passion  and  the  vices  of 
ambition  ;  by  celibacy ;  by  drunkenness ;  and  by  a  dull  and 
gloomy  theology,  with  unnatural  ideas  of  God,  of  man, 
and  of  the  relation  between  the  two.  In  the  last  Report  of 
the  asylum  at  Worcester,  we  find  an  instructive  array  of 
facts,  gathered  from  3390  cases,  extending  over  25  years, 
from  1833  to  1857.  From  them  we  construct  the  follow- 
ing Table : — 

Table  XVI. — Of  the  Co.uses  of  Insanity, 

CaoBOB.  Male  Femalo  ToUiI 

111  health  in  general 135  467  60J 

Special  diseases 244  207  451 

Tronbles  attending  the  reproductive  function        .  184  18-t 

Casualties,  exposure,  &c. 98  75  17iJ 

Excitement,  intellectual,  moral,  and  aflfectional,  &c.      .  399  501  .   900 

Religious  excitement  of  all  kinds             .                •  132  170  302 

Intemperance 413  46  451) 

Self-abuse 230  22  252 

All  other  causes 23  44  67 

Total  1674    1716     3390 

Table  XVII. — Showing  the  Percentage  of  the  most  Important  Causes 

for  2^  Years, 

General  ill  health 16*4 

Troubles  on  account  of  the  affections    .        .        •  10*8 

Intemperance 9*2 

Troubles  on  accoun* of  religion      .        .•      .        .  5*5 

Self-abuse *       .        .        .  S'2 

Troubles  on  account  of  property           .        .        ,  4-7 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  insane  persons  in 
Massachusetts ;  we  think  no  State  has  made  more  gener- 
ous or  wise  provisions  for  this  unfortunate  class.     But  w 
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*  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester.    Boston,  1857. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic'HoBpitoi 
at  Taunton.    1857. 
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do  not  reach  the  cause  of  the  evil.  That  is  not  to  bo 
removed  by  doctoring,  but  to  be  outgrown.  To  us,  in  this 
age  of  intense  business,  it  is  what  leprosy  once  was  to  a 
slothful^  sluggish,  and  unclean  people,  and  will  no  doubt 
in  like  manner  be  outgrown.  A  man's  occupation  affects 
his  sanity.  We  have  found  that  the  farmer  lives  longer 
than  men  of  any  other  calling.  It  seems  a  little  surpnsmg 
to  find  how  great  is  the  tendency  to  insanity  among  the 
agricultural  people.  Out  of  177  patients  remaining  at  the 
Worcester  Asylum,  November  30,  1857,  there  were  30 
farmers,  38  labourers,  and  22  shoemakers.  We  are  told  on 
high  authority,  that  there  is  more  insanity  in  Connecticut 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  people.  The  tendency  to  madness  is  stronger 
in  celibates  than  among  the  married  people.  This  follows 
naturally,  and  surprises  no  one  : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  a  careM  census  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  lunatics  in  the  State,,  and  a  valuable 
report  was  published.  The  name  of  Dr.  Jarvis  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  we  put 
into  the  following  table  : — 

Table  Xvili. — Of  Lunacy  in  Mauachxisetts  in  1864. 

Total  nnmber  of  Lunatics  in  the  State 2,632 

Males 1,254 

Females 1,378 

Natives 2,007 

Foreigners         .......  625 

Independent — Natives  .        •        .        .        .    1,066 
Foreigners  ...  44 

1,110 

Fanpers— Natives         .         .        .        .        •       941 
Foreigners        .  ...  581 

1,522 

At  that  time  the  foreign  population  was  estimated  at 
230,000,  and  the  native  at  894,676.  It  seems  the  aliens 
had  a  greater  ratio  of  insanity  than  the  natives,  which  we 
represent  by  the  following  table  : — 

Table  XIX. — Showing  t1i>e  Distribution  of  hisanity  in  Massachuietts, 

Natives  that  are  lunatics        .        .  .         .  1  in  each  445  natives. 

Natives  that  are  panper  lunatics  •        .      1         „  951     „ 

Foreigners  that  are  lunatics            .  .          1         ,»  368  foreigfuers. 

foreigners  Ihat  ard  pauper  lunatids  <        ;     1         t,  399        ,» 

VOL.  Vtii.  a 
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^  Thus  it  appears  that  every  four-htindredth  foreigner  is 
a  crazy  pauper.  But  this  fact  does  not  show  a  greater 
ethnological  tendency  to  madness  in  them,  only  that  their 
circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  their  sanity.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  lunatics  are  paupers !  "  Much 
of  their  insanity,"  says  Dr.  Jarvis,  "  comes  from  the  in- 
temperance to  which  the  Irish  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
prone."  The  tendency  to  madness  is  a  little  greater  in 
females  than  in  males:  this  appears  amongst  both  the 
native  and  the  foreign  population. 

Of  this  great  army  of  lunatics,  only  435  were  supposed 
to  be  curable,  while  2,018  were  declared  incurable — crazy 
men  to  be  supported  for  their  life.  The  pecuniary  cost  is 
the  smallest  part  of  this  grievous  burden.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  madness  is 
inherited ;  but  we  have  not  as  yet  adequate  means  to  de- 
termine that  question. 

Let  us  put  both  the  idiots  and  lunatics  together  in  the 
following  table : — 

Table  XX. — Showing  the  Ratio  of  Lwnatics  and  Iddots  in  the  Whole 

Population, 


Population  of  Mas- 
sachnsettB,  1854.  LuDatics.     One  in 
IJ  24,676       2,632        427 


I  Lunatics 
and  Idiots.  One  in 
8,719      802 


Thus  in  Massachusetts  in  1854  one  man  out  of  each  302 
was  either  a  crazy  man  or  a  natural  fool. 

3.  The  average  nuijiber.  of  blind  persons  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  was 
124 :  90  of  these  were  pupils  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
24  were  connected  with  the  workshop  department.* 

4.  Of  Sickness.f — Health  is  the  normal  condition  of 
mankind ;  sickness  is  unnatural.  There  is  but  one 
natural,  normal,  and  unavoidable  form  of  death — that  by 
old  age :  the  ripe  apple  drops  firom  the  tree  some  autumn 
night,  falling  in  its  time.  Few  men  understand  how  much 
we  lose  by  neglect  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  body — 

*  Twenty- Sixth  Azmrial  Beport  of  the  Massachusetts  Asylton  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  Year  ending  December  81, 1857.    Boston^  1858. 

t  See  Beport  of  a  General  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  and  Pe^ 
Bonal  Healthy  devised,  prepared,  and  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  a  Besolye  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  &0r 
Boston,  1850.    1  vol.  8to. 
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which  are  the  commandments  of  the  Infinite  God— '^  lively 
oracles,"  writ  in  these  "living  stones."  Look  at  these 
facts : — ^In  1855  there  were  about  1,132,000  people  in  our 
goodly  State— 550,000  males,  582,000  females.  Look  at 
this  table : — 

Tabli  XXI.— Qr  the  Age  of  the  Feople, 

Under  5.  6  to  10.  10  to  15.  15  to  20.  20  to  80.  30  to  40. 
132,944        115,862  110,098  117,047  235,678  165,046 

40  to  50.  50  to  60.  60  to  70.  70  to  80.  80  to  90.  90  to  100.  Over  100. 
111,500.       71,829       42,423      20,810        6,188  634  19 

To  state  it  in  round  numbers,  711,000  are  under  30,  only 
421,000  above  that  moderate  age ;  248,000  are  under  10 ; 
227,000  between  10  and  20  ;  235,000  between  20  and  30. 
In  other  words,  out  of  100  persons,  22  are  imder  10 ;  20  are 
between  10  and  20 ;  21  between  20  and  30 ;  and  only  36 
out  of  the  100  have  yet  seen  their  thirtieth  birthday.  So 
youthM  is  the  people,  that  every  fifth  person  is  a  little  boy 
or  girl  imder  ten,  while  only  one  man  in  sixteen  has  seen 
his  sixtieth  year.  In  the  whole  State  there  are  but  142,453 
persons  over  50 — a  Kttle  more  than  half  the  number  that 
are  under  10. 

On  a  previous  page  we  divided  life  into  three  periods— 
the  Dependent,  the  Productive,  and  the  Retirmg  Age. 
The  Productive  age  we  put  between  15  and  60.  If  we 
are  a  little  more  sanguine  in  our  estimate,  and  add  ten 
years  to  the  productive  period,  making  it  extend  from  15 
to  70,  then  we  shall  have  about  743,000  in  that  age.  The 
other  400,000  are  dependent.  Now  and  then  a  bright  boy 
or  girl  is  of  considerable  "pecuniary  value"  before  15. 
Now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  is  so  well  bom  and  well 
bred  that  the  period  of  large  usefulness  continues  till  80, 
or  even  90.  The  most  vjuuable  years  of  John  Quincy 
Adams's  life  were  between  70  and  80.  Massachusetts  has 
several  examples  of  this  handsome  age  ;  but  they  are 
always  exceptional.  The  productive  power  of  the  people— 
their  bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral  power — will  depend 
on  the  number  ^of  men  and  women  in  the  vigorous  age, 
say  between  25  and  60,  or  70. 

It  appears  that  20,734  persons  died  in  Massachusetts  in 
1856 ;  tnat  is,  about  two  out  of  109.  It  is  not  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  two  persons  are  sick  all  the  time  for  one 
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that  dies :  thuB^  41,468  persons  in  Massaclmsetts  are  con- 
tinually sick;  that  is,  1,132,000  persons  endure  41,000 
years  of  sickness  in  each  twelvemonth.  If  this  evil  were 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  community,  it  would  give 
a  little  more  than  thirteen  days  of  sickness  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child !  How  many  are  continually  ailing  with 
one  malady  or  another  !  "What  an  army  of  doctors — allo- 
pathic, homoeopathic,  hydropathic,  sudoripathic,  mixo- 
pathic,  and  pneumatopathic — are  waging  war  on  disease  ! 
What  ammimition  and  medical  weapons,  terrible  to  look 
upon,  are  stored  up  in  the  great  arsenals  of  this  humane 
warfare,  this  really  creative  fight,  tended  by  diligent 
apothecaries !  The  amount  of  invalidism  is  fright^  to 
contemplate. 

Look  a  moment  at  the  consequences  of  sickness.  First, 
there  is  the  positive  pain  borne  directly  by  the  sick,  and 
indirectly  by  their  companions  and  friends.  What  a 
monstrous  evil  that  is  !  It  changes  life  from  a  delight  to 
a  torment,  the  natural  functions  of  the  body  are  ill  per- 
formed, and  this  frame  is  found  to  be  not  only  "  wonder- 
fully "  made,  but  also  "  fearfully.''  In  their  normal  state 
all  the  senses  are  inlets  of  delight;  but  sickness  shuts 
gladness  out  from  all  these  five  doors  of  the  human  house, 
and  fills  it  full  of  ''  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 
unholy." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  indirect  pain  of  such  as  stand  and 
wait,  looking  on  with  eyes  of  sympathy,  and  folding  their 
unavailing  hands,  is  more  than  the  sick  man  directly  en- 
coimters  himself.  What  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  from 
this  direct  and  this  reflected  pain ! 

Then  tliere  is  the  pecuniary  cost  of  sickness.  The  man's 
power  of  productive  industry  has  gone  from  him.  The 
mechanic's  right  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  now.  The  faith- 
ful mother  would,  but  cannot,  care  for  husband  or  for 
child.  The  great,  nice  brain  of  genius  is  like  the  soft  en- 
cephaUm  of  the  fool.  Let  us  estimate  the  cost  as  light  as 
possible.  Of  the  41,468  perennial  sick,  suppose  that  21,468 
are  persons  whose  power  of  productive  industry  is  worth 
nothing  to  the  country,  even  in  their  health,  that  they 
only  earn  their  living ;  that  10,000  are  men  who,  in 
health,  would  each  earn  <8300  a  year  more  than  it  costs  to 
feed,  clothe^  house,  comfort^  and  amuse  them,  and  10,000 
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more  are  women  who^if  well^  would  earii<S150  apiece  besides 
their  similar  keep ;  then  the  simple  cessation  of  this  industry 
costs  the  State  ^4,500,000  a  year.  If  we  should  double 
these  figxiresy  and  say  «89,000,000,  we  think  we  should  still 
be  witmn  the  mark.  Suppose  that  it  costs  but  a  dollar 
a  day  to  nurse,  diet,  and  doctor  each  of  these  41,468  in- 
valids— ^a  quite  moderate  calculation — that  amounts  to 
;S15^135,820.  We  may  safely  say  that  sickness  costs  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  directly,  <820,000,000  a  year  in 
these  two  items  alone.  In  other  words,  if  all  the  people 
were  healthy  except  the  20,000  who  die,  Massachusetts 
would  add  «820,000,000  more  to  her  annual  increase  of 
honest  wealth,  to  her  means  of  use  and  beauty. 

Besides,  the  effects  of  sickness  on  the  higher  faculties  of 
man  are  commonly  quite  baneM.  It  weakens  all  the 
spiritual  powers ;  the  mind  loses  its  activity ;  the  quantity 
of  thought  is  less,  the  quality  poorer ;  the  man  of  business 
cannot  buy  and  sell  to  advantage ;  the  carpenter  cannot 
plan  his  work  or  execute  his  plan ;  the  scholar's  genius  is 
vanished  into  thin  air ;  the  diligent  wife,  careful  about 
many  things,  is  now  only  troubled  about  herself;  the  moral 
faculty  suffers  as  much  as  the  intellectual ;  the  Jaundiced 
eye  sees  nothing  of  its  natural  colour.  The  sick  man's 
conscience  is  abnormal  as  his  digestion  or  appetite ;  he 
can  take  no  just  view  of  moral  relations.  As  well  might 
we— expect  a  lame  horse  to  race  well,  and  leap  a  five- barred 
gate,  as  ask  a  sick  man  to  have  just  intuitions  of  the  eternal 
right,  or  a  manly  will  to  do  it ;  he  would,  but  how  can 
he  ?  A  sick  judge,  doctor,  minister^  schoolmaster,  editor, 
politician — ^he  does  harm,  and  not  good.  So  the  affectional 
and  religious  talents  lose  their  value,  are  clipped  within 
the  ring,  sweated  down,  and  cannot  be  taken  at  their 
former  worth.  Spite  of  himself,  the  sick  man  becomes 
selfish — ^the  best  of  sick  men.  It  is  the  order  of  nature : 
he  should  be  selfish,  then.  His  body  is  sick  ;  it  tries  to 
get  well ;  all  of  its  natural  vigour  is  directed  to  that 
object,  for  the  material  basis  of  humanity  must  be  pre- 
served. When  the  ship  at  sea  encounters  a  violent  storm, 
leaks  badly,  is  settling  in  the  water,  and  likely  to  perish, 
men  cut  away  the  masts,  let  the  costly  anchors  and  un- 
fastened chain-cable  go  down  with  the  rim  ;  the  wealthy 
cargo   is  cast  into  the  ocean,  that  they  may  save  the  ship 
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and  their  own  lives  t  So  in  the  Btorm  of  sickness,  long 
continued,  nature  instinctively  tlirows  overboard  aU  the 
costly  spiritual  freight  gathered  in  a  lifetime.     The 

"  eye  whose  bend  did  awe  the  world 
Doth  lose  its  lustre." 

The  world's  great  warrior  cries — 

*'  Oiye  me  some  drinki  Titimas, 
Ab  a  sick  girl." 

There  is  little  exercise  of  the  higher  religious  faculty ; 
none  of  that  aspiration  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  human 
devotion ;  no  psalm  of  loftv  gratitude,  no  dee^  contritions 
then ;  at  most,  only  a  dull  and  humble,  passive  trust  in 
God.  Even  that  often  fails.  The  affections  are  often 
blunted.  In  health,  how  manly  was  this  man's  philan- 
thropy I  now,  disarmed,  it  does  not  travel  forth  to  look 
after  the  far-off  heathen,  the  nearer  slave — or  black  or 
white — the  poor,  the  friendless,  or  the  sick.  Nay,  the 
mother,  tormented  with  her  own  nains — prophetic  now 
of  only  death — ^forgets  the  very  children  that  she  bore ; 
much  more  does  the  less  affectionate  man  forget  the  wife 
he  loved,  and  the  dear  babies  who  climbed  his  knee  and 
puUed  his  healthy  beard.  Blame  them  not ;  the  sick  has 
only  strength  to  keep  his  own  soul  and  body  together. 
AU  the  river  of  life  must  then  go  to  turn  his  own  mill. 
We  know  well  this  is  not  what  ministers  preach  in  books, 
and  write  in  many  a  romantic  tale.  But  we  too  have  seen 
much  of  life,  and  stood  at  many  a  death-bed — ^beside 
noble  men  whom  sickness  did  yet  all  unman.  Have  we 
not  our  own  experience  also  P  Lame  feet  must  halt,  and 
sick  eyes  wiU  drop  their  lids  instinctively,  and  turn  from 
the  dear  beauty  of  the  rising  sun.  Himianity  lies  low  in 
the  hand  of  sickness.  Still  more  commonly  is  the  temper 
made  sour  by  long-continued  illness.  If  '^  a  hungry  man 
is  an  angry  man,''  so  is  a  sick  man  a  peevish  one,  easily 
offended,  not  capable  of  controlling  his  wrathM  emotions. 
A  schoolmaster  with  the  toothache,  a  judge  with  the  gout, 
a  bilious  doctor,  a  dyspeptic  minister,  a  sick  horse,  a  dog 
with  a  wounded  leg — we  all  know  what  these  are.  This 
iU-temper  is  a  natural  defence.  If  the  aim  be  broke,  the 
skin,  the  flesh,  the  bone  itself,  else  so  imfeeling,  all  become 
ex(juisitely  sensitive,  so  that  pain  may  warn  us  against  all 
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tilings  which  would  annoy  and  prevent  the  restoration  of 
the  limb.  Irritability  and  peevishnesB  perform  the  lame 
function :  they  mnfit  g-oard  and  keep  watch  about  the  dck 
man's  bed ;  these  testy  sentinels  that  so  pace  forth  their 
nightly  round.  We  have  often  wondered  at  the  economy 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  healthy  body — ^not  less  also 
thereat  in  this  body  when  sick. 

All  the  higher  faculties  are  disturbed.  The  will  is  weak 
and  capricious^  or  else  its  resolution,  adherence  to  convic« 
tion,  is  metamorphosed  into  obstinacy;  persistence  is  a 
subjective  whim ;  the  judgment  is  worth  little ;  the  opinions 
represent  nothing  truly — so  vrarped  is  the  intellectual 
mirror.  What  the  sick  scholar  writes  is  as  tmwholesome 
as  he  is  unhealthy  ;  it  is  tainted  literature.  One  might  as 
well  eat  the  flesh  of  diseased  swine,  as  feed  on  the  literar 
tiire  of  sick  moralists,  historians,  preachers,  philosophers, 
poets.  The  delicate-minded  reader  feels  the  author's  pulse 
in  his  writings.  This  literary  woman  has  a  disease  in  her 
spine ;  all  her  works,  likewise,  are  tainted  and  unhealthy. 
We  taste  the  aloes  in  many  a  bitter  sermon  and  bitterer 
prayer  which  we  have  he£u*d.  We  smell  ^he  opium  and 
the  gin  in  much  which  passes  for  the  literature  of  passion. 
Many  a  dark  ecclesiafitical  dogma  about  man  and  God  has 
had  its  inspiration  in  a  diseased  liver  or  obstructed  bowels. 
Such  things  are  seldom  originated  by  a  great,  stout,  hearty 
man,  who  has  a  wife  and  babies  at  home,  and  takes  a  manly 
relish  in  meat  and  drink ;  who  can  run  and  jump,  and 
skate  on  ice,  and  swim  in  water,  his  eyes  open  K)r  the 
cowslip  and  the  violet  of  spring.  No,  they  are  the  work 
of  celibate  monks,  of  sick-bodied  ministers  breathing  the 
bad  air  of  celb  or  libraries,  their  feet  cold,  their  head  hot, 
their  whole  body  in  disorder.  As  poison  toadstools  grow 
out  of  rotten  wood,  so  do  the  worser  fungi  of  an  evil 
theology  shoot  out  from  the  mind  of  diseased  ministers* 
He  that  has  a  bitter  tongue  is  not  likely  to  say  sweet  things 
of  man  or  God.  In  matters  of  pure  science  it  is  of  no 
consequence  who  does  the  work ;  aU  rests  on  demonstra- 
tion, deductive  from  a  principle  or  inductive  from  facts. 
Hamilton's  Quaternions  and  Loomis's  Astronomy  would 
be  worth  as  much  if  writ  by  a  sick  as  a  sound  man.  A 
man  with  a  dropsy  may  calculate  the  trajectory  of  the  last 
^mety  or  teU  the  weight  of  the  fifty  •first  asteroid:  sick"( 
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ness  does  not  vitiate  the  mathematical  demonstration.  The 
nine  digits  take  no  man's  disease,  however  infectious.  An 
asymptote  has  no  sympathy  with  a  diseased  stomach.  But 
in  all  works  of  a  moral  or  religious  character  the  value  is 
personal^  not  demonstrational ;  it  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  writer ;  and  that,  at  least  for  the  time,  depends 
on  his  health.  What  if  we  were  told  that  Jeremiah  had 
the  dvspepsia  when  he  wrote  his  "  Lamentations ;"  that 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  labouring  with  the  jaimdice  when 
he  composed  those  ghastly  sermons  on  eternal  damnation  ! 

Of  course  we  know  the  exceptions  to  all  this.  There  are 
men,  and  still  oftener  women,  with  such  sweetness  or  truth, 
that  the  more  sickness  wilts  their  roses,  the  more  will  they 
give  their  precious  sweetness  out.  We  know  also  the 
function  which  sickness  has  to  perform  in  caUing  forth  the 
sympathy  of  man  for  man. 

We  intended  to  say  a  word  on  the  causes  of  ill-health, 
yet  must  forbear;  but  shall  instead  ask  our  readers  to 
attend  to  this  extract  from  a  document  written  by  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  State : — 

"  In  order  to  preserve  the  freehness  and  health  of  the  body,  we  must 
obsenre  the  law  which  commands  constant  and  rapid  change  of  its  inte- 
gral  particles.  We  die  daily  whether  we  will  or  not.  But  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  horn  again  daily  depends  much  upon  ourselves.  The 
component  particles  of  the  body  have  but  an  ephemeral  existence.  Han- 
dreds  of  generations  of  them  go  to  make  up  our  individual  life.  Multi* 
tudes  of  them  are  dying  every  hour  and  every  moment ;  and  fresh  par* 
tides  are  constantly  formed  to  replace  them. 

'*  But  this  incoming  multitude  cannot  have  room  and  verge  enough 
except  the  worn-out  and  effete  particles  are  thrown  off.  Away,  then,  with 
the  dead,  to  make  room  for  the  living !  is  the  law ;  and  fortunately  wo 
cannot  disobey  it  totally,  because  part  of  the  work  is  done  independently 
of  our  volition,  and  disobedience  to  it  would  be  death  to  the  whole  body. 
The  removal  is  effected,  that  is,  the  waste  particles  are  carried  off,  by 
various  and  complex  organs  of  respiration,  perspiration,  and  the  like  j 
but  the  pervading  characteristic  of  all  is  motion 

*'  The  automatic  motions  remove  only  part  of  the  effete  atoms  of  tho 
body.  Voluntary  motion  must  do  the  rest,  or  they  remain,  and  clog  tho 
system.  If  people  were  fhlly  aware  of  this,  how  much  more  bnskly 
would  they  move  about  to  get  quickly  rid  of  this  dead  matter.  But 
how  frantically  would  they  fly  about,  i^  instead  of  carrying  the  effete  par- 
ticles of  their  own  bodiep,  each  one  was  obliged  to  carry,  as  a  burden, 
the  dead  particles  of  some  other  person.  They  would  die  of  horror  and 
disgust.  As  it  is,  however,  very  few  are  conscious  of  this  operation; 
and  thousands  in  civilized  life  carry  about  with  sweet  complacency 
their  own  dead  atoms,  mixed  up  with  the  living  ones.  They  grow 
feebler  and  feebler  as  the  proportion  of  effete  matter  grows  grea^ry  and 
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that  of  fresh,  living  matter  leM,  until  at  last  partial  death  becomes  total 
death. 

''Now,  80  long  as  tho  dead  and  effete  particles  ai*e  carried  off  by  the 
varions  excretions  jnst  as  rapidly  as  new  and  fresh  ones  are  formed  by 
wholesome  nutrition,  so  long  are  we  young  and  fresh.  During  the  first 
third  of  life  the  vital  force  is  very  great,  and  though  the  supply  through 
nutrition  must  exceed  waste,  in  order  tha^  there  may  be  growth  and 
consolidation  of  the  body,  stUl  the  waste  is  very  rapid  also.  New  par- 
ticles rush  in  swiftly,  cast  out  the  dead  ones  vigorously  and  utterly,  so 
that  the  bodies  of  the  young  are  fresh  and  alive  all  over.  The  swift- 
moving  machinery  of  life  throws  the  blood  out  to  every  part  of  the 
saiface,  and  tinges  the  firm,  elastic  flesh  with  roseate  hue.  As  long 
as  this  condition  lasts,  youth  lasts,  be  the  number  of  years  what  they 
may 

"  The  duration  of  youth  depends  upon  obedience  or  disobedience  of 
the  laws  of  life.  All  excesses  shorten  it.  Too  much  and  too  little  work 
of  brain  and  limb  curtail  it.  It  is  shorter  in  women  than  in  men, 
mainly  because  their  blood  is  not  duly  oxygenated  by  exercise  or  work 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  usually  much  shorter  in  the  blind  than  in  those 
who  see.  In  a  class  of  a  hundred  blind  youths  there  are  very  few  who 
have  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  this  period  of  life — the  roseate 
hue,  the  rounded  limb,  the  bounding  step ;  and  even  among  those 
few  these  beauties  fade  away  earlier  than  among  others 

*'  Exercise,  too,  being  pretty  much  under  his  volition,  is  apt  to  be 
neglected,  and  so  the  waste  and  effete  particles  are  not  duly  carried  off. 
At  first  they  linger  a  little  in  the  system ;  then  they  Imger  longer. 
There  now  begin  to  be  dead  and  effete  particles  among  the  Uving  ones, 
and  the  system  begins  to  be  a  little  clogged  thereby.  From  this  moment 
real  manhood  declines,  and  real  age  begins,  be  the  years  of  life  ever  so 
few. 

'*ilThe  spring  of  life  having  lost  a  little  of  its  force,  the  blood  is  no 
longer  thrown  vigorously  out  to  the  periphery  of  the  body  ;  it  therefore 
crowds  the  great  internal  vessels,  and  prepares  the  way  for  congestional 
and  organic  diseases.  The  surface  becomes  a  little  pale.  The  flesh 
loses  its  elasticity.  It  looks  puttyish  and  feels  flabby.  Freshness  is 
now  gone,  and  with  it  beauty.  Adieu  youth,  adieu  manhood ;  age  is 
here. 

**  This  change  is  seen  sooner  in  women  than  in  men.  Sooner  in  tho 
blind  than  in  others.  Most  women  in  this  country  are  as  old  at  thirty  or 
thirty-five,  as  they  should  be  at  forty-five  or  fifty.  Suppose  the  years  lost 
by  each  one  to  be  only  ten,  what  millions  of  years  of  bloom  and  beauty 
and  vigour  are  lost  to  each  generation !  But  how  can  we  calculate  the 
billions  of  years  lost  to  the  next  generation  by  reason  of  the  diminished 
stock  of  vital  force  imparted  to  the  offspring!"* 

VII.  Op  THE  Means  for  the  Education  of  the 
People. t  —  1.  Of  the  Coimnon  and  High  Schools. — 
There  are  4360  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  open  to 

*  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Asyltmi  for  the 
Blind.iy(W«a»M; 

t  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  &c^ 
Boston,  1658, 
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all,  fiee  to  all  persons,  native  or  foreign,  AMcan  or  Cau- 
casian, rich  or  poor.  There  are  4838  teachers — a  noble 
army  of  schoolmasters.  In  the  summer  195,881  pupils  at- 
tended the  schools  ;  203,031  iu  the  winter.  The  schools 
keep,  on  the  ayera&e,  seven  months  and  a  half  in  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  177,775.  There  are 
in  Massachusetts  221,478  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen.  All  the  large  towns,  save  one,  have  public 
high  schools,  where  girls  as  well  as  boys  can  receive  a 
superior  education.  Boston  is  the  only  exception.  Here 
the  controlling  men  secure  the  monopoly  of  superior  educa- 
tion for  the  daughters  of  the  rich. 

2.  Of  the  Normal  Schools. — Four  Normal  Schools,  public 
and  free  to  all,  contain  345  pupils,  290  of  them  young 
women,  all  preparing  to  become  teachers.  These  institu- 
tions have  already  received  3434  pupils,  of  whom  1937 
graduated  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study. 

3.  Of  Private  Schools  and  Academies. — There  are  744 
of  these  institutions,  containing  about  24,000  pupils.  Here 
the  cost  is  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

4.  Of  the  Colleges. — There  are  five  Colleges — four  Pro* 
testant  and  one  Catholic — containing  about  1100  students, 
all  males.  The  schools  for  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
science,  are  attended  by  about  500  pupils.  There  is  no 
college  for  young  women ;  but  yet  one  medical  school  is 
for  tnem  exclusively. 

Thus  it  appears  that  about  230,000  young  persons 
received  instruction  in  the  various  schools  of  the  State 
in  1857 ;  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  went  to 
school. 

5.  Besides,  the  State  has  two  Industrial  Schools,  one  for 
boys,  one  for  girls. 

(1.)  In  the  Eeform  School  for  boys,*  at  Westborough, 
there  were  613  pupils  on  the  30th  of  last  September. 
Three-fourths  are  Aitiericans ;  they  are  sent  there  by  the 
Courts,  and  average  about  13  years  of  age.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  tre  cannot  speak  very  well  of  the  plan  or  the 
influence  of  this  school. 

•  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trastees  of  the  State  Reform  School, 
^t  Weatboronghy  &c.    Boston,  1857* 
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(2.)  In  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls^  at  Lancaster,* 
there  were  92.  Their  average  age  is  about  14.  A  few 
years  ago  private  benevolence  established  a  little  insti- 
tution, called  "  The  Ghiardian  for  Friendless  Girls/'  in 
Boston ;  it  did  much  good  work  in  the  two  years  of  its 
existence.  Then  the  State  took  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  now  reaches  out  a  parental  hand  to  these  poor 
wretches,  snatching  them  from  a  fate  worse  than  the 
compulsory  doom  of  the  ne^o  slave.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  valuable  charities  of  the  Common- 
wealth, one  of  its  most  righteous  acts  of  justice.  There  is 
no  cosjsciouB  antagonism  between  man  «nd  woman :  on 
the  whole,  men  are  more  tender  to  women  than  to  each 
other.  Women  reciprocate  the  gentle  feeling.  Such  is 
the  law  of  nature.  Female  nurses  indulge  the  male 
babies ;  were  the  nurses  men,  the  girls  wouM  get  the 
kinder  treatment.  But  in  our  civilization  hitherto  brute 
force  has  prevailed,  and  as  woman  has  less  of  it  than  man, 
only  the  inferior  position  has  been  hers  in  the  State,  the 
church,  the  community,  and  the  market.  Even  now,  she 
is  by  no  means  thought  the  equivalent  of  men.  Acccord- 
ingly,  most  cruel  hardships  fall  to  her  lot.  One  day  this 
wfll  be  changed.  The  terrible  vice  of  prostitution — what 
a  curse  it  is  !  In  the  future  it  will  be  as  rare  as  leprosy 
and  elephantiasis  are  now  in  Boston.  But  this  will  never 
be  until  the  popular  idea  of  woman  imdergoes  a  revolution. 
It  waa  a  great  thing  for  Massachusetts  to  stretch  out  her 
arm  to  rescue  these  poor  girls,  and  save  them  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  covers  a  whole  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of 
wickedness.  The  institution  seems  well  planned,  and  thus 
far  works  well. 

VIII. — Of  the  Means  for  Repressing  Crime.-^1* 
Of  Gaols  and  Houses  of  Correctioli.t  In  the  eleven  months 
ending  September  30,  1867,  there  were  13,072  person^ 
comnntted  to  the  various  common  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction  in  Massachusetts.  We  put  the  details  into  th^ 
following  table, 

*'  Seccmd  Annnal  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  GirlB,  at  Lancaster,  &or  Boston,  1867« 

t  Abstract  of  Returns  of  the  Keepers  of  Graols,  and  of  the  Overseers 
of  theHooseaof  Correction  for  the  eleven  months  ending  September  30, 
1S57.    Boston,  1857. 
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Table  XXII. — JPunishment  for  Crime. 

Number 13,072 

Foreigners 8,334 

Natives 4,738 

Hales 10,649 

Females 2,423 

For  Intemperance 5,445 1 

AU  other  Crimes 7,627 

Addicted  to  habitual  Intemperance    .        •        .  7,706 ! 
Not  addicted  to  habitual  Intemperance            .        .     5,366 

But  of  this  number  of  "  criminals,''  491  were  witnesses, 
kept  in  gaol  according  to  an  imgodly  custom  which  has 
become  a  law.  4853  of  the  actual  criminals  were  imable 
to  read  and  write.  The  average  number  of  prisoners 
on  each  day  of  the  year  was  1733 ;  but  1876  were  in 
gaol  on  the  30th  of  last  September ;  3358  had  been  in 
gaol  before. 

2.  Of  the  State  Prison.*  On  the  30th  of  September, 
this  institution  contained  440  convicts.  279  native  Ame- 
ricans, 154  foreigners.  Massachusetts  sends  to  her  own 
State  Prison  nearly  as  many  criminals  as  all  foreign 
nations  put  together.  The  great  crimes  which  are  punished 
there  are  not  committed  bv  Irishmen,  but  by  our  own 
citizens.  349  men  were  tliere  for  crimes  against  pro- 
perty, only  91  for  offences  against  the  person — crimes  of 
wrath  or  lust.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  crime  is  diverted  from  the  substance  of  man 
to  his  accidents.  The  health  of  the  convicts  seems  well 
cared  for;  few  prisons  in  the  world  exhibit  so  small 
a  mortalitv-  There  were  but  four  deaths  out  of  440 
persons  !  This  is  at  the  rate  of  90  in  10,000.  Now  the 
rural  population  of  England,  at  the  adult  age,  lose  77 
out  of  10,000,  the  town  population  of  Manchester,  124  out 
of  10,000,  and  the  British  soldiers  in  barracks  at  home, 
from  110  to  204,  in  10,000.  We  wish  we  could  say  some 
other  good  things  of  the  State  Prison. 

3.  Of  the  Grallows. — ^During  the  last  year  the  State  did 
not  stain  her  hands  with  the  blood  of  a  murdered  murderer : 
101  killed  themselves,  but  Massachusetts  killed  no  miin 
nor  woman.     We  trust  the  days  of  the  gallows  are  ended. 

*  Aunnal  Report  of  the  Board^of  Inspectors  of  the  Hassaohosetts  State 
Prison.    October  1,  1857.    Boston,  1857. 
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On  the  whole,  this  is  a  gratifying  result ;  the  experi- 
ment  of  self-government  works  well ;  this  is  a  great 
success  in  respect  to  numbers,  health,  property,  intelli- 
gence, morality.  Out  of  New  England  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  people  living  so 
comfortably,  with  such  industry  and  wealth,  such  comfort, 
intelligence,  and  manly  virtue.  Yet  there  are  still  great 
evils  to  be  overcome.  See  how  the  good  and  ill  get 
summed  up  in  Boston.  On  this  little  spot — ^more  than 
half  of  it  made  land,  rescued  from  the  sea — to  speak  in 
round  numbers,  there  are  161,000  persons — 76,000  native 
Americans,  85,000  foreigners:  such  are  the  figures  for 
1855.  2500  couples  were  married  in  1856 — 1500  foreign, 
1000  American.  5900  were  bom  here  that  year — 4500 
of  foreign,  1400  of  native  parents.  There  were  4200 
deaths,  at  the  average  age  of  but  20. 

The  taxable  property  in  1857  was  $258,000,000.  2500 
persons  entered  the  almshouses,  yet  only  670  were  there 
on  the  average.  The  pauperism  of  Boston  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  whole  population ;  670  permanent  paupers 
out  of  161,000  inhabitants,  85,000  of  them  Irish,  is  not 
alarming.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  poverty 
has  driven  great  shoals  of  poor  people  to  this  town  within 
a  dozen  years. 

There  are  267  public  schools  :  last  year  they  took  more 
than  26,000  pupils  into  their  hospitable  arms  ;  over  22,000 
are  there  learning  all  the  time  ;  for  the  blessed  doors 
stand  open  all  the  day  to  the  children  of  all  nations,  all 
forms  of  religion,  of  any  race.  With  universal  justice  do 
our  democratic  institutions  distribute  the  great  charity  of 
education  to  all.  Private  bounty  opens  evening  schools 
also,  for  children  of  a  larger  growth,  who  are  yet  babies  in 
knowledge.  The  dead  hand  of  Mr.  Lowell  reaches  out  of 
his  grave,  and  opens  the  door  of  science  and  letters  to 
thousands  of  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

The  amount  of  crime  looks  formidable  at  first,  but  it  is 
not  alarming  for  a  great  town  so  crowded  with  Irish 
Catholics  and  other  strangers.  270  quiet-looking  police- 
men keep  the  peace  of  the  city  ;  the  sun  never  goes  down 
on  their  watchful  work.  Four  detectives  are  on  the  look- 
out for  suspicious  persons.  In  1857,  19,000  arrests  were 
inade,  9000  Qominitments;     Of  the  19,000,  15,000  were 
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foreigners,  4000  Americans ;  4300  women.     Of  the  19,000, 
10,000   were   for   drunkenness,    less    than  9000  for    all 
other  ofPences  !     One  was  punished  for  violating  the  liquor 
law  !     As  there  are  2230  places  where  intoxicating  spirit 
is  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer 
that  this  man  was  a  sinner  above  aU  that  dwelt  in  the 
other  2229  liquor-shops !       The  amount  of  property  re- 
ported as  stolen  was  only  $62,000,  and  of  that  $48,000 
was  recovered  by  the  police,  and   restored  to   its  lawfiil 
owners.     Hence,  it  seems  that  this  brotherhood  of  thieves 
does  but  a  small  business  ;  and  as  they  do  not  keep  quite- a 
shilling  where  they  steal  three  and  ninepence,  it  seems 
the  profit  is  but  little  in  comparison  to  the  risk.      We 
hardly  think  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  a  "  living  busi- 
ness," certainly  it  is  organized  but  ill.      Of  course  our 
figures  do  not  include  the  thefts  committed  by  fraudulent 
merchants,  bankers,  and  officers  of  incorporated  companies, 
who  belong  to  the  same  brotherhood  of  thieves,  but  do 
only  the  heavy  stealing. 

It  is  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil — 267  public 
schools,  245  public  houses  of  ill- fame,  22,000  children 
daily  in  schools,  2200  tippling  shops  open  all  day,  10,000 
men  and  women  yearly  taken  up  for  public  drunken- 
ness.* 

After  all,  it  is  a  good  town,  this  dear  old  Puritanic 
Boston.  We  wish  we  may  be  mistaken,  but  yet  we  think 
it  the  best  city  in  the  world — ^the  most  moral,  intelligent, 
charitable,  and  progressive — ^the  most  hospitable  to  a 
great,  new  truth  of  philosophy,  morals,  philanthropy,  or 
religion.  We  hope  there  are  better  towns,  but  know  not 
where  to  find  them. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  paper  we  wish  to  make  a  few 
suggestions,  which  may  serve  as  moral  to  the  tale. 

1.  Our  New  England  institutions  have  been  subjected 
to  a  very  severe  test.  They  were  designed  for  Protestant 
Americans — ^men  educated  to  freedom,  with  Teutonic 
blood  in  their  veins.  What  if  none  else  had  come  here  in 
this  century?    We  should  have  been  a  quite  different 

*  See  the  Aimnal  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Polioe»  1868,  Oitj  Dootunent, 
No.  5.  He  sajB,  (p.  28,)  *'  It  is  an  admitted  &ot  that  intemperanoe  is  the 
direct  origin  of  more  poverty,  more  crime,  tod  confleqaent  saffering, 
than  all  other  causes  combined.'* 
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people,  witli  mucli  less  wealth — for  tlie  Irish  labour  has 
been  a  great  industrial  force,  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the 
water-power  of  the  mills  on  theConnectiout  or  theMerrimac. 
Oar  social  development  we  think  would  be  far  in  advance 
of  its  present  condition.  But  causes  which  none  foresaw 
brought  foreimers  here  by  the  thousand — ^men  of  a  dif- 
ferent nationality,  chiefly  Celtic  people,  nay,  Irish,  foreign 
in  origin,  manners,  religion,  ethnological  disposition.  What 
made  it  worse,  they  had  vices  which  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion fixed  on  these  outcasts.  They  were  poor  and  servile. 
Want,  ignorance,  oppression,  the  greatest  evils  which  retard 
civilization,  had  boimd  them  with  a  threefold  chain. 
The  Irish  had  the  vices  of  their  condition,  wretchedness, 
beggary,  drunkenness,  deceit,  lying,  violence,  treachery, 
mahce,  superstition;  they  brought  with  them  the  most 
bigoted  priesthood  in  all  Christendom.  What  shotdd  be 
done  P  Some  men  said :  "  Shut  them  out  from  all  our 
poKtical  institutions.  ^  Let  them  be  with  us,  not  of  us. 
Democracy  is  for  native  Americans,  not  foreign  CathoUc 
Irish."  But  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  After  a  few  years, 
the  foreigner  who  wills  becomes  a  citizen.  No  property 
qualification  is  required,  only  an  educational  qualification. 
If  he  can  read  his  neck-verse  and  write  his  name,  he  claims 
benefit  of  clergy,  becomes  a  citizen  in  full,  eligible  to  any 
office  except  the  one  he  could  not  fill  worse  than  it  has 
been.  The  advent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  foreigners — 
200,000  of  these  Irishmen — ^has  been  a  sore  trial  to  our 
democratic  institutions.  No  war  would  be  so  severe  a 
test.  They  have  stood  it  well.  No  doubt  the  presence 
of  such  a  people  has  the  same  effect  for  a  time  on  our  civil- 
ization which  it  has  on  the  parts  of  the  town  where  they 
settle.  Dirt  and  rum,  with  pestilence  and  blows,  follow 
their  steps :  their  votes  already  have  debauched  the  politics 
of  the  city,  which  they  will  degrade  yet  more  in  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years.  They  have  bad  advisers  of 
their  own  and  of  our  own.  Not  an  Irish  newspaper  in 
America  is  on  the  side  of  humanity,  education,  freedom, 
progress. 

Yet  this  evil  is  but  temporary ;  like  the  malaria  which 
follows  draining  a  swamp,  or  flowing  a  meadow,  or  opening 
a  canal.  Our  institutions  will  correct  most  of  the  ills 
we  complain  of— our  industry,  our  schools,  newspapers, 
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books,  and  freedom  of  thought.  The  Irish  have  many  ex- 
cellent qualities ;  the  women  are  singularly  virtuous,  the 
men  full  of  fun,  wit,  and  joyous  good  humour.  They  accu- 
mulate property;  escaping  from  want  little  by  little. 
Ignorance  will  disappear,  and  then  the  oppression  of  the 
priest  will  also  soon  end.  The  next  generation  of  Irish  will 
be  quite  unlike  this.  The  Catholic  Church  will  not  change  ; 
none  escape  the  consequence  of  a  first  principle.  The 
logic  of  its  despotic  idea  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
Boman  Church.  In  this  age  none  enters  that  cave  of 
Triptolemus,  but  he  loses  his  manhood ;  the  first  step  costs 
that.  Mr.  Brownson  is  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 
in  America,  a  man  of  very  large  intellectual  talents,  great 
power  of  acquisition,  and  the  facile  art  to  reproduce  iu 
distinct  and  attractive  forms.  He  is  powerful  in  speech, 
as  with  the  pen,  having  also  an  industry  which  nothing 
daunts,  or  even  tires.  But  compare  the  democratic 
Brownson,  fighting — (his  life  was  always  a  battle,  is,  and 
will  be) — fighting  for  liberty,  for  man  and  woman,  with 
the  Catholic  Brownson,  the  "  Saint  Orestes"  of  some  future 
mythology. 

**  Tantum  Beligio  potnifc  snadere  maloram." 

The  Catholic  Church  wiU  not  change— cannot  change  ; 
its  future,  like  its  past — 

"  Horribili  snper  aspecta  mortalibns  instans." 

But  it  may  die ;  of  this  we  are  sure,  it  cannot  stand  against 
the  free  school,  the  free  press,  the  free  pulpit,  the  open  vote 
of  all  the  people.  When  the  Irishmen  escape  from  their 
two  worst  enemies — ^their  priests  and  our  demagogues — 
we  shall  see  a  noble  harvest  of  men  ripening  under  the 
great  sun  of  Democracy. 

2.  The  New  Englanders  set  too  little  value  on  physical 
health.  They  do  [not  prize  a  strong  body.  Men  in  cities 
always  decay  in  vigour ;  they  are  smaller  in  size,  feebler 
in  strength.  The  average  age  at  death  in  Boston  is  not 
quite  20.  In  Dukes  County  it  is  over  45.  So  20  men 
in  Dukes  County  will  live  900  years ;  in  Boston,  only 
400  !  There  is  a  great  odds  in  the  healthiness  of  towns. 
In  Lowell  21  die  out  of  1000  each  year ;  in  Boston,  24 ; 
in  Baltimore,  25  ;  in  Philadelphia,  26 ;  in  Savannah,  41 ; 
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in  New  Orleans,  81 !  Out  of  1000  men  at  New  Orleans, 
60  more  will  die  in  a  year  than  at  Lowell.  There  is  a 
similar  odds  in  different  parts  of  this  city.*  Men  take 
little  notice  of  these  things,  and  try  to  live  where  they 
are  sure  to  die.  They  attend  much  to  money,  little  to 
man ;  and  so,  in  getting  the  means  of  living,  they  lose 
life  itself.  Farmers  die  at  64 ;  shoemakers  at  43  ;  printers 
at  36.  So  36  Armors  will  live  as  long  as  43  shoe- 
makers, or  64  printers.  WhyP  The  farmer  breathes 
air ;  the  shoemaker,  wax  and  leather ;  the  printer,  ink 
and  type-metal.t  In  schools  great  stress  is  laid  on  train- 
ing the  mind — always  the  mind,  nothing  but  the  mind. 
The  most  excessive  stimulants  are  applied  to  make  little 
girls  learn  the  maximum  of  books  in  tne  minimum  of  time. 
We  forget  that  God  also  made  the  body,  and  if  this  ''earthen 
vessel  '*  be  cracked,  that  all  the  spiritual  "  treasure  "  runs 
out,  and  perishes  fiom  the  earth.  For  success  in  life  there  is 
needed  a  good  brain  and  a  good  body.  One  is  worth  little 
without  the  other.  What  God  hath  joined,  we  are  ever- 
lastingly putting  asimder.  But  most  of  the  eminent  men 
in  America  have  tough  bodies ;  what  power  of  work  is  in 
them !  Look  at  the  rich  merchants,  at  our  great  lawyers 
and  judges,  men  of  science,  politics,  letters.  They  are 
men  of  vigorous  health,  who  can  eat  dinners,  and  sleep 
o'  nights,  and  work  also  days  long ;  they  live  to  a  decent 
and  respectable  age.  A  venerable  doctor  of  medicine, 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  may  be  seen  every  day  in 
Boston  walking  his  rounds,  at  that  great  age  manftdly 
representing  not  only  the  science,  but  also  the  charity, 
of  that  healing  art  he  has  done  so  much  to  improve  as 
well  as  to  apply;  we  never  look  at  Dr.  James  Jackson 
without  reverent  thankfulness  for  the  wise  and  temperate 
vigour  which  has  kept  him  useful  so  long.  Mr.  Quincy  has 
a  national  reputation,  not  only  for  integrity,  which  never 

*  See  Dr.  Gnrtis's  valuable  Heport  on  the  Censas  of  Boston,  for  3865 
(Boston,  1856),  p.  55,  etseq, 

f  On  the  influence  of  improper  food  and  bad  air  to  shorten  life,  see  the 
admirable  work  which  we  must  thank  Miss  Florence  Nightingale .  for 
calling  out :  **  Mortality  of  the  British  Army,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and 
during  the  Bussian  War,  as  compared  with  the  Mortality  of  the  Giyil 
Population  in  England."  Illustrated  by  Tables  and  Diagrams.  London. 
1858.  Folio  (pamphlet).  See,too,  the  Sanitary  Report  of  Massachusetts 
pp.  143,  et  seq, ;  158,  36,  249,  et  al, 
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forsook  him  in  tunes  of  trials  but  abo  for  that  fitrengtk 
of  body  which  holds  nobly  out  in  his  eighty- seventh  year. 
The  happy  old  age  of  these  two  venerable  and  well-known 
men  is  aue  to  their  inheritance  less  than  to  their  active, 
regular,  and  temperate  habits ;  because  wise,  their  life 
is  also  lonff. 

The  fashionable  idea  of  what  a  woman  should  be  is 
nearly  as  pernicious  as  the  theological  conception  of  what 
God  IS — almost  as  unnatural.  She  must  be  as  feeble  as 
a  ghost.  Hardly  can  she  bear  the  burden  of  her  Hi-sup- 
ported clothes.  Steady  and  continuous  toil  is  impossible 
to  such  a  doll.  She  glories  in  her  shame,  and  is  as  proud 
of  weakness  as  Herciues  and  Samson  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  their  legs  and  great  burly  shoulders.  But  we 
doubt  if  it  be  natural  that  a  ''  cultivated  woman  "  should 
be  a  cross  betwixt  a  ghost  and  a  London  doll.  Charle- 
magne's daughter,  on  her  shoulders  carrying  home  her 
lover  through  the  treacherous  and  newly-fallen  snow,  is  a 
little  nearer  the  natural  type  of  the  animal  woman.  **  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shaft  thou  eat  bread,''  though  re- 
ported as  a  curse  for  man  alone,  is  a  blessing  which  the 
Infinite  pronounces  also  on  woman ;  the  second  benedic- 
tion recorded  in  Genesis. 

A  certain  amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
sound.  Our  life  is  the  dying  of  old  particles,  and  their 
repkcement  by  new  ones.  Part  of  the  effete  matter  must 
be  got  rid  of  by  perspiration,  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  The  imtoU  work  of  easing  f^.  shelter,  raiment, 
is  also  the  natural  means  for  health.  If  this  be  not  done, 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  dead  matter,  and  the  delicate 
woman,  too  proud  to  cook  her  dinner  or  wash  her  clothes, 
at  length  comes  to  this  vile  drudgery — ^the  menial  work 
of  dragging  about  all  day  a  piece  of  ^'  a  slovenly,  unhand- 
some corse."  Heaven  save  us  from  the  righteous  sentence 
to  such  hard  labour  for  life  !'  No  court  of  doctors  can  re- 
verse the  decision  of  that  Infinite  Chief  Justice  whose  law 
is  the  constitution  of  the  imiverse.  Let  us  suppose  an 
average  New  England  woman  at  her  marriageaole  age 
weighs  120  pounds,  and  a  man  140  pounds.  Suppose  two 
idle  lovers  of  this  bulk  have  so  lived  that  ten  per  cent, 
of  their  bodies  is  thus  effete — dead,  but  not  buried. 
When  they  stand  up  and  join  hands  in  wedlock  there  is  a 
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marriage  of  234  poonds  of  live  man  and  woman^  and  also 
of  26  pounds  of  male  and  female  corpse  t  We  know  a 
family  where  one  mother  bore  fourteen  children — ^none  of 
than  died  under  75  years  of  age.  A  woman  who  bears, 
breeds,  and  brings  up  a  dozen,  or  half  that  number,  of 
healthy,  hardy,  and  lonff-liyed  sons  and  daughters,  so  far 
as  that  goes,  is  a  mother  worth  being  proud  of.  Had 
such  a  generation  of  women  as  now  fill  up  our  ffreat  towns 
liyed  in  New  England  a  hundred  years  ago,  ^e  Revolu* 
tion  would  have  been  impossible.  Puny  women  may  be* 
come  dry  nurses  to  cowards,  not  mothers  to  great,  brave, 
burly-bodied  men.  If  we  look  into  the  church  resistors 
of  the  country  towns  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  we  find  from  eight  to  twelve  births  to  a  marriage. 
The  children  grew  up  :  the  parents  did  not  think  "  a  lar^ 
family  is  a  great  curse ! ''  We  know  a  man  whose  six 
male  ancestors,  now  sleeping  in  New  England  soil,  will 
average  about  seventy-seven  years ;  while  the  six  female 
come  up  to  about  eighty.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these 
wom^i  each  bore  her  eleven  children— -one  of  them  had 
but  seven,  and  she  became  a  widow  at  forty — and  one  had 
fourteen. 

In  Boston,  this  year,  5800  will  be  bom ;  of  these  more 
than  1000  will  die  before  the  1st  of  January,  1869.  Part 
of  this  monstrous  mortality  will  come  from  bad  manage- 
ment, bad  air,  bad  food — ^from  poverty ;  want  still  prowls 
about  the  cradle,  and  clutches  at  the  baby's  throat-— 
this  uriy  hyena  of  civilization ;  but  much  of  it  also  from 
the  lack  of  vitality  in  the  mother ;  yet  more  of  it  from 
the  bad  habits  o^  men  debauched  by  intemperance  of 
various  kinds,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  &ther  upon  the 
children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ! 

It  is  rather  a  puny  set  of  men  who  grow  up  in  our 
great  towns — spindle-legged,  ("  without  visible  means  of 
support"),  ashamed  of  their  bodies,  (not  wholly  without 
reason),  yet  pampering  them  with  luxuries.  VTe  have 
left  off  manly  games,  to  our  hurt ;  but  it  was  refreshing 
to  see  men  and  women  rejoice  in  skates  last  winter.  The 
members  of  engine  oompanies  are  the  only  men  who  can 
go  faster  than  a  walk ;  but  for  the  frequent  fires,  we  fear 
running  would  beoome  one  of  the  '^  lost  arts/'  Military 
trainings  are  getting  out  of  fashion,  for  war  is  deservedly 
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hateful ;  and  the  intemperance  whicli  has  always  been  the 
attendant,  if  not  of  military,  at  least  of  militia  glory/ has 
made  the  public  a  little  fearAil  of  that  common  sort  of 
manly  pastime.  Our  few  soldiera  have  fine  uniforms,  they 
marcn  well — on  a  smooth  road,  a  mile  at  a  time — and  per- 
form their  evolutions  with  the  precision  of  clock-work : 
such  regidar  uniformity  we  have  never  seen  in  the  armies 
of  France,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  or  even  England.  But  the 
city  soldiers  lack  bodily  power.  In  the  time  of  Shays's 
rebellion,  in  the  winter  of  1786-7,  a  company  of  Boston 
light  infantry  had  twelve  hours'  notice  that  they  must 
march  to  Springfield.  They  started  at  daylight  next 
morning — ^there  were  about  ninety  in  rank  ana  me.  We 
had  the  story  from  one  of  them,  a  yoimg  carpenter  then 
— an  old  merchant  when  he  told  the  tale.  Each  man  had 
his  weapons,  his  blanket,  and  three  days'  provision,  on  his 
back.  By  the  road-side  they  ate  their  rough  cold  dinner, 
at  Framin&^ham,  twenty-six  miles  off;  they  slept  at  Wor- 
cester, eighteen  miles  further  on.  The  next  day  it 
stormed,  and  through  snow  eight  inches  deep  they  marched 
forty-six  miles  more.  They  stopped  their  music— only  a 
fife  and  dnmi — ten  miles  from  their  journey's  end,  and 
when  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  wheeled  into 
Springfield,  the  solid  tread  of  the  men  was  the  first  tidings 
the  insurgents  got  that  the  trooi)s  had  left  Boston  !  If  the 
"  Tigers '  of  1858  were  to  march  ninety  miles  in  two  days, 
there  would  be^nothing  left  of  them — ^but  a  bear-skin ! 

3.  Drunkenness  is  still  a  monstrous  evil.  Of  the  25,000 
persons  aided  by  public  municipal  charity  last  year,  15,000 
were  brought  to  povertj-  by  drunkenness ;  of  the  13,000 
more  in  the  gaols,  8000  were  "  addicted  to  habitual  intem- 
perance ;"  23,000  victims  in  almshouses  or  gaols.  Mother 
of  want,  ignorance,  and  crime,  Drunkenness  is  also  mother 
of  the  madman  and  the  fool.  She  has  her  head-quarters 
iu  Boston,  where  2200  dram-shox)s  are  on  tap  all  the 
jxar!  10,000  men  arrested  for  drunkenness!  Shall  we 
wonder  that  babies  die — 1000  in  their  first  year  ?  Dronk- 
cui^esss  is  a  male  vice  ;  but  the  cruellest  sufferings  thereof 
oomo  ou  the  unoffisnding  mother,  daughter,  sister,  wife  !* 

%  *  8«o  same  most  important  remarks  on  the  eflfects  of  intozicatmg 

liqtton  inDrs.  BncAouU  and  Tokens  **Manindof  B^ycfaoiogical  Medicine." 
(Loiidoui  1$^^,  iHfK  -llv  9e$,  ^  .i.\ 
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One  other  vice,  the  crime  against  woman,  leaves  its 
ghastly  stain  in  all  our  great  towns.  This  wiQ  not  end 
till  there  is  a  revolution  in  the  popular  idea  of  woman. 
Then  it  will  pass  off,  as  other  vices  yet  more  monstrous 
and  unnatural  have  vanished  away  iJefore  the  rising  sun 
of  knowledge,  which  bears  healing  on  its  wings. 

The  evils  we  have  mentioned— crime,  drunkenness,  pros- 
titution, such  poverty  in  the  midst  of  such  wealth — show 
clearly  enough  how  ill  the  social  forces  of  the  people  are 
organized  as  yet.  Natural  rights  are  only  to  be  had  on 
condition  that  man  performs  his  natural  duties.  In 
America  we  have  organized  the  State  for  political  pur- 
poses better  than  the  community  for  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  But  take  Massachusetts  as  she  is, 
much  has  been  done  to  overcome  our  three  great  enemies, 
want,  ignorance,  oppression.  Much  more  is  now  doing 
for  the  higher  development  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  man. 
How  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  !  It  is  safe  to  say  there 
are  meaus  now  within  the  reach  of  this  State,  whereby  in 
a  few  generations  the  average  age  of  the  people  might  be 
doubled,  and  one  man  then  live  as  long  as  two  live  now. 
If  a  man  sow  death,  he  reaps  it ;  if  life,  of  such  also  is  the 
harvest.  We  can  abolish  drunkenness — not  all  at  once, 
not  by  violence,  but  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  people. 
Then  what  an  increase  there  wiU.  be  of  plenty,  knowledge, 
cleanliness,  and  peace !  How  much  will  crime  be  dimi- 
nished, and  life  lengthened  out  in  beauty  ! 

In  common  with  all  mankind,  we  have  ma,de  one  great 
mistake  ;  we  have  thought  education  was  to  be  mainly  of 
the  intellect,  imderstanding,  imagination,  reason.  So  we 
omit  the  moral  and  affectional  factdties — the  power  to 
know  right  and  to  do  right — the  power  to  love  a  few, 
many,  or  all  men.  We  cultivate  the  religious  powers 
more  poorly  than  any  other — ^tying  a  man  down  with  a 
theology  which  debases  his  nature,  makes  him  a  coward 
and  a  slave.  This  great  river  of  God  runs  to  waste.  One 
day  we  shall  correct  all  this.  Great  ideas  of  science, 
justice,  and  love,  shall  be  the  creed  of  a  people  who  know 
and  love  the  Infinite  Father  of  all  mankind.  Already  we 
have  a  church  without  a  bishop,  a  State  without  a  king,  a 
community  without  a  lord,  a  family  with  no  holder  of 
islaves*    One  day  We  shall  have  also  a  community  without 
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idIeii0M|  wanti  ignorance^  dmnkennessi  prostitution,  or 
crime^wliereiii  afi  men  and  women  who  are  by  nature  fit 
shall  be  naturally  wed,  children  be  bom  according  to  na- 
turei  grow  up  healthy,  and  die  mainly  of  old  age.  Wlxat . 
is  not  behind  us  is  beforei  and  the  future  will  hd  brighter 
than  the  past. 
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THE  TWO  CHRISTMAS  CELEBRATIONS,  A,  D.  I. 
AND  MDCCCtV. :  A  CHEISTMAS  STORY  FOR 
MDCCCLVI. 


A  GRBAT  many  years  ago  Augustus  GaBsar,  then  Em- 
peror of  Borne,  ordered  his  mighty  realm  to  be  taxed ;  and 
so,  in  Judea,  it  is  said,  men  went  to  the  towns  where  their 
families  belonged,  to  be  registered  for  assessment.  From 
Nazareth,  a  little  town  in  the  north  of  Judea,  to  Bethlehem, 
another  little  but  more  famous  town  in  the  south,  there 
went  one  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  and  his  wife  Mary— ob- 
scure and  poor  people,  both  of  them,  as  the  story  goes.  At 
Bethlehem  they  lodged  in  a  stable ;  for  there  were  many 
persons  in  the  town,  and  the  tavern  was  Ml.  Then  and 
there  a  little  boy  was  bom,  the  son  of  this  Joseph  and 
Mary:  they  namea  him  Jehoshua,  a  conunon  Hebrew  name, 
which  we  commonly  call  Joshua ;  but  in  his  case  we  pro- 
nounce it  Jesus.  They  laid  him  in  the  crib  of  the  cattle, 
which  waa  his  fint  craaie.  That  was  the  first  GhriBtmas, 
kept  thus  in  a  bam,  1856  years  ago.  Nobody  knows  the 
day  or  the  month ;  nay,  the  year  itself  is  not  certain. 

After  a  while  the  parents  went  home  to  Nazareth,  where 
ihej  had  other  sons— f  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas — 
and  daughters  also,  nobody  knows  how  many.  The^e  the 
boy  Jesus  grew  up,  and,  it  seems,  fbllowed  the  oallhi^  of 
his  father ;  it  is  said,  in  special,  that  he  made  yokes, 
ploughs,  and  other  farm-tools.  Little  is  known  about  his 
early  life  and  means  of  education.  His  outside  advantages 
were,  no  doubt,  small  and  poor ;  but  he  learned  to  read 
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and  write,  and  it  seems  became  familiar  with  the  chief 
religioufi  books  of  his  nation,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

At  that  time  there  were  three  languages  used  in  Judea,  be- 
sides the  Latin,  which  was  confined  to  a  few  officials  :  1.  The 
Syro-Chaldaic,  the  language  of  business  and  daily  life,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  common  people,  2.  The  Greek, 
tne  language  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  official  documents ; 
the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the  foreign  traders,  the 
aristocracy,  and  most  of  the  more  cultivated  people  in  the 
great  towns.  3.  The  old  Hebrew,  the  written  and  spoken 
language  of  the  learned,   of  theological  schools,  of  the 

S nests;  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,     It  seems 
esus  imderstood  all  three. 

At  that  time  the  thinking  people  had  outgrown  the  old 
forms  of  religion  inherited  from  their  fathers,  just  as  a 
little  girl  becomes  too  stout  and  tall  for  the  clothes  which 
once  ntted  her  babyhood ;  or  as  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land have  now  become  too  rich  and  refined  to  live  in  the 
rough  log-cabins,  and  to  wear  the  coarse,  uncomfortable 
clothes,  which  were  the  best  that  could  be  got  two  hundred 
years  ago.      For  mankind  continually  grows  wiser  and 
better,  and  so  the  old  forms  of  religion  are  always  getting 
passed  by ;  and  the  religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  a 
rude  age  cannot  satisfy  the  people  of  an  enlightened  age, 
any  more  than  the  wigwams  of  the  Pequod  Indians  in 
1656  would  satisfy  the  white  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
Boston  and  Worcester  in  1856.     The  same  thing  happens 
with  the  clothes,  the  tools,  and  the  laws  of  all  advancing 
nations.     The  human  race  is  at  school,  and  learns  through 
one  book  after  another,  going  up  to  higher  and  higher 
studies  continually.     But  at  that  time  cultivated  men  had 
outgrown  their  old  forms  of, religion — much  of  the  doctrine, 
many  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  yet  they  did  not  quite  dare 
to  break  away  from  them,  at  least  in  public.      So  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  pretended  belief,  and  of  secret  denial,  of 
the  popular  form  of  religion.    The  best  and  most  religious 
men,  it  seems  likely,  were  those  who  had  least  faith  in  what 
was  preached  and  practised  as  the  authorized  religion  of  the 
land. 

In  the  time  of  David,  many  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  Hebrew  nation  had  been  very  powerful  and  pros- 
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perous ;  afterwards  there  followed  long  periods  of  trouble 
and  of  war,  civil  and  domestic  :  the  union  of  the  tribes  was 
dissolved,  and  many  calamities  befell  the  people.  In  their 
times  of  trouble  religious  men  said,  "  God  will  raise  us  up 
a  great  king  like  David,  to  defend  and  deliver  us  from  our 
enemies.  He  will  set  all  things  right."  For  the  Hebrews 
looked  on  David  as  the  Americans  on  Washington,  calling 
him  a  "  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  that  is,  thinking  him 
*^  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen."  Sometimes  they  called  this  expected 
Deliverer  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  Anointed  One — a  term 
often  applied  to  a  king  or  other  great  man.  Sometimes  it 
viras  thought  this  or  that  special  man,  a  king,  or  general, 
would  be  the  Messiah,  and  deliver  the  nation  from  its 
trouble.  Thus,  it  seems,  that  once  it  was  declared  that 
King  Hezekiah  would  perform  this  duty;  and,  indeed, 
Cyrus,  a  foreigner,  a  Idng  of  Persia,  was  declared  to  be  the 
Messiah,  the  Anointed  One.  But,  at  other  times,  they 
virho  declared  the  Deliverer  would  come  seem  to  have  hud 
no  particular  man  in  their  mind,  but  felt  sure  that  some- 
body would  come.  At  length  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah 
became  quite  common ;  it  was  a  fixed  fact  in  the  public 
opinion.  But  some  thought  the  Deliverer,  the  Redeemer, 
the  second  David,  would  be  one  thing,  some  another ;  just 
as  men  now  call  their  favourite  candidate  for  the  presidency 
a  second  Washington  ;  but  some  think  he  will  be  a  Whig, 
and  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill ;  some  a  Democrat, 
and  favour  the  enslavement  of  Kansas ;  while  others  are 
sure  he  will  be  a  Republican,  and  prohibit  the  extension 
of  Slavery ;  while  yet  others  look  for  some  anointed 
politician  to  abolish  that  wicked  institution  clear  out  from 
the  land. 

When  the  nation  was  in  great  peril  the  people  said, 
"  The  Messiah  will  soon  come  and  restore  all  things  ;"  but 
probably  they  had  no  very  definite  notion  about  the 
Deliverer  or  the  work  he  was  to  do. 

When  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  old  he  began  to 
speak  in  public.  He  sometimes  preached  in  the  meeting- 
houses, which  were  called  synagogues ;  but  often  out 
of  doors,  whereyer  he  could  gather  tho  people  about  him. 
He  broke  away  from  the  old-established  doctrines  and 
forms:    He  was  a  come-onter  front  th^  Hebrew  Churchi 
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He  told  men  that  religion  did  not  oonsist  in  opmions 
or  ceremonies^  but  in  right  feelings  and  right  actions ; 
that  goodness  shown  to  men  was  worth  more  than  sacri* 
fice  offered  to  God.  In  short,  he  made  religion  consist 
in  piety,  which  is  love  to  God,  and  benevolence,  which  is 
loye  to  men.  He  utterly  forbid  all  vengeance,  and  told 
his  foUpwers,  ''  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  He  taught 
that  the  soul  was  immortal — a  common  opinion  at  that  time 
— and  declared  that  men  who  had  been  good  andkind  here 
would  be  eternally  happy  hereafter,  but  the  unkind  and 
wicked  would  be  cast  ^'  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels."  He  did  not  represent  religion 
as  a  mysterious  affair,  the  mere  business  of  the  priesthood, 
limited  to  the  temple  and  the  Sabbath,  and  the  ceremonies 
thereof ;  it  was  the  business  of  every  day — ^a  great  manly 
and  womanly  life. 

Men  were  looking  for  the  Anointed,  the  Messiah,  and 
waiting  for  him  to  come.  Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  Messiah ; 
follow  me  in  the  religious  life,  and  all  will  be  well.  Gtod 
is  just  as  near  to  us  now,  as  of  old  time  to  Moses  and  Elias. 
A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.  The  kingdom  of  heaven, 
a  TOod  time  coming,  is  close  at  hand  !" 

1^0  doubt  he  made  mistakes.  He  taught  that  there  is 
a  devil — a  being  absolutely  evil,  who  seeks  to  ruin  all  men ; 
that  the  world  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  and 
extraordinary  state  would  miraculously  take  place,  in  which 
his  followers  would  be  abundantly  rewarded,  and  his 
twelve  most  conspicuous  friends  would  ''sit  on  twelve 
thronds,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  Strange 
things  were  to  happen  in  this  good  time  which  was  coming. 
But,  spite  of  that,  his  main  doctrine,  which  he  laid  most 
stress  upon,  was,  that  religion  is  piety  and  benevolence; 
for  he  made  these  the  chief  commandments — ^'  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself." 

He  went  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  talking, 
preaching,  lecturing,  making  speeches,  and  exhorting  the 
people  to  love  each  otheri  and  live  a  noblei  manly  lif&~ 
each  doing  to  all  as  he  would  wish  them  to  do  to  hmi.  He 
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recommended  the  most  entire  trust  in  God.  The  people 
came  to  him  in  great  crowds,  and  Wed  to  hear  him  spew ; 
for  in  those  days  nobody  preached  such  doctrines-*-or  in- 
deed any  doctrmes  with  such  power  to  convince  and  per- 
suade earnest  men.  The  people  heard  him  gladly,  and  fol- 
lowed him  £rom  place  to  place,  and  could  not  hear  enough 
of  him  and  his.  new  form  of  religion — so  much  did  it  com- 
mend itself  to  simple-hearted  women  and  men.  Some  of 
them  wanted  to  make  him  their  king. 

But  while  the  people  loved  him,  the  great  men  of  his 
time — ^the  great  ministers  in  the  Hebrew  Church,  and  the 
great  politicians  in  the  Hebrew  State — hated  him,  and 
were  a£raid  of  him.  No  doubt  some  of  these  ministers  did 
not  understand  him,  but  yet  meant  well  in  their  opposition ; 
for  if  a  man  had  all  his  life  been  thinking  about  the  "  best 
manner  of  circumcision,'^  or  about  **  the  mode  of  kneeling 
in  prayer,''  he  would  be  wholly  unable  to  understand  what 
Jesus  said  about  love  to  God  and  to  man.  But  no  doubt 
some  of  them  knew  he  was  right,  and  hated  him  all  the 
more  for  that  very  reason.  When  they  talked  in  their 
libraries,  they  admitted  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the  old 
forms  of  religion ;  but  when  they  appeared  in  public  they 
made  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarged  the  borders 
of  their  garments;  and  when  they  preached  in  their 
pulpits,  they  laid  heavy  burdens  on  men's  shoulders,  and 
grievous  to  be  borne.  The  same  thing  probably  took  place 
then  which  has  happened  ever  since ;  and  they  who  had 
no  faith  in  God  or  man  were  the  first  to  accuse  this  reli- 
gious genius  with  being  an  infidel. 

So,  one  night,  they  seized  Jesus,  tried  him  before  day- 
light next  morning,  condemned  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
The  seizure,  the  trial,  the  execution,  were  not  e£Pected  in 
the  regular  legal  form — they  did  not  occupy  more  than 
twelve  iiours  of  time — ^but  were  done  in  the  same  wicked 
Tray  that  evil  men  also  used  in  Boston  when  they  made 
Mr*  Simms  and  Mr.  Bums  slaves  for  life.  But  Jesus  made 
no  resistance;  at  the  ''trial"  there  was  no  ''defence;" 
nay,  he  did  not  even  feel  angry  with  those  wicked  men ; 
but,  as  he  hung  on  the  cross,  almost  the  last  words  he 
uttered  were  these—"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  Such  wicked  men  killed  Jesus,  just 
as  in  Old  England,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Oatholics 
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used  to  bum  the  Protestants  alive ;  or  as  in  New  England, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  our  Protestant  fathers  hung  the 
Quakers  and  whipped  the  Baptists ;  or  as  the  slaveholders 
in  the  South  now  beat  an  Abolitionist,  or  whip  a  man  to 
death  who  insists  on  working  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  not  merely  for  men  who  only  steal  what  he  earns  ;  or 
as  some  in  Massachusetts,  a  few  years  ago,  sought  to  put 
in  gaol  such  as  speak  against  the  wickedness  of  slavery. 

After  Jesus  was  dead  and  buried,  some  of  his  followers 
thought  that  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  came  back  to  life 
again  within  three  days,  and  showed  himself  to  a  few  per- 
sons  here  and  there — coming  suddenly  and  then  vanishing, 
as  a  *'  ghost"  is  said  to  appear  all  at  once  and  then  vanish, 
or  as  the  souls  of  other  dead  men  are  thought  to  "  appear" 
to  the  spiritualists,  who  do  not,  however,  see  the  ghosts, 
but  only  hear  and  feel  them.  Very  strange  stories  were 
told  about  his  coming  to  men  through  closed  doors,  and 
talking  with  them — just  as  in  our  time  the  "  mediums" 
say  the  soul  of  Dr.  Franklin,  or  Dr.  Channing,  or  some 
great  man,  comes  and  makes  "spiritual  communications." 
They  say  that,  at  last,  he  "  was  parted  from  them,  and 
earned  up  into  heaven,'^  and  "  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
God." 

His  friends   and  followers  went  about  from  place  to 
placoj  and  preached  his  doctrines,  but  gradually  added 
many  more  of  their  own.     They  said  that  he  was  the 
Anomted,  the  Messiah,  the  Chnst,  who  was  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,   and  that  did  strange  things  called 
miracles  ;  that  at  a  marriage  feast,  where  wine  was  wanted, 
he  changed  several  barrels  of  water  into  wine  of  excellent 
quality ;  that  he  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves, 
walked  on  the  water,  opened  the  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths  of 
men  bom  blind,  deaf,  and  dimib,  and  at  a  touch  or  a  word 
brought  back  a  maimed  limb.     They  called  him  a  Saviour 
sent  from  God  to  redeem  the  Jews,  and  them  only,  from 
eternal  danmation  ;  next,  said  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
all  mankind — Jews  and  Gentiles  too  ;  that  he  was  a  Sacri- 
fice offered  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  who  had  become 
so  angry  with  his  children  that  he  intended  to  torment 
them  all  for  ever  in  heU.     By-and-by  his  followers  were 
called  Christians — ^that  is,  men  who  took  Jesus  for  the 
Christ  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  their  preaching  they 
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did  not  make  much  account  of  the  noble  ideas  Jesus  taught 
about  man,  God,  and  religion,  or  of  his  own  great  manly 
life ;  but  they  thought  his  death  was  the  ereat  thing,  and 
that  was  the  means  to  save  men  from  eternal  torment.  Then 
they  went  further,  and  declared  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  the  Son  of  God  and  Mary — 
miraculously  bom ;  next,  that  he  was  God's  only  Son,  who 
had  never  had  any  child  before,  and  never  would  have 
another ;  again,  that  he  was  a  God  who  had  lived  long 
before  Jesus  was  bom,  but  for  the  then  first  time  took  the 
human  form ;  and  at  last,  that  he  was  the  only  God,  the 
Creator  and  Providence  of  all  the  universe,  but  was  man 
also,  the  God-man.  Thus,  gradually,  the  actual  facts  of 
his  history  were  lost  out  of  sight,  overgrown  with  a  great 
mass  of  fictions,  poetic  and  other  stories,  which  make  him 
a  mythological  character ;  the  Jesus  of  fact  was  well-nigh 
forgot — the  Christ  of  fiction  took  his  place. 

Well,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  his  followers  went  from 
town  to  town,  from  country  to  country,  preaching  "  Christ, 
and  him  crucified ;"  they  taught  that  the  world  would 
soon  end,  for  Jesus  would  come  back  and  "judge  the 
world,"  raising  the  dead ;  and  then  all  who  had  believed 
in  him  would  be  "  saved,"  but  the  rest  would  be  "  lost  for 
ever ;"  a  new  world  would  take  the  place  of  the  old,  and 
the  Christians  would  have  a  good  time  in  that  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  new  "  spiritual  world  "  would  contain  some 
extraordinary  things :  thus,  "  every  grape-vine  would  have 
ten  thousand  trunks,  every  trunk  ten  thousand  branches, 
every  branch  ten  thousand  twigs,  every  twig  ten  thousand 
clusters,  every  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  every 
grape  would  yield  twenty-five  kidlerkins  of  wine." 

But  everywhere  they  recommended  a  life  of  sobriety  and 
seK-denial,  of  industry  and  of  kind  deeds — a  life  of  religion. 
Everywhere  the  Christians  were  distinguished  for  their 
charity  and  general  moral  excellence.  But  the  Jews  hated 
them,  and  drove  them  away ;  the  heathens  hated  them, 
and  put  many  to  death  with  dreadful  tortures;  all  the 
magistrates  were  hostile.  But  when  the  common  people 
saw  a  man  or  a  woman  come  out  and  die  rather  than  be 
false  to  a  religious  emotion  or  idea,  there  were  always  some 
who  said,  "  That  is  a  strange  thing — a  man  dying  for  his 
God,     There  must  be  something  in  that  religion !    Let  us 
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alfio  become  Ghristiaiis."  80  the  new  doctrine  spread  wide  ; 
not  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus — piety  and  morality  ;  but 
what  his  followers  caUed  Christianity — a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.    In  two  or  three  hundred  years  it  had  gone  roand 
the  civilized  world.     Other  forms  of  religion  feu  to  pieces^ 
one  by  one.     Judaism  went  down  with  the  Hebrew  people. 
Heathenism  went  down,  and  Christianity  took  their  place. 
The  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  bom  in  a  stable,  and  killed 
by  the  Jews,  was  worshipped  as  the  only  God  all  rotmd 
the  civilized  world.     The  new  form  of  religion  spread  very 
much  as  Spiritualism  has  done  in  our  time,  only  in   the 
midst  of  worse  persecution  than  the  Mormons  have  suffered. 
At  this  day  there  are  some  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  people  who  worship  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  most  of  them 
think  he  was  God,  the  only  God.     But  a  small  number  of 
men  believe  that  he  was  no  God,  no  miraculous  person,  but 
a  good  man  with  a  genius  for  religion.    All  the  Christians 
thmk  he  was  full  of  all  manner  of  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercy.     So  all  over  the  world  to-day,  among  the 
two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  Christians,  there  is  great 
rejoicing  on  account  of  his  birth,  which  itis  erroneously  sup- 
posed took  place  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  the  year  1. 
They  sing  psalms,  and  preach  sermons,  and  offer  prayers, 
and  make  a  famous  holiday.     But  the  greater   part   of 
the  people  think  only  of  the  festival,  and  very  little  of 
the  noble  boy  who  was  bom  so  long  ago  in  a  tavern-bam 
in  Judea.     And  of  all  the  ministers  who  talk  so  much  about 
the  old  Christ,  there   are  not  many  who  would  welcome 
a  new  man  who  should  come  ana  do  for    this  age  the 
great  service  which  Jesus  did  for  his  own  time.     But  as, 
on  the  4th  of   July,    slaveholders,   and  border  ruffians, 
and  kidnappers,  and  men  who  believe  there  is  no  higher 
law,  ring  their  bells,  and  fire  their  cannons,  and  let  off  their 
rockets,  making  more  noise  than  all  those  who  honour  and 
defend  the  great  principles  of  humanity  which  make  Inde- 
pendence Day  famous ;  so  on  Christmas,  not  only  religious 
?Lple,  but  ies,  and  Pharisees,  and  hypocril4,  nJe  a 
great  talk  about  "  Christ,  and  him  crucified  ;*'  when>  if  a 
man  of  genius  for  religion  were  now  to  appear,  they  would 
be  the  first  to  call  out "  Infidel !"  "  Infidel  !*'  and  would  kill 
him  if  it  were  possible  or  safe. 
Well,  one  rainy  Sunday  evening  in  1855,  just  twelve 
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dlA^  before  Ghristmas,  in  the  little  town  of  Soitffoes,  in 
Worcester  Oonnty,  Mass.,  Aunt  Kindly  and  Uncle  Nathan 
were  sitting  in  tneir  comfortable  parfour  before  a  bright 
wood  fire.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  a  stormy  night ; 
now  it  snowed  a  little,  then  it  rained,  th^i  snowed  again, 
seeming  as  if  the  weather  was  determined  on  some  kind  of 
a  storm,  but  had  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  for  snow,  rain, 
or  hail.  Now  the  wind  roared  in  the  chimney,  and  started 
out  of  her  sleep  a  great  tortoise-shell  cat,  that  lay  on  the 
rug  which  Aimt  Sondly  had  made  for  her.  Tabby  opened 
her  yellow  eyes  suddenly,  and  erected  her  smellers;  but 
finding  it  was  only  the  wind,  and  not  a  mouse,  that  made 
tlie  noise,  she  stretched  out  a  great  paw  and  yawned,  and 
tlien  cuddled  her  head  down  so  as  to  show  her  white  throat, 
and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Uncle  Nathan  and  Aunt£indly  were  brother  and  sister. 
Se  was  a  little  more  than  sixty ;  a  fine,  hale,  hearty-looking, 
handsome  man  as  you  could  find  in  a  summer's  day,  with 
i?srhite  hair,  and  a  thoughtfiil,  benevolent  face,  adorned  with 
a  full  beard  as  white  as  his  venerable  head.  Aunt  Kindly 
was  five-and-forty,  or  thereabouts ;  her  face  a  little  sad 
when  you  looked  at  it  carelessly  in  its  repose,  but  commonly 
it  seemed  cheerfiil,  full  of  thought  and  generosity,  and 
handsome  withal ;  for,  as  her  brother  told  her,  "  God 
administered  to  you  the  sacrament  of  beauty  in  your  child- 
hood, and  you  will  walk  all  your  life  in  the  loveliness 
thereof." 

Uncle  Nathan  had  been  an  India  merchant  from  his 
twenty-fifth  to  about  his  fiftieth  year,  and  had  now>  for 
some  years,  been  living  with  his  sister  in  his  fine,  large 
houses-rich  and  well-educated,  devoting  his  life  to  study, 
works  of  benevolence,  to  general  reform  and  progress.  It 
was  he  who  had  the  first  anti-Slavery  lecture  delivered  in 
the  town,  and  actually  persuaded  Mr.  Homer,  the  old 
minister,  to  let  Mr.  Garrison  stand  in  the  pulpit  on  a 
Wednesday  night  and  preach  deliverance  imto  the  captives ; 
but  it  could  be  done  only  onccy  for  the  clergymen  of  the 
neighbourhood  thought  anti-Slavery  a  desecration  of  their 
new  wooden  meeting-houses.  It  was  he^  too,  who  asked 
Lucy  Stone  to  lecture  on  woman's  rights;  but  the  cOm* 
municants  thought  it  would  not  do  to  let  a  '^  woman  speak 
in  the  church,". and  so  he  gave  it  up.    All  the  coimtry 
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knew  and  loved  him,  for  he  was  a  natural  overseer  of  the 
poor,  and  guardian  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  How 
many  a  girl  in  the  Normal  School  every  night  put  up  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  him ;  how  many  a  bright  boy 
m  Hanover  and  Cambridge  was  equally  indebted  for  the 
means  of  high  culture,  and  if  not  so  thankful,  why,  XJncle 
Nathan  knew  that  gratitude  is  too  nice  and  delicate  a  plant 
to  grow  on  common  soil.  Once,  when  he  was  twenty-two 
or  three,  he  was  engaged  to  a  young  woman  of  Boston, 
while  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  commission  store.  But  her 
father,  a  skipper  from  Beverly  or  Cape  Cod,  who  continued 
vulgar  while  he  became  rich,  did  not  like  the  match.  "  It 
won't  do,"  said  he,  "  for  a  poor  young  man  to  marry  into 
one  of  our  fust  families  ;  what  is  the  use  of  aristocracy  if 
no  distinction  is  to  be  made,  and  our  daughters  are  to 
marry  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry?"  But  AmeKa  took  the 
matter  sorely  to  heart ;  she  kept  her  love,  yet  fell  into  a 
consumption,  and  so  wasted  away ;  or,  as  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours said,  "  She  was  executed  on  the  scaffold  of  an  upstart's 
vulgarity."  Nathan  loved  no  woman  in  like  manner 
afterwards,  but  after  her  death  went  to  India,  and  remained 
years  long.  When  he  returned,  and  established  his  business 
m  Boston,  he  looked  after  her  relations,  who  had  fallen 
into  poverty.  Nay,  out  of  the  mire  of  infamy  he  picked  up 
what  might  have  been  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and,  by 
generous  breeding,  wiped  off  from  them  the  stain  of  their 
illicit  birth.  He  never  spoke  of  poor  Amelia  ;  but  he  kept 
a  little  locket  in  one  end  of  his  purse :  none  ever  saw  it 
but  his  sister,  who  often  observed  him  sitting  with  it  in  his 
hand,  and  hour  by  hour  looking  into  the  fire  of  a  winter's 
night,  seeming  to  think  on  distant  things.  She  never 
spoke  to  him  then,  but  left  him  alone  with  his  recollections 
and  his  dreams.  Some  of  the  neighbours  said  he  "  wor- 
shipped it ;"  others  called  it  "  a  talisman."  So  indeed  it 
was,  and  by  it's  enchantment  he  became  a  young  man  once 
more,  and  walked  through  the  moonlight  to  meet  an  angel, 
and  with  her  enter  their  kingdom  of  heaven.  Truly  it  was 
a  talisman ;  yet  if  you  had  looked  at  it,  you  would  have 
seen  nothing  in  it  but  a  little  twist  of  golden  hairs  tied 
together  with  a  blue  silken  thread. 

Aunt  Kindly  had  never  been  married ;  yet  once  in  her 
life,  also,  the  right  man  seemed  to  offer,  and  the  blossom  of 
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love  opened  with  a  dear  prophetic  fragrance  in  her  heart. 
But  as  her  father  was  soon  after  struck  with  palsy,  she  told 
lier  lover  they  must  wait  a  little  while,  for  ner  first  duty 
must  be  to  the  feeble  old  man.  But  the  impatient  swain 
went  off  and  pinned  himself  to  the  flightiest  little  himiming- 
bird  in  all  Soitgoes,  and  in  a  month  was  married,  having  a 
long  life  before  him  for  bitterness  and  repentance.  After 
the  father  died.  Kindly  remained  at  home ;  and  when 
IN'athan  returned,  years  after,  they  made  one  brotherly  and 
sisterly  household  out  of  what  might  else  have  gladdened 
two  connubial  homes.     "  Not  every  bud  becomes  a  flower." 

Uncle  Nathan  sat  there,  his  locKet  in  his  hand,  looking 
into  the  fire  ;  and  as  the  wind  roared  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  brands  crackled  and  snapped,  he  thought  he  saw  faces 
in  the  fire ;  and  when  the  sparks  rose  up  m  a  little  cloud, 
which  the  country  children  call  "  the  people  coming  out  of 
the  meeting-house,"  he  thought  he  saw  laces  in  the  fire ; 
they  seemed  to  take  the  form  of  the  boys  and  girls  as  he 
had  lately  seen  them  rushing  out  of  tne  Union  School- 
house,  which  held  all  the  children  in  the  village ;  and  as 
he  recognised  one  after  the  other,  he  began  to  wonder  and 
conjecture  what  would  be  the  history  of  this  or  that 
particular  child.  While  he  sat  thus  in  his  waking  dream, 
he  looked  fixedly  at  the  locket,  and  the  blue  thread  which 
•  tied  together  those  golden  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  now  all 
set  and  vanished  and  gone,  but  which  was  once  the  morning 
light  of  all  his  promised  days ;  and  as  his  eyes,  full  of 
waking  dreams,  fell  on  the  fire  again,  a  handsome  young 
woman  seemed  to  come  forth  from  between  the  brands,  and 
the  locks  of  her  hair  floated  out  and  turned  into  boys  and 
girls,  of  various  ages,  from  babyhood  to  youth  ;  all  looking 
somewhat  like  him  and  also  like  the  fair  young  woman. 
But  the  brand  rolled  over,  and  they  all  vanished  in  a  little 
puff  of  smoke. 

Aunt  Kindly  sat  at  the  tabic  reading  the  Bible.  I  don't 
Imow  why  she  read  the  Gospels,  for  she  knew  them  all  four 
by  heart,  and  could  repeat  them  from  end  to  end.  But 
Sunday  night,  when  none  of  the  neighbours  were  there, 
and  she  and  Nathan  were  all  alone,  she  took  her  mother's 
great  square  Bible  and  read  therein.  This  night  she  had 
been  reading,  in  chapter  xsxi.  of  Proverbs,  the  character 
of  a  noble  woman  ;  uud,  finishing  th^  account,  turned  and 
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read  the  28th  verse  a  second  time — "  Her  children  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed."  I  do  not  know  why  she  read  that 
verse,  nor  what  she  thought  of  it ;  but  she  repeated  it  to 
herself  three  or  four  times — "  Her  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 

As  she  was  taking  up  the  venerable  old  volume  to  lay 
it  away  for  the  night,  it  opened  by  accident  at  Luke  xiv., 
and  her  eye  fell  on  verses  12, 13 — "  But  when  thou  makest 
a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends  nor  thy  brethren, 
neither  thy  kinsmen  nor  thy  rich  neighbour,  lest  they  also 
call  thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made  thee.  But 
when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  the  blind;  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed;  for  they 
cannot  recompense  thee." 

She  sat  a  moment  recollecting  that  Jesus  said,  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  imto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  had  also  denoimced 
woe  on  all  such  as  cause  these  little  ones  to  offend,  and 
declared  that  in  heaven  their  angels  continually  behold  the 
face  of  the  Father. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  turned  to  Nathan,  who  had 
replaced  the  brands  in  hopes  to  bring  back  the  vision  by 
his  "  faculty  divine,"  and  said,  "  Brother,  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  make  a  little  change  in  our  way  of 
keeping  Christmas.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  call  together 
the  family  once  a  year — our  brothers  and  sisters  and 
nephews  and  nieces;  we  all  of  us  love  the  children  so 
much,  and  have  a  good  time.  I  wotdd  not  give  that  up. 
The  dinner  is  very  well ;  but  the  evening  goes  off  a  litue 
heavy ;  that  whist  playing,  we  both  dislike  it — so  much 
talk  about  such  trifles.  What  if  we  should  have  a  Child's 
Festival  on  Christmas  night,  and  ask  aU  the  little  folks  in 
the  town  to  your  nice  New  Hall — it  will  be  done  before 
that  time,  won't  it  ?  It  will  be  a  good  christening  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Grarrison,  whom  you  have  asked  to  speak  there  on 
New- Year's  day,  will  like  it  all  the  better  if  baptized  by 
these  little  ones,  who  *are  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Surety  little  children  may  run  before  the  great  Liberator." 

"  Just  what  I  was  thinkinff  of,"  said  Uncle  Nathan ; 
"  as  I  looked  at  the  sparks  of  fire,  I  was  saying  to  myself^ 
'  I  have  not  quite  done  my  duty  to  the  boys  and  girls  in 
Soitgoes.*    You  and  I,"  said  he,  rather  sadly,  putting  the 
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locket  in  his  purse^  and  pressing  the  gold  ring  gently  down 
on  it,  *'  you  and  I  have  no  cluldren.  But  I  sometimes  feel 
like  adopting  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  parish ;  and 
when  I  saw  that  great  troop  of  them  come  out  of  the 
school-house  last  week,  I  felt  a  little  reproach,  that,  while 
looking  after  their  fathers  and  mothers,  I  had  not  done 
more  for  the  children/* 

"  I  am  sure  you  gave  the  town  that  great  new  school- 
house,"  said  Kindly. 

"  Yes,  that's  nothing.  I  Airnished  the  money  and  the 
general  idea ;  Eliot  Cabot  drew  the  plan — capital  plan  it 
is,  too ;  and  Jo  A&ins  took  the  job.  I  paid  the  bills.  But 
how  will  you  arrange  it  for  Ghnstmas  P" 

**Well,"  said  Kindly,  who  had  an  organizing  head, 
"  we'll  have  a  Children's  Party.  I'll  ask  all  under  fifteen, 
and  if  some  older  ones  come  in,  no  matter ;  I  hope  they 
will.  Of  course  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  to  come  and 
look  on,  and  have  a  real  good  time.  Wo  will  have  them 
in  the  New  Hall.  I  wonder  why  they  ca^  it  the  New 
Hall ;  there  never  was  any  old  one.  We  will  have  some 
plain  cake  and  lemonade,  music,  dancing,  little  games,  and, 
above  all,  a  Christmas  Tree.  There  shall  be  gifts  on  it  for 
all  the  children  under  twelve.  The  people  who  are  well  to 
do  will  give  something  to  buy  the  gifts  for  children  of 
their  own  standing,  and  you  and  I  mil  make  up  what  is 
wanting  for  the  poor  ones.  We'll  have  little  games  as  well 
as  a  dance.  Mrs.  Toombs — Sally  Wilkins  that  used  to  be 
— the  minister's  wife,  has  a  deal  of  skill  in  setting  little 
folks  to  play ;  she  has  not  had  much  use  for  it,  poor  thing, 
since  her  marriage,  six  or  seven  years  ago.  What  a  wild 
romp  she  used  to  be  !  but  as  good  as  Sunday  all  the  time. 
Sally  will  manage  the  games ;  I'll  see  to  the  dancing." 

"  The  children  can't  dance,"  said  Uncle  Nathan ;  *'  you 
know  there  never  was  a  dancing-school  in  town." 

"  Yes,  they  can,"  said  Kindly.  "  The  girls  will  dance 
by  nature,  and  the  boys  will  fall  in,  rather  more  clumsily, 
of  course.  But  it  wul  do  well  enough  for  us.  Besides, 
they  have  all  had  more  practice  than  you  think  for.  You 
shall  get  the  pine-tree,  or  hemlock,  and  buy  the  things — 
I'll  tefl  you  what  to-morrow  morning — and  I  will  manage 
all  the  rest." 

The  next  morning  it  was  fine,  bright  weather ;  and  the 
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gannents  blossomed  white  on  the  clothes-lines  all  round 
the  Tillage;  and  with  no  small  delight  the  housewives 
looked  on  these  perennial  hanging -gardens,  periodically 
blooming,  even  in  a  New  England  winter.  Uncle  Nathan 
mentioned  his  sister's  plan  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  who 
said,  "Never '11  go  here!"  "But  why  not?"  "Oh, 
there's  Deacon  Willberate  and  Squire  AUen  are  at  logger- 
heads about  the  allusion  to  Slavery  which  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man made  in  his  prayer  six  months  ago.  They  had  a 
quarrel  then,  you  know,  and  have  not  spoken  since.  If 
the  Deacon  likes  it,  the  Squire  won't,  and  vice  versa. 
Then  Colonel  Steams  has  had  a  quarrel  and  a  lawsuit  witli 
John  Wilkinson  about  that  little  patch  of  meadow.  They 
won't  go  ;  each  is  afraid  of  meeting  the  other.  Half  the 
parish  has  some  miff  against  the  other  half.  I  believe 
there  never  was  such  a  place  for  little  quarrels  since  the 
Dutch  took  HoUand.  There's  a  tempest  in  every  old 
woman's  teapot.  Widow  Seedyweedy  won't  let  her 
daughters  come,  because,  as  she  says,  you  are  a  temperance 
man,  and  said  at  the  last  meeting  that  rum  made  no^any 
a  widow  in  Soitgoes,  and  sent  three  quarters  of  the  pau^rs 
to  the  almshouse.  She  declared  the  next  day  that  you 
were  'personal,  and  injured  her  feelings;  and  'twas  all 
because  you  was  rich  and  she  was  a  poor  lone  widow,  with 
nothing  but  her  God  to  trust  in.'  " 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  said  Uncle  Nathan,  "it  is  a  queer 
world — ^a  queer  world ;  but,  after  all,  it's  the  best  we've 
got.     Let  us  try  to  make  it  better  still." 

Aimt  Kindly  could  not  sleep  much  all  night  for  thinking 
over  the  details  of  the  plan.  Before  morning  it  all  lay 
clear  in  her  mind.  Monday  afternoon  she  went  round  to 
talk  with  the  neighbours  and  get  all  things  ready.  Most 
of  them  liked  it ;  but  some  thought  it  was  "  queer,"  and 
wondered  "  what  our  pious  fathers  would  think  of  keeping 
Christmas  in  New  England."  A  few  had  "religious 
scruples,"  and  would  do  nothing  about  it.  The  head  of 
the  Know-nothing  lodge  said  it  was  "  a  furrin  custom, 
and  I  want  none  o'  them  things ;  but  Ameriky  must  be 
ruled  by  'Mericans  ;  and  we'll  have  no  disserlutions  of  the 
Union,  and  no  Popish  ceremonies  like  a  Christmas  Tree. 
If  you  begin  so,  you'll  have  the  Pope  here  next,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Revelations," 
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Hon.  Jeduthan   Stovepipe   also  opix)sed  it.      He  was 

a  rich  hatter  from  Boston,  and  a  "  great  Democrat ;"  who, 

as  he  said,  had  lately  "purchased  grounds  in  Soitgoes, 

intending  to  establish  a  family."     He  "  would  not  like  to 

have  Cinderella  Jane  and  Edith  Zuleima  mix  themselves 

up  with  Widow  Wheeler's   children — whose  father  was 

killed  on  the  railroad  five  or  six  years  before — for  their 

mother  takes  in  washing.     No,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  it  will  not 

do.     You  have  no  daughters  to  marry,  no  sons  to  provide 

for.     It  will  do  well  enough  for  you  to  talk  about  *  equality,* 

about  *  meeting  the  whole  neighbourhood,'  and  that  sort  of 

thing ;  but  I  intend  to  establish  a  family ;  and  I  set  my 

face  against  all  promiscuous  assemblages  of  different  classes 

in  society.     It  is  bad  enough  on  Sundays,  when  each  man 

can  sit  buttoned  up  in  his  own  pew  ;  but  a  festival  for  all 

sorts  and  conditions  of  children — ^it  is  contrary  to  the 

genius  of  our  republican  institutions."     His  ^nfe  thought 

quite  differently ;  but  the  poor  thing  did  not  dare  say  her 

soul  was  her  own  in  his  presence.     Aunt  Kindly  went  olF 

with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  remembering  that  Jeduthan  was 

the  son  of  a  man  sent  to  the  State  Prison  for  horse-stealing, 

and  bom  in  the  almshouse  at  Bankton  Four  Corners,  and 

had  been  bound  out  as  apprentice  by  the  selectmen  of  the 

town. 

At  the  next  house.  Miss  Robinson  liked  it ;  but  hoped 
she  "would  not  ask  that  family  o'  niggers — that  would 
make  it  so  vulgar  ;"  and  she  took  a  large  pinch  of  Scotch 
snuff,  and  waddled  off  to  finish  her  ironing.  Mrs.  Deacon 
Jackson— she  was  a  second  wife,  with  no  children-hoped 
that  "  Sally  Bright  would  not  be  asked,  because  her  father 
was  in  the  State  Prison  for  passing  counterfeit  money; 
and  the  example  would  be  bad,  not  friendly  to  law  and 
order."  But  as  Aunt  Kindly  went  out,  she  met  the  old 
Deacon  himself — one  of  those  dear,  good,  kind  souls,  who 
were  bom  to  be  deacons  of  the  Christian  religion,  looking 
like  one  of  the  eight  beatitudes ;  and  as  you  stopped  to 
consider  which  of  that  holy  family  he  most  resembled,  you 
found  he  looked  like  all  of  them.  "Well !"  said  he,  "  now 
ma'am,  I  like  that.  That  will  be  a  Christian  Christmas — 
not  a  Heathen  Christmas.  Of  course  you'll  ask  all  the 
children  of '  respectable  people  5'  but  I  want  the  poor  ones 
too.    Don't  let  anybody  frighten  you  from  asking  Sip  Tidy's 
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children.  I  don't  know  that  I  like  coloured  folks  partlcu^ 
larly,  but  I  think  God  does,  or  He  would  not  have  coloured 
*em,  you  know.  Then  do  let  us  have  all  of  Jo  Bright's 
little  ones.  When  I  get  into  the  State  Prison,  I  hope 
somebody  '11  look  after  my  family.  I  know  you  will. 
I  don't  mean  to  go  there ;  but  who  knows  ?  'If  everybody 
had  his  deserts^  who  would  escape  a  flogging  P'  as  tne  old 
saying  is.  Here's  five  dollars  towards  the  expenses ;  and 
if  that  ain't  enough,  I'll  make  it  ten.  Elizabeth  will  help 
you  make  the  cake,  &c.  You  shall  have  as  many  eggs  as 
you  want.  Hens  hain't  laid  well  since  Thanksgiving ; 
now  they  do  nothing  else." 

Captain  Weldon  let  one  iron  cool  on  the  anvil,  and  his 
bellows  sigh  out  its  last  breath  in  the  fire  and  bum  the 
other  iron,  while  he  talked  with  Aunt  Kindly  about  it. 
The  Captain  was  a  widower,  about  fif^  years  old,  with  his 
house  ftdl  of  sons  and  daughters.  Me  liked  it.  Patty, 
his  oldest  daughter,  could  help.  There  were  two  barrels 
of  apples,  three  or  four  dollars  in  money,  and  more  if  need 
be.  "  That  is  what  I  call  the  democracy  of  Christianity," 
said  the  good  man.  "  I  shall  see  half  the  people  in  the 
village ;  they'll  be  in  here  to  get  their  horses  corked  before 
the  time  comes,  and  I'll  help  the  thing  along  a  little.  I'll 
bring  the  old  folks,  and  we'll  sing  some  of  the  old  tunes  ; 
all  of  us  will  have  a  real  old-fashioned  good  time."  Almira, 
his  daughter,  about  eighteen  years  old,  ran  out  to  talk  with 
Kindly,  and  offered  to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  if  she  would  only 
tell  her  what.  "Perhaps  Edward  will  come  too,"  said 
Kindly.  "  Do  you  want  him  ?"  asked  Almira.  "  Oh,  cer- 
tainly ;  want  all  the  lovers,"  replied  she,  not  looking  to  see 
how  her  face  kindled,  like  a  handsome  morning  in  May. 

One  sour  old  man,  who  lived  off  the  road^  did  not  like 
it.  'Twas  a  Popish  custom ;  and  said,  "  I  always  fast  on 
Christmas.'^  His  family  knew  they  did,  and  many  a  day 
besides ;  for  he  was  so  covetous  that  he  grudged  the  water 
which  turned  his  own  mill. 

Mr.  Toombs,  a  young  minister,  who  had  been  settled 
six  or  seven  years,  and  loved  the  commandments  of  religion 
much  better  than  the  creed  of  theology,  entered  into  it  at 
once,  and  promised  to  come,  and  not  wear  his  white  cravat. 
His  wife— Sally  "Wilkins  that  used  to  be — ^took  to  it  with  all 
her  might. 
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So  all  things  were  made  ready.  Fanners  sent  In  apples 
and  boiled  chesnuts  ;  and  there  were  pies,  and  cookies,  and 
all  manner  of  creature  comforts.  The  German  who  worked 
for  the  cabinet-maker  decorated  the  Hall,  just  as. he  had 
done  in  Wittenberg  often  before  ;  for  he  was  an  exile  from 
the  town  where  Martin  Luther  sleeps,  and  his  Katherine, 
under  the  same  slab.  There  were  branches  of  holly  with 
their  red  berries,  winter-green  and  pine  boughs,  and  hem- 
lock and  laurel,  and  such  other  handsome  things  as  New 
England  can  afford  even  in  winter.  Besides,  Captain 
Wddon  brought  a  great  orange  tree,  which  he  and  Susan 
had  planted  the  day  after  their  marriage,  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  "Like  Christmas  itself,"  as  he  said,  "it  is 
a  history  and  a  prophecy  ;  full  of  fruit  and  flowers  both." 
Eoses,  and  geraniums,  and  chrysanthemums,  and  oleanders 
were  there,  adding  to  the  beauty. 

All  the  children  in  the  village  were  there.  Sally  Bright 
wore  the  medal  she  won  the  last  quarter  at  the  Union  School. 
Sip  Tidy's  six  children  were  there,  and  all  the  girls 
and  boys  from  the  poor-house.  The  Widow  Wheeler  and 
her  children  thought  no*  moYe  of  the  railroad  accident. 
Captain  Weldon,  Deacon  Jackson  and  his  wife,  and  the 
minister  were  there ;  all  the  selectmen,  and  the  town  clerk, 
and  the  schoolmasters  and  school  ma'ams,  and  the  Know- 
nothing  representative  from  the  south  parish  ;  great,  broad- 
shouldered  farmers  came  in,  with  Baldwin  apples  in  their 
cheeks  as  well  as  in  their  cellars  at  home,  and  their  trim, 
tidy  wives.  Eight  or  ten  Irish  children  came  also ; 
Bridget,  Rosanna,  Patrick,  and  Michael,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
O'Brien  themselves.  Aimt  Kindly  had  her  piano  there, 
and  played  and  sung. 

Didn  t  they  all  have  a  good  time  P  Old  Joe  Roe,  the 
black  fiddler,  from  Beaver  Brook,  Mill  Village,  was  over 
there ;  and  how  he  did  play !  how  they  did  dance  I  Com*- 
monly,  as  the  young  folks  said,  he  could  play  only  one 
tune,  "  Joe  Roe  and  I ;"  for  it  is  true  that  his  sleepy  violin 
did  always  seem  to  whine  out,  "  Joe  Roe  and  I,  Joe  Roe 
and  I,  Joe  Roe  and  I."  But  now  the  old  fiddle  was  wide 
awake.  He  cut  capers  on  it ;  and  made  it  laugh,  and  cry, 
and  whistle,  and  snort,  and  scream.  He  held  it  close  to 
his  ear,  and  rolled  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  laughed 
a  great,  loud,  rollicking  laugh ;  and  he  made  his  fiddle 
laugh  too,  right  out. 
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The  young  people  had  their  games :  Boston,  puss  in 
the  corner,  stir  you  must,  hunt  the  squirrel  round  the 
woods,  blind  man's  buff,  and  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Atkins,  who 
built  the  Hall,  and  was  a  strict  orthodox  man  and  a  Know- 
nothing,  got  them  to  play  "Break  the  Pope's  neck,"  which 
made  a  deal  of  fun.  The  oldest  people  sung  some  of  the 
old  New  England  tunes,  in  the  old  New  England  way. 
How  well  they  went  off!  in  particular — 

"  How  beauteous  are  their  feet 
Who  stand  on  Zion's  Hill ; 
And  bring  salvation  on  their  tongues, 
And  words  of  peace  reveal." 

But  the  great  triumph  of  all  was  the  Christmas  Tree. 
How  big  it  was !  a  large  stout  spruce  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Hall.  It  bore  a  gift  for  every  child  in  the  town.  Two 
little  girls  had  the  whooping-cough,  and  could  not  come 
out ;  but  there  were  two  playthings  for  them  also,  given  to 
their  brothers  to  be  taken  home.  St.  Nicholas — ^it  was 
Almira  Weldon's  lover — distributed  the  gifts. 

Squire  Stovepipe  came  in  late,  without  any  of  the 
"  family"  that  he  was  so  busy  in  "  establishing,"  but  was 
so  cold  that  it  took  him  a  good  while  to  warm  up  to  the 
general  temperature  of  the  meeting.  But  he  did  at  length ; 
and  talked  with  the  Widow  Wheeler,  and  saw  all  her 
well-managed  children,  and  felt  ashamed  of  his  meanness 
only  ten  days  before.  Deacon  Willberate  saw  his  son  Ned 
dancing  with  Squire  Allen's  rosy  daughter,  Matilda ;  for 
the  young  people  cared  more  for  each  other  than  for  all  the 
allusions  to  slavery  in  all  the  prayers  and  sermons  too  of 
the  whole  world ;  and  it  so  teminded  him  of  the  time  when 
he  also  danced  with  his  Matilda — ^not  openly  at  Christmas 
celebrations,  but  by  stealth — that  he  went  straight  up  to 
his  neighbour.  "  Squire  Allen,"  said  he,  "  give  me  your 
hand.  New  Year's  is  a  good  day  to  square  just  accounts ; 
Christmas  is  not  a  bad  time  to  settle  needless  quarrels.  I 
suppose  you  and  I,  both  of  us,  may  be  wrong.  I  know  I 
have  been,  for  one.  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones."  "  Ex- 
actly so,"  said  the  Squire.  "I  am  sorry,  for  my  part. 
Let  us  wipe  out  the  old  score,  and  chalk  up  nothing  for 
the  future  but  good  feelings.  If  a  prayer  parted,  perhaps 
^  benediction  will  unite  us ;  for  Katie  and  Ned  look  a^  if 
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they  meEUit  we  should  he  more  than  mere  neighbours.   Let 
us  begin  by  becoming  friends." 

Colonel  Stone  took  his  youngest  daughter,  who  had  a 
club'footy  up  to  the  Christmas  Tree  for  her  present,  and 
there  met  face  to  face  with  his  enemy's  oldest  girl,  who. 
was  just  taking  the  gift  for  her  youngest  brother,  Robert, 
holding  him  up  in  her  bare  arms  that  he  might  reach  it 
himself.  But  she  could  not  raise  him  quite  high  enough, 
and  so  the  Colonel  lifted  up  the  little  fellow  till  he  clutched 
the  prize ;  and  when  he  set  him  down,  his  hands  full  of 
sugar-cake,  asked  him,  "  Whose  bright  little  five-year- 
old  is  this  ?  What  is  your  name,  blue  eyes  ?"  "  Bobbie 
Nilkison,"  was  the  answer.  It  went  right  to  the  Coloners 
heart.  "  It  is  Christmas,"  said  he  ;  "  and  the  dear  Jesus 
himself  said,  'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.' 
Well,  well,  he  said  something  to  us  old  folks,  too :  '  If 
thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,'  &c.,  and  '  If  thou  bring 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  oflFer  thy  gift.'"  He  walked  about  awhile,  thinking, 
and  th^i  found  his  neighbour.  "  Mr.  Wilkinson,"  said 
he,  '^  it  is  bad  enough  ihat  you  and  I  should  quarrel  in 
law,  but  let  us  be  Mends  in  the  gospel.  As  I  looked  at 
your  little  boy,  and  held  him  up  in  my  arms,  and  found 
out  whose  son  he  was,  I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  ever 
quarrelled  with  his  father.  Here  is  my  hand,  if  you  think 
fit  to  take  it."  "  With  aU  my  heart,"  said  Wilkinson. 
"  I  fear  I  was  more  to  blame  than  you.  But  we  can't 
help  the  past;  let  us  make  amends  for  the  future.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  many  a  merry  Christmas  together 
in  this  world  and  the  next.  Perhaps  Uncle  Nathan 
can  settle  our  land-quarrel  better  than  any  jury  in*  Wor- 
cester coimty." 

Mr.  Smith,  the  Know-nothing  representative,  was  struck 
with  the  bright  face  of  one  of  the  little  girls  who  wore  a 
school-medal,  and  asked  her  name.  "  Bridget  O'Brien, 
your  honour,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  well,"  said  he, 
"  I  guess  Uncle  Nathan  is  half  right :  '  it's  all  prejudice.' 
I  don't  like  the  Irish,  politically.  But  after  all,  the  Pope 
will  have  to  make  a  pretty  long  arm  to  reach  round 
Aunt  Kindly,  and  clear  through  the  Union  School-house, 
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and  spoil  Miss  Bridget — ^a  pretty  long  arm  to  do  all 
that."^ 

So  it  went  on  all  round  the  room.  *'  That  is  what  I  call 
the  Christian  Sacrament/'  said  Deacon  Jackson  to  Captain 
Weldon.  "  Ah,  yes,"  replied  the  blacksmith ;  "  it  is  a 
feast  of  love,  liook  there ;  Colonel  Steams  and  John 
Wilkinson  have  not  spoken  for  years.  Now  it  is  all  made 
up.  Both  have  forgotten  that  little  strip  of  Beaver-gray 
meadow,  which  has  cost  them  so  much  money  and  hard 
words,  and  in  itself  is  not  worth  the  lawyer's  fees." 

How  the  children  played  !  how  they  all  did  dance  !  and 
of  the  whole  sportive  company  not  one  footed  the  mea- 
sure so  neat  as  little  Hattie  Tidy,  the  black  man's  daugh- 
ter. "  What  a  shame  to  enslave  a  race  of  such  persons," 
said  Mr.  Stovepipe.  "  Yet  I  went  in  for  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  and  was  one  of  Marshal  Tukey's  '  fifteen  hun- 
dred gentlemen  of  property  and  standing.'  May  God 
forgive  me !"  "  Amen,"  said  Mr.  Broadside,  a  great, 
stout,  robust  farmer  ;  ''  I  stood  by  tiU  the  Nebraska  Bill 
put  slavery  into  Kansas,  then  I  went  right  square  over 
to  the  anti-slavery  side.  I  shall  stick  there  for  ever. 
Dr.  Lord  may  try  and  excuse  slavery  just  as  much  as  he 
likes.  I  know  what  all  that  means.  He  don't  catch 
old  birds  with  chaff." 

Uncle  Nathan  went  about  the  room  talking  with  the 
men  and  women;  they  all  knew  him,  and  felt  weU 
acquainted  with  such  a  good-natured  face ;  while  Aunt 
Kindly,  with  the  nicer  tact  of  a  good  woman,  introduced 
the  right  persons  to  each  other,  and  so  promoted  happiness 
among  those  too  awkward  to  obtain  it  alone  or  unhelped. 
Besides  this,  she  took  special  care  of  the  boys  and  girls 
from  the  poor-house. 

What  an  appetite  the  little  folks  had  for  the  good 
things !  How  the  old  ones  helped  them  dispose  of  these 
creature  comforts  I  while  such  as  were  half-way  between, 
were  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  think  much  of  the 
eatables.  Solomon  Jenkins  and  Katie  Edmunds  had  had 
a  falling  out.  He  was  the  miller  at  Stony  Brook ;  but  the 
"  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smootn  "  with  him ;  he 
could  not  coax  Katie's  to  brook  into  his  stream ;  it  would 
turn  off  some  other  way.  But  that  night  Katie  herself 
broke  down  the   hindrance,  and  the  two  little   brooks 
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became  one  great  stream  of  love  and  flowed  on  together, 
inseparable ;  now  dimpling,  deepening,  and  whirling 
away  fv31  of  beauty  towards  the  great  ocean  of  eternity. 

iJncle  Nathan  and  Aunt  Kindly,  how  happy  they  were, 
seeing  the  joy  of  all  the  company  !  they  looked  like  two 
new  Redeemers — ^which  indeed  they  were.  The  minister 
said,  "  Well,  I  have  been  preachine;  charily  and  forgive- 
ness and  a  cheerfid  happiness  all  my  life,  now  I  see 
signs  of  the  *  good  time  coming.'  There's  forgiveness  of 
injuries,'*  pointing  to  Colonel  Steams  and  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son ;  ^'  old  enemies  reconciled.  All  my  sermons  don't 
seem  to  accomplish  so  much  as  your  Christmas  Festival, 
Mr.  Robinson,"  said  he,  addressing  Uncle  Nathan.  "  We 
only  watered  the  ground,"  said  Aunt  Kindly,  "  where  the 
seed  was  long  since  sown  by  other  hands ;  only  it  does  seem 
to  come  up  abundantly,  and  all  at  once."  Then  the  minis- 
ter told  the  people  a  new  Christmas  story ;  and  before 
they  went  home  they  all  joined  together  and  sung  this 
hymn  to  the  good  tune  of  Old  Hunm*ed : 

'*  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  his  snocessive  jonmeys  run ; 
His  kingdom  stretch  firom  shore  to  shore, 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

Blessings  abound  where'er  He  reigns ; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  loose  his  ch^s ; 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest, 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  bless'd." 
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